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HE mam Attempts that have been late. 
ly made in this Kingdom, to pervert the 
Members of Carist's true Church, and bring 
them back again to the Superſtition and Ido- 
latry of the Popiſh Religion, makes it ſeem 
highly neceſſary, to inform the preſent Age, 
by what prudent Counſels, and gradual Pro- 
greſſions, as well as by what uncommon Incidents, 
and miraculous Interpoſitions of the Divine Provi- 
dence, their Forefathers were freed from that 
Load of Wickedneſs and Folly which the De. 
ins of proud, avaritious and cruel Men had laid 
ußon them; and who, under a Shew of what they 

called Religion, not only deſtroyed all Religion; 
but introduced Enormities and Abominations, that 
were even ſhocking to human Nature. How far 
therefore from being pleaſing to the great Gop of 
Order and Truth; and hom different from the 
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= was with this View only that we firſt pub- 
h ſſbed this Work in ſmall Parcels, thereby to make 
5 8 4, as it might be come at 
: „ Anil 
* "a Improvement in the Wri- 
| 3 0M W WL Uo * E 
Neaſon we now publiſh it toget / e Uſe of 
uch as are defirous to know the Hiſtory of the 
5 | Reformation of our Church, but not able to pur- 
=  Cchaſe-the three large Volumes, made ſo, by the 
3 Collections of original ant authentic Papers 
Printed with them, which are indeed very uſeful 
= and valuable to the Curious; but enhance the Price 
of the Work too much to thoſe whom we expett 6 
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In the Reign of King 


SIN ey N H E | Ribedom of FROG 
bad undergone ſuch diſmal 
revolutions, and felt ſuch 
2 frequent and terrible con- 
F wvullions, from the wars of 
n the two houſes of York 
SI TUE and Lancaſter, . that King | 
en ENRY: hi VIlth, was received-with 
y by the nation. He being himſelf 2 5 
ade from the houſe: of Lancaſter, -and 
having married the heireſs of the houſe of | 
- York, the Tr yere delivered from the 


e any more wars by new pre- 


e 


i tende of his own avarice, and Ng ſe- 
verity of his Miniſters, with his ill conduct 
in the affair of Bretagne, and his. jealouſy 
of the houſe of Lork, gave occaſion to ſe- 
veral impoſtors and infurteRtions that were 


come ſo odious te the people, that his 
death Wag very little-lamented. 

His fn HEN R V the VIIIth came to the 
throng with all the advantages that could be 
deſired by the nation, ho now haped to 
revive: their former | pretenſions in France, 
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raiſed to diſturb his reign: And he was be- 
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The RzrormaTtion of the 


of Eufope ; from which they had been long 
excluded by their domeſtick broils. One 


thing that made his firſt coming to the 


Crown acceptable was, that the very ſame 
day that his father died, he ordered Dudley 
and Empſon, the cruel inſtruments of his 


deſigns in filling his coffers, to be commit- 


ted to the Tower: they were in a legal 
trial found guilty of Treaſon. But the 
King not thinking this either a ſufficient 


_ reparation to his oppreſſed people, or ſatis- 
faction to juſtice, went farther, and both 


ordered reſtitution to be made by his father's 
executors of great ſums of money, which 
had been extorted from his ſubje&s, and in 


his firſt Parliament not only delivered up 
Empſon and Dudley, with their reſpective 


accomplices, to the juſtice of the two 
hauſes, who attainted them by Act of Par- 
liament, and a little after gave order for 


their execution, but alſo gave his royal aſ- 
| ſent to thoſe other laws by which the ſub- 
ject was ſecured from the like oppreſſions 


for the future. And that he might not be 


. ſuſpected of the ſame inclinations with his 


father, to amaſs treaſure, or from the mag- 


nificence of his own temper, he diſtributed 


his rewards and largeſſes with an unmeaſured 


bounty to all about him, and was the moſt 
expenſive of any Prince in chriſtendom, diſ- 


ſipating in about three years the vaſt wealth 


his father left him, reckoned no leſs than 


— 


1, 800, ooo J. | 
_ TxoMas-Earl of Surrey, afterwards Duke 
of Norfolk, to ſhew how ready he was to 
comply with the humours of the Princes he 
ſerved, having been Lord Treaſurer to the 
father the laſt ſeven years of his life, and 
continued 1n the ſame office by the ſon, did 
as dexterouſly yield to the prodigality of 
the latter, as he had before to the ſparing- 
neſs of the other. x 

Tx courtiers, who taſted ſa liberally of 
the King's bounty, much magnified him 
every. where, though his expences after- 


wards proved heavier to the ſubject than 


his father's avarice: 'but-in the beginning 
of his reign, till the ill effects of it ap- 
peared, it did much endear, him to the 


court and nation, there being a freer circu- 


lation of money, by which trade was en- 
couraged. „ 


Tux credit of this King was very much 
raiſed by the great eſteem he was in beyond 


ſea, both for his wiſdom and power; in all 
treaties of peace and war being much con- 


| ſidered, and always purſuing that great 


1513. 


maxim of Princes of Holding the balance, 
and {till as it grew heavier, whether in the 


ſcale of France or Spain, he governed him- 


ſelf and them as a wiſe Arbiter. The ſuc- 


ceſſes of Lewis the XIIth in Italy, made 
him engage as a party in the wars with the 
Crown of Spain, and going over in perſon, 
he did both defeat the French army, and 
take Terwin and Tournay: the former he 
demoliſhed; the latter he kept. In theſe 
exploits he had unuſual honour done him; 


for Maximilian the Emperor took his pay 


and rode in his troops, and upon all pub- 


cedence; but Spain having conquere 


taken. 
newed his pretenſions upon Italy; HENRY 


Kb. ral 


for rejoyning wi 
arms againſt him, and fo ſucceſsfully, that 


lick ſolemnities gave the King the — 
d Na- 


varre, and weakened, on that ſide, the King 


of France, whoſe affairs alſo declined in 


Italy, King HE NR, finding him ſo much 
leſſened, thought proper, agreeable to the 


above- mentioned maxim, to make peace 


with him. Upon which the French King 
married his younger ſiſter Mary; but he 
dying ſoon after, new Counſels were to be 
Francis the firſt ſucceeding, re- 


would not engage early in the war, till the 


ſucceſies had diſcovered which ſide was the 


weaker, and moſt needed his aſſiſtance. 
CHARLES, Archduke of Auſtria by 
his father, and heir to the houſe of Bur- 
gundy by his grand-mother, and to the 
Crown of Spain by his mother, now be- 
n to make a great figure in the World. 
is grand- father Maximilian dying, Francis 
and he were co-rivals for the Empire; but 
Charles being preferred, there followed, on 
that and other accounts, laſting wars be- 
tween them. And thoſe two great mo- 


narchs, as * eclipſed moſt other Princes 
about them, 


only by earneſt addreſſes, but often by unuſual 


ſubmiſſions; in which, knowing how great 


an ingredient vanity was in his temper, they 
were never deficient when their affairs re- 
quired it. The Emperor came in perſon to 
England, without the diſtruſtful precaution 


of a paſsport, and ſo prevailed with him, 
and his great favourite Cardinal Wolſey, by 


the promiſe of the popedom, that notwith- 
ſtanding an interview followed between 
FRAN CIS and him, yet he joined with the 
Emperor; for though CHARL Es had great 


dominions, yet they lay at ſuch a diftance, 


that France alone was a ſufficient counter- 
oiſe to him; but if Fx AN cis could keep 
ilan, recover Naples, Burgundy, and Na- 
varre, to all which he was preparing, he 
would be an uneaſy neighbour to himſelf. 
CnarLEs the Vth, to make himſelf ſure 
of Cardinal W gave him hopes of the 
popedom, which ſeemed to be at a great 
diſtance. Pope Leo the tenth being then 
but a young man; but he died ſooner per- 
haps than was expected, upon which Adrian, 
who had been the Emperor's tutor, was then 
choſen, and Cardinal Wolſey had the pro- 
miſe to ſucceed him: But a ſecond vacancy 
happening two years after, the Emperor 
Feet 0 his word a ſecond time; the Cardi- 
nal was ſo much offended at this, that he 
reſoly'd to revenge himſelf; but he diſſem- 
bled his reſentments ſo artificially, that in 


a congratulation he wrote to Pope Clement, 


6 He proteſted his election was matter of 
« ſuch joy, both to the King and himſelf, 
ce that nothing had ever befallen them which 
cc pleaſed them better, and that he was the 
cc * ee whom my had wiſhed to ſee 
ted to that greatneſs. (©. onpnnnt ff, 

IT u᷑ battle of Pavia, in which Faancrs 
the Iſt was taken priſoner, and carried 
into Spain, gave a great turn to affairs, for 
the Emperor being offended with the Pope 
th FRAN CTS, turned his 


he beſieged and took Rome, and kept the 
f O 


Pope 


o they raiſed this King's 
glory higher, both courting him by turns, not 
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Pope ſix months priſoner. 
finding the publick intereſts concur ſo hap- 


cauxch of ENGLAND. 


The Cardinal 


pily with his private reſentments, engaged 
the King to take part with France, and af- 
terwards with the Pope, againſt the Empe- 
ror, whoſe greatneſs now became the terror 
of Chriſtendom ; for being lifted up with 
his ſucceſſes, he began to think of no leſs 
than an univerſal empire. And in the firſt 
place, to unite all Spain together, he pre- 
ferred a match with the 5 — of Portu- 
gal, to that which he had contracted with 
the Lady MAR, King HEN R's Daugh- 
ter, when he had been a ſecond time in 


perſon in England to be inſtalled Knight of 


the Garter, He thought it not enough to 
break off his ſworn alliance with the Kits, 
but did it with an heavy imputation on the 
Lady MARY: It being aid in his Council 
that ſhe was illegitimate, being born in an 


_ unlawful marriage, fo that no advantage 


could be expected from her title to the 
ſucceſſion. Beſides, though the King of 
England had gone deep in the charge, he 
would give him no ſhare in the advanta- 

es of the war, much leſs the aſſiſtance he 
pad promiſed to recover his antient inheri- 
tance in France. The King being irritated 
by this manifold ill uſage, and led on by 
his own intereſts, and by the offended Car- 


dinal, joined himſelf to the intereſts of 


France. | 
THren followed the famous Clementine 
League betwen the Pope and Fx AN CIS, 


the Venetians, the Florentines, and Francis 


Sforza Duke of Milan, who all declared 
the King of England Protector of the 


| League. FRANCIS was now ſet at liber- 


ty, but having given his ſons as hoſtages in 
Spain, was {low in his proceedings, though 
he was the perſon moſt concerned in the 
league. And the King of England would 
not openly break with the Emperor, but 
ſeemed to reſerve himſelf to be arbiter be- 
tween the Princes. - So that the Colonna's, 
being of the imperial faction, with three 
thouſand men, entered Rome, and ſack'd a 
part of it, forcing the Pope to fly into the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, and to make Peace 
with the Emperor ; but their 'Troops being 
drawn out of Rome, the Pope gathered 
his together, and fell on their lands ; and 
by a creation of fourteen Cardinals for mo- 
ney, he was enabled to proſecute the War. 
But the Duke of Bourbon, who upon ſome 
diſcontent given him in France, had gone 
over to the Emperor's ſervice, came: to 
Rome, and giving the aſſault, in which he 


received his mortal wound, the City was 


taken by ſtorm, and plundered for ſeveral 
days; about five thouſand being killed. 


The Pope, with ſeventeen Cardinals, fled 
to the caſtle St. Angelo, but was forced to 
ſurrender his perſon, and pay four hundred 


thouſand ducats to the army. 
GREAT offence was given by this to all 


more loudly than King HEN A, who ſent 


over Cardinal Wolſey to make a new treaty 


# 


with Fxancis, which was chiefly intend- | 
ed for ſetting the Pope at liberty. Thus 


M.... 


favourite that had ever been ſeen in England: 


both the Pope and King of France, who by 
very unuſual accidents had been taken pri- 
ſoners, acknowledged that their liberty was 
chiefly due to the endeavours that King 
HEN R had uſed for procuring it. 

As for Scotland, the near alliance between 
him and JAMES the IVth, King of Scotland, 
did not take away the ſtanding animoſities 


between the two nations, nor interrupt the 


alliance between France and Scotland: for 
when he made his firſt War with France, in 
the fourth year of his reign, the King of 
Scotland came with a great army into the 
north of England, but was totally defeated 
by the Earl of Surrey in Floudon-held ; 
and himſelf either killed in the battle or 
ſoon after: From which time the King- 
dom was, for many years, under a Prince 
not of age, and therefore much diſtracted 
by factions, which, being the ſureſt way to 
keep them from making inroads into En- 
21 were kept up by the money ſent 
y King HEN Rx to the Malecontents ; fo 
that both the Courts of France and England, 
by the penſions they gave, kept the 2 
parties there in Pay, which continued till a 
happier way was found out for extinguiſhing 
_ - quarrels, both Crowns being ſet on one 
ead. 


As for domeſtick affairs in the Govern- 


ment of England, the King left matters 
much 1n the r of his Council, in which 
there were two different parties, headed by 
Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and the Lord 
Treaſurer, who was Duke of Norfolk : Fox 
always complaining of the Lord Treaſurer, 


for ſquandering away ſo ſoon that vaſt maſs 


of treaſure, left by the King's Father; the 
other juſtified himſelf, in that what he did 
was by the King's warrants, which he could 
not difobey : Bur Fox ſaid that he was too 
eaſy to anſwer, if not to procure theſe War- 
rants, and that he ought to have'given the 
King better advice. But the Treaſurer's 
party, under a bountiful King, muft always 
De ſtrongeſt, both in the Court and Council. 
IN the firſt Parliament, the juſtice done 
upon Empſon and Dudley, gave ſo great 
ſatisfaction, that all things went as the 
Court deſired. In the ſecond Parliament, 
which was in the third year of HENRY S 
reign, there was conſidered the brief that 
Pope Julius the ſecond wrote complaining of 
LEWIS the XIIth; it was firſt read in the 
Houſe of Lords, and then carried down by 


the Lord Chancellor, (Warham, Archbiſhop 
of 8 and ſome other Lords, to 


the Houſe of Commons, and read there; 
upon which money was granted for a War 
with France. At this time Fox, to ſtrengthen 


his party againſt the Lord Treaſurer, find- Gig 
ing Khans Wolſey to be a likely man to Welke 
get into the King's favour, uſed all his en- Riſe. 


deavours to raiſe him. He was of mean 
extraction, but had great parts, and a 


| | wonderful dexterity in inſinuating 'himſelf 
the Princes of Chriſtendom, except the Lu- | 


therans of Germany; but none reſented it | K 


into mens favours. He had waited upon the 
ing over into France, and was ſo well 
liked by him, that he quickly found a way 
to engroſs his favour to himſelf; and for 
fifteen years together was the moſt abſolute 
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The RRPORMAT TON of the 


all foreign treaties and places of truſt at 
home were at his ordering. btn got 
into ſuch powers, he obſerved the King's 
inclinations exactly, and followed his inte- 
reſts cloſely : for though he made other 
Princes retain him with great preſents and 


penſions, yet he never brought the King 


into any alliance, but what was for his ad- 
vantage. He ſoon became fo obnoxious to 
Parliaments, that he tried but one during 
his miniftry, where the ſupply was granted 


ſo ſcantily, that afterwards he choſe rather 


vicious himſelf ; 


to raiſe money by loans and benevolences, 
than by the gift of the people in parlia- 
ment. And indeed, when he is looked 
upon as a Minifter of State, he was a very 
extraordinary perſon ; but as he was a 


Churchman, he was the diſgrace of. his | 


profeſſion. He not only ſerved the King in 
all his ſecret pleaſures, but was lewd and 
ſo that his having the 
French-Pox, which in thoſe days was a 
matter of no (ſmall infamy, was ſo publick, 
that it was brought againſt him in parlia- 
ment when he fell into diſgrace. He was 
a man of moſt extravagant vanity, as ap- 
ears by the great ſtate he lived in; and to 
Reed that, his ambition and covetouſneſs 
were proportionable. as 
HRE was firſt made Biſhop of Tournay in 
Flanders, then of Lincoln, which Biſhop- 
rick he parted with, and was promoted to 
the See of York, and had both the Abb 
of St. Alban's, and the Biſhoprick of Bath 
and Wells in Commendam: the laſt he ex- 
changed for Durham, and, upon Fox's death, 


quitted it for Wincheſter. Beſides all that 


he had in his own hands, the King granted 
him a full power of diſpoſing of all eccle- 


_ fiaſtical benefices in England, which brought 


him in as much money as all the Places he 
held; ſo that in effect he was the Pope of 
this other World. Being made a Cardinal, and 


ſetting up a legatine Court, he found it 


fit for his ambition to have the Great Seal 

likewiſe, that there might be no claſhing 

between thoſe two juriſdictions. | 
Duxixs the whole reign of Hewnxy 


the VIIIch, the Dukes of Worfolk, Father 


Charles 
Brandon's 
ad vance- 
ment. 


more to his riſe, than his dexterity 


and Son, were Treaſurers; the laſt managed 
his intereſt ſo dexterouſly, that he ſtood 
in all the changes that followed, and con- 
tinued Lord Treaſurer till near the end of 
this reign, when he fell through jealouſy ra- 
ther than guilt: But the chief favourite in 
the King's pleaſures, was Charles Brandon, 
who, from the degree of a private Gen- 
tleman, was advanced to the higheſt 


honours. The ſtrength of his body, and 


the gracefulneſs of his perſon, contributed 
in af- 


fairs, or the endowments of his mind: 


for the greateſt proof he gave of his under - 
ſtanding was, that knowing he was not fit 


and very expert at it, he, Who was ſo ab 


for buſineſs, he did not pretend to it; a 
temper not common in the creatures of fa- 
your. The frame and ſtrength of his body 
made him a fit match for the King at juſts 
and tiltings, which was the manly diver- 
ſion of that time; and the King taking 
much pleaſure in it, being of a robuſt 9 

e 


# ” 


made to it: 


to ſecond him in theſe courſes, grew mightily 
in his favour; ſo that he made him firſt Viſ- 
count Lifle, and ſome months after, Duke 
of Suffolk, His perſon was ſo acceptable 


to the ladies, that the Lady MARV, the - 


King's Siſter, liked him; and being but ſo 
long married to King Lewis, as to make 
her Queen Dowager of France, ſhe reſolved 
to chuſe her ſecond husband herſelf, and 
caſt her eye on the Duke of Suffolk, who 
was then ſent: over to the Court of France. 
Her brother had deſigned the marriage be- 
tween them, 
to it: but the, by an odd kind ot making 
love, prefixed him the term of four days 


et would not openly conſent 


to gain her conſent to marry him, and aſ- 


ſured him if he did not prevail in that time, 
he might for ever deſpair : after ſuch a de- 


claration he was not like to meet with 


much difficulty. She married him in France, marries 
and, after a ſhew of ſome diſpleaſure, the the King's 
King was pacitied, and continued his favours Siſter. 


to him, not only during his Siſter's life, but 
to the laſt, and in all the revolutions of the 
Court that followed, in which every Mini- 
ſter fell by turns. 
ſaid of any other" perſon, more than will 
hereafter occur, £5 


Tur King did not deny himſelf any 
pleaſures, but he declared no miſtreſs but 


one Elizabeth Blunt, and owned no iſſue 
but a Son he had by her, whom he after- 
wards made Duke of Richmond, and in- 
tended to have put him in the ſucceſſion of 
the Crown after his other children; but that 
his death prevented him. Tf” 


derſtanding with his Parliaments, eſpecially 
the Houſe of Commons, by which means 
he ſeldom failed to carry matters 'as he 
pleaſed among them; only in the Parlia- 
ment held in the 14th and 15th of his reign, 
the demand of the ſubſidy towards the War 
with France, being ſo high as eight hundred 
thouſand pounds, and the Cardinal being 
much hated, there was great oppoſition 
for which the Cardinal blamed 
Sir Thomas More, who was then ſpeaker of 
the Houſe of Commons; and finding not 


above half of what was asked offered, he 


went himſelf to the Houſe, and deſired to 
hear the reaſons of thoſe who, oppoſed his 
demands, that he might anſwer them; but 
they told him the order of their Houſe was 


to reaſon; only among themſelves; which 


made him go away much diſſatisfied. And 
after that he et other means of ſupply- 
ing the King without Parliaments. Eiſhop 
Burnet next opens the ſtate of affairs in re- 
ference to religious and ſpiritual concerns. 


4 


There needs little to be 


HE took great care to keep a good un- 


KNS Henxy was bred with more King Hen: 
care than, before his time, had been uſu- ry VU: 


ally beſtowed on the education of Princes, 
who had been only trained up to thoſe ex- 
erciſes that prepared them for war; and if 
they could read and write, it was all that 
was expected from them: but learning was 
now in its dawn, after a night of long and 


groſs ignorance; and as the Houſe of Me- 
dici in Florence had great honour by the 


n it gave to learned men, ſo other 
Princes every where cheriſhed the Ring | 
n 


ducation 


Heti 
[II's 
ation 


him 


Eu ün or bf ENGLAND: 


King Hexxy the VIIth, though. illiterate 

elf, yet took care to have his children 
inſtructed in learning, not with any deſign 
to make his younger ſon, Prince HE N R x, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, as has been 
commonly reported, for at the death of his 


brother Arthur he was not full eleyen years 
of age, when he. became Prince of Wales; 
and that was too early for him to have made 


any great progreſs : But HENRY the VIIth 
feeling the prejudices of his own education, 
was the more careful to have his ſon better 
taught; or it may be he did it to amuſe 
him, and keep him from looking too early 
in matters of ſtate. From hence it was 
that his ſon was the moſt learned Prince who 


had been in the World for many ages, and 


deſerved the Title of Beau Clerc, on a bet- 
ter account than his predeceſſor who had 
long before carried it. The learning then in 


molt credit, was the ſcholaſtical divinity, 


which, by a ſhew of ſubtilty, recomended 
itſelf to curious perſons; and, being very 
ſuitable to a vain and contentious temper, 
was what beſt agreed with his diſpoſition ; 
he delighted to read often in Thomas Aqui- 
nas: And this made Cardinal Wolſey more 


acceptable to him, who was chiefly conver- 
fant in that kind of learning. He loved | 


the purity. of the Latin tongue, underſtood 
philoſophy, and was ſo great a maſter of 
muſick, that he compoſed well, among other 
things, two whole maſſes. He was a great 
patron to learned men, particularly to Eraſ- 


mus and Polydore Virgil; though neither of 
' theſe made their court dexterouſly with the 


Cardinal, who often intercepted the King's 
favour to them; ſo that one left England, 
and the other was uſed but coarſly in it: 
But he ſufficiently revenged himſelf on the 
Cardinal's memory. 5 

The King being thus inclined to learning, 
was much courted by the hungry Scholars, 
who from all parts of Europe dedicated 
their books to him, which he undoubtedly 
received well, being out of meaſure fond 
of flattery, and particularly to be extolled 
for his learning and underftanding. 'The 
writers contended who ſhould moſt exceed 
in ſetting forth his praiſes, and in ſuch a 
ſtile as was ſcarce fit to be uſed to any crea- 
ture. The Clergy carried it; for as he had 
deſerved moſt ar their Hands, by eſpouſing 


the intereſts of, the papacy, and by enter- 


ing the lifts with Luther, ſo they were as 
little aſhamed of indecently magnifying him 


as he was to receive their groſs commen- 


dations. He had a deſign to entail theſe 
praiſes on his memory; for no King of 
England had ever cheriſhed the Church- 
men. more than he did'; he courted the 
Pope with a conſtant ſubmiſſion, and upon 
all occaſions made his intereſt his own, and 


made peace and war as they deſired him. 


So that had he died before the nineteenth 
year of his reign, he could hardly have 
eſcaped canonization, notwithſtanding all. 
his faults; for he abounded in thoſe virtues 


: which had fainted Kings for near a thouſand 


years together, aud had done more than 
any of, them, by writing a book for the Ro- 


— 
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Tur manner of promotion to his Bi- 
ſhopricks and Abbies, was originally by 
the delivery of the paitoral Ring and Staft, 
by the Kings of England, but this power, 
after ſome oppoſition, was wrung out of 
their hands; yet they retained another 
thing, which upon the whole was much the 
ſame. Upon a vacancy the King ſeized on 
all the temporalities, and granted a licence 
for an election, with a ſpecial recommenda- 
tion of the perſon, upon which Bulls were 
expeded at Rome; and, fo by a warrant 


from the pope he was conſecrated; and in- 
veſted in the Spiritualities of the See, 


but was to appear before the King either 
in perſon or by proxy; and renounce every 
clauſe in his letters and bulls, that were or 
might be prejudicial to the prerogative of 
the crown, or contrary to the laws of the 
land, and was to ſwear fealty and allegiance 


to the King, and then the temporalities 


were reſtored. Nor could Bulls be ſued out 


at Rome without a licence under the great 
ſeal; ſo that the Kings of England had re- 


{ſerved the power to themſelves of promo- 
ting to eccleſiaſtical benefices, notwithſtand- 
ing all the invaſions of the Pope's on the 
temporal power of princes, 


ITuE immunity of eccleſiaſtical perſons A conteſt 


1 about ec- 
was a thing that occaſioned great com- 7TH, 


immunity. 


plaints: it being common for perſons af- 
ter the greateſt crimes to get into orders; 
and then not only what was paſt muſt be 
forgiven them, but they were not to be 
queſtioned for any crime till they were firſt 


degraded by the ſpirituality : This occa- 
ſioned the only conteſt that was in the be- 


ginning of this reign between the ſecular 
and eccleſiaſtical courts. | 

KING HENRY VII, in his fourth Par- 
liament, did a little leſſen the privileges 
of the Clergy, it being enacted, that 
Clerks convicted ſhould be burnt in the 
Hand. But this not proving a ſufficient 
reſtraint, a temporary law was alſo made 


in the beginning of this reign, that mur- 
derers and robbers, not being Biſhops, Prieſts 
or Deacons, ſhould be denied the benefit of 


the clergy; purſuant to which many had 
ſentence paſſed upon them to the ſatisfaction 


of the whole Nation. But this move great 


offence to the Clergy, who had no mind 


to ſuffer their immunities to be leſſened. 


TAE Abbot of Winchelcomb preached 
ſeverely againſt, and in a Sermon at Paul's 
Croſs, aich 
trary to the law of God, and to the liber- 
ties of the holy Church, and that all who 
aſſented to it, as well ſpiritual as tempo- 


ral perſons, had, by ſo doing, incurred 


the cenſures of the Church. And to con- 
firm his opinion, he 1 a book to 


prove, That all Clerks, whether of the 


greater or lower orders, were ſacred, and 
exempted from all temporal puniſhment by 
the ſecular judge, even in criminal caſes. 
This made great noiſe, and all the tem- 
poral Lords, with the Commons, addreſſed 
the King, deſiring him to repreſs the inſo- 
lence of the Clergy. Thete was a hearing 


of the matter before the King, with all 
| 9 the King's temporal council. 


Docter 


openly, That the act was con- 


5 
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The Reon Anion of the 


teas Standiſh, a Franciſcan, afterwards 


Biſhop of St. Aſaph, argued againſt the im- 


munity, and proved, that, by the law, Clerks 


had been conſtantly convened . and judged 
in the King's Court for civil crimes, and 
that there was nothing either in the laws 
of God, or the Church inconſiſtent with 
it ; and that the publick good of ſociety, 
which was the chief intent of all laws, 
and ought to be preferred to,all things, re- 


quired that crimes ſhould be puniſhed. The 


Abbot of Winchelcomb, being counſel for 
the Clergy, ſaid, It was contrary to a de- 
cc cree of the Church, and was a fin in itſelf.” 
Standiſh, upon this, turned to the King 
and ſaid, God forbid that all the decrees 


c of the Church ſhould bind. It ſeems the 
e Biſhops think not ſo, for though there 
cc js 4 decree that they ſhould reſide at 


cc their Cathedrals all the feſtivals of the 
F; | 

year, yet the greater part of them do it 
c not: Adding, that no decree could 
have any force in England, till it was re- 
ceived there; and that this never had been 
received, but that as well ſince the ma- 


king it, as before, Clerks had been tried 


for crimes in the Civil Courts. | 
ArTER the matter was fully argued, 
all the Laity were of opinion that the Friar 
was too hard for the Abbot, and moved 
the King that the Biſhops might be ordered 


to make him preach a recantation ſermon 


at Paul's Croſs. 'This they flatly refuſed to 
do, and ſaid they were bound by the Laws 
of the holy church to maintain the Abbot's 
opinion in every point of it. Great heats 
followed upon this, during the ſitting of 
the Parliament, and a very partial entry 
was made in the journal of the Houſe of 
Lords, in theſe Words: In this Parlia- 
© ment and Convocation there were moſt 
© dangerous contentions between the Cler- 


cc aſjtical liberties ; one Standiſh a minor 
e Friar being the inftrument and promoter 


«© of all that miſchief”. The clerk of 


the parliament, who made this entry, was 
Doctor Tyler, doctor of the Nan. Law, 
and at the ſame time ſpeaker of the lower 
Houſe of Convocation. F 
An accident fell out, that made this 


chant in London, was ſued by his pariſh 


prieſt for a mortuary in the legate's Court, 
upon which Hunn was adviſed, by his | 
Counſel, to ſue the Clerk in a Premuniri, 
for bringing the king's ſubjects before a 


foreign and illegal Court. This incenſed 
the Clergy ſo much, that they contrived 
his deſtruction; and hearing that he had 
Wickliffe's bible, he was attached for He- 


priſoned Paul's and examined upon ſome articles 
borklereſy. Ojected to him by Fitz James, then Biſhop 


of London. He confeſſed ſome things and 
ſubmitted to mercy; upon which, accord - 
ing to law, he ought to have been enjoined 
ſome penance, and diſcharged, this being 
his firſt crime; but he, not being to be pre- 
vailed upon to drop his ſuit in the tempo- 


FA e 
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Mur der'd, ral court, had his neck broke, o Night, 


* 


up a bill concerni 
laid aſide by the Lord's Houſe, where the 
Clergy had the majority. | 


with an iron chain, and ſeveral Wounds 


were found in other parts of his Body. 
Doctor Horſey, Chancellor to the Biſhop of 
London, with the other officers, who had 
the charge of the priſon, gave it out that 
he had hang'd himſelf; but the Coroner's 
Inqueſt, by examining the Body and other 
Evidences, and particularly by the confeſ- 
ſion of the Sumner, gave their verdict that 
he was murdered by the Biſhop's Chancel- 
lor, the Sumner, and the Bell-ringer. 
As the Inqueſt proceeded in this Trial, 
the Biſhop began a new proceſs againſt the 


dead Body, and charged Hunn with all the 
Hereſy in Wickliffe's preface to the bible, 


becauſe it was found in his poſſeſſion; ſo 
he was condemned for an Heretick, and his 


body delivered to the ſecular power. When 


Judgment was given, the Biſhops of Dur- 
ham and Lincoln, with many Doctors both 
of Divmity and the Canon-Law, fate with 
the Biſhop of London, fo that it was look'd 
upon as an act of the whole Clergy. On 


the 2oth of December 1514, his body was And his 
- bodyburng 


burnt in Smithfield. | 
IT n1s produced an effect very different 
from what they expected; for the Clergy 
were in hopes, that by his being 8 
an Heretick, no body would appear for him 
more; but on the contrary, it occaſioned 
a great out- cry, the man having lived in 
very good reputation among his neighbours : 
So that the City of London was never after 
well affected to the popiſh Clergy, but in- 
clined to follow any body that ſpoke againſt 
them. All exclaimed againſt their cruelty, 
their keeping a man in ſeyere impriſonment, 
only for ſuing a Clerk according to law, af 
terwards to murder him; and then, to burn 
that body which they had ſo handled, was 


thought ſuch a complication of cruelties, 
as few barbarians had ever been guilty of. 
* gy and ſecular power, about the eccleſi- The fury of the people was fo great, that 
the Biſh 

not Sg his own houſe. The Cardinal 
did all he could to ſtop the progreſs of the 
affair, but in vain : For the Biſhop's Chan- 
cellor, and Sumner, were indicted as prin- 
 cipals in the murder; the thing being too 


of London complained he was 


foul and too evident to be huſhed up. In 


| fell the Parliament an act paſſed for reſtoring 
matter more fully proſecuted intheMichael- | 
mas Term. One Richard Hunn, a Mer- 


Hunn's children; but the Commons ſent 
ng his murder, which was 


TRE Convocation that was then fitting, 
finding ſo great a ſtir made, and that all 
their liberties were now ſtruck at, reſolved 


| to call Doctor Standiſh to an account for 
what he had ſaid, and argued on that mat- 


ter, for they look'd upon this as what gave 
riſe to Hunn's firſt ſuit; ſo the convocation 
cited him to anſwer for his carriage; but 
he claimed the King's Protection, ſince he 
had done nothing, but only pleaded in the 
King's name. But the Clergy made their 
excuſe to the King, that they did not pro- 
ſecute him for any thing he had ſaid as 
the King's Counſel; but for ſome lectures 
he read at St. Paul's, and elſewhere, contrary 


to the law of God, and liberties of the 
holy church, which they were bound to 


maintain; 


rat 


according to his coronation oath; but the 


plexity, and calling for doctor Veyſey, dean 


* Fifthly, That the ſtudy of the canon-law 


ceived in the weft, did not bind the Greek 


ſel, were called before the king to Baynard's 


* his prerogative, and leaft of all, himſelf, 
„ who owed his advancement only to the 


| e yeening of clerks, did ſeem to them all 


Wy pope. uy. Th R king ſaid, cc That he | 


„ Standith would not abide by his Age 
asked, What je friar could do alone, 
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maintain; and deſired the king's aſſiſtance 


temporal lords, the judges, and the com- 
mons alſo prayed the king to maintain the 
laws, according to his coronation oath, and 
give Standiſh his protection. ; 1 

TuE king upon this was in great per- 


of his chapel, and afterwards biſhop of 
Exeter, he charged him, upon his alle- 
giance, to declare to him the truth in that 
matter. His opinion was 1 58 the immu- 
nity, and he ſaid, upon his faith, conſcience, 
and allegiance, he did think, that the con- 
vening of clerks before the ſecular judge, 
which had been always practiſed in England, 
might well conſiſt with the law of God, 
and the true liberties of the holy church. 
This gave great ſatisfaction to the king, ſo 
another publick hearing was appointed, and 
the bill againft Standyſh read, which con- 
ſifted of fix articles that were objected to 
him. Firſt, © That he had ſaid that the 
* lower orders were not ſacred. Secondly, 
That the exemption of clerks was not 
* founded on a divine right. Thirdly, 
© That the laity might coerce clerks 
© when the prelates did not their duty. 
« Fourthly, That no poſitive eccleſiaſtical 
< law binds any, but thoſe who receive it. 


% was needleſs. Sixthly, That the whole 
c volume of the Decretum, ſo much as a 
e man could hold in his fift, and no more, 
* did oblige chri 
fome, and juſtified others. Veſey, being 

ired to give his opinion, alledged, 
% That the laws of the church did not bind 
& any but thoſe who received them: As 
the laws of the celibate of the clergy, re- 


churches, which had never received them ; 
fo the exemption of the clerks not being 
received, did not bind in England. The 
judges gave their opinion, © That all thoſe 
* of the convocation who did award the ci- 
ve tation againſt Standiſh were in a premu- 
% niti: And ſo they broke up. Bur not 
long after all, all the lords Liickinal and 
temporal, with many of the houſe of com- 
mons, and all the judges and the kings coun- 


Caſtle, where the cardinal kneeling down 
before the king, ſaid, in the name of the 
clergy, That none of them intended to 
« do any thing that might derogate from 


« king's favour. But this matter of con- 


% to be contrary to the lai of God, and 
5 the liberties of the church, which. they 
% were bound by their oaths to maintain, 
« according to their power; therefore de- 
<< fired the matter might be referred to the 


<« thought Standiſh had anſwer d them fully. 
The bithop of Wincheſter replied, < That 


« at his Peril. Upon which, the 


chriſtians. Of theſe he denied | 


&« land?” The archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid; 
«© Some of the fathers of the church had 
*. been martyrs on that account: Bur Fi- 
neux, the lord chief juſtice, replied, © That: 
* many holy kings had maintain'd that law, 
c and many holy biſhops had obey'd it, which 
<< 1t is to be preſumed they would not have 
* done, had they known it to be contrary to 
< the law of God; ** and he defired ro know 
by what law biſhops conld judge clerks for fe- 
lony, it being a thing only determined by the 
temporal law; fo that it was either not at all 
to be tried, or it was in the temporal court; 
and therefore clerks might either do as they 
pleaſed, or be tried 1n the civil courts. To 
this no anſwer being made, the king in con- 
cluſion declared, That he would maintain his 
rights, and not ſubmit them to the decrees 
of the church, otherwiſe than as his anceſ- 
tors had done. Bur Warham, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, made moſt humble inſtance, 
that the matter might be ſo long reſpited, 
til they could get a reſolution from the court 
of Rome, which they ſhould procure at their 
own charge; and if it did conſiſt with the 
law of God, they ſhould conform themſelves 
to the law of the land. To this the king 
made no anfwer; but a temper was found: 
Horſey was appointed to be brought to his 
trial for the murder of Hunn, and upon his 
pleading not guilty, no evidence was to be 
brought, and ſo he was diſmiſſed, and went 
and lived at Exeter, and either thro' fear, 
or ſhame, never return'd more to London. 
The people, upon this ſaid, That the judges 
were more concerned to maintain their juriſ- 
diction, than to do juſtice upon ſo horrid a 
murder; the diſcontent given by it was ve- 
ry high, and the crime of a few murderers 
was now transferred to the whole clergy, 
who had been ſo much concerned in their 
| preſervation, and the laity was hereby much 
diſpoſed to all that was done afterwards to 
pull down eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 

Fox the firſt eighteen years of king Hen- 
ry VIII's reign, this was the only thing that 
ſeemed to leflen the greatneſs of the clergy. 
In all other points he was conſtantly in the 
' pope's intereſt, who ſent him a golden roſe, 
with a letter to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, to deliver it; and tho” ſuch preſents 
might ſeem only fit for children, yet the 
king was mnch delighted with ir, and to 
ſhew his gratitude, made the defence of the 
popedom an article in his leagues with 
| other princes; and pope Julius, having called 
a general council to the Lateran, in oppoſi- 
tion to that, which by Lewis the XIIth's. 
means was held at Piſa; the king ſent the 
biſbops of Worceſter and Rocheſter, the 
prior of St. John's, and the abbot of Win- 
| chelcomb, to repreſent the church of Eng- 
land, thereby to give the greater authority 
to a pack d meeting of Fraſian bifhops and 
abbors, 'priors, 'and other inferior dignified 
clergymen, brought together to confirm what- 


| ever the-popes had a mind to enact; which 


paſſing eaſily among them, was ſent over the 
world, as the decrees and deciſions of the 
holy univerfſal church aſſembled in a ge- 
neral council. 13 | 


= againſt all the 
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and clergy of Eng- 
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councils; but theſe were very 
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'THERE was as good an underſtanding 
between the king and pope Leo the Xth, 
who ſucceeded Julius, and likewiſe ſent him 
the preſent of the roſe; but no compliment 
wrought ſo much on the king's vanity, as 
the title of Defender of the Faith, ſent him 
in a pompous letter ſigned by the pope and 
twenty-ſeven cardinals, upon his preſenting 
the pope with a book he had wrote againit 
Luther, concerning the ſacraments. 

TRE cardinal governing all temporal af- 
fairs as he did, there is no doubt but his 
authority was abſolute in eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, which ſeemed naturally to lie within 
his province; yet Warham made ſome oppo- 


ſition to him, and complained to the king of 


his encroaching too much in his legantine 
courts, upon his juriſdiction; which being 
clearly made out, the king chid the cardinal 


ſharply for it, who ever after hated Warham, 


but proceeded more warily for the future. 
TAE hatred of the clergy was drawn 
chiefly on the cardinal by a bull, which im- 
wered him to viſit all the monaſteries of 
ngland; and to diſpenſe with all the laws 
of the church for a Year: The preamble ,to 
this bull was full of ſevere reflections upon 
the manners and ignorance of the clergy, 
who were ſaid in it to be delivered over to 
a reprobate mind. As this was a publick 
defamation, they all thought, how true ſo- 
ever it might be, that it was unbecoming 
the cardinal, whoſe vices were more noto- 


rious than any of theirs. 


H x lived in great luxury, and magnifi- | 
cence, not only in his habit, being the firſt 
clergyman in 3 who wore ſilk, but 
in his family, having, among his domeſticks, 
men of the firſt Ae even dukes and earls, 


to give him the water and the towel. He 


intended to ſuppreſs many monaſteries, and 
thought the way to do it, with leaſt ſcandal, 


was firſt to viſit them, and then expoſe their 


corruptions; but he was afterwards diverted 
from this; yet he. had communicated his 


deſign to the king; and his ſecretary Crom- 
well, underſtanding it, was inſtructed there- | 


by how. to. proceed afterwards, when they 


went about the total ſuppreſſion of the mo- 


Tux ſummoning convocations he aſſumed 
by virtue of his legantine power. Theſe 


were of two ſorts, the firſt called by the 


king, when parliaments were called, as has 
been the uſe; of late, only the king did not 
then prefix a day, but left that to the arch- 
biſhops. Others were called by the arch- 
biſhops in their ſeveral provinces, upon great 
emergencies, to meet and treat of things re- 
lating to the church, and were provincial 
| | ew... The 
cardinal pretended .that the ſummoning all 
convocations, belong d to him, as legate, 
ſo that when Warham had called one, he 
diſſolyed it 1 it was met, and ſummoned 
it anew, In that convocation, a great ſup- 
ply was granted to the king, of half a year's 
rent, of all benefices payable in five Years, 
to aſſiſt him in his wars with France and 


Scotland. The cardinal told them how much 


the king had merited from the church, both 
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time, and by ns the ſee. of Rome 
from the French tyranny; but moſt of all, 
for that excellent book written by him in 


fon, that his clergy ſhould appear ſenſible 
of their happineſs in having ſuch a king; 
which they ought to expreſs in granting 
ſomewhat, that was as much beyond all 


ever done. 
Tux biſhops of Wincheſter and Ro- 
| cheſter oppoſed this: for they both hated 
the cardinal. 'The laſt thought him un- 
grateful to him who raiſed him, and the 
other being himſelf a man of a ſtrict life, 


it as an unheard-of tax, that would oppreſs 


being put into the act, © That it ſhould be 
c no precedent for the future: But this was 
laught at by ſome, who thought that the 
grant was more likely to become a precedent, 
than this proviſo to be ſecurity againſt it. 
ALL the natives of England, who had 
any eccleſiaſtical benefice were to pay the 


five years; and all foreigners, who were 
beneticed in England, were to pay a whole 
year's rent in the ſame time: out of which 
number were excepted the biſhops of Wor- 
ceſter, and Landaff, Polydore Virgil, Peter 
the Carmelite, Eraſmus of Rotterdam, Sil- 
veſter Darius, and Peter Vannes, who were 
to pay only like natives. This increaſed the 
hatred of the clergy to the cardinal; but he 


he looked upon as idle mouths, that did no 
ſervice to church or ſtate, but were by their 


burthen to the other; therefore he reſolved 
to ſuppreſs many of them, and change them 
into another inſt itution. 3 

F Ro NM the days of king Edgar the ſtate 
land; for moſt of the ſecular clergy being 
then married, and refuſing to put away their 
wives, Dunſtan, and other monks, taking 
advantage of that prince's vices, perſuaded 
him to make compenſaticn ' for them by 
founding of monaſteries, which he did to 
the number of 47, and intended to increaſe 
them to 50. The former incumbents were 
to be for ever excluded from all pretenſions 


rather, with the danger of their order, and 
the prejudice of the eccleſiaſtical benefice, 
to adhere to their wives, than to ſerve God 
chaſtly and canonically. Hg 
Tu monks being thus ſettled in moſt 
cathedrals in England, gave themſelves up 
to idleneſs and. pleaſure ; and the reſtorers 
of learning, ſuch, as Eraſmus, Vives, and 
others, did not 0 0 them, but expoſed 
their ignorance and ill manners to the world; 
for, being eyery were poſſeſſed of the beſt 
church benefices, they were looked upon by 


by ſuppreſſing the ſchiſm that was like to 


ments of 
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have been in the. papacy in pope ulius's 
defence of the faith againſt hereticks; and 


that therefore it was fit, on ſo great an occa- 


former precedents, as the king had merited 
more from them than all former kings had 


hated him for his vices. Theſe ſpoke againſt 


the clergy, and become a precedent to after 
times; but it was agreed to at laſt, a clauſe 


full half of the true value of their livings in 


deſpiſed them, eſpecially the Monks, whom 


ſcandalous lives a reproach to one, and a 


of monkery had been ſtill growing in Eng- 


to their  benefices, becauſe they had choſe 


all learned men with an evil eye, having in 


learn 


learning, and yet doing nothing towards it; 
they on the contrary decrying and diſpa- 
raging it, as what would introduce hereſy. - 
KING Henry the VIIIth naturally loved 
learning, and therefore the cardinal, either 
to do a thing which he thought would be ac- 
eeptable to himz or becauſe it was agree- 
able to his own inclinations; reſolved to ſet 
up ſome colleges, in which there ſhould be 
great enceuragement for eminent ſcholars to 
proſecute their ſtud ies, and good ſchools alſo 
for training up youth. He knew it would 
be a great honour to him to be look'd upon 
as a patron of learning; and therefore ſet 
his heart much on it. He deſigned two 
noble foundations, one at Oxford, and the 
other at Ipſwich, the place of his birth, 
well conſtituted and endowed ; and for that 
end he procured a bull for ſuppreſſing divers 


monaſteries, which he could eaſily do, being 


at that time regarded at Rome as a pope ot 
another world. Theſe houſes being ſup- 
preſied; belonged to the king; who there 


upon made them over to the cardinal by new 


and ſpecial grants; and ſo he went on with 
his foundations and brought them to perfec- 
tion: that at Oxford in the 18th year, and 
that at Ipſwich in the 2oth year of the king's 
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As to the ſtate of religion in England. 


Beginning From the days of Wickliff, there were many 


of the Re 


f . | f 
"Enolaug received. The clergy were at that time 


inEnglan 


who differed from the doctrines commonly 
very hateful to the people, and Wickliff be- 


ing much encouraged by the duke of Lan- 


caſter, and the lord Piercy, the biſhops 


could not proceed againſt him in his life- 


time; but after his death he was condemned, 


and his body taken up and burnt, Many 


opinions are charged upon him, but whether 


he held them or not, is not known, but by 


the teſtimonies of his enemies, who write of 


him with ſo much paſſion, as diſcredits all 


_they ſay. He tranſlated the bible into Eng- 


liſp, with a long preface to it, in which he 
reflected ſeverely on the corruptions of the 
clergy, and condemned the worſhipping of 


ſaints and images, and denyed the corporeal 


B of Chriſt in the ſacrament, and ex- 


horted all people to the ſtudy of the Scrip- 


tures, which laſt was thought the moſt cri- 


minal of all by the clergy; for there ſuch 


teſtimonies of their corruptions were to be 


found, as they would not have had produted 


if they could help it. 


Tux followers of Wickliff were not men 
of letters; but being wrought on by the caſy 
conviction of plain ſenſe and reaſon; were 
by them determined in their perſuaſions. 


They formed not themſelves into any body 


without making any publick 


or aſſociation; and were ſcattered over the 
kingdom, holding theſe opinions in private, 

5 ick profeſſion of 
them. - The clergy fought them out èvery 


where, and after conviction delivered them 


to the ſecular arm, that is, to the fir: 


IN the primitive church, tho in their p 


councils they were not backward to paſs ana - 


. thematiſms on every thing that they judged | 


- hereſy, yet all capital proceedings--againf | 
hereticks were condemned; and when two 


+ biſhops proſecuted Priſeiliianz amd hls fel 


lowers; before the emperor Maximus, upon 
which they were put to death, they were 
generally blamed for it, and many reinſed to 
hold communion with them. Baniſhments 
and tines, with ſome incapacities, were the 
higheſt ſeverities, even upon the greateit 
provocations; only the Manichees who were 
a ſtrange mixture bet weeen heatheniſm and 
chriſtianity, were to ſuffer death for their 
errors. The biſhops in thoſe days, parti- 
cularly in Africk, doubted. much, whether 
upon the inſolencies of hereticks, or ſchiſma- 
tricks, they might deſire the emperor to exe- 
cute the laws for fining, baniſhing, and other 
reftraints: and St. Aufiin was not eaſily pre- 
vailed on to conſent to it; but at length the 
Donatiſts were ſo intolerable, that after {e- 
veral conſultations, they were forced to con- 
ſent to thoſe inferior penalties, but ſtill con- 
demned the taking away of their Lives: 
And even in the execution of the laws in 
theſe inferior puniſhments, always interpoſed 
to modctate the ſeverity of the prefects and 
governors: The firſt inſtance of ſeverity of 
mens bodies that was not cenſured by the 
church; was in the fifth century, ander J uſ-- 
tine the firſt, who ordered the tongue of Se- 
verus to be cut ont. In the eighth century 
Juſtinian the ſecond burnt all the Manichecs 
in Armenia: and in the end of the eleventh 
century the Bogmoli were condemned to be 
burnt by the patriarch and council of Con- 
ſtantinople. But in the end of the 12th; 
and beginning of the 13th century, a com- 
pany of ſimple and innocent perſons in the 
ſouthern parts of France, being diſguſted 
with the corruptions both of the popiſh cler- 
gy, and the publick worthip, ſeparated from 
their aſſemblies; and then Dominick, and 
other preachers, who came among rhem to 
convince them, finding their preaching did 
not prevail, betook themſelves to that way 
which they were ſure would filence them; 
and perſuaded the civil magiſtrates to burn 
all ſuch as were judged obſtinate hereticks. 
That they might do this by a law, the fourth 
council of Lateran decreed, that all hereticks 
ſhould be deliver'd to the Secular Power to be 
extirpated; and if they did it not, they 
were to be excommunicated ; and after that; 
if they {till refuſed to do their duty, they 
were to deny it at their utmoſt perils: For 
not only the eccleſiaſtical cenſures, but ana- 
| rhema's were thought too feeble a puniſh- 
ment for this omiſſion: Therefore a cenſure 
was found out, as ſevere upon the prince, as 


| burning was to the poor heretick. He 


tt was tb be depoſed by the pope, his ſub- 
« jects to be abſolved from their oaths of 
ce allegiance, and his dominions to be given 
« away, to any other faithful fon of the 
© church, ſuch as pleaſed the pope beſt: 
And all this by the authority of a {ynod, that 
paſſed for a Holy General Council. This 
was tetrible to all princes, who thereupon; 

to ſave. themſelyes, delivered up their tub- 
jets to the mercy of the eccleſiaſtical 
_ Bux*K1NG agreed beſt with, their cruel- 
ty; being the moſt terrible ſort of death; 
and bearing ſome reſemblance to everlaſtin 


_ 


- 


\baryiogs in bel; {6 wer would have damned 
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the Souls of the hereticks, and burnt their 


power as the latter. The canons of that 
council being received in England, the pro- 
ceedings againſt hereticks grew to be a part 


of the common law, and a writ for burning 


them was iſſued out upon their conviction. 
Tu RE was no oecaſion for the execution 
of this law in England till the days of Wick- 


liff; and the favour he was in among ſome 


eat men ſtopt N againſt him. But 
in the fifth year of king Richard the IId, a 
bill 


ſented to by the King; and publiſhed for an 


act of parliament, 


the laws of the land; as 


houſe of commons. By this pretended law 
it appears, Wickliff's followers were then 
very numerous ; that they had a certain ha- 
bir, and did preach in many places, both in 
churches, church- yards, and markets, with- 
out licence from the ordinary ; and did preach 
ſeveral doctrines both againſt the faith, and 

Pad been proved be- 
fore the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the other 
biſhops, prelates, doctors of divinity, and 


of the civil and canon law, and others of 


the clergy ; that they would not ſubmit to 
the admonitions, nor cenſures of the church ; 
but by their ſubtil ingenious words, did 


draw the people to follow them and defend 


them by ſtrong hand, and in great routs. 
Therefore it was ordained, that upon the 


biſhops certifying into the Chancery the 


names of ſuch preachers and their abettors, 


the chancellor ſhould iſſue forth commiſſions 


to the ſheriffs and other the kings miniſters, 


to hold them in arreſt and ſtrong priſon, till 


they ſhould juſtify themſelves according to 

the law and reaſon of holy church. 
THe cuſtom at that time was to engroſs 

copies of all the acts of parliament, and ſend 


them with a writ under the great ſeal to all 
the ſheriffs of England to be proclaimed by | 


them; but the year following, in the next 


parliament, the commons complained that 


that act was publiſhed, to which they had 


never conſented ; ſo an act paſſed declaring 
the former null; yet this was ſuppreſſed, 
and the former was ftill eſteemed a good 


law. 


Wàu EN Richard the IId was depoſed, and 
Henry the IVth uſurp*d the crown, he owing it 
in a great meaſure to the help of the clergy, 
called ah act againſt all who preached with- 


That all tranſgreſſors of that ſort ſhould be 
impriſoned; and within three months be 
brought to a trial. If upon conviction they 


offered to abjure, and were not relapſes, 


they were to be impriſoned” and fined at 


pleaſure; but if they refuſed to abjure, or 


were relapſes, they were to be delivered to 
the ſecular arm, and the magiſtrates were to 
burn them in ſome publick place. Tho' by 
this ſtatute no mention is made of ſending 


| out a writ for execution; yet that continued 
ſtill to be practiſed ; and that ſame year, 


when William Sautre, who was the firſt that 
was put to death upon account of hereſy, 


Was judged relapſe by Thomas Arundel, arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury, in a conyocation of his 
Province; and theteupon was degraded from 


8 


out the biſhop's licence, or againſt the faith, 


bodies; if the firſt had been as much in their 


paſſed the houſe of lords, and was af- | 


tho? never ſent to the 


. 


eſcaped out of priſon, and brought his action 


of 


| prieſthood,” and left to the ſecular power, 4 
writ was iſſued out to burn him, which in 
the writ is called, The Cuftomary Puniſh- 


ment, relating it is like to the cuſtoms of 
other nations. 1 "0G - þ | 

Ix the beginning of Henry the Vth's reign, 
there was a conſpiracy, as was pretended, by 
Sir John Oldcaſtle, and ſome others againſt 
the King and the clergy ; upon which many 
were impriſoned, and twenty-nine were both 
attainted of treaſon, and condemned for he- 
reſy, ſo they were both hanged and burnr, 
But Hall, an Hiftorian, who lived in the 
following age, ſays, Certain affirmed that 
c theſe were but feigned cauſes, ſurmized of 


the ſpirituality more of diſpleaſure than 


te truth.” That Conſpiracy, whether real 


or pretended, produced a ſevere act againſt 


thoſe hereticks, who were then beſt known 
by the name of Lollards. By which act all 
officers of ftate, judges, juſtices of the 
peace, mayors, Sheriffs, and Bailiffs, were 
to be ſworn when they took their Employ- 
ments, to uſe their whole power and dili- 
gence to deſtroy all hereſies and errors, call- 
ed Lollardies, and to aſſiſt the ordinaries and 
their commiſſaries in their proceedings againſt 
them; and that the Lollards ſhould forfeit 
all the Lands they held in fee-fimple, and 
their goods and chattels to the king. 
TAE clergy, according to the genius of 
that religion, having their authority fortified 
with ſuch ſevere laws, were now more cruel 
and inſolent than ever: and if any man de- 


nied them any part of that reſpe&, or of 


thoſe advantages to which they pretended, 


he was preſently brought under the ſuſpici- 


on of hereſy, and vexed with impriſonments, 
and articles were brought againſt him: 
Uyron which great Complaints bein 
made, the judges interpoſed, and examine 
the grounds of their commitments, and; as 
they ſaw cauſe, bailed, or diſcharged the 


priſoners ; and took upon them to declare , 


what opinions were hereſies by law, and what 
not. Thus the people ſought for ſhelter, 
under their protection, and found more mer- 


cy at the hands of common lawyers, than 


from them who ought to have been the paſ- 
tors of their ſouls, and the publiſhers of the 
moſt merciful religion that ever was. 

Trvs, when one Keyſer (who was excom- 
municated by Thomas . archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, at the ſuit of another) ſaid 
openly, That that ſentence was not to be 
t feared ** ; for tho' the archbiſhop, or his 
commiſſary, had excommunicated him, yet 
ce he was not excommunicated before God; 
he was upon this committed by the arch- 
biſhop's warrant, as one juttly ſuſpected of 
hereſy: but the judges upon his moving for 


an Habeas Corpus, granted it; and the pri- 


ſoner being brought to the bar, with the 
warrant for his 1mpriſonment, they found 
the matter contained in it was not within 
the ſtatute, and firſt bailed him, and after 
that they diſcharged him. One Warner, of 
London, having ſaid, „That he was not 
« bound to pay tythes to his curate **, was 


alſo impriſoned by Edward Vaughan, at the 


command of the biſhop of London; but he 


of falſe impriſonment. againſt Vaughan; 
Whereupon Vaughan pleading the ftatute of 
Henry the IVth, and that his opinion was 

_ an. hereſy againſt the determination of the 
catholick faith; the court of the common 
pleas judged, © That the words were not 
ec within the ſtatute, and that his opinion 
cc was an error, but no hereſy. | 

I x the beginning of this reign, there were 


ſeveral Perſons brought into the biſhops court 
for hereſy, before Warham. Forty - eight 


were accuſed : but of theſe forty-three ab- 
jured, twenty-ſeven men, and fixteen wo- 
men, moſt of them of Tenterden; and five 
of. them; four men and one woman, were 
condemned, ſome as obſtinate hereticks, aad 
others as relapſes : and againſt the common 


ties of nature, the woman's husband, and 


her two ſons, were brought witneſſes againſt 
her. Upon their conviction, a certificate 
was made by the archbiſhop to the chancery : 
upon which, ſince there is no pardon upon 


record, the writs for burning them maſt have. 


gone out of courſe, and the execution of 
them is little to be doubted ; for the clergy 
were ſeldom guilty of much mercy in ſuch 
caſes. . 


Tus articles objected to them were, Firſt, 


That the ſacrament of the altar is not the 
body of Chriſt, but material Bread. Second- 
ly, That the facraments of baptiſm, and con- 
firmation, are not neceſſary, nor profitable 
for mens ſouls. Thirdly, That confeſſion of 
ſins ought not to be made to a prieſt. 
Fourthly, That there is no more power given 
by God to a prieſt than to a layman, Fifth- 


ly, That the Solemnization of matrimony is 


not profitable, nor neceſſary for the good of 
man's ſoul. Sixthly, That the ſacrament of 
extreme unction is not profitable nor neceſſa- 
ry for man's ſoul; Seventhly, That pilgri- 
mages to holy and devout places be not pro- 
fitable, neither meritorious fot man's foul. 
Eighthly, That images of ſaints were only 
ſtocks and ſtones, and not to be worſhipped. 
Ninthly, That a man ſhould pray to no faint, 
but only to God. Tenthly, That holy wa- 
ter and holy bread be not better after the 

| benediction made by the prieſt, than before. 
THross who abjured, did ſwear to diſ- 
cover all who held theſe Errors, or were ſuſ- 
pected of them ; and they were enjoined to 
carry a faggot in proceſſion, 'and to wear on 
their cloaths the repreſentation of one in 
flames, as a publick confeſſion that they had 
deſerved to be burnt. There were alſo four 
in London, that abjured almoſt the ſame 
opinions; and Fox ſays, that fix were 
burnt in Smithfield, who might perhaps be 
thoſe whom Warham had condemned ; for 
there is no mention. of any that were con- 
demned in the Regiſters of London. By all 
this it will appear, that many in this nation 
were . prepared to receive thoſe doctrines, 
which were afterwards preached by the re- 
formers, even before Luther began firſt to 

8 % ͤ ͤ V 
The pro- HE firſt beginnings and progreſs of Lu- 
gre ofLu- ther's doctrine are ſo / v'ell known, that it 

ers doc- 5 

38 indulgences in Germany in ſo groſs a man- 


der, that or « Hale money any man wight, 


5 ; [ 


need only be told, how upon publiſhing of | 


Cnukch of ENGLAND: 


both, preſerve himſelf and deliver his friends 
out of purgatory, many were offended at this 
merchandize againſt which Luther wrote : 
but it concerning the ſee of Rome in ſo main 
a point of their prerogative, which would al- 
ſo cut off a great branch of their revenue, he 


was proceeded againſt with extreme ſeyerity. 


So ſmall a ſpark as that colliſion made, could 
never have raiſed ſo great a fire, if the world 
had not been ſtrongly diſpoſed to it, by the 
juſt prejudices they had conceived againſt 
the popiſh clergy, whoſe ignorance and lewd 
lives had laid them ſo open to contempt and 
hatred, that any one that would ſet himſelf 
againſt them, could not but be kindly look- 
ed on by people. They had engroſſed the 
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greateſt part both of the riches and power f 


Chriſtendom, and lived at their eaſe, and in 
much wealth; and the corruptions of their 


worſhip and doctrine were ſuch, that a very 


{mall proportion of common. ſenſe, with bur 
a ſlight looking over the New "Teſtament; 
diſcovered them: nor had they any other 
varniſh to colour them by, but the authority 
and traditions of the chiirch. But when ſome 
ſtudious men began to read the antient fa- 
thers and councils (tho' there was then a 
great mixture of ſophiſticated ſtuff that went 
under the antient names, and was joined to 
their true works, which criticks have ſince 
diſcovered to be ſpurious). they found a vaſt 


difference between the firſt five ages of the 


chriſtian church, in which piety and learn- 
ing prevailed; and the laſt ten ages, in which 


ignorance. had buried all their former learn- 


ing, only a little miſguided devotion was re- 
tained for ſix of theſe ages; and in the laſt 


four, the reſtleſs ambition and uſurpation of 


the popes were ſupported by the ſeeming hõ- 
lineſs of the begging fryars, and the falſe 


counterfeits of learning, which were among 


the canoniſts, ſchoolmen and caſuiſts. So thar 
it was incredible to ſee, how men, notwith- 
ſtanding all the oppolition the princes every 
where made to the progreſs of theſe reputed 
new opinions, and the great advantages by 
which the church of Rome both held and 
drew many into their intereſts, were general 
ly inclined to theſe doctrines. Tho 


the begging orders of fryars, who, having 
fewer engagements on them from their in- 
tereſts, were freer to diſcover and follow the 
Truth ; and the auſtere diſcipline they had 
been trained under, did prepare them to en- 


counter thoſe difficulties that lay in their 


way : and the laity, who had long look'd on 


e of the, 
clergy, who at firſt preached them, were of 


their paſtors with an evil eye, did receive 


theſe opinions very eaſily ; which did both 
diſcover the impoſtures with which the world 
had been abuſed, and ſhewed a plain and 
ſimple way to the kingdom of Heaven, by 
putting the Scriptures into their hands, and 
ſuch other inſtructions about religion, as wete 
ſincere and genuine. The clergy, who at 
firſt deſpiſed theſe new preachers, were at 
length much allarmed, when they ſaw all 


| people running after them, and receiving 


their doctrines. 


As theſe things did ſpread much in Get= 
many, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, ſo 


their Books came ovet into England, whete 


thets 
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there was much matter already prepared to 
be wrought on, not only by the prejudices 
they had conceived againſt the n 
but by the opinions of the Lollards, which 


had been now in England ſince the days of 


Wickliff for about 150 years; between which 
opinions and the doctrine of the reformers, 
there was great affinity; and. therefore, to 
give the better vent to the books that come 
out of Germany, many of them were tranſ- 


lated into the Engliſh tongue, and were ve- 


ry much read and applauded. This quick- 


4 


a 
- 


ned the proceeding againft : the Lollards, 


and the enquiry became fo ſevere, that great 


numbers were brought into the toils of the 


biſhops and their commiſſaries. . If a man 
had ſpoken but a light word againſt any of 
the conſtitutions of the church, he was ſeized 


on by the biſhops officers, and if any taught 


king 
à name, and to have ang 


their children the Lord's prayer, the ten 
commandments, and the apoſtles creed in 
the vulgar tongue, that was crime enough to 
bring them to the Stake, as it did ſix men 
and a woman at Coventry in the paſſſon- 
week, 1519, being the Ach of April. Long- 
land, biſhop of Lincoln, was very cruel to 
all that were ſuſpectéd of herefy in his dio- 
ceſe; ſeyeral of whom abjured, and ſome 
were burnt. i Flag 


" k 


* 
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Bur all That did not produce what the) 
deſigned by it. The clergy did not Gn 
their own faults, and their cruelty was look- 
ed on as an evidence of guilt, and of a weak 
cauſe; fo that the method they took, 
wrought only on peoples fears, and made them 
-more cautious and reſerved, but 'did not at 
all remove the cauſe, nor work either on 
their reaſons or afteEtions © _ 
Deo all this, the to get himſelf 
intereſt with 
the clergy, thought it not enough to affiſt 
them with his Authority, but would needs 
turn their champion, and write againſt Lu- 
ther in defence of the feven ſacraments. 
This book was magnified by the clergy as 
the moſt learned 8 that ever the ſun ſaw, 
and he was compared to king Solomon, and 
to all the chriſtian emperors that had ever 


been; and it was the chief ſabje& of flat- 


tery for many yeats, beſides the glorious title 
of Defender of the Faith, which the. pope 


* 


| beſtowed on him for it; and it muft be ac- 
 Knowledged, that conſidering the Age; and 


- himſelf upon it, that fo 


that it was the work of a king, it did de- 
ſerve ſome commendations. But Luther was 
not. at all daunted at it, bur rather valued 
him a king had 
entered the lifts with him, and anſwered his 
book : And he replied, not without a large 


mixture of acrimony, for which. he was ge- 


nerally blamed, as forgetting that 


| | | | eat re- 
ſpect that is due to the perſons of 5 
„S us ade nk 
TND AL 's tranſlation of the New Teſ- 
tament, with ſome notes added to it, drew 
ſevere condemnation from the clergy, there 
being nothing in which they were more con- 
cerned, than to keep the people unacquaint- 
ed with that book. Six Thomas Moor fecond- 
ed the king, and employed his pen in the 
ſetvice of the clergy, but mixed too much 
.gall with his ink. The cardinal's behavionr 


it; on their wedding 


in this matter was unaccountable ; for he not 
only acted nothing againſt the new preachers, 


of the univerſities, upon a report of the 
ſpreading of hereſy in them; he ſtoppꝰ' d it; 
yet afterwards he called a meeting of ſeveral 

iſhops, abbots, and divines, before whom, 
two preachers, Bilney and Arthur, were 
brought, and articles of hereſy being objected 
to them and proved by witneſſes, they for a 
While reſolved to ſeal their doctrines with 
their blood; but what thro? fear, and thro? 
Perſuaſion, they were prevailed on (finſt Ar- 
thur, and Bilney five Days after) to abjure; 
but tho” Bilney was a relapſe, yet the cardi- 
nal was gentle to him, and the biſhop of 
London enjoined him penance and diſcharged 
him. For Tonſtall being a man both of good 
learning and an unblemiſh'd life, theſe Vir- 
tues produced one of their ordinary effects in 
him, viz. great moderation, which was ſo 
eminent in him, that at no time did he dip 


| his hands in blood. Geoffrey Loni, and Tho- 


Mis Gerard, alſo abjured for having had Lu- 
ther's books, and defending his opinions. 
T EES E were the proceedings againſt here- 
ticks, in the firſt half of his reign ; and hi- 
therto King Henry lived at eafe, and enjoy- 
ed his pleafures : he made war with much 
honour, and that always produced a juſt and 
advantageous peace. He had no trouble up- 
on him in all his affairs, except about getting 
money, and even in that the cardinal eaſed 
him. But now a domeſtick trouble aroſe, 
winch perplexed all the reſt ef his govern- 
ment, and drew after it conſequences of a 
high nature. 18 „ 
HEN Rx the. VIIth, upon wie and good 
conſideration, reſolved to link himſelf in a 
cloſe confederacy with Ferdinand and Iſa- 
bella, king and _ of Caſtile and Arra- 
| 855 „and with the Houſe of Burgundy, againſt 
France, which was looked on as the laſting 
and dangerons enemy of England: and there- 
fore a match was agreed on between his ſon 
pany Arthur, and Katharine the infanta of 
pain, whoſe eldeſt Siſter Joan was married 
to Philip, then duke of Burgundy and earl of 
Flanders; out of which aroſe a tripple alli- 
ance between England, Spain, and Burgundy, 
againſt the king of France, who was then be- 
come formidable to all about him. There 
was given with her 200,000 ducats, the 
greateſt portion that had been given for ma- 
ny ages with any princeſs, which made it not 
the leſs acceptable to king Henry the VIIth. 
Tux Infanta was brought into England, 
and on the 14th of November was married 
at St; Paul's to the prince of Wales: They 
lived together -as man and wite, till the 2d 
of April following; and not only had their 
bed ſolemnly bleſt when they were put into 
night, but alſo were 
ſeen publickly in bed for ſeveral days after, 
and went down to hve at Ludlow caftle in 
Wales, where they fill bedded together. 
But prince Arthur, althoꝰ a ſtrong and health- 


| 


his too early marriage. The Spaniſh ambaſ- 


{ador had, by his maſter's order, taken proofs 
of the conſummation of the martiage, and 


ſent 


but when ſome biſhops moved for à viſitation 


ful youth when he married her, yet died ſoonn 
after; which ſome thought was haſtened b 


_ 


«0 
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ſent them into Spain; the young prince alſo 
himſelf had, by many expreſſions, given his 
ſervants cauſe to believe that his marriage 
was conſummated the firſt night, which in a 
yonth of ſixteen years of age, who was vigo- 
rous and healthful, was not at all judged 
| ſtrange.” It was ſo much believed, that when 
he died, his younger brother, Henry duke of 
York, was not called prince of Wales, for 
ſome conſiderable. time; ſome ſay for one 
month, ſome for ſix months: and he was not 
created prince of Wales till 10 months were 
elapſed, viz. in the February tollowing, when 
it was apparent that his brother's wife was 
not with child by him. 
TRnESE things were afterwards looked 

upon as a full demonſtration that the princeſs 
was not a virgin after prince Arthur's death ; 
but there being {till the ſame reaſon of ſtate 
for keeping up the alliance againſt France, 
and king Henry the VIIth having no mind 
to let ſo great a revenue as the had in join- 
ture be carried out of the kingdom, it was 
propoſed that ſhe ſhould be married to the 
ounger brother Henry, now prince of Wales. 
The two prelates that were then in greateſt 
eſteem with the king, were Warham arch- 
biſhop, of Canterbury, and Fox biſhop of 
Wincheſter.  'The former delivered his opi- 
nion againſt it, and told the king, that he 
thought it was neither honourable nor well 
pleaſing to God. 'The biſhop of Wincheſter 
perſuaded it; and for the objections that 


were againſt it, and the murmurings of the 


people, who did not like a marriage that was 
diſputable, left out of it new Wars ſhould 
ariſe about the right of the crown, the pope's 
diſpenſation was thought ſufficient to anſwer 
all; and his authority was then ſo undiſ- 
puted, that it did it effectually. So a bull 
was obtained on the 6th of December, 1503, 
to this effect: That the pope, according 
ce to the greatneſs of his authority, having 
received a petition from prince Henry 
and the princeſs Katharine, bearing, That 

whereas the princeſs was lawfully married 
<< to prince Arthur (which perhaps was con- 
5 ſummated by the Carnalis Copula) who 
was dead without any Iſſue; but they be- 

being deſirous to marry for preſerving the 
peace between the crowns of England and 
Spain, did petition his holineſs for his 
diſpenſation ; therefore the pope, out of 
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tholick kings, did abſolve them from all 
cenſures under which they might be, and 
diſpenſed with the impediment of their 


conſtitutions or ordinances to the contrary, 
and gave them leave to marry, or if they: 
were already married, he confirming it, 


© required. their confeſſor to enjoin them 


cc 
«« married before the diſpenſation was ob- 
Ir vas not very much to be wondered at, 
that the pope did readily grant this; for tho 
many cardinals and divines did then oppoſe 
it, yet. the intereſt of the papacy, which was 
preferred * all I 5 ee re- 
quired it. For as that pope being a great 


his care to maintain peace among all ca- 


affinity, notwithſtanding any apoſtolical 
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would have done any thing to make an Alli- 
ance againſt him firmer; ſo he was a War- 
like pope, who conſidered religion very little, 
and therefore might be eaſily perſwaded to 
confirm a thing that muſt needs oblige the 


kings of England to maintain the papal au- 


thority, ſince from it they derived their title 
to the crown; little thinking that by a ſecret 


direction of an over-xuling providence, that 


deed of his would occaſion the extirpation 


of the papal power in England. 


Uro N this bull a marriage followed, the 


N 


prince being yet under age; but the ſame 
day on which: he came of age, he did, by his 


father's: orders, make a proteſtation that he 
retracted and annulled the marriage. Henry 
the VIIth, at his death, charged him to 
break it off entirely, being perhaps appre- 


henſive of ſuch a return of confuſion upon a 


controverted ſucceſſion. to the crown, as had 


been during the wars of the houſes of Fork 


and Lancaſter; but upon his death, Henry 


the VIllth, being then eightœen years of age, 
married her: ſhe bore him two ſons, Who 


died ſoon after they were born, and a daugh- 


ter Mary, that lived to reign after lim; but 


after that the queen contracted ſome diſeaſes 
that made her unacceptable to the king; ſo 


that all hope of any iſſue failing, ſeveral 


matches were propoſed for his daughter: the 


firſt was with the Dauphin, then ſhe was 


contracted with the Emperor, and after that 
a propoſition was made for the king of Scot- 
land; and laſt of all, a treaty was made 
with Francis the Iſt, either for himſelf, he 
being then a widower, or for his ſecond ſon 


the duke of Orleance, to be determined at his 
option; upon. which the biſhop of Tarbe was 


ſent over Ambaſſador to conclude it. He 
made an exception that the marriage was 
doubtful, and the lady not legitimate; which 
had been likewiſe made by the cortes of 
Spain, by whoſe. advice the Emperor broke 
the-contract upon that very account, fo that 
other princes moving ſcruples againſt. a mar- 
riage with his a fur the heir of ſo great 
a crown, the king began to make ſome him 
ſelf, or rather to, ptibliſh them; for he faid 


afterwards, that he had them ſome years 


before. 3; Set vo Tel m7? 
Ir is ſurmiſed, that the king, or the car- 


dinal, ſet on the French to make this ex- 


ception publickly, that ſo the king might 
have a better colour to juſtify his ſuit of di- 
vorce. For, if upon a marriage propoſed, of 
ſuch advantage to France, as that would be 
with the heir of the crowu of England, they 
nevertheleſs made exceptions, and proceed- 
ed but coldly in it, it was very teafonable 


to expect, that after the king's death, other 


pretenders would have diſputed her title in 
J em | another manner. 
ſome healthful penance for their having 


as the Emperor and the king 


To ſome it ſeemed ſtrat e; that the king 
ſhould offer his daughter to ſuch great princes 


whom, if England had fallen in her right, it 
muſt have been a province; for tho in the 
laſt treaty with France, ſhe was offered ei- 
ther to the king, or his ſecond ſon, by which 


either the children which the ki 


ing might 


? 


* 
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France, to 


have by her, or che children of the duke o 


| 


7 


| 


Orleance, ſhould have; been! hieirs.to-the 
S | N crown 
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The Rxronmation of the 


crown of England, and thereby it would ſtill 


have continued divided from France, yet this 
was full of hazard, for if the duke of Or- 
leance by his brother's death ſhould become 


king of France, as it afterwards fell out, or 


if- the king of France had been once poſ- 
ſeſſed of England, then according to the 
maxim of the French government, that what- 
ever their king acquires, he holds it in the 


right of his crown. England was ſtill to be 
a province to France, unleſs they freed them- 


ſelves by arms. Others judged, that the 
king intended to marry her to France, the 
more effectually to ſeclude her from the ſuc- 


ceſſion, conſidering the averſion his ſubjects 


had to a French government, that ſo he 


might the more eaſily ſettle his baſtard ſon 


the duke of Richmond, in the ſucceſſion of 
the crown. e | 


'DvxriNns the time of this treaty, the 


king's ſcruples about his marriage began to 


take vent. It is ſaid, that the cardinal did 
firſt infuſe them into him, and made Long- 


land biſhop of Lincoln, that was the king's 


confeſſor, poſſeſs the king's mind with them 


in confeſſion. If it was ſo, the king had, 
according to the religion of that time, very 


juſt cauſe of ſcruple, when his confeſſor judg- 
ed his marriage ſinful, and the pope's legate 
was of the ſame mind. It is alſo ſaid, that 
the cardinal being alienated from the Empe- 


ror, that he might irreparably embroil the 


king and him, and unite the king to the 
French intereſts, deſigned this out of ſpite, 


and that he was alſo diſſatisfied toward the 


ueen, who hated him for his lewd and 


diſſolute life, and had often admoniſhed and 
check*d him for it: And that he therefore, 


deſigning to engage the king to m the 
French ing's filter, the durchelt — p/n 
gon, did (to make way for that) ſet this 
matter on foot. But there being no autho- 
rity for all this, except the queen's ſuſpi- 
cions, who afterwards charged the cardinal 
as the cauſe of all her troubles, it is moſt 
likely that the king's ſcruples were much 
antienter; for the king declared to Simon 
Grineus, four years after this, That for ſeven 

he had abſtained from the queen upon 


theſe ſcruples, ſo that by that, it ſeems, they 


had been received into the king's mind three 
years before this time. h | 

Wär the king's ſecret motives were, 
and the true grounds of his averſion to the 
2 are known only to God, but he 


ſeemed to lay the greateſt weight on the 


prohibition in the Levitical law of marrying 
the brother's wife; and being converſant in 
Thomas Aquinas's writings, found that he 
and the other ſchoolmen look'd on thoſe laws 
as moral, and for ever binding, and that, by 
conſequence, the pope's diſpenſation was of 
no force, ſince his authority went not ſo far 
as to diſpenſe. with the laws of Go p. All 
the biſhops of England (Fiſher of Rocheſter 
only excepted) declared under their hands 
and ſeals, that they judged the marriage un- 
lawful. - The ill conſequences of war, that 
might follow upon a doubtful title to the 


pretended. ' It is not probable that the en- 


gave the riſe to all this; for fo prying 2 
courtier as Wolſey was, would have diſco- 
vered it, and not have projected a marriage 
with Francis's ſiſter, if he had ſeen the king 
gere It is more probable, that the 

ing conceiving himſelf upon the point of 
being diſcharged of his former marriage, gave 
a free ſcope to his affections, which, upon 
that, came to ſettle on Anne Bolleyn. The 
king had reaſon enough to expect a quick 
and favourable diſpatch of his buſineſs ar 
Rome, where diſpenſations, or divorces, in 
favour of princes, uſed to paſs, rather with 
regard to the merits of the prince that de- 
fired them, than of the cauſe itſelf, His 
alliance ſeemed then neceſſary to the pope, 
who was at that time in captivity. Nor 
could the Emperor, with any good colour, 
oppoſe his ſuit, ſince he had broke his con- 


tract with his daughter, upon the account of 


the doubttulneſs of the marriage. 

TAE cardinal had alſo given him full aſ- 
ſurances of a good anſwer from Rome, whe- 
ther upon the knowledge he .had of that 
court, and of the pope's temper, or upon 
any promiſe made him, is not certain. The 
reaſons gathered by the Canoniſts for annul- 
ling the bull of diſpenſation, upon which 
the divorce was to follow in courſe, were 
grounded upon fome falſe ſuggeſtions in the 
bull, and upon the proteſtation which the 
king had made when he came to be of age. 
In a word, they were ſuch, that a favourable | 
pope, left to himſelf, would have yielded to 
them without any ſcruple. by 

Anne Bolleyn was born in the year 1507, 
and went to France at ſeven years of age, 
and returned twelve years after to England. . 
She was much admired in both courts, and 
continued to live without any blemiſh, till 


her unfortunate fall gave occaſion to ſome 


malicious writers to defame her in all the 
parts of her life. She was more beautiful 
than graceful, and more chearful than diſ- 
creet: ſhe wanted none of the charms of 
wit or perſon, and muſt have had extraordi- 
nary attractives, ſince ſhe could ſo long ma- 
nage ſuch a king's affection, in which her 
being with child, ſoon after the marriage, 
ſhews, that in the whole courſe of ſeven 
years ſhe kept him at a due diſtance. Upon 
her coming to England, the lord Piercy, be- 
ing then a domeſtick of the cardinal's, made 
love to her, and went ſo far, as to engage 
himſelf ſome way to marry her; and that be- 
ing entertained by her, / ſhe had then 
no aſpiring to a crown. Burt the cardinal ha- 


ving underſtood ſomewhat of the king's ſe- 
cret intentions, did ſo threaten him, that he 


made him (tho not without great difficulty) 
break off his addreſſes to her. Rs 
Tux king reſolving to put the matter home 
to the pope, ſent Doctor Knight, ſecretary 
of ſtate to Rome, with ſome inſtructions to 
prepare the pope to it, and to obſerve what 
might be the beſt method, and who the fit- 
teſt tool to work by. At that time the fa- 
mily of the Caſſali, being three brothers, 


| were entertained by the king as his agents 
crown, were alſo much conſidered, or at leaft | 


in Italy, both in Rome, Venice, and other 


18 7 places. Sir Gregory Caſſali was then his or- 
gagement of the king's aſfections to any other j ney xbatlaccr at Rome: to him ng | 
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CHu xc of ENGLAND. 


firſt full diſpatch about this buſineſs directed 
by the cardinal, the original whereof is yet 


extant, dated the 5th of December, 1527, 


4 cc 


of which the following are the heads: 

„ ArrTER great and high compliments, and 
cc aſſurances of rewards to engage him to fol- 
« low the buſineſs very vigoroully, and with 

cc great diligence, he writes, that he had be- 

0 58 opened the king's caſe to him, and 

cc that partly by his own ſtudy, partly by 

cc the opinion of many divines, and other 

ec learned men of all ſorts, he found that he 

could no longer, with a good conſcience, 

continue 1n that marriage with the queen, 

having Gop and the quiet and ſalvation of 
his ſoul chieſly before his eyes: and that 

he had conſulted both the moſt learned 

divines and canoniſts, as well in his 
own dominions as elſewhere, to know 

whether the pope's diſpenſation could 

make it good, and that many of them 

thought the pope could not diſpence in 

this caſe, of the firſt degree of affinity, 

which they eſteemed forbidden by a di- 
vine, moral, and natural law; and all 

ce the reſt concluded, that the pope could 

not do it, but upon very weighty reaſons, 

and they found not any ſuch in the bull. 

Then he laid out the reaſons for annulling 

the bull which were touched before; upon 
which they all concluded the diſpenſation 
to be of no force; that the king looked 
upon the death of his ſon as a curſe from 
Gop ; and to avoid further judgments, he 
now deſired help of the apoſtolick ſee, to 


was therewith ſent engroſſed in due form; 
and ready to be ſigned, by which the car- 
dinal was authorized, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch as he ſhould chuſe, to proceed in 
the matter, according to ſome inſtructions 
which were alſo ſent fairly written out for 
the pope to ſign. A diſpenſation was alſo 


LEA 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ded; he might aſſure the pope, that as the 
king 
French king, for paying his army in Italy, 
ſo he would ſpare no travel or treaſure, 
but make war upon the emperor in Flan- 
ders, with his whole ſtrength, till he forced 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


<< the ſtate of the church to its former power 


and dignity. And if the pope was already 


cc 
cc 
cc 


c him how little cauſe he had to truſt much 


ce to the emperor, who had fo often broke 


cc 


© towards the depreſſing the eccleſiaſtical 


ſtate; and the pope was to be remember- 
ed,. that he had diſpenſed with the empe- 
ror's oath, for marrying the king's daugh- 
ter without communicating the matter to 
the king. How much more might the 
king expect the like favour, who had al- 
ways -paid him a moſt filial duty? or if 
the pope would not grant the commiſſion 
to the cardinal to try the matter, as a 
ſon that being the King's chief miniſter, 
was not indifferent enough to judge in any 
of the king's concerns ; he was by all 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 

cc 
cc 


conſider his caſe, to reflect on what he 
had merited by the ſervices he had done 
the papacy, and to'find a way, that he, 
being divorced from his queen, might mar- 
ry another wife, of whom, by the bleſſing 
of Gop, he might hope for iſſue male; 
therefore the ambaſſador was to uſe all 
means poſſible to be admitted to ſpeak to 
the pope in private, and then to deliver 
him- theſe letters of credency, in which 
there was a moſt earneſt clauſe added 
with the king's own hand. He was alſo 
to make condolance of the miſeries the 
pope and cardinals were in, both in the 

ing's name, and the cardinal's, and to 
aſſure the pope they would uſe all the 
moſt effectual means that were poſſible 
for ſetting him, at liberty, in which the 
cardinal would employ as much. induſtry 
as if there was no other way to come to 
the kingdom of heaven, but by doing it. 
Then he was to open the king's bufineſs 
to the pope, the ſcruples of his conſcience, 
the great danger of cruel wars upon ſo 
diſputable a ſucceſſion, the -intreaties of 
all the nobility and the whole kingdom, 
with many other urgent reaſons, to obtain 
what was deſired. He was alſo to lay 
before the pope the preſent condition of 
chriſtendom, and of Italy, that he might 
conſider of what importance it was to his 
own affairs, and to the apoſtolick ſee, to 
engage the king ſo firmly to his intereſts 
as this would certainly do: and to move, 
that the pope, without communicating 
er the matter to any 8 would freely 
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grant it, and a the” epmumiiben Which 
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means to overcome that, and aſſure the 
cc 
cc 
«© upon it, and would by no means be per- 
cc 
5e dinal, then he was to propoſe Staphileus 
cc dean of the Rota, who was then in Eng- 
cc 
ce reigners, if the pope chanced to propoſe 
cc ; 
ce the pope, that the king would look upon 


cc 


cc 


clined to conſult with any of the cardi- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


king. And with this diſpatch letters were 
and the other cardinals, to be made uſe of 


cauſe money was like to be the moſt pow- 
erful argument, eſpecially to men impo- 
Wiel. by a captivity, 10,000 ducats 
cc were remitted to Venice, to be diſtributed 
cc ag the king's affairs required, and he was 
© empowered to make further promiſes” as 
cc 


ce faithfully'make good; and in particular, 


ce they were to be wanting in nothing that 


might e Bs 

«© tary to favour the king n 1 
© Knt6 wr. being'come'td Rome, found it 
impoſſible to ha admitted to'the'pope's'pre- 


ſence 3 


gage the cardinal da- 


ſent in due form,, and if theſe were expe- 


had ſent over a vaſt ſum to the 


him to ſet the pope at liberty, and reſtore 


at liberty, and had made an agreement 
with the emperor, he was to repreſent to 


his faith, and deſigned to do all he could 


r- 


pope, that he would proceed in it as a 
judge ought. to do: but if the pope ſtood 


ſwaded to ſign the commiſſion for the car- 


land; and was to except againſt all fo- 
any other. He was alſo to repreſent to 
a delay as a demal, and if the pope in- 
nals about it, he was to divert him from 
it all that was poſſible : but if the pope 
would needs do it, then he was to addreſs 
himſelf to them, and partly by informing 
them of the reaſons of the king's cauſe, 
ce partly by rewarding the good offices they 
ſhould do, he was to engage them for the 
ſent to cardinal Pucey, Sanctorum Quatuor, 


as there ſhould be occaſion for it; and be- 


he ſaw cauſe for it, which the king would 
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ſence; bur, byccamupging.ſome of his guards, 
ſent him the ſam! of the king's demands, 
and had a very favourable anſwer; for the 
pope promiſed frankly.to.diflolve., the mar- 
riage: but another promiſe being exacted of 
him in the Emperor's name, not to proceed 


in that affair, he was reduced to great ſtraits; 


not ſo much out of regard to his promiſes, 
(for he had ſo engaged himſelf, that it was 


unayoidable for him lo break one) as to his 


intereſts; he was then at the Emperor's mer- 
cy, fo he was in fear of offending him, yet he 


both hated him, and was diſtruſtful ef him, 


and had no mind to loſe the King of Eng- 


land; therefore he ſtudied to gain time, and 


promiſed, that if the king would have a lit- 


tle patience, he ſhould not only have that 


which he asked, but every thing that was in 
his power to grant. | 
I Xx cardinal Sanctorum Quatuor made 
ſome ſcruples concerning the bull that was 
demanded, till he had raiſed the price, and 
and got a great preſent, and then the pope 
ſigned; both a commiſſion for Wolſey to try 
the cauſe, and judge in it, and alſo a diſ- 
penſatien, and put them in Knight's hands; 
but with tears prayed him, that there might 
be no proceedings upon them, till the Empe- 
ror was put out of a capacity of executing 
his revenge upon him, and whenever that 
Was done, he would own. this act of juſtice 
which he did in the king's favour. For tho 
the pope on publick occaſions uſed to talk 
in the language of one that ptetended to be 
St. Peter's ſucceſſor; yet in private treaties, 
he minded nothing but his own ſecurity, 
and the intereſts of his family. And being a 
very craſty man, he propoſed an expedient, 
which if the king had followed, it had put 
a quicker and eaſier end to the proceſs. He 
found his ſending bulls, or.a legate to Eng- 
land, would become publick, and draw » 
emperor upon him, and muſt admit of de- 
lays, and be full of danger; therefore he 
propoſed, if the king was ſatisfied in his own 
conſcience, in which he believed no doctor 
could reſolve him better than himſelf; then 
he might without more noiſe make judg- 
ment be given in England; and upon that, 
marry another wife, and ſend over to Rome 
for a confirmation; yhich would the more 
eaſily be granted, it the thing were once 
done. This the pope deſired might be re- 
preſented to the king as the advice of the 
cardinals, and not as his o]n. But the 
king;s counſellors. thought this more danger- 
ous chan the way of a proceſs; for if upon 
the king's ſecond, matriage,. a conſirmation 
ſhould, be denied. xhen the right of ficceſ-- 
they would, not ventate on it. 
uk pope w. $ not at this time well 
pleaſed; with cardinal Wolſey; for he un- 
Hood, that during, his captivity, he had 


ſion hylit, ſhould ll be very doubtful; fo | 


been in an intrigue, te get himſelf choſe vi- fey W 
which then raged in England; and by a com- 


car of the papacy, and was to have ſat at 
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wrote to the pope, in a moſt earneſt ſtrain, 
for a diſpatch of this buſineſs; and he de- 
ſired, that an indifferent and tractable car- 
dinal might be ſent over, with a full com- 
miſſion to join with him, and to jucge the 
matter, propoſing to the king's ambaſſadors, 
Campeglo, as the fitteſt, man; when a legate 
ſhould be named, he ordered | preſents to be 
made him, and that they ſhould haſten. his 
diſpatch, and take care that the commiſſion 
ſhould be full. But upon the arrival of the 
couriers, that were ſent from Rome, Gardi- 
ner, the cardinal's ſecretary, and Fox, the 
king's almoner, the one a canoniſt, and the 
other a divine, were ſent thither with letters, 
both from the king and cardinal to the pope, 
and they carried orders (that were like to be 
more effectual than any arguments they could 
offer) to make great preſents to the cardi- 
nals. They carried with them a draught of 
a bull, containing all the clauſes could be 
invented, to make the matter ſure; one 
clauſe was to declare the iſſue of the mar- 
riage good, as being begotten bona fide, 
which was perhaps put in to make the queen 
more eaſy, ſince by that it appeared, that 
her daughter ſhould not ſuffer, which way 
ſoever the matter went. te + 
TAE cardinal in his letters to Caſſali of- 
fered to take the blame on his own ſoul, if 
the pope would grant this bull; and with 
an earneſtneſs, as hearty and warm as can 
be expreſſed in words, he preſſed the thing, 
and added, That he perceived, that if the 
pope continued inexorable, the king would 
proceed another way. „ i 
TRAES E intreaties had ſuch effects, that 
ub was declared legate, and ordered 
to go for England, and join in commiſſion 
with Wolſey for judging this matter. Cam- 


pegio was biſhop of Salisbury, and having a 


ſon whom he intended to advance, was no 
doubt a tractable man; but to raiſe his price 
the higher, he moved many ſcruples, and 
ſeemed to enter upon this employment with 
prone fear and averſion. Wolſey, who 

new his temper, preſt him vehemently to 
make all the haſte he could, and gave him the 
aſſurances of great rewards from the king: 
for whatever was to be made uſe of 3 
ly for form's ſake, theſe were the effectual ar- 
guments that were moſt likely to convince a 
man of his temper; in which Wolſey was ſo 
ſincere, that in a letter he wrote to him, 
that of a good conſcience being put among 
other motives to perſwade him, in the firſt 


draught, the cardinal ſtruck it out, as:know- 


ing how little it would ſignify. Campegio 
ſet out from Rome, and carried with him a 
decretal bull, for annulling the marriage 
which was truited to him, and he was autho- 
rized to ſhew it to the king and Wolſey, 


but was required not to give it out of his 


hands to either of them. At this time Wol- 


5 


8 which, might have poduced a new 
ſchiſm. Staphileus, dean of the Rota, be- 
ing, chen in England, was wrought on by 
the promiſe of A biſhoprick,. and. a rècom- deſign of marrying her, and intended to ad- 


mendigtion 10 4 cardingl's. hat, to promote [|vance; himſelf ver higher, by his merits, in 
che King's affüir, and Þy him the carding). n ln eee 
288 e „ | | | 
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The cardis 
nal colle- d his foundations at Oxford and pſwich, 


gen. 
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Ax this time the cardinal having finiſh- 
and finding they were acceptable to the kin 

and clergy, refolved to go on and ſuppreſs 
more monaſteries, and ere& new biſhopricks, 
turning ſome abbies to cathedrals. This was 
propoſed in the conſiſtory, and granted, as 
appears by a diſpatch of Caſſali's. He alſo 


poke to the pope about a general viſitation 


of all monaſteries ; and on the 4th of No- 
vember, the bull for ſuppreſſing ſome was 
Expected, a copy whereof is yet extant, 


but written in ſuch a hand, that three words 


together are not to be read in any part of it. 
This the pope did with ſome averſion; but 
when Gardiner told him plainly it was ne- 


ceſſary, and it muſt be done, he pauſed a little, 


and ſeemed unwilling to give any further of- 
fence to religious orders : but ſince he found 
it ſo uneaſy to gratify the king in fo great a 
point, as the matter of his divorce, he judg- 
ed it the more neceſſary to mollify him by a 
compliance in all other things; ſo there was 
a power given to the two legates to examine 
the ſtate of the monaſteries, and to ſuppreſs, 
as they thought fir, and convert them into 
biſhopricks and cathedrals. | 
Wut matters went thus between 
Rome and England, the queen was as active 


as ſhe could be, to engage her two nephews, 


the emperor, and his brother, to appear for 
her. She complained to them much of the 


king, but more of the cardinal : ſhe alſo 


gave them notice of all the exceptions that 
were made to the bull, and deſired both 


their advice and aſſiſtance. They having a 
mind to perplex the king's affairs, adviſed 


her by no means to yield, nor to be induced 
to enter into a religious life; and gave her 
aſſurance,” that by their intereſt at Rome, 
they would ſupport her, and maintain her 
daughter's title, if it went to extremities. And 
as they employed all their agents at Rome, 
to ſerve her concerns, ſo they conſulted with 


the canoniſts about the force of the excep- 
tions to the bull: the iſſue of which was, 


that a breve was found out, or forged, that 
ſupplied ſome of the moſt material defects 
in the bull: for whereas in the bull, the 
preamble bore, that the king and queen had 


deſired the pope's diſpenſation to marry, 


that the peace might continue between the 


two crowns without any other cauſe given. | 
In the preamble of this breve mention 1s 


made of their deſire to marry, - © Becauſe 


“ otherwiſe it was not likely that the peace 


< would: be continued between the two 


ce crowns gz and for that and divers other 


< reaſons they asked the diſpenſations, 


which in the body of the breve, is granted, 


bearing date the-26th of December, 1503. Up- 


on this they pretended, that the diſpenſation 
was granted upon good reaſons; ſince by this 
petition it ES; that there were fears 


L. 


of a breach between the crowus; and that 
there were alſo other reaſons made uſe of, 


tho? they were not named. But there was 
one fatal thing in it; in the bull it is only 
lard, that the-queen's petition bore, (That 


j 


perhaps ſnhe had conſummated her mar- 


| ec fiage | with _ Arthur by the Carnalis 
<q 


. 


and tis plainly faid, That they had con- 
ſummated their marriage. This the king's 


council, who ſuſpected that the breve was 


17 


forged, made great ule of when the queſti- 


on was argued, whether prince Arthur knew 
her or not? tho? at this time, *twas ſaid, the 


Spaniards did put it in on deſign, knowing 


it was liked to be proved, that the former 
marriage was conſummated : which they in- 
tended to throw out of the debate, ſince by 
this it appeared, that the pope did certainly 
know that, and yet granted the breve, and 
that therefore there was to be no more en- 
quiry to be made into that, which was already 
confeſſed; ſo that all that was now to be de- 


bated, was the pope's power of granting 


ſuch a diſpenſation, in which they had good 
er to expect a favourable deciſion of 
ome. | 


Bur there appeared great grounds to re- 


Ject this breve, as a forged writing. It was 


neither in the records of England, nor Spain, 
but ſaid to be found among the papers of 
D. de Puebla, who had been the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador in England at the time of con- 
cluding the match. So that if he only had 
it, it muſt have been caſſated, otherwiſe the 
parties concerned would have got it into their 
hands; or elſe it was forged, ſince many of 
the names were written falſe, which was a 
preſumption that it was lately made by ſome 
Spaniards, who know not how to write the 
names true. For Sigiſmund, who was ſecre- 
tary when it was 1 to have been 
ſigned, was an exact man, and no ſuch errors 
were found in the breve at that time. 


anno 1503, on the ſame day that the bull 
was granted. It was not to be imagined, 
that in the ſame day a bull and a breve 


ſhould have been expedited in the ſame buſi- 


neſs, with ſuch material differences in them. 
And the ſtile of the court of Rome had this 
ſingularity in it, That in all their breves they 


But 
that which ſhewed it a manifeſt forgery was, 
that 1t bore date the 26th of December, 


reckon the beginning of the year from Chriſt- 


mas-day,- which being the nativity of our. 
Lo Rp, they count the year to begin then; 


but in their bulls, they reckon the year to 


begin at the feaſt of the annunciation : fo 


that a breve dated the 26th of December, 


1503, was in the vulgar account in the year 
1502. Therefore it muſt be falſe ; for nei- 


ther was Julius the IId, who granted it, then 


pope; nor was the treaty of the marriage ſo 


ar advanced at that time, as to admit of a 
breve ſo ſoon. But, allowing the breve to 
be true, they had many of the ſame excep- 
tions to it, that they had to the bull, ſince 


riage had been conſummated between the 


it bore that the king deſired the marriage, 
to avoid a breach between the crowns, which. 
was falſe. It likewiſe bore, that the mar- 


re and prince Arthur, which the queen 


[ 


Imperialiſts were convinced the bull was of 


enied was ever done; fo that the ſuggeſtion - 
in her name being, as ſhe ſaid, falſe, it could 
have no force, tho? it were granted to be a 
true breye : And they faid, it was plain, the 


no force; fince they betook themſelves to ſuch. 
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England, 


— 


IN. Octo io came into Eng- 
land; and after the firſt compliments were 
over, he firſt advifed the King to give over 
the proſecution of his ſuit; and then coun- 
ſelled the queen in the pope's name, to en- 
ter into a religious life, and make vows; but 
both were in vain; and he, by affect ing an 
Impartiality, almoſt Toft both ſides. But he 
in great meaſure pacified the king, when, he 


ſhewed him the bull he had brought over 


for N the marriage; yet he would 
not part with it out of his hands, neither to 
the king, nor the cardinal ; upon which great 


inſtances were. made at Rome, that Campe- 


gio might be order'd to ſhew it to ſome of 
the king's counſellors, and to go on and end 
the buſineſs, otherwiſe Wolſey would be 
ruined and wo, = | Yet all this did 
not prevail on the crafty pope,” who knew it 
was intended once to have the bull out of 


Campegio's hands, and then the king would 


leave him to the emperor's indignation : but 
tho* ne poſitively retuſed to grant that, yet 


he ſaid, he left the legates in England, free 


to judge as they faw. cauſe, and promiſed 


that he would confirm their ſentence. _ 


— 


Tu Imperialifts at Rome preſſed him 
hard, to inhibit the legates, and to recall 
the cauſe, that it might be heard before the 
conſiſtory. The pope declined this motion; 
and to mollity the king, he ſent Campana, 
one of his bed- chamber, over to England, 
with compliments top high to gain much cre- 
dit. He aſſured the king, that the pope 
would do for him all he could; not only in 
juſtjce and equity, but in the fulneſs of his 


power: and that tho' he had reaſon to be 


not ſtic 


very apprehenſive of the emperor's reſents. 


ments, yet that did not divert him from his 
zeal for the king's ſervice ; for if his reſign- 
ing the popedogy would advance it, it ſhould. 

t ſtick at that. He was alſo ordered to 
require the legates, to put a ſpeedy end to 
the buſineſs; but his 8 inſtructions to 
Campe io were of another ſtrain, he charged 
him to burn the bull, and to draw out the 
matter by all the delays he could invent. 
Sir Francis Brian and Peter Vannes were diſ- 
patched to Rome, wich new propoſitions, to 
try, whether, if both the 1 and queen 
took religious yows, ſo that their marriage 


were upon that annulled, the pope would 


engage to diſpenſe with the king's: vow, or 
grant him a licence for having two wives. 
Wolſey alſo offered, in the king's name, to 
ſettle a pay for 2000 men, that ſhould be a 


| guard to the pope, and to procure 2 reſti- 


The pope 


tution of ſome of his towns.:on. which the 
Venetians had ſeized. But the Pope did not. 
care to have his guards paid by other princes; 
which he looked on as a putting himſelf in 


© 


their hands. He was in fear of every thing 


that might bring a new calamity upon him, 


and was now reſolved to unite; himſelf firm 


reſolves to ly with the emperor, by whole means only. 
unite with 11 hoped to re-eſtabliſh his Family at Flo- 


the empe- 


Tor. 


; _ texeſts, on the better terms, The 
Was alſo then preſſing him hard for. 
council; of which, belides the av 
l * . a ; 


rence, and eyer after. this, all the uſe he, 
made of the King's earneſtneſz in his divorce, 
was only to draw in the to his in- 


* * 


L 
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comes into 


he was threatened with depoſition, as unca- 
pable by the canons of the church, to hold 
ſuch a dignity. The pope propoſed a jour- 
ney incognito to Spain, and deſired Wolſey 
to go with him for obtaining a general peace; 
but in ſecret, he was making up with the 
| emperor, and gave his agents aſſurances, that 
tho” the legates gave ſentence he would not 
confirm it. Sa the king's correſpondents 
at Rome wrote to him, to ſet on the war 
more vigorouſly againſt the emperor, for he 
could expect nothing at Rome, unleſs the 
emperor's affair dechned, - . i 4 

| THe pope went on with cajoling the 
king's agents in Italy: For when Sir Francis 
Brian and Peter Vannes came to Bononica, 
the protonotary Caſſali was ſuprized to hear 


England; ſince, he ſaid, he knew there were 
ſufficient powers ſent about it, and that the 
pope aſſured him he would confirm their ſen- 
tence; but that he made a great difference 
between the confirming their judgment, by 
which he had the legates between him, and 
the envy or odium of it, and the granting a 
bull, by which the judgment ſhould ariſe 
immediately from himſelf. This his beſt 
friends diſſwaded, and he ſeemed apprehen- 
ſive, that in caſe he ſhould do it, a council 


for it: and any ſuch diſtraction in the pyra- 
cy, conſidering the footing which hereſy had 
already gotten, would ruin the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate and the church. The pope inclined 
more to the diflolying the marriage by the 
queen's taking vows, as that which could 
be beſt defended, but the cardinal gave him 
notice, that the queen would never be 


brought to that, unleſs her nephews had ad- 


country, came to Rome and joined with 
Mantua; and theſe of that faction, reſolved; 
; that if the Spaniſh. army marched from Na- 


[| ples towards them, they would diſpenſe 


with that bull, which provides that the ſuc- 
ceeding pope ſhould be in the ſame 
| place Oo 4 pang} ng rew 
tire to me falle E00 Some t the car« 
dinals ſpoke: highly in favour of cantlinab 
Wolſey, whom (if the ambaſſadors did nut 
flatter and lis groſiy in their letters,) they: 
\revescnced as a deity. And ithe tardinabaf 


Malxua, it ſeems, pro him as a pats: 
p han 7e CN 3 f 1 q 


that the buſineſs was not already ended in 


| the court of Rome had to it, he had particu- "7" "Fa 
lar Reaſon to be afraid; for, being a baſtard, 


1529. | 


would be called, and he ſhould be. depoſed 


Angel ſhould be the next pope, but ſhould 
die ſoon after. He alſo gave advice, that if 


ſupremacy, and all the other appendages of 


lows a ſhort ſummary of them. 
' © By his letter to his confident Gardiner, 

er he. commits the thing chiefly to his care, 
& and orders him to employ all his parts, to 


ther preſents: nor promiſes ;} and that as 


W 7 that the king thought the: cardinal the 


"Mi hs being advertiſed that the pope was | 
«© dead: ) that the French king did allo 
<- of his own motion offer his aſſiſtance to 
c him in it, and that both for publick and 
& private ends, the cardinal was the fitteſt. 


ce ber that the ambaſſadors were to gain, and 


ee rhe king gave chem commiſſion to offer, 
*2and- would certainly make them good: 


<5%:helides all the great preferments which 


* entet into u firm bond; to exclude! all o- 


5 us thought ſitxeſt ſor that erb lee, And 
if ochey ſaw 


. 


come as fat as Lyons he wrote the cardinal 
word; that there went a prophecy, that an 


the pope died, the commiſſion for the le- 
gates muſt needs expire with him, unleſs 
they made ſome ſtep in their buſineſs, by a 
citation of parties, which would keep it 
alive; the cardinal's ambition Was now fo- 
menting ſtrongly, and. he reſolved to lay his 
project for the popedom better than he 
bad done before. His letter about it to 
Gardiner, and the king's inſtructions to his 


ambaſſadors, are printed by Fox, and the 
originals from which they are taken are yet 


extant. He wrote alſo another letter to the 
ambaſſadors: but becauſe the inſtructions 
ſnew what were the methods in chooſing 
popes in thoſe days, by which it may be 
eaſily gathered, how ſuch an election muſt 
nceds recommend a man to infallibility, 


of CHRIS T's vicar on the earth: here fol- 


cc bring it to the deſired iſſue; ſparing nei- 


« he ſaw mens inclination or aftections led 
“ them, whether to publick or private con- 
ce cerns, ſo he ſhould govern himſelf towards 
them accordingly. The inſtructions bear, 


< fitteſt perſon to ſucceed to the papacy ; 


Therefore the ambaſſadors are required 
46 with all poſſible: earneſtneſs and vigour, 
eto promote his election; a ſchedule of the 
< cardinals names is ſent them with marks 
cc to every one, whether he was like to be 
<<: preſent or abſent, favourable, indifferent, 
er οppoſite to them. It was reckoned | 
ͤthere could be but 39 preſent, of which 
e were neceſſary to chooſe the pope. 


4 Of theſe the two kings thought tchem- 


0 felves ſure of 20. So fix was all the num- 
ce to that number they were firft to offer 
them good reaſons; to convince them of 
Lethe cardinals ſitneſs for the Ee But 
becauſe humane frailty was ſuch, that 
cd reaſon did not always take place, they 
were to promiſe promotions, and ſums of 
< money, with: other good rewards, which 


the Cardinal had, that ſhould be ſhared 
among thoſe who did procure his election. 
The cardinals: af their party were firſt to 


c thers. They were alſo to have ſome crea- 
ture of their te go into the conclave, to 
Sir Gtegory Caſſali 


the 'adverſe perry toe ftrong 


<* nothing, then Gardiner was to draw a 
<< proteſtation, which ſhould be made in the 
© name of the two crowns; and that being 
„ made, all the cardinals of their faction 


% were to leave the conclave. 
cc 


fear of the emperor's forces over-awed 
cc 


them, the ambaſſadors were to offer a 
guard of 2 or 3000. men to ſecure the 
** cardinals. And the French king ordered 
* his armies to move, if the Spaniſh troops 


cc 


cc 


They were alſo to afſure them, that the 
© cardinal would preſently upon his election 
© come and live at Rome, and were to uſe 
all endeavours; to gain the cardinal de 
Medici to their faction; but at the fame 
time to aſſure the Florentines, that Wol- 
<£ {ey would aſſiſt them to exclude the Me- 
**.dict's out of the Government of their town 
© and ſtate. They were alſo to have a ftrict 
eye upon the motions of the French facti- 
*. ons, left if the cardinal were excluded, 
they ſhould conſent to any other, and re- 
e fuſe to make the proteftation as it was 
<< deſired. | But to oblige Campegio the 
ee more, it was added, that if they found 
© all hopes of raiſing the cardinal of York 
*© to vaniſh, then they ſhould try if Campe- 
6 gio could be elected; and in that, caſe 
© the cardinals of their faction were to 
make no proteſtation. 8 

Tus E iutrigues were put an end to, 
at this time, by the pope's recovery, which 
when the cardinal heard of, he wrote an- 
other long letter to the ambaſſadors, ** to 
keep all their inſtructions about a new 
<<. pope: very ſecret, to be gaining as many 
& cardinals as they could, and to take care 
* that the cardinals ſhould not go into the 
c conclave, unleſs they were free, and ſafe 
<<. from any fears of the imperial forces. Bur 
e if the pope recovered, they were to preſs 
et him to gi 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


T9 


And if the 


did move either from Naples, or Milan. 


give ſuch orders about the king's Freſh pro- 


< buſineſs, that it might be ſpeedily ended: Poſſtionsa- 


« and the cardinal would come and wait on 
the pope over to Spain, as he had pro- 


<. poſed. And for the apprehenſions the 


had of the emperor's' being highly 
flended with him, if he granted the 
£ king's deſire,” or of his coming into Italy, 
cache needed not fear him. They knew 
„whatever the emperor pretended about 
e his obligation to protect his aunt, it was 
e only for reaſon of ſtate : but if he was 
e ſatisſied in other things, that would be 


2 


60 
«6G ; 
cc 


*<:fo00 paſſed over. They knew alſo that 


e his deſign of going into Italy was laid 
ec aſide for that year; becauſe he apprehend- 
ged. that France and England would make 
war on him in other places. There were 
ee alſd inany precedents found, of diſpenſa- 
tions granted by popes in like caſes: and 


e lately there had been one granted b pope | 
Hun- 


„ Alexander the VIth, to the king 

0 gary, againſt the opinion of his cardinals, 
Which had never been queſtioned: and 
<5:y8t- he could not pretend to ſuch merits 
s ag the king had. OPT BOT GFW 
Tut Imperialiſts were ſo ſtrong at Rome, 


De: 


chat they could not hope to prepail, if the 
emperor was not fixſt gained, ſo there was a 


ins ch 


6 ooncV, ſb that they obkld catr/ 
mig e N e 


Keceet negotiatiem ſet on foot wich lim, but 


a 


bout the 
Divorce, 


| 20 


it had no other effect than only to give great | 
jealouſy, both on the pope, and the king of 
France, another diſpatch was ſent to Rome, 
to procure a commiſſion, with fuller powers 
in it to the legates, and a promiſe under the 
pope's hand to confirm their ſentence: the 
latter was granted, but the former was re- 
fuſed. For the pope was reſolved to go no 
further in that matter, tho Wolſey wrote to 


Rome, that if juſtice were denied the king, 


not only England, but France likewiſe, woftld 
withdraw their obedience from the apoſto- 
lick ſee; becauſe by that it would be infer- 
red, that the emperor had ſuch influence at 
Rome, as to oblige the pope to be partial, 
or favourable, as he pleaſed. At this time 
the cardinal was cheapening his bulls for 
Wincheſter, which were rated at 15000 


ducates; but ſince it was a tranſlation from 


Durham, ſo that a new compoſition would 
come in for that vacancy, he refuſed to pay 
above a third of what was demanded. 
TAE emperor's ambaſſador made a pro- 
teſtation at Rome in the queen's name a- 
ainſt the legates, as partial in the king's 
avour, which the pope received. Gardiner, 
who was a man of great craft, and could 
enetrate well into ſecrets, wrote to the 
ing, aſſuring him, that he might expect 
nothing more from the pope, who was re- 
ſolved to offend neither the emperor nor him; 
and therefore he adviſed him to get the le- 
gates to give ſentence with all poſſible haſte; 
and then when it ſhould come to the em- 


peror's turn to ſollicit the pope for bulls a- 


gainſt the king, the pope would be as back- 
ward as he was now. He was ſo fearful, 
and under ſuch irreſolution, that he could be 
brought to do nothing with vigour: this Gar- 
diner deſired might not be ſhewn to the car- 
dinal; for he was now ſetting up for himſelf, 
and had a private correſpondence with Anne 


HBolleyn, who in one of her letters to him, 
as a token of ſpecial favour, ſent him ſome 


being 


the 
nott ng. 
done by tbem 


cramp rings that the king had bleſſed, of 
which the office is extant; and Gardiner in 
one of his letters ſays, They were much ef- 
teemed for the virtue that was believed to 
be in them. In the promiſe which the pop 

ſigned to confirm the ſentence that ſhould = 
given by the legates, ſome. clauſes were put, 
by which he could eaſily be let looſe from 
it; fo he endeavoured to get another in ful- 
ler terms, by this artifice : he told the! pope, 
that the courrier had met with an acci- 

dent in paſſing a river, by which the promiſe 
was ſo a with water, that it could not 
be made uſe of. But the pope, inſtead of 
catched with this, to give a new one, 
ſeemed glad that it was ſpoiled, and pofi- 

tively refuſed to renew it. And a long and 
earneſt letter which the legates wrote to the 
pope, preſſing him to end the matter 
roundly by a decretal bull, aſſuring him it 
was only ſcruple of conſcience that wrought 
on the king, and no; deſire. of a new wife, 
and that the whole nation was much offend- 
ed with the delays of this matter, in which. 
were all ſo. much concerned, wrought! 
on him, for he conſidered. that as 

only in com with the 


& entirely gained 


. 
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io, and the ſcandals of his life were 
ſo publick, that the motives of intereſt were 
likely to prevail on him more than any other: 
but by all the arts that were uſed, they were 


Cam 


not able to over-reach the pope ; who, 
whatever he might be in his deciſions, ſeem- 
ed infallible in his ſagacity and jealouſy. The 
queen's agents preſſed hard for an avocation, 
but the pope was unwilling to grant that, 
till he had finiſhed his treaty in all other 
points with the emperor; and he began to 
complain much of the cold proceedings of 
the confederates, and that they expoſed him 
ſo much, not only to the emperor's mercy, 
but to the ſcorn of the Florentines : by this 
it was viſible, he was ſeeking a colour for 
caſting himſelf into the emperor's arms. 
Great objections were made to the motion 
for an avocation : it was contrary to the 
king's prerogative to be cited to Rome; and 
it was ſaid he would ſeek juſtice of the 
clergy of England, if the pope denied it. 
It was alſo contrary to the promiſe under the 
pope's hand, and his faith, often given by 
word of mouth, chiefly of late by Campana, 
to recal the legate's commiſſion. But verbal 
promiſes did not bind the pope much, they 
vaniſhed into air; and Campana ſwore, that 
he had not made any ; and for the written 
promiſe, there was a clauſe put in it, by 
which he could eſcape, ſo that he was at 
liberty from all engagements, but thoſe he 
had privately given in diſcourſe, and to theſe 
nm reer 

Tux legates began the proceſs in Eng- 
land, after the neceſſary preliminaries: the 
queen appeared, and proteſted againſt them 
as incompetent judges. Endeavours were 
uſed to terrify her into ſome compliance; it 
was given out that ſome had intended to 
kill the king or the cardinal, and that ſhe 
had ſome hand in it, that ſhe carried very 
diſobligingly to the king, and uſed many 
incident arts to be popular; that the ki 
was in danger of his lite by her means, a 
ſo could no more keep her company, neither 
in bed nor at board: but ſhe was a woman 
of ſo reſolute a mind, that no threatnings 


could daunt her. When both the king and 


ſhe were together in the court, the queen 
inſtead: of anſwering to the legates, kneeled 
down before the king, and ſpoke in a 
manner that raiſed compaſſion in all that 
were preſent; ſhe ſaid, ſhe had been his 
wife theſe twenty years; had borne him ſe- 
veral children, and had always ſtudied to 
pleaſe him, therefore ſhe deſired to know 
wherein ſhe had at any time offended him. 
As for their marriage it was made by both 
their parents, who were eſteemed viſe 
princes, andhad no doubt good counſellors 
when their match was agreed an; but at pre- 
ſent ſhe neither had indifferent judges, nor 
could ſhe expect that her lawyers, being his 
ſubjects, durſt ſpeak freely for her, and thore. 
fore ſhe could not expect juſtice there; ſo 
ſhe went out of the court, and would never 

return to it any more. Upon this the king 
gave her a great character for her extraerdi- | 
nary qualities, and proteſted; he was aQtuated 


ence. He added, that Wolſey e | 
5 i . | im . 


by no ther principles, than that of con- 


bum err to this fait; bur had oppoſed it long: 


that the firſt moved the matter in confeſſion 


to the biſhop of Lincoln, and had deſired 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury to procure him 
the reſolution of the biſhops of England, in 
his caſe; and that they all under their hands 
declared, that his marriage was unlawful. 
The biſhop of Rocheſter denied he had ſign- 
ed it, but Werham pretended he gave him 
leave to make another write his name to it. 
| Fiſher denied this, and it was no way pro- 
bable. FR | EE 

TR legates went on according to the 
forms of law, tho* the queen appealed from 
them to the pope, and excepted both to the 
place, to the judges, and her lawyers: yet 
they pronounced her contumax, and went on 
to examine witneſſes; chiefly, to that parti- 
cular of the conſummation of her marriage 
with prince Arthur. But now ſince the pro- 
ceſs was thus going on, the emperor's a- 
gents preſt the pope vehemently for an avo- 
cation; and all poſſible endeavours were 
uſed by the king's agents to hinder it ; they 
ſpared nothing that would work on the pope; 
-either in the way of perſuaſion, or threat- 
ning: it was told him, that there was a trea- 
ty {et on foot between the king, and the 
Lutheran prinèes of Germany; and that up- 
on the pope's declaring himſelf ſo partial 
as to grant the ayocation, he would certainly 
imbark in the ſame intereſts with them. But 
the pope thought the =, ſo far engaged in 


honour in the points of religion, that he. 


would not be prevailed with to unite with 


Luther's followers ; fo he did not imagine; 


that the effects of his granting the avocation; 
would be fo diſmal, as the cardinal's crea- 
tures repreſented them : he thought it would 
probably ruin him, which might make his 
agents uſe ſuch threatnings, and he did not 


much conſider that, for he hated him in his 


heart. So in concluſion, after the emperor 
had engaged to him, to reſtore his family to 
the government of Florence; he reſolved to 
publiſh his treaty with him: but that the 


'granting rhe vocation, might not look like 


(what indeed it was) a ſecret article, he re- 
ſolved to begin with that; and with great 
ſigns of ſorrow; he told the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors, that he was forced to it; both be- 
cauſe all the lawyers told him; it could not 
be denied, and that he could not reſiſt the 
_ emperor's forces, which ſurrounded him on 
all hands. Their endeavours to gain a lit- 


tle time by delays, were as fruitleſs as their pr 


other arts had been; for on the 15th of July, 
the pope ſigned it, and on the 19th fent it 
by an expreſs meflenger to England. 
Tun legates; Campegio in particular; 
drew out the matter, by all the delays they 


could contrive, and gained much time. At 
laſt, it being brought to that, that ſentence 
was to be pronounced, Campegio; inſtead of 
doing it, adjourn'd the court till October, and 
ſaid, that they being a part of the cenſiſtory, 
muſt obſerve their times of vacation? This 


gave the king and all his court great offende; 
. when they faw what was like tb be the iſſue 


ok a proceſs; on which the king was ſo much 


bent; and in which he was o far engaged 
bock in honour and intereſt. 
""N 9-6; 
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with Gardiner and Fox, 


nion concerning it. 


Camptgio had: 


nothing to loſe in England, but the biſhop- 
rick of Salisbury, for which the pope, or the 
emperor, could eaſily recompence him; but 
Wolſey was under all the terrors that an in- 
ſolent favourite is liable to, upon a change 
in his fortune; none being more abject in 
misfortune, than thoſe that are lifted up with 
ſucceſs. When the avocation was brought to 
England, the king was willing that the le- 
gates ſhould declare their commiſſion void, 


but would not ſuffer the letters citatory to 


be ſerved, for he looked upon it as below his 
dignity to be cited to appear at Rome. The 
king governed himſelt upon this occaſion, 
with more temper than was expected ; he 
diſmiſſed Campegio civilly, only his officers 
ſearched his cofters, when he went beyond 
ſea, with deſign, as was thought, to ſee if 
the decretal bull could be found. Wolſey 
was now upon the point of being diſgraced, 


tho' the king ſeemed to treat him with the 


fame confidence. he had formerly put in 
him; it being uſual for princes to hide 
their deſigns of diſgracing their favourites, 


21 


with higher expreſſions of kindneſſes than or- 


dinary, till their ruin breaks out the more 


violently, becauſe it is not foreſeen. 


Ar this time Dr. Cranmer, a fellow of eſus Cranmer's 
college in Cambridge, meeting accidenrally ropoſition 


about the 
the king's ſecretary King's Di- 


and almoner, at Waltham, the whole diſ- vorce. 


courſe of England being then about the di- 
vorce, theſe two courtier's: knowing Cran- 
mer s learning and ſolid judgment, entertain- 
ed him with it, and deſired to hear his opi- 
He modeſtly declined 
it; but told them, that he judged it would 
be a ſhorter and ſafer way once to clear it 
well, if the marriage was unlawful in itſelf, 
by virtue of any divine precept : for if that 


wete proved, then it was certain, that the 


pope's diſpenſation could be of no force to 
make that lawful, which Go p had declared 


to be unlawful. Therefore he thought, that 
inſtead of a long fruitleſs negotiation at 
Rome, it were better to conſult all the learn- 


ed men; and the univerſities of Chriſtendom; 


for if they once declared it in the King's fa- 
your, then the pope muſt needs give judg- 


ment, or otherwiſe the bull being of itſelf 
null and void, the marriage would be ſound 


ſinful, notwithſtanding the pope's diſpenſa- 
tion. This ſeemed a very good motion, 


which they reſolved to offer to the king; ſo 
next night when he came to Greenwich, they 
opoſed it to him, but with this difference, 
that Gardiner had a mind to make it paſs 


for their cwn contrivanck; but Fox; who 
| was of a more ingenuous nature, told the 
| He was much 
affected with it, as ſoon as he heard it, and 
ſid, had he known it ſooner it would have 
ſaved him a vaſt expence, and much trouble; 
and would needs have Cranmer ſent for to 
Fourt, faying; in his coarſe way of fpeaking; 
That he had the ſow by the right ear. S6 
he was ſent fax to court, and being brought 
before he king, he carried him? 


king from whom they had it. 


ore t 85 k | : fo; that 
the" king conteived! an high opinion of his 


judgment and danddur, Which he preſerved. 

to his death; and ſtill paid à reſpect th him; 

be bnd all the orher ehürchmén that HEE 
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» 


man of great dexterity and cunning ; yet he 
never had any reſpect for him, but for Cran-- 


Wolſey's 


diſgrace. 


The RRPORMAT TON of the 


about him: and tho* he made more uſe of 
Gardiner in his buſineſs, whom he found a 


mer, tho the King knew that in many things 
he differed from him, yet for all his being ſo 


impatient of contradiction, he always re- 


verenced him. „ 


HE was ſoon looked on ds a rifing church 


man, and the rather, becauſe the cardinal 
was now declining ; for in the following Mi- 
chaelmas term, the king ſent for the great 


ſeal, which the cardinal at firſt was not wil- | 


ling to part with ; but the next day the king 


wrote to him, and he preſently delivered it 


to the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, It was 


offered back again to Warham, archbiſhop 


of Canterbury ; but he being very old, and 
foreſeeing great difficulties in the keeping of 
it, excuſed himſelf. So it was given to Sir 


Thomas More, who was not only eminent in 


Information againſt the car 


his own profeſſion, but in all other learning; 


and was much eſteemed for the ſtrictneſs of 
his life, and his contempt of money ; he was 


alſo the more fit to be made uſe of, having 


Soon 
ut in an 
| inal, in the king's 
bench, bearing, that notwithſtanding the ſta- 


been in ill terms with the cardinal. 
after, Hales the ory goers), 


| tute of Richard the IId, againſt the procu- 


ring bulls from Rome, under the pains of 


premunire, yet he had procured bulls for his 


legantine power, which he had for many 


| Years executed; and ſome particulars, for 


ed his ignorance of the ſtatute, and ſubmit- 
ted himſelf to the king's mercy. Upon this 


his perſon might be ſeized on. Then was 


form, were named out of a great many more. 
To this he put in his anſwer, by his attor- 
ney, and confeſſed the indictment, but plead- 


it was declared, that he was out of the 


king's protection, and that he had forfeited | 


his goods and chattels to the king, and that 
his rich palace of York-houſe (ſince White- 


hall) with all that vaſt wealth, and royal 
furniture that he had heaped together, (which 


was beyond any thing that had ever been 
' ſeen, in England before) ſeized on for the 


bring him lower, and to t 


king. 


g. But it ſeems the king had not a 
mind to deſtroy him outright, but only to 
if the terror of 


that would have any influence on the pope. 
Therefore on the 2 1ſt of November, the king 
granted him firſt protection, and then his 


pardon, and reſtored him to the archbiſhop- 
rick of York, and the biſhoprick of Win- 


| cheſter, and gave him back in money, goods, 


and: plate, that which amounted to 63 74 l. 


3 8. 7 d. and many kind meſſages were ſent 


him, both by the king, and Anne Bolleyn. 


moſt extravagant pride, ſo he was no leſs 


As he had carryed his greatneſs with 


baſely caſt down with his misfortune ; and 


having no ballaſt within himſelf, but being 


D 


wholly guided by things without him, he 
was lifted up, or caſt down, as the ſcales of 


fortune turned; yet his enemies had gone 


too far yer to ſuffer a man of his parts or 


#4 
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LON 
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- 


the 


temper, to return to favour. And therefore 


they ſo ordered it, that an high charge of 


my articles was brought againſt him, into 


9 


5 


; MF, 


e phraſe they meant uſually the King's di- 
vorce) and then he would find in his con- 


ule of lords, in the par ia ent that ſat 


in November following; and it paſſed there, | 


where he had but few friends, and many and 


great enemies. But when the charge was 
ſent down to the houſe of commons, it was 
ſo managed, by the induſtry of Cromwell, 
who had been his ſervant, that it came to 
nothing. The heads of it have been often 
printed; they related chiefly to his legantine 
power, contrary to law, to his inſolence and 
ambition, his lewd life, and other things that 


were brought to defame, as well as deſtroy 


him. 
Arr theſe things did ſo ſink his proud 
mind, that a deep melancholy overcame his 


ſpirits. The king ſent him frequent aſſu- 


rances of his favour, which he received with 
extravagant tranſports of joy, falling down 
on his knees in the dirt, before the meſſen- 
ger that brought one of them, and holding 
up his hands for joy, which ſhewed how 


mean a ſoul he had, and that, as himſelf af- 


terward acknowledged, he preferred the 
king's favour to GOD ALMiGnurty's: but 


the king found they took little notice of him 


at Rome ; the emperor hated him, and the 
pope did not Jove him, looking on him as 
one that was almoſt equal to himſelf in 
Power; and tho” they did not love the pre- 
cedent to have a cardinal ſo mſed, yet they 
were not much troubled at Rome, to ſee it 
fall on him. So in Eaſter-week he was or- 
dered to go North, tho? he had a great mind 
to have ſtayed at Richmond, which the king 
had given him in exchange for Hampton- 
court, that he had alſo built; but that was 

too near the court, and his enemies had a 
mind to ſend him further from it. Accord- 
ingly he went to Cawood in Yorkſhire, in 
which journey it appears that the ruins of 
his ſtate were conſiderable, for he travelled 
thither with 160 horſe in his train, and 72 
carts following him with his houſhold ſtuff. 

Jo conclude his ſtory all at once, he was, 
in November the next year, ſeized on by the 
earl of Northumberland, who attached him 
for high treaſon, and committed him to the 
keeping of the lieutenant of the Tower, 
who was ordered to bring him up to Lon- 
don. And even then he had gracious meſ- 
ſages from the king; but theſe did not work 
much on him; tor, whether it was that he 
knew himſelf guilty of ſome ſecret practices 


with the pope, or with the emperor, which 
yet he denied to the laſt, or whether he could 


no longer ſtand under the king's diſpleaſure, 
and that change of condition, he was ſo caſt 
down, that on his way to London he ſicken- 
ed at Sheffield-park, in the earl of Shrews- 
bury's houſe, from whence by ſlow journies 
he went as far as Leiceſter, where, after 
ſome days languiſhing, he died, and at the 
laſt made great proteſtations of his having 


6 ſerved the king faithfully, and that he had 


cc little regarded the ſervice of Go vp, to do 
ce him pleaſure ; but if he had ſerved Go p, 
cc as. he had done him, he would not have 


e given him over ſo as he did, in his grey 


6e hairs. And he deſired the king to re- 


fleet on all his paſt ſervices, and in particu- 


lar, „in his weighty matter (for by that 


e ſeience 
nn 
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% ſcieuce, whether he had offended him or | 


* hot. He died the 28th of November, 
1530, and was the greateſt Inſtance that ſe- 
veral ages had ſhewn of the variety and in- 
conſtancy of human things, both in his riſe 
and fall; and by his temper in both, it ap- 
pears he was unworthy of his greatneſs, and 
deſerved what he ſuffered. But to conclude, 
all that is to be ſaid of him, thus the writer 
of his life finiſhes his account of him, © Here 
« is the end and fall of pride and arrogance ; 


c for I aſſure you, in his time he was the 


© haughtieſt man in all his proceedings alive, 
ce having more reſpect to the honour of his 
« perſon, than he had, to his ſpiritual pro- 
cc feſſion, wherein ſhould be ſhewn all meek- 
« neſs and charity. 1 

Tuk change of this great miniſter, was 
followed by a change of counſels ; and there- 
fore the king reſolved to hold a parliament, 
that he might meet his people, and eſtabliſh 


ſuch a good underſtanding berween himſelt 


and them, that he might have all ſecured at 
home, and then he reſolved to proceed more 
confidently abroad. There had been no par- 
Uament for ſeven years; but the blame of 


that, and of every other miſcarriage falling 


naturally on the diſgraced; miniſter, he did 


not doubt, that he ſhould be able to give his 


people full ſatisfaction, in that, and in every 
thing elſe, So a parliament was ſummoned 
to meet the third of November: and there, 
among ſeveral other laws that were made for 
the publick good of the kingdom, there were 
bills ſent up by the houſe of commons, againit 
ſome of the moſt exorbitant abuſes of the 
_ Clergy: one was againſt the exactions for the 


probates of Wills; another was for the re- 


ulating of mortuaries; a third was about 
the plurality of benefices, and non-reſidence; 
and churchmen, being farmers of Lands. In 
the paſſing theſe bills there were ſevere re- 
flections made on the vices and corruptions of 
the clergy of that time, which were believed 
to flow from men that favoured Luther's doc- 
trine in their hearts. e 

WHEN theſe bills were brought up to 
the houſe of lords, the biſhop of Rocheſter 


ſpeaking to them, did refleft on the Houſe 


of commons, ſaying,” that they were reſolved 
to bring down the church, and he defired 
they would conſider the miſerable ſtate of 
the kingdom of Bohemia, to which it was 


reduced by hereſy ; and ended, “ That all 
ce this was for lack of faith **. But this being 
afterwards known to the houſe of commons, | 
they ſent their ſpeaker Sir Thomas Audley, 
- » with thirty of their members, to eomplain to 


the king of the biſhop of Rocheſter, for ſay- 


4 ing, that their acts flowed from the want of 
faith, which was an high imputation on the 


whole nation, when the 5 of the 
commons was ſo charged, 

foot by the court, to moxtify that biſhop, who 
was unacceptable to them, for his adhering 
ſo firmly to the queen's cauſe. The king 
ſent for the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
fix other biſhops, and before them, told the 


complaint of the commons. But the biſnop 


ok Rocheſter excuſed himfelf, and ſaid, he 
> only meant of the Kingdom of Bohemia, when 


mities. 


preſſions of the clergy. 9 
much by this means; for theſe acts did not 
only leſſen their preſent profits, but did Pen a 


ged, as if they had 
been infidels and heathens. This was ſet on 


he ſaid all lowed from the want of faith, 


mons. This explanation the king ſent by the 


treaſurer of his houſhold, Sir William Fitz- 


Williams. | 

Bur tho' the matter was paſſed over, yet 
they were not at all ſatisfied with it, fo that 
they went on, laying open the abuſes of the 
cle... 1 aig 

IN the houſe of peers, great oppoſition 
was made to the bills, and the clergy, both 
within and without doors, did defame them, 
and ſaid, theſe were the ordinary beginnings 


2 


and did not at all intend the houſe of com 


of hereſy, to complain of abuſes, and pretend 


reformation, on purpoſe to diſgrace the cler- 
gy, from which herely took its chief ſtrength : 
and the ſpiritual lords did generally oppoſe 
them, the temporal lords being no leſs ear- 


neſt to have them paſſed, The cardinal was 


ed himſelf as ſubmiſſive in his fawning, as he 
had formerly done in his ſcorn and contempt 


of all who durſt oppoſe him. But the king 


ſet the bills forward, and in the end they 
were agreed to by the lords, and had the 
royal aſſent. „„ 

Tu king intended by this, to let the 
pope ſee what he could do if he went on to 


offend him, and how willingly his parhament - 


would concur with him, if he went to extre- 
He did alſo endear himſelf much to 
the people, by relieving them from the op- 
But the clergy loſt 


the way for other things that were more 

their detriment” afterward, Their oppoiing 
of this, and all other motions for reforma- 
tion, did very much encreaſe rhe prejudices 


that were conceived againſt them: whereas 


if ſuch motions had riſen from themſelves, 
or had at leaſt been cheriſhed by them, their 
adverſaries .had not perhaps. been fo fayour- 


ably heard; ſo fatally did they miſtake their 
true intereft, when they thought bg were 


concerned, to link with it all abuſe, and 


corruptions, 


TERRE paſt another bill in this parlia- 
ment, which bore in a preamble the higheſt 
flattery that could be put in paper, of the 
great things the king had done for the church 
and nation, in which he had been at yaſt 
charges, and that divers of the ſubjects had 
lent great ſums of money, which had been 
all well employed in the publick ſervice: 


admitted to fit in the houſe, where he ſthew- ' 


and whereas they had ſecurity for their pay- 


ment, the parliament did ofter all theſe ſums 
ſo lent to the king; and diſcharged him of 
all the obligations or aſſignations made for 


their payments, and of all ſuits that might 


ariſe thereupon. | | | 

T x1s. was brought into the houſe by the 
king's ſervants, who enlarged much on the 
wealth and peace of the nation, notwith- 
ſtanding the wars, the king ons making 
his enemies country the ſcene of them; and 
ſuewed, that for fourteen years the king had 
but one ſubſidy from his people; that now 
he en notipng for any other purpoſe but 
only to be diſcharged of a debt. contracted 


Dt 
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for the publick, the accounts whereof u eres 
ſhewuß by which they might fee 
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uſes the money ſo. raiſed had been applied. 


But there were ſeveral ends in paſſing this 


to deliver the king from a charge by it, but 


alſo to ruin all che cardinal's friends and 
creatures, whom he had cauſed every where 
to advance great ſums, for an example to 


others. Some in the houſe who were con- 


vinced that the act was pnjuſt in itſelf, yet 


did eaſily give way to it, that they might 


_ efteQually, for the future, diſcredit that way 


of raiſing money by loans, as judging it to 


no ſums of money ſhould be raiſed but by 


parliament: ſo this act paſſed, and occaſion- 
ed great murmurings among all them that 


ſuffered by it. But to qualify the general 
diſcontent, the king gave a free pardon to 


his ſubjects for all offences, ſome capital ones 
| = excepted, as is uſual in ſuch caſes; and 
to. 


eep the clergy. under the laſh, all tranſ- 


greſſions of proviſors and præmunire were 


excepted, in which they were all involved, 
as will afterwards appear. There are two 


other exceptions in this pardon, not fit to 


be omitted; the one is of the pulling jor 
digging down croſſes on the highways, which 


bill; thoſe of the court did not only intend 


5 


be the publick intereſt of the kingdom, that 


ſhews what a ſpirit was then ſtirring among 


the people: the other is of the forfeitures 


that accrued to the king by the proſecution 
againſt, cardinal Wolſey, that is, the cardi- 
nal's college in Oxford, with the lands be- 
longing to it, which are excepted, upon 
which the dean and canons reſigned their 
lands belonging to the king, the original of 
which is ſtill extant, But the king founded 


the college a-new ſoon after. All this was 


done both to keep the clergy quiet, and to 
engage them to uſe what intereſt they had in 
the court of Rome, to diſpoſe the Pope to 


uſe the king better in his great ſuit. After 


theſe acts were paſſed, on the 1th of De- 
cember, the parliament was prorogued till 
April following, yet it did not ſit till Ja- 
nuary ater that, being continued by ſeveral 


prorogations. 


TE RE had been great induſtry uſed in 
carrying elections for the parliament, and 


they were ſo ſucceſsful, that the king was 


reſolved to continue it for ſome time. This 
great buſineſs being happily over, the king's 
thoughts turned next to affairs beyond ſea. 
The whole world was now hat peace. The 
pope and emperor (as was ſaid before) had 
made an alliance on terms: of ſuch advantage 


to the pope, that as the emperor. did fully 


repair all paſt injuries, ſo he laid new aud 


„ 


great obligations on him; for he engaged 


that he would aſſiſt him in the recovery of 


his towns, and that he would reſtore his fa- 
mily to the government & Florence, and 
inveſt his nephew in it, wirft the title of 


Duke, to whoſe ſon he would marry his own 
natural daughter; and that he would hold 
the kingdom of Naples of the papacy. 
Theſe were the motives that directed the 
2 conſcience, ſo infallibly in the king's 
'bulineſs. Not long after that, in Auguſt, 
another peace was made in Cambray, be- 
tween the emperor and the French king, and 
lady Margaret, the emperor's aunt, and re- 
gent of Flanders, where the king Hrſt found 


the hollow neſs of the French friendſhip and 


alliance; for he was not fo much conſidered 


> 


* 


ceived that Francis would 


10t, Embroil his 


TEE emperor went over to Italy and met 
the pope at Bononia, where he was trowned 


with great magnificence. The pope and he 


lodged together in the ſame palace, and 
ſhip between them, that the King's ambaſ- 
ſadors did now clearly perceive that they 
were firmly united. The emperor did alſo, 
by a rare mixture of generoſity and prudence, 
reſtore the dutchy of Milan; to Francis For- 
ſa. By this he ſettled the peace of Italy, 
nothing holding out but Florence, which he 
knew would be ſoon reduced, when there 
was no hope df ſuccour from France, and 
accordingly after eleyen,months ſiege, it was 
taken, and within a year after, Alexander 
de Medici was made duke of it. About the 
time that the emperor came to Bononia, news 
was brought that the Turks was forced to 
raiſe the ſiege of Vienna, ſo that all things 
concurred to raiſe his glory very high. At 
Bononia he would needs receive the two 
crowns of the Roman empire, that of Milan 
and that of Rome, which was done with all 
the magnificence poſſible, the pope. himſelf 
ſaying maſs both in Latin and Greek. Thete 
is one ceremony of the coronation fit to be 
taken notice of in this work, that the em- 
peror was firſt put in the habit of a canon of 
Sancta Maria de la Torre in Rome, and after 
that in the habit of a deacon, to make him 
be look'd on as an eccleſiaſtical perſon: 
This had riſen out of an extravagant va- 
nity of the court of Rome, who deviſed 
ſuch rites to raiſe their reputation ſo high, 
that on the greateſt ſolemnity, the emperor 
ſhould appear in the habit of the loweſt of 
| the, ſacred orders, by which he muſt know, 


that biſhops and . prieſts are above him. 


| When the pope and he firft met, the cere 
mony of killing the pope's foot was much 
look d for, and the emperor. very gently 
kneeled to pay that ſubmiſſion, but the pope 
(Whether it was that he thought it was no 
more ſeaſonable to expect ſuch complements, 
or more ſignally to oblige the emperor) did 
humble himſelf fo far, as to dray in his foot, 
auc i his cheek... I” 
Tux king now intending to proceed in 
the method propoſed by Cranmer, ſent to 
Oxford and Cam 

major part of the convocation, to thirty- 
three doctors aud batchelors of divinity, K 
whom that faculty was to name: they were m 
im powered to determine the queſtion, and 
put the ſeal of the univerſity to their con- 
cluſions: and they gave their opinions, that 
the marriage of the brother's wife, was con- 
trary both to the laws of Go p and nature. 

At Cambridge the convocation was unwil- 
ling to refer it to a ſelect number; yet it 
was afier ſome days practice obtained, but 
with great difficulty, that it ſhould be re- 
ferred to thirty-nine; of which number two 
thirds agreeing, they were empowered to 


N 
4 


own affairs, to carry on his divorcdee. 


there appeared ſuch ſigns of a familiar triend- 


d and Cambridge to procure their con- The 'uni- 
cluſions. At Oxford it was referred, by the verſties- 
| 5 ; declare a- 
ainſt the 
ing's 


arriage. 


put the ſeal of the univerſity to their deten. 
_ mination; 
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mination. - Theſe” agreed in opinion with 


thoſe of Oxford. a The jealouſy that went of 


Dr. Cranmer's favouring Lutheraniſm, made, 
that the popiſh party oppoſed every thing in 
which he was engaged. They were alſo 
afraid of Anne Bolleyn's advancement, who 
was believed to be tinctured with thoſe opi- 
nions. Crook, a learned man in the greek 
tongue, was employed in Italy, to procure 
the reſolutions or divines therè; in which 
he was ſo ſucceſsful, that beſides the great 
diſcoveries he made in ſearching the manu- 
{cripts of the greek fathers, concerning their 
opinion in this point, he engaged ſeveral 
perſons to write for the king's cauſe, and 
alſo got the Jews to give their opinions of 
the laws in Leviticus, that they were moral 
and obligatory : yet when a brother died 
without iſſue, his brother might marry his 
widow within Judea, for preſerving their fa- 
milies and ſucceſſion; but they thought that 
might not be done out of Judea. The ſtate 
of Venice would not declare themſelves, but 
faid, they would be neutrals; and 1t was not 
eaſy to perſuade the divines of the republick, 
to give their opinions, till a brief was ob- 
tained. of the pope, permitting all divines, 
and canoniſts, to deliver their opinions ac- 
cording to their conſciences, which was not 
granted but with great difficulty, Crook was 
not in a condition to corrupt any, for he 
complained in all his letters, of the great 


want he was in; and he was in ſuch ill terms | 


with John Caſſali, the king's ambaſlador at 
Venice, that he complained much of him to 
the king, and was in fear of being poiſoned 
by him. The pope abhorred this way of pro- 
ceeding, tho* he could not decently oppoſe 
it, but he ſaid, in great ſcorn, that no triar 
ſhould ſet limits to his power. Crook was 
ordered to give no money, nor make any 
promiſes *rill they. had freely delivered their 
opinions, Which as he writ, he had ſo care- 
fully obſerved, that he offered to forfeit his 
head, if che contrary was found true. Fif- 
teen or twenty crowns was all the reward he 
gave, even to thoſe that wrote for the King's 
cauſe; and a few crowns he gave to ſome of 
thoſe that ſubſcribed.” But (the 'emperor 
rewarded . thoſe that wrote againſt the di- 
vorce, with benefices; ſo little reaſon 
there was to aſcribe the ſubſeriptions he pro- 
cured, to corruption, the contary of which, 
appears by his original accounts, yet extant. 
Beſides many divines and canoniſts, not only 
whole houſes of religious orders, but even the 


ö 
| 


king's marriage, as unlawful in itfelf. At 
Paris, the Sorbon made their detetminatibn 
with great ſole After 4 mass of tt 


: * 


de facto, grounded upon a received miſtake 


ce „ peri, fad "i 
te © and the eatholick kale and 
re denied Juſtice. From which they a prer 

7 Uh 


agreed on this, that the king's marriage was 
unlawful, and that the pcpe could not diſ- 
penſe with it. At Orleans, Angiers, and 
Tholouſe, they determined to the fame pur- 
poſe. Eraſmus had a mind to live in quiet, 
and ſo he would not give his opinion, nor 
offend either party. Grineus, was em- 
ployed to try what Bucer, Zuinglius, and 
Oecolampadius thought of the m. 
age. 
in Leviticus did not bind, and were not mo- 
ral; becanſe Go p, not only diſpenſed, but 
commanded them to marr 
wife, when he died without iſſue. Zuinglius 
and Oecolampadius were of another mind, 
and thought theſe laws were moral; but 
were of opinion, that the iſſue by a marriage 
» 2 
ought not to be 1llegitimated, 
CALVIN thought the marriage was null, 
and they all Fr, | that the pope's diſpenſa- 
tion was of no force. Oſiander was employed 


were afraid of giving the emperor new 

grounds of diſpleaſure. 
MELANCTHON thought the law in Levi- 

ticus was diſpenſable, and that the marriage 


ſtares and princes might make what law they 
pleaſed; and tho* the divines of Leipſick, 
after much diſputing abour, did agree, that 
thoſe laws were moral, yet they could never 
be brought to juſtify the divorce, with the 
ſubſequent marriage that followed upon it, 
even after it was done, and that the king 
appeared very inclinable to receive their 
docttine; fo ſteadily did they follow their 
conſciences, even againſt their intereſts: But 


| the pope was more compliant; for he offered 


to Caſlali, to grant the king a diſpenſation 
for having another wife, with which the im- 
perialiſts feemed not diflatified. | 
TAE king's cauſe being thus fortified 
by ſo many reſolutions in his favour, he 
made many members of parliament, in' a pro- 
rogation time, write a letter to the pope, 
which was ſigned by the cardinal, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, four other biſhops, 
twenty-two abbots, forty=two peers, and 
eleven commoners. The contents of the 


letter, and the pope's anſwer were: | 
Tua x their near relation to the king, 
made them addreſs thus to the pope. The 


ve 17 cauſe was now in the opinion 
« of the learned men, and univerſities, both 
* in England, France, and Italy, found 
Juft, which ought to prevail ſo far with 
the pope, tha one. 
notwithſtanding any contradiction, he 


cc 
xc 


oat touching a king and kingdom, 
. fince neither the juſtice of the cauſe, nor 
the King's moſt. earnel 
* valle with him, they were all forced to 
« complaim of” that ſtrang 


. ; - 


king; wh. by his auchorit 


authority, and with, his 
bee ths, anch ee. 


ick faith, and 


, 


d |] © hended great miſchief and ci 
« ide Re | 


a only de prevented 


* 


Bucer's opinion was, that the laws 


to engage the Lutheran divines, but they 


ve, that tho! none moved in it, and 
otight” to confirm” their judgment, eſpe- 

whom he was Jo much obliged. But 
ſt. Larneſt deſires had pre- 
e uſage of their 


yet was now 


25 


their brother's 


might be lawful; and that in thoſe matters, 


by the 
* © king's 


cc king's | ing another wife, of whom 
te he might Ex. iſſue. This could not 


& be done, till his preſent marriage 
c was annulled. And if the pope would 
cc ſtill refuſe to do this, they muſt conclude 
ce that they were abandoned by him, and ſo 
& ſeek for other remedies. This they moſt 
cc earneſt] 
ce they did not deſire to go to extremities, 
till there was no more to be hoped for at 
« his hands. . E 5 
To this the pope made anſwer, the 27th 
September. He took notice of the 
vehemency of their letter, which he for- 
we them, imputing it to their great af- 
ection to their king, they had charged 
him with ingratitude and injuſtice; two 
grievous imputations. He acknowledged all 
they wrote of the obligations he owed to 

c their king, which were far greater thay they 
« called them, both on the apoſtolick ſee, 
« and himſelf in particular. But in the 
ce king's cauſe he had been ſo far from de- 
*© nying juſtice, that ho was oft charged, as 


< having been too partial to him. He had 
cc 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 


of 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc: 
"6 


ear it, rather out of favour, than in ri- 
gour of law ; upon which the queen had 
appealed : he had delayed the admitting 
* he ſaw it could not be any longer denied 
to be heard, it was brought before the 
conſiſtory, where all tht cardinals, with 
one conſent, found that the appeal, and 
an avocation of the cauſe muſt be granted. 


deſired to put it to a trial, but on the 
contrary, by his ambaſſadors at Bononia, 
moved for a delay: and in that poſture it 
was ſtill, nor could he give ſentence in a 
thing of ſuch conſequence, when it was 
not ſo much as ſought for. For the con- 
cluſions of univerſities and learned men, 
he had ſeen none of them from any of the 
& king's ambaſſadors. It was true ſome of 
ce them had been brought to him another 
way; but in them there was no reaſons 
given, but only bare concluſions, and he 
b pad ſeen very important things for the 


8; a 25 


cipitate a ſentence, in a cauſe of ſuch high 
importance, till all things were fully heard 
and conſidered. He wiſhed their king 

might have male iſſue, but he was not in 
Gop's ftead to give it. And for their 


cc 


© they were neither agreeable to their wiſ- 
cc 


© dom, nor to their religion, Therefore he 
ce admoniſhed them to abſtain from ſuch 
ct counſels; but minded them that it is not 


prayed him to prevent, ſince 


(pres a commiſſion to two legates to 


of it, as long as was poſſible, but when 


That fince that time, the king had never 


other ſide ; and therefore he muſt not pre- 


threatenings of ſeeking other . remedies, 


tc the 9 2 fault if the patient will do 


ce himſelf hurt. He knew the king would 


tc never like ſuch courſes; and tho he had 


« à juſt value for their interceſſion, yet he 


c conſidered the king much more, to whom, 
ce as he 


<« could grant with his honour, ſo he was 


tc yery deſirous to examine this matter, and 


* to put it to a ſpeedy iſſue, and would do 
cor TH G Hier LS „ 
ing CoD. 
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had never denied any thing that he 
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to grant nothing, or apprehending that ſome 
bull might be brought into England, in be- 
half of the queen, or the diſgraced cardinal, 
did, on the 19th of September, put forth a 
proclamation againſt any who purchaſed any 
thing from Rome, or elſewhere, contrary to 
his royal prerogative and authority, or ſhould 
publiſh or divulge any ſuch thing, requiring 
them not to do it, under the pains of incur- 
ring his indignation, impriſonment, and other 

a; ryan on their perſons. This was 


founded on the ſtatutes of proviſors and pre- 


munires: but that being done, he reſolved 
next. to publiſh to the world, and to his ſub- 


jects the juſtice of his cauſe. Therefore ſome 


learned men were appointed to compare all 
that had been written on it, and out. of all 


the tranſcripts of the manuſcripts, of fathers 


and councils, to gather together whatſoever 
did ſtrengthen it. There were three of theſe 
manuſcripts in the Cotton library, of which 

one contains a large vindication of theſe au- 
thorities, from ſome exceptions made to them; 
another is an anſwer to the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter's book for the queen's cauſe ; a third 
digeſts the matter into twelve articles. But 


all theſe, and many more, were ſumm'd up 


in a. ſhort book, and printed firſt in Latin, 
then in Engliſh, with the determinations of 
the Univerſities before it. Theſe are of ſuch 
weight and importance, and give ſo great a 
light to the whole matter, that the reader 
will not be ill pleaſed. to have a ſhort abſtract 

of them laid before him. 


An ABsTracrT of thoſe things which 
were written for the Divorce. 

HE E law of marriage was e, given 
oe by Go to Adam in the ſtate of inno- 
cence, with this declaration, That man and 
wife were one fleſh ; but being afterwards 
corrupted by the inceſtuous commixtures of 


' thoſe which were of kin, in the neareſt de- 


grees, the primitive law was again revived 
by Moſes : and he gives many rules and pro- 
hibitions about the degrees of kindred and 


affinity, which are not ſo looked on as new 


laws, and judiciary precepts, but as a reſto- 
ring of the law of. nature originally given by 
Gov, but then much corrupted. For as the 

reface, which is ſo oft repeated before theſe 
id « I am the LoR D, inſinuates that 
they were conform to the divine nature; ſo 
the conſequences of them ſhew they were 
moral and natural; for the breaches of them 
are called wickedneſs and abomination, and 


are ſaid to defile the land; and the violation 


arg by 
which the land was polluted, and for whict 


ih an unclean thing ; he hath, uncovered 


- 
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ce his brother's nakedneſs; they ſhall be 
cc childleſs.” Theſe are clear and expreſs 
laws of Gop; which therefore muſt needs 
oblige all perſons of what rank ſoever, with- 


IN the New 


about the degrees of marriage in Leviticus, 
by the council at Neoceſarea. If a woman 
had been married to two brothers, ſhe was 
to be caſt out of the communion of the 


declared the obligation of the precepts; 


out exception. | | 
Teſtament, St. John Baptiſt church, till her death; and the man that 

married his brother's wife was to be anathe- 

matized, which was alſo confirmed in a coun- 


cil held by pope Gregory the IId. In the 


ſaid to Herod, It is not lawful for thee to 
* take thy brother's wife; which ſhews, 
that theſe laws of Moſes were ſtill obligato- 


| St. Paul alſo, in his epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, condemns the inceſtuous perſon 
for having his father's wife, which is one of 


the degrees forbidden by the law of Moſes, ' 
and calls it a fornication, not ſo much as 


named among the Gentiles. From whence 
it is inferred, that theſe forbidden degrees 
are excluded by the law of nature, fince the 
Gentiles did not admit them. St. Paul alſo 
calls it by the common name of fornication, 
. within which, according to that place, all 
undue commixtures of men and women are 
included: therefore thoſe places in the New 
Teſtament, that condemn . do al- 
fo candemn marriages in forbidden degrees. 
Our Saviour did alſo aſſert the founda- 
tion of affinity, by ſaying, That man and 


wife were one fleſh. 


Bur in all controverted things, the ſenſe 


council of Agde, where the degrees that 


make a marriage inceſtuous are reckoned, 


this of marrying the brother's wife is one of 


them: and there it was decreed, that all 
marriages within theſe degrees were null, 


and the parties ſo contracting, were to be 
, caſt out of the communion of the church, 
and put among the catechumens, till they 


had ſeparated themſelves from one another. 


And in the ſecond council of Toledo, the 


t 
L 
' 


the degrees of marriage is acknowledged. It 


authority of the Moſaical prohibitions about 


was one of Wickliff's errors, that the prohi- 
bition of marriage within ſuch degrees was 


without any foundation in the law of Goo; 


for which, and other points, he was con- 
demned firit in a convocation at London, 
then at Oxford, and laſt of all at the general 
council of Conftance, theſe condemnations 


of the Scriptures muit be taken from the | were confirmed. So formerly had the church 
tradition of the church, which no good ca- in many provincial councils, and in one that 


tholick can deny; and that is to be found in 
the decrees of popes and councils, and in the 
writings' of the fathers and doctors of the 


church; againſt which, if any argue from 


their private underſtanding of the Scriptures, 


{ 


was general, decided this matter. 
NExr to theſe, the opinions of the fa- 
thers were to be conſidered. - In the Greek 


church Origin firſt. had occaſion to treat a- 


bout it, writing on Leviticus, and Chryſo- 


it is the way of hereſy, and favours of Luther- ſtome after him, but moit fully St. Baſil the 
aniſm. The firſt of the fathers, who had oc- great, who do expreſsly aſſert the obligati- 
caſion to write of this matter, was Tertulli- ons of the precepts. The laſt particularly, 
refuting at great length the opinion of ſome, 


an, who lived within an age after the apo- 
ſtles. He, in expreſs words, ſays, © That the 
« law of not marrying the brother's wife, 
ce did ſtill oblige Chriſtians. 


for his reſolution of ſome things, in which 
he deſired direction; and one of theſe is, 
Whether a man may marry his brother's wife? 
(who in the la e of that time was called 
his kinſwoman. he pope anſwered nega- 
tively, and proved it by the law of Moſes, 
and therefore defined, That if any of the 
Engliſh nation, who had married within that 
degree, and were converted to the faith, he 
muſt be admoniſhed to abſtain from his wife, 
and to look on fuch marriage as a moſt 
| grievous fin. From which it appears, that 

that good pope did judge it a weiß which 
by no means could be Nene with, other- 

wiſe he had not preſſed it ſo much under 
ſuch circumſtances; ſince in the firſt conver- 
ſion of a nation to the chriſtian faith, the in- 
ſiſting too much upon it, might have kept 


back many from receiving the chriſtian reli- 


ion, who were otherwiſe well inclined to it. 
lixtus Zacharias, and Innocent the IIId, 
have plainly aſſerted the obligation of theſe 
precepts in the law of Moſes; the laſt, par- 
ticularly, who treats about it with great ve- 
hemeney; ſo. that the apoſtolick ſee has al- 
ready judged the matter, i Sul 


: 
- * b 


: 


SEVER 4 provincial, councils have alſo, 


much for marrying in remote d 


who thought the marrying two ſiſters was 
not unlawful, lays it down as a foundation, 


That the laws in Leviticus about marriage, 

Tx firſt pope, whoſe deciſion was ſought | were ſtill in force. Heſychius alſo writing 
in this matter, was Gregory the Great, to upon Leviticus, proves that theſe prohibiti- 
whom Auſtin, the apoſtle of England, wrote ons were univerſally obligatory, becauſe both 


| the Egyptians: and Canaanites are taxed for 


marrying within theſe degrees; from whence 
he infers, they are of moral and eternal ob- 
ligation. _ i | 1115 

FROM the Greek they went to the Latin 


fathers,” and alledged, as was already ob- 


ſerved, that Tertullian held the ſame opini- 
on, and with him agreed the three great 
doctors of the Latin church, Ambroſe, Je- 
rom and St. Auſtin, who do plainly deliver 
the tradition of the church about the obli- 
gation of thoſe laws, and anſwer the objecti- 
ons that were made, either from Abraham's 


marrying his ſiſter, or from Jacob's marrying 


two ſiſters, or the law in Deuteronomy, for 


the brother's man z his brother's wife, if 


he died without children; - inks 7 

TAE obſerved, that the fame doctrine 
was alſo taught by the fathers and doCtors in 
the latter ages. Anſelm held it, and pleads 
1 ees, and. 
anſwers the objection from --the deciſion in 
the caſe. oſ the daughters of Zelophehad. 


Hugo Cardinalis, Radulphus Flaviacenſis, 


and Rupertus Tuiſienſis do agree, that theſe 
ptecepts are moral and of x 
on, as Alo Huge de Sta. 


— { 


perpetual obligati- 
— 
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The REPORMHATTON of be 


ep e Man lag end in, 
caſe of the ſame nature with what is now 


controverted, plainly determines that a man 
may not marry his brother's wife, and by 
many authorities ſnews that by no means it 


can be allowed. And Ivo Carnotenſis be- 
ing deſired to give his opinion in a caſe of 


the ſame circumſtances, of a king marrying 


his brother's Wife ſays, ſuch a marriage 1s 


null, as inconſiſtent with the law of Go p, 


and that the king was not to be admitted to 


the communion of the church, till he put 
away his wife, ſince there was no diſpenſing 
with the law of Gop, and no ſacrifice could 
be offered for thoſe that continued willingly 


in fin. Paſſages alſo to the purpoſe are in 


other places of his epiſtles. 
FROM theſe doctors and fathers, the in- 


quiry deſcended to the ſchoolmen, who had 


with more niceneſs and ſubtlety examined 
things. 1 do all agree in aſſerting the 


obligation of theſe Levitical prohibicions. 
Thomas Aquinas does it in many places, and 


confirms it with many arguments. Altiſio- 


dorenſis ſays, they are moral laws, and 

art of the law of nature. Petrus de Palude 
is of the ſame mind, and ſays, that a man's 
marrying his brother's wife, was a diſpenſati- 


on granted by Go, but could not be now 


allowed, becauſe it was contrary to the law 
of nature. St. Antonine of Florence, Jo- 
hannes de Tabia, Jacobus de Lauſania, and 
Aſtexanus, were alſo cited for the ſame opi- 
nion. And thoſe who wrote againſt Wick. 


life, namely Wydeford, Cotton, and Wal- 


denſis, charged him with hereſy, for deny- 


ing that thoſe prohibitions did oblige Chri- 


ſtians. And aflerted, that they were moral 


laws, which obliged all mankind; And the 


books of Waldenſis were approved by St. 
Martin the firſt. There were alſo many 
quotations brought out of Petrus de Taran- 


 raſia, Durandus, Stephanus, Brulifer, Richar- 


dus de Media Villa, Guido Briancon, Ger- 
ſon, Paulus Ritius, and many others to con- 


firm the ſame opinion, who did all unani- 


mouſly aſſert, That thoſe laws in Leviticus 


are parts of the law of nature which'oblige 


all mankind, and that marriages contracted 
in theſe degrees ate null and void. All the 


canoniſts were alſo of tae fame mind. Joannes 


Joannes de Imola, Abbas Panor- 
mitanus, Mattheus Neru, Vincentius, Inno- 


eentius, and Oſtienſis, all concluded that 


* 7 


theſe laws were ſtill in force, and could not 


bee eee 
_ - 'FxtxE was alſo a great deal alledged, to 


o . * 


prove that a marriage is compleated by the 
marriage contract, though it be never con- 
ſummated. Many authorities were brought 


to prove that Adonijah could not marry 


Abiſhag, becauſe the was his father's wife, 


though never kiiowh by him. And by the 
law of Moſes, a woman eſpouſed to a man, 
x (the admitted another to her bed, ſhe-was 
to be ſtoned as an adultreſs; from whence it 
appears, that the validity of marriage is from 

mutual covenant. And though Joſeph 
never -knew- the blefled Virgin, yet he was 


ſo much her husband by the eſpòuſuls, that 


he could not put her away, but by a Bill of 
Gore: and was atwtwards called her hus- 
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the petition offered to the po 


| 


band, and CHRIST's father. Afﬀinity had been 
alſo defined by all writers, a relation ariſing 

out of marriage; and ſince marriage was a 
ſacrament of the church, its eſſence could 
only conſiſt in the contract, and therefore as 
a man in orders has the character, though he 
never conſecrated any ſacrament; ſo mar- 
riage is compleat, though its effect never fol- 
lows. And it was ſhewed that the Canoniſt 
had only brought in the conſummation of 
marriage, as eſſential to it, by eccleſiaſtical 
law. But that as Adam and Eve were per- 
fectly married before they knew one another, 
ſo marriage was compleat upon the contract; 
and what followed, was only an effect done 
in the right of the marriage. And there was 
a great deal of filthy ſtuff brought together 
of the different opinions of the canoniſts con- 
cerning conſummation, to what degree it muſt 
go, tothew that it could not be eſſential to the 
marriage contract, which in modeſty were 
ſuppreſſed. But Hildebert of Mans, Ivo Car- 
notenſis, and Hugo de Sto. Victore, had de- 
livered this opinion, and proved it out of St. 
Chryſoſtome, Ambroſe, Auſtin, and Iſidore. 
Pope Nicholas, and the council of Tibur, 
defined, that marriage was compleated by 
the conſent and benediction: from all which 
they concluded, that altho* it could be 
proved that prince Arthur knew the queen, 
yet that ſhe being once 'lawfully married to 
war the king could not atterwards marry 
I. was alſo ſaid, that violent preſump- 

tions were ſufficient in the opinion of the 
canoniſts to prove conſummation. Formal 

proofs could not be expected, and for per- 
ſons that were of age, and in good health, 
to be in bed together, was in all trials about 
conſummation, all that the eanoniſts ſought 
for. And yet this was not all in this caſe, 
for it appeared, that upon her husband's 
death, ihe was kept with great care by ſome 
ladies, who did think her with child; and 
ſhe never ſaid any thing againſt it. And in 

pe in her name 
(repeated in the bull that was procured for 
the ſecond marriage) it is ſaid, ſhe was per- 
haps known by prince Arthur, and in the 
breve, it 1s plainly ſaid, ſhe was known by 
prince Arthur; and though the queen offered 


to purge herſelf by oath, that prince Arthur 
never 


new her, it was proved by many au- 
thorities out of the canon law, that a party's 
oath ought not to be taken, when there 


were violent preſumptions to the contrary. 


As for the validity of the s diſpen- 
ſation, it was faid, 80 bond we $f 
men and canoniſts did generally raiſe the 
pope's power very high, and ſtretch it as far 
as it was poſſible, yet they all agreed that 
it could not reach the king's caſe, upon this 
received maxim: That only the laws of 
the church are ſubject to the pope; and may 
be diſpenſed with by him, but that the laws 
of Gop are above him, and that he cannot diſ- 


nas delivers in many places of his works. 
petrus de Palndes fays, the pope camet diſ- 
pence'wicth marriage in theſe degrees, be- 
cauſe it is againſt nature. But Joatines de 
Turre . 


Cuu non of ENGLAND: 


fell out when he; was cardinal. A king of 
France deſired # diſpenſation to marry his 


wive's ſitter ; the matter was long conſidered 


of, and debated in the Rota, himſelf being 
there, and bearing a ſhare in the debate; but 


it was concluded, That if any pope, either. 


out of ignorance, or being corrupted, had 
ever granted ſuch a diſpenſation, that could 
be. no preſident or warrant for doing the like 
any more, ſince the church ought to be go- 
verned by laws, and not by examples. 2 
tonin and Joannes de Tabia, held the ſame: 
And one Bacon, an Engliſhman, who had. 
taught the contrary, was cenſured for it even 
at Rome, and he did retract his opinion, 
and acknowledged, that the pope could not 
diſpenſe with the degrees of marriage for- 
bidden by the law of GOD. 9 

THe Canoniſts agree alſo to this: both 
oannes Andreas, Joannes de Imola, and, 

bbas Janormitanus, aſſert it, ' ſaying that 
the precepts in Leviticus oblige, for ever, 
and therefore cannot be diſpenſed with. And 
EN fays, Theſe things are to be ob- 


erved in practice, becauſe great princes do 


often deſire biene from popes. Pope. 
Alexander the IIId. would not ſuffer a citi- 
zen of Pavia to marry his younger ſon to 


the widow of his eldeit ſon, though he had. | 


ſworn to do it. For the pope ſaid, it Was 
againſt the law of Go p, therefore it might. 
not be done, and he was to repent of his un- 
WWE! . 8 
AN p for the power of diſpenſing even 
with the laws of the church, by popes, it 
was brought in, in the latter ages. All the 
fathers With one conſent believed, That 
the laws of Gop could not be diſpenſed. 
with by the church, for which many places 
where cited out of St. Cyprian, Baſil, Am- 
broſe, Iſidore, Bernard, and Urban, Fabi 
in, Marcellus, and Innocent, that were 
popes; beſides an infinite number of latter 
writers. And alſo the popes Zoſimus, Da- 
maſus, Leo, and Hilarius, did freeiy ac- 


knowledge they could not change the de- 


crees of the church, nor go againſt the opi- 
nions or practices of the fathers. And ſince 
the apoſtles confeſſed, they could do nothing 
againſt the truth, but for the truth; the 
pope's being Cux IS T's vicar, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have ſo great a power as to abrogate 
the law of Go»; and though it is acknow- 
ledged, that he is veſted with a fulneſs of 
power, yet the phraſe muſt be reſtrained to 
the matter of it, which is the paſtoral care 
of ſouls. And though there was no court 


1 
* 


ſuperiour to the pope's, yet as St. Paul had 


withſtood St. Peter to his face, ſo in all ages, 


ſent from Rome, when they thought the 
r r >. T0 
.URENCE, Who ſucceeded” Auſtin the 
monk it the. ſes of Canterbury, having ex- 
communicated king Edbald for an inceftuous 
marriage, Would not abſolve him, till he put 
away his Wife, tho* the pope plied him Car- 
neſtly, both by intteaties and threatnings, to 
let it alone, and abſolue him: Dunſtan did 
the like to colint Edviti, for adother Snceſtu- 
ous marniage's nor gf ll the Pope's inter: 
og. a. nnd 3 et Goa cud 2 
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| poſition! make him give over. They found 
eccleſiaſtical. hiſtory, of biſhops proceeding 


courſe of ſin, notwithſtanding any encourage- 
ment the, Parties had from popes. 


AND it is | 

is clearly ſinful, ought preſently to forſake 
It, according to the opinion of all divines. 
And therefore the king, upon the evidences 
of the unlawfulneſs of his marriage, ought 
to abſtain from the queen; and the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with the other biſhops, 
gught to require him to do it, otherwiſe they 
muſt proceed to church cenſures. Many 
things were alſo brought from reaſon (or at 
leaſt in thofe days) to prove marriage in the 
degrees forbidden by. Moſes to be contrary. 
to the law of nature; and much was alledg- 
ed out of profane authors, to ſhew what an 
abhorrency ſome heathen nations had of in- 
INT MISSES. 

Ap whereas, the chief ſtrength of the 
arguments for the contrary opinion, reſted in 
this, That theſe laws of Moſes were not con- 
firmed by CHRIST, or his apoſtles, in the 
New. Teſtament ; to that they anſwered, 
That if the laws about marriage were moral, 
as had been proved, then there was no need 
of a particular confirmation, ſince thoſe words 
of our Saviour, © I came not to deſtroy 


% the law, but to fulfil itꝰ, do confirm the 


whole moral law. CRRIST had alſo ex- 


ing, That a man and wife are one fleth. St. 
Paul alſo condemned a match as inceſtuous 
for affinity. But tho* it were not expreſsly 
ſet down in the goſpel, yet the traditions of 
the church are received with equal authority 
to written verities. This the court of Rome, 
and all the writers for the catholick faith, 
lay doyyn as a fundamental truth. And with- 
out it, how could the ſeven ſacramenrs, 
(ſome of which are not mentioned in the 
New Teſtament) with many other articles 
of catholick belief, be maintained againſt 
the hereticks? The tradition of the church 


of affinity. „F„ͤ ü — 2% 
CAR DfrNA l. Cajetan had by many ar- 
guments endeayoured to prove, that the pto- 
 hibitions in Leviticus, were not parts of the, 
moral lay. They were not obſerved before 


| the law, no not by the holy ſeed. _ Adam's, 
1 1 err * e 10 5 children 


many ſuch inſtances, which occurred in the 


by cenſure, and other methods, to ſtop the 


D certain, that every,man when 
he finds himſelf engaged in any courſe, which 


preſsly aſſerted the relation of affinity, ſay- 
? 
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c children married one another; Abraham 


\ 
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<-married his ſiſter, Jacob married two ſiſ- 


ters, Judah gare his two ſons to Tamar, 


0 


cc 


c and promiſed to give her the third for a 


husband. By the law of Moſes, a diſpen- 


* fation was granted in one caſe, for marry- 


ing the brother's wife, which ſhews the 
«© law was not moral, otherwiſe it could not 
<© be diſpenſed with, and if Moſes diſpenſed 
«© with it, why might not the pope as well do 
it? nor was there any force in the places 
cited from the New Teſtament. As for 
<* that of Herod, both Joſephus and Euſe- 
&* bins witneſs, that his brother Philip was 
< alive when he took his wife, and ſo his 
<< ſin was adultery and not inceſt. We muſt 
< alſo think, that the inceſtuous perſon in 
« Corinth, took his father's wife when he 
«© was yet living, otherwiſe, if he had been 
ce dead, St. Paul could not fay it Was a for- 
cc nication not named among 
ce for we not only find, both among the Per- 


* 


ce 


* 


ſians and other nations, the marriages of 
* ſtep-mothers allowed, but even among the 


Jews; Adonijah deſired Abiſha in marri- 
„e age, who had been his father's concubine. 

% FROM all which they concluded, that the 
ce laws about the degrees of marriage were 
ce only judiciary precepts, and ſo there was 
ce no other obligation on Chriſtians to obey 
ce them, than what flowed from the laws of 
«© the church, with which the pope might 
“ difpenſe. They alſo faid, That the law 
ce in Leviticus of not taking the "brother's 


© wife, muſt be underſtood of not taking 


ce her while he was alive; for after he was 
« dead, by another law, a man might marry 
„ „%% RES 
„Tux alfo pleaded, That the pope's 
te power of diſpenſing, did reach further than 
the laws of the church, even to the laws 
of Gov, for he daily diſpenſed with the 
breaking of oaths and vows, though that 
was expreſsly contrary to the third com- 
mandment ; and though the fixth com- 
mandment, thou ſhalt do no murther, be a- 


cc 


the putting thieves to death; and in ſome 
caſes, where the reaſon of the command- 
ment does not at all times hold, he js the 
only judge according to Summa Angelica. 
They concluded the pope's power of dif- 
penſing was as neceflary, as his power of 
expounding the Scriptures, and ſince there 
was a queſtion made concerning the obli- 
gation of theſe. Levitical prohibitions, 
whetker they were moral, and did oblige 
_ Chriſtians or not? the pope mult be the 
only judge: there were. alſo ſome late 

preſidents found, one of St. Martin, who 


the Gentiles; 


gainſt killing, yet the pope diſpenſed with 


I * 
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Ekeep peace between two predt crowtis: it 
© had now ftood abdve ryenty years: it 
„Would therefore raiſe an high ſcandal, to 
e bring it under a debate; beſides that, it 
Would do much hurt, and bring the titles 
** to: molt crowns into controverſy, = 
Bur they concluded, that whatever in- 
«© formalities of nullities were pretended to 
ebe inthe bulls or breves, the pope was the 
only competent judge of it, and that it 
** was' too high a preſumption for inferior 
«« prelares, to take upon them to examine 


Bor to theſe arguments it was anſwered 
by the writers for the Kings cauſe, That it 
* was ſtrange to ſee men who pretended to 
* be ſuch enemies to all heretical novelties, 
„Jet be guilty. of that, which catholick 
gi UsQors bold to be the foundation of all 
Hereſy ; which was the ſetting up of pri- 
vate ſenfes of Scripture, and reaſonings 
«from them, againft the doctrine and tra- 
dition of the church. It was fully made 
;<© out, that the fathers and doctors of the 
«church did univerſally agree in this, that 
the Leynical prohibitions of the degrees 
ot marriage are moral, and do oblige all 
© Chriſtians, "Againſt this authority Cajetan 
© was the firft that preſumed to write, op- 
He poling his private conceits to the tradition 
of the church; which is the ſame thin 

„for which Luther and his followers are 8 
© ſeverely condemned. May it not then, be 


ain ſaid of ſuch men, that they et 
% much for tradition, when 1t makes or 


them, . but reje& it when it is againſt 
them; therefore all theſe exceptions, ate 
e Oyerthrown with this one maxim of ca- 
tholick doctrine, That they were novel- 
8 fey agazoſt the conſtant tradition of the 
"chriſtian church, in all ages. But if the 
'« force of them be alſo examined, they will 
' be found as weak, as they are new. That 
e before the law, theſe degrees were not 
© 'obferved, proves only, that they are not 
; eyidently contrary to the common ſenſe 
ef all men; but as there are ſome moral 


„ preceprs, Which have that natural evi- 


© dence in them, that all men muſt diſcern 


| cc 81 1⁰ there are others, that are drawn 


4 from publick inconvenience and diſhone- 
| «© ſty, which are alſo parts of the law of na- 
ee türe. Theſe prohibitions are not of the 
ce firſt, but of the ſecond fort, ſince the im- 
e morality of them appears in this, That the 
e familiarities and freedoms among near re- 


© lations are ſuch, that if an horror were not 


— 


© ftruck in men at Aa e in theſe de- 
grees, families would be much defiled. 
e This is the foundation of the prohibitions 


in the caſe of a man's having married his 
. own ſiſter, who had lived long with her, 
yers, confirmed it; to prevent the ſcandal, 
Which the diſſolving of it would have gi- 
ven. Upon which St. Antonin of Flo- 
.rence, ſays, That ſince the thing was diſ- 
penſed with, it was to be referred to the 


_ Jud gment of Go p, and not to be con- 
„ —:. TEE GI 1 


Tux pope had granted this diſptaſation, 


© * 


now © 


Apen a very weighty co deratioh, to 


upon a conſultation with divines and law 


« of marriages in theſe degrees: therefore 
4 fe is not tran if wen did not dpprehend 
cc it, before Go made a law concerning it: 
© therefore all examples before the law, 
cc ſnew only the thing is not ſo evident as 
© to he eaſily collected by rhe light of na- 

c ture. And for the ſtory of judaß and Ta- 
« mat, there is ſo much wickedneſs in all 
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| << to make a preſident. out of ahy part of it. 
e As for the proviſion about marrying. the 


ce brother's wife, that only proves e 
. * 7 HAI INs tha, as ce 
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x of the law is not of its own nature im- 
mutable, but may be diſpenſed with by 


Gop in ſome caſes; Fu becauſe Moſes 
did it by divine reyelation, it does not 
follow, tf the pope can do it by his or- 
dinary a ET | 


Y Nie 


th about Herod, it is not clear 


cc FO. 

from 1 kus, that Philip was alive when 
Herod married his wife ; for all that Jo- 
ſephus ſays, is that ſhe ſeparated from her 
husband, when he was yet alive, and di- 
vorced herſelf from him: but he does not 
ſay that he lived ſtill after ſhe married her 
Brother; and by the law of divorce, mar- 
riage was at an end, and broken by it as 
much as if the party had been dead, ſo 
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ENGLAND. 


down by Sir 'Thomas, More, and twelve 


of univerſities ſhewed, and their deciſions 
were read firſt in Latin, and then tranſlated 


books fhewed, written on the ſame argu- 
ment. Upon the ſhewing theſe, the chan- 
cellor deſired them to report in their coun- 
| tries, that they now clearly ſaw that the 
king had not attempted this mätter of his 
meer will and pleaſure, but for the diſcharge 
of his conſcience, and the ſecurity. of the 
ſucceſſion of the crown. This was alſo 
brought into the convocation, who declared 
themſelves ſatisfied, concerning the unlaw- 


* 


into Engliſh. There were alſo an hundred 


ce 


that in that caſe ſe might have marry d any 
other: therefore Herod's ſin in taking her, 
was from the relation of having been his 
brother's wife. And for the inceſtuous 
perſon in Corinth, as it is certain, that 
tho' ſome few inſtances of a king of Syria, 
and ſome others, may be brought of ſons 
marrying their ſtep-mothers, yet theſe 
things, were generally ill looked on, even 
where they were practiſed by ſome princes, 
* who made their pleaſure their law. Nor 
could the laws of Leviticus be underſtood 
of not marrying the brother's wife when 
he was alive, for it was not lawful to take 
any. man's, wife from him living; therefore 
that cannot be the meaning. And all 
thoſe prohibitions of marriage in other 
degrees, excluding thoſe marriages ſimply, 
Whether during the life, or after the death 
of the father's ſon, uncle, and other ſuch 
relations, there is no ground to disjoint 
this ſo much from the reſt, as to make it 


death. And for n that were 
brought, they were al r 

and were never confirmed by any publick 
authority; nor muſt the practices of later 


* 


<< . popes be had in ballance againſt the de- 


ciſions of former popes, and the doctrine 
of the whole church; and as to the power 
that was aſcribed to the pope, that began 
© now to be enquired into with great free- 
« dom, as ſhall appear afterwards, | 
Born ſides having thus brought forth the 
ſtrength of their cauſe; it did evidently ap- ' 
pear, That according to the authority given 


(c 
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to the tradition in the church of Rome, the 


king had clearly the right on his ſide, and 
that the pope s party did write with little 
18 65 , 9 0 * 44 WW 
ſincerity in this matter, being guilty oß that 
manner of arguing; which they found fault 
with in others, e azcatderr 


1 Fw 
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IT xe queen continued firm to her reſolu- 
tion of leaving the matter in the pbpe's | 


hands, and therefore would hearken to no 


1531. 


ropoſitions that were made to her, for re- 
erring the matter to the arbitration of ſome | 
choſen on both ſides, In the judgments that 
people paſſed, the ſexes; were divided; the 


: 
* 


men generally approved the king's cauſe, 


and the women fayoured-the queen. 


* | 


A Seſſion of parliament followed in Janu- 


Ll 
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ary, in which the king made the deciſions of | 
the univerſities, and the books that. were 


extend to a marriage before the husband's 


in the latter ages, 


FL the ſu 


fulneſs of the marriage; but the circum- 
ſtances they were then in, made that their 
declaration was not much conſidered; for 
they were then under the laſh. All the cler- 
gy of England were ſued, as in the caſe of 
a præmunire, ſor having acknowledged a fo- 
reign juriſdiction, and taken out bulls, and 
had ſuits in the legatine court.  _ 
Tux kings of England did claim ſuch a 
| power in eccleſiaſtical matters, as the Roman 
emperors had exerciſed before the fall of 
that empire; antiently they had by their 
authority divided biſhopricks, granted the 
inveſtitures, and made laws both relating to 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes and perſons. When the 
popes began to extend their power, beyond 
the limits aſſigned them by the canons, they 


in the matter of inveſtitures, appeals, legates, 
and the other branches of their uſurpations; 
but they managed all the advantages the 


cumſtances of princes, ſo ſteadily, that in 
concluſion they ſubdued the world; and if 
they had not by their cruel exactions, ſo 
oppreſſed the clergy, that they were driven 
to ſeek ſbelter under the covert of the tem- 
poral authority, the world was then ſo over- 
maſtered by ſuperſtition and credulity, that 
not only the whole ſpiritual power, but even 
the temporal power of princes, was likely to 
have fallen into the pope's hands: but the 
diſcontented clergy ſupported the ſecular 
power, as much as they bad before adyanced 


raiſed his pretenſions to that impudent pitch, 
that he declared all power, both eccleſiaſ- 
ſtical and civil, was derived from him, and 
eſtabliſhed that as an article of faith, ne- 


ſors, took upon them to diſpoſe of all eccle- 


ſſaſtical benefices, by their bulls and pro- 


viſions. Upon . which laws were made in 
England, reſtraining. thoſe invaſions on the 
crown; ſince thoſe endowments were made 
for informing the people of the law of Gop, 
and for hoſpitality, and acts of charity, whic 
were defeated, as well as the crown was diſ- 
inherited by the proviſions which the pope 
ranted. Therefore they condemned them 
ture, but no puniſhment. being de- 
clared for the tranſgreſſors of that fact, the 


written for the diyorce, be firſt read in the in Edward, the 
houſe of lords, and then they were carried | more ſevere law was made, 


tinued: but in Edward the IIId's time, 


b 
eng 


” 


found, either from the weakneſs, or ill cir- 


the papal tyranny. Boniface the eighth had 


ITh 


lords, both of ſpirituality, and temporaliry 
to the commons. There were twelve ſeals 


met with great oppoſition in England, both 


— 


ceſſary to ſalvation; and he, and his ſucceſ- 


courtlers at, Rome were not frighted at o 
general a law; fo theſe abuſes were ſtill con- 


which, all 
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be fined at pleaſure, and to forfeit all their 


apoſtolick chamber; and whereas the king 


all that were employed by them, or took 


king's courts; but the popes had a mind to 


would fall under, reſolved to provide effec- 


priſoned. And becauſe the proceedings up- 


cences, to thoſe Who obtained proviſions at 


Q 


that tranſgreſſed were to be. impriſoned, to | 


benefices. By another act, they were put 
out of the king's protection. Several other 
confirmations of this were . made, both in 
that reign, and under Richard the ſecond; 
and the former puniſhments were extended, 
not only to the proviſors themſelves, but to 


farms of them: and becauſe licences might 
be granted by the king for aliens, to hold 
benefices in England, he did bind himſelf to 

nt none: others took both preſentations 
in England, and obtained proviſions from 
Rome, which was likewiſe condemned. The 
right of preſentations was tried, only in the 


take the cognizance of that to their own 
courts; upon which the parliament, conſider- 
ing the great prejudice the nation Was like 
to ſuffer, and the ſubjection that the crown 


tual remedies; ſo all the commons declared, 
they would live and die with the king, and 
deſired him to examine all the lords, whether 
they would uphold the regality of the crown. 
The temporal lords declared, they would 
do it; but rhe ſpiritual lords made ſome dif- 
ficulty; yet in concluſion, they alſo promis'd 
they would adhere to the crown: 10 a law 
paſſed, that if any purchaſed tranſlations, 
excommunications, or bulls from Rome, that 
were contrary to the king, or his crown, 
they, and all that brought them over, or 
that received, or executed them, were de- 
clared to be out of the king's protection, 
and that their goods and chattels ſhould be 
forfeited to the king, and their perſons im- 


* 


e 


on this were by a writ, called, from the moſt 
material words of it, Præmunire facias, this 
ſtatute cartied the name of the Statute” of 
Premunire. There was alſo a law paſſed in 
Henry the IVth's reign, againſt ſome bulls 
which the Ciſtertians had ' procured, and 
againſt the high rates ſet on "bulls in the 


„ 1 A 


had been prevailed with to give licences for 

ſome bulls, by which the proviſors put the 

Incumbents put of their benefices ; theſe | 
were all. declared to be of no force, when | 
done in prejudice of the ſubjects rights. The 
invaſions that both the popes and kings make 
upon elections, were by another law con- 
demned, and the liberty of elections was 
again ſet up. But thoſe kings being more 


concerned to preſerve their own prerogative, 


than the rights of their people, were often 


prevailed with, to grant pardons, and li- 
Rome; ſo theſe were all again condemned 
in Henry the Vth's time. has 


* Ix all this time, the weakneſs of the pa- 
pacy gave princes ſome advantages, Which 
they had not in former ages; for a great 
while the popes fat at Avignon, where they 
were much eclipſed of their former greatneſs | 
after that a hilm followed between the 
Popes” that ſat at Rome, and thoſe that till | 
far at Avignon, and the princes of Chriſten- 


it was hard for thoſe who were 


5 Lek then at liberty to chooſe which 
ot thoſe they would acknowledge; the popes | 
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durſt not thunder againft thoſe laws, as they 
had done in former time, upon much leis 
provocation. And indeed all the. uſe that 
the kings made of them, was, to oblige the 
proviſors to come and depend on them for 


. 


their licence to execute their bulls ;' and the 
king's authority being joined wh he 


oPe'S, 
{ſed to 
nere any 


k 


reſiſt that double force; nor 


vigorous execution made of thoſe laws, 


otherways than to draw money from the pro- 


viſors: tor it fell out in this caſe, what is 
ordinary on all ſuch occaſions, that favourites 


make uſe of good laws; by which power is 
truſted to the prince, for the protection and 
ſecuxity of the ſubje&s, only for their own 
ends. It was a ſtrange weakneſs in the 


princes of Chriſtendom, to take ſuch pains as 
was done at Conſtance, for healing the 


bresch in the papacy ; for while that con- 
tinued they reigned in peace, and the cler- 


gy was leſs oppreſſed than formerly: but 


that being once made up, the popes were 
beginning again to raiſe their old preten- 
ſions; and pope Martin the Vth, not being 
wi ling to engage with fo high ſpirited a king 
as Henry the Vih was, he took advantage 
in the minority of Henry the VIth's reign, 
to propoſe a repeal of thoſe laws, and firſt 
wrote very ſeverely to Chichely, then arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for not oppoſing the 


ſtatute of proviſors, that had paſſed in the 


former reign, nor ſtanding up for the rights 
of, St. Peter. He therefore exhorted him to 
imitate his predeceſſor, Thomas a Becker ; 
and required him to declare at the next par- 


| liament, the unlawfulneſs of it; and that all 


who obeyed it, were under excommunica- 
tion: he alſo required him to order the er 
gy, to preach every where againſt it. Yet 
Chichely did not proceed ſo zealouſly as the 
pope. expected, and therefore he' ſuſpended 
his legatine .power, The archbiſhop ap- 
pealed upon this from the pope, to the next 

unal of. Gop: but the pope wrote alſo to 
the clergy, requiring them.. to do what in 
them lay, tor the repeal of the ſtatute: and 
in another letter to the two archbiſhops, in 
which, in ſpite to Chichely, Vork 1s firſt 
named, he annulled the ſtatutes made by 
Edward the IIId, and Richard the IId; and 
declared all to be excommunicated that exe- 
cuted them, reſerving the abſolution of them 
to himſelf, unleſs they were at the point of 
death; and he required them to publiſh, 
and affix this his monitory brief. The arch- 


biſhop humbled himſelf to the pope, and Lot: 
of Ox- 


the other biſhops, and the univerſity 
ford, to write in his fayour to him ; which 
they did, according to the flattering and yain 
ſtile of that age. In his own letter he ſays, 
he had not opened the pope's brief, and fo 


did not know what it contained, being re- 


quired by the king to bring it to him with 
the ſeals entire. The pope wrote alſo both 
to the king and parliament, requiring them, 
under the pains of excommunication, atid 


damnation, to repeal thoſe ſtatutes, Upon 


the meeting of the next parliament, the 
archbiſhop, accompanied by ſeveral biſhops 
and abbots, went to the houſe of commons, 
„ n we Je; 1 F n 4 3 44 7% — and 


no council, or if none met, to the tri- 
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and made them a long ſpeech, in the form 
. *of a ſermon, upon that text, Render unto 


* 


« Czfar the things that are Cæſar's, and 
«unto: Gp the things chat are Go p's. 
And exhorted them to repeal thoſe laws 
againſt the pope's power, in granting pro- 


„* 


viſors; and with tears laid out the miſchiefs 


that would follow, if the pope ſhould pro- 
ceed to cenſures. 


But the commons would 


not repeal thoſe laws ; yet they were leſt as 


was deſigned by the terror of this, to 


then exerciſed : it wag a publie 
ſo they ought not to be puniſhed for ir To 
call this it was anſwered That the laws, 
which they had tranſgreſſed, were ſtill in 
force, and ſo no ignorance could excuſe the 
violation of them. The convocation of Can- 


dead letters among the records, for no care 
was taken to execute them. The pope was 
ſo, far fatished with Chichely's behaviour, 


that he received him again to favour, and 


reſtored to him the legatine power. This 
being hitherto mentioned by none of onr 
writers, it ſeemed no impertinent digreſſion 
F 04-0 nf 
No were thoſe long forgotten ſtatutes 


revived, to bring the clergy into a MM It 
force 


them into an entire ſubmiſſion; and to oblige 


them to redeem themſelves by the grant of 
a conſiderable ſubſidy. They pretended they 
had erred ignorantly; for the king, by his 


favour to the cardinal, ſeemed to conſent, if 
not to encourage that N which he 


0 


terbury made their ſubmiſſioi; and in their 
addreſs to the king he was called the pro- 
rector, find ſupream head of: the church of 
England:; but ſome” excepting to that, ir 
was added, In ſo far as it is agreeable to the 
law of CHRIST. This was ſigned by nine 


biſhops, fifty abbots and priors, and the 


the future, not to make nor execute any con- 
ſtitutrions, without his licence. Thè convo- 
cation of Nork did not paſs this ſo eaſily, 


they ex 


greateſt part of the lower houſe, and with it 
they offered the king a ſubſidy to procure his 
favour of roc, ooo l. and they promiſed for 


xcepted to the word head, as «agree- 


ing to nene but CHRIST: yet tlie k ing 


2 and 


in ſomeimeaſure, havieig had ſuits in 
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% and they ackhowledgedpthut? che king tem- 


ki ; * 
jects, which was'reoeed with: 


wrote them a long expoſtulating lettet, and 
told them with What limitations thoſ&*of 
Canterbury had paſſed that title; upon which 
they alſoſſubmitted; and offered him 18,8461.” 
which was alſo welÞreceived; and ſo all the 


clergy/var; agiin receidech into the King's 
und pardoned!" But «whe dhe. 
ing's-pardon” was btoughit into the parlla- 


ment, the laity complamed, that they were 
not-.included within leg for- many of them 
were alſo:obnoxionus on the ſame scctunt, 
the legatine court; and they did appre- 
hend, that they | | 
ble; and therefor they addteſſed to the 
king, and deſited to he eomprehended with 


in it: but the king told them, his merey 
was nbither:to be roſtrained not forced? This 

t the houſe of: commons in grat trouble, 
Fran ec they paſoꝰ d the act and oon alter, Ke 
ng ſent a pardou to A: His gemporal fab 
great joy: 
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error, and 


might be brought in trou- 


I 


pered his greatneſs with his clemency, in lis 
way of proceeding in this matter. CR 
N this Seſſion, one Rouſe, that had poi- 
ſoned a great pot of porrage, in the biſhep 
of Rocheſter's kitchen, of which two had 
died, and many had been brought near 
death, was attainted of treaſon, and con- 
demned to be boiled to death; and that was 
it made the puniſhment of poiſoning in time 
to come. By this act the parliament made a 


crime to be treaſon that was not ſo before, 
and pumiſhed the perſon accordiugly; which 


was founded on the power reſerved in the 
25th of Edward the Id to parliaments, to 
declare in time coming what crimes were 
treaſon. This ſevere ſentence was executed 
in Smithfield; Rouſe accuſing none as his 


wards impute that action of his to a deſign 
of Ann Bolleyn upon Fiſher's life; but his 
filence under ſo terrible a condemnation, 
ſhewed he could not charge others with it, 


33 


accomplices, tho? malicious perſons did aſter- 


- 


A Poiſoner 
boiled in 


Smithficid, 


„Ar TER the Seſſions of parliament, new The king 


applications were made to the queen to per- leaves the 


ſwade her to depart from her appeal; but dueen. 


ſhe remained fixed in her reſolution, and ſaid, 
ſhe was the king's lawful wife, and would 
abide by it till the court at Rome ſhould de- 
Clare the contrary. | Upon that the king de- 
ſired her to chooſe any of his houſes in the 
country to live in, and reſolved never to ſee 
her more. 35 

TA clergy were now raiſing the ſubſidy, 


rior” clergy pay their ſnare: but upon the 
biſhop of London's calling ſome few of them 
together; on whom he hoped to prevail, and 
make them ſet a good example to the, reſt, 
all the clergy hearing of it, came to the Chap- 


biſliop's officers did what they could by vio- 


lence to keep them out. "The biſhop made 

a ſpeech, ſetting forth the king's clemency, 
in acepting ſuch a ſubſidy inſtead of all their 
benefices, which they had forfeited tg him, f 
and therefore deſired them to bear their ſhare - 
in it patiently. They anſwered that they had 
not meddled with the cardinal's fagulties, 
nor needed they the king's pardon, not = 


. 


s and abbots only were in fault, f. 


74 


the ſubſidy. Upon this the biſhop's officers 
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ended in blows: but the biſhop quieted, them 
INES EIGEN 1 Ange 
all he could with good words, and di 


fled 
them with promiſe that none ſheu ks be 


brought into queſtion for what had been then 
done; yet lie 
of it, and he pur many 
but the thing was dropt. 
Tuts year produced a new breach 


tween the pope and the emperor; the . 


7 — 


the papacy ;/ but the echperor 5 
him for itlie duke of Ferrara. 


14 
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of France; and Francis, to gain him more 
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ter=Houſe and forced their way in, tho' tl © 


ſhould raiſe, 
and they came to very high words, and it 
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et he complainad to Sir Thomas More 
of chem in priſons: 


and the biſhops intended to make the inte- 


ving ttanfgrefſed his laws; and therefore fing 
the biſhops a ts c | 
was _reafonable that they only | 
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Vas like to prove a great 


tenſions in Italy to his fon Henry, which was 
like to draw in other princes to a league with 
him, who would have been much better 


them, than either the emperor or the king of 


it was EE he would give the king con- 
tent. 


and they were in a great meaſure ſubjected 


cConſent to ſome further liberty in matters of 


| the pope; and being himſelf a lover of plea- 


mours. 


o making ſuch ſettlements of eſtates, that 


 renures: ſo a bill for regulating chat was 


bill, in which he had offered a great abate- 


ing to terrify the court 
©) The ATL that was, remarkable that paſt in 


* 
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wrought much on the pope's ambition, ſo it 
upport to his fami- | 


ly. Francis alſo offered to reſign all his pre- 


pleaſed to ſee a king's younger ſon among 


France. The king's matter was now in a 
fairer way of being adjuſted; for the pope's 
conſcience being directed by his intereſts, 
' fince he had now broken with the emperor, 


e ſaw the danger of loſing England. 
The intereft of the clergy was much ſunk, 


to the crown. Lutheraniſm was alſo making 
a great bees, and the pope was out of a- 
ny danger from the emperor, on whom the 
whole power of the Turkiſh empire was now 
fallen, drawn in, as was believed, by the 
practices of Francis at the Port, tho? they 
did not well agree with his title of mot 
chriſtian king. The princes of Germany took 
advantage from this, to make the emperor 


Religion; and to ſecure themſelves, they 
were then alſo entered into a league with 
Francis, for preſerving the rights of the em- 
pire, unto which King Henry was invited. 
All this raiſed Francis again very high; 
therefore he was thought the fitteſt perſon to 
mediate an Agreement between the king and 
ſure, was the more eafily engaged to ſerve 
the king in the accompliſhment of his a- 


* 
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A 'new ſeſſion of parliament was held, in 
which the laity complained of the ſpiritual 
courts, of their way of proceeding ex officio, 
and not admitting perſons accuſed to their 
putgation. But this was not much conſider- 
Ed, by reaſon of an ill underſtanding that 
fell in between the king and the houſe of 
cemmons. There was a cuſtom brought in 


Te heir was not liable to wards, and the o- 
her advantages to which the king or the 
great lords had otherwiſe a right by their 


ſent down by the lords, but the commons re- 
jected it, which gave the king great offence ; 
upon that they addreſſed to the king for a, 
dilation, ſince they had been now, obliged 
to a long attendance, The king anſwered. 
them ſharply, he faid, they had rejected a 


ment of that which he might claim by law; and 
1 | ; »- 
therefore he would execute the law in its ut- 
moſt ſeverity. He told them he had patience 
While his ſuit was in dependance, and ſo they 
muſt have likewiſe. For this parliament was 
made up of men very ill affected to the 
clergy, therefore the TS kept it {till in be- 
ot. Rome the more. 


let 


* 


34 The Ravoamantion of the 


for Soo, ooo ducats had been carried out of 
England to Rome on that account, ſince the 
beginning of the former reign. The king 
was bound, by his royal care of his ſubjects, 
to hinder ſuch oppreſſions; and therefore all 
that were rade great benefices, were 
required not to pay firſt- fruits for the future, 
under the pain of torfeiting all their goods, 
and profits of their benefices ; and thoſe that 
were preſented to biſhopricks were appoint- 
ed to be conſecrated, tho their bulls were 
denied at Rome, and they were required to 
pay no more than 5 1 cent. of the clear pro- 
fits of their ſees. If the pope ſhould upon 
this proceed to cenſures, they required all the 
clergy to perform divine offices, theſe not- 
withitanding, But by an extraordinary pro- 
viſo, they referred it to the king, to declare 
at any time between that and Eaſter next, 
whether this act ſhould take place or not; 
and the king by his letters patents declared 
that it ſhould take place, being provoked by 
the pope. | N 


pending concerning his marriage, yet he had 
5 away his queen, and kept one Anne as 
1s wife, contrary to a prohibition ſerved on 
him; therefore he exhorted him to live with 
his queen again, and to put Anne away. Up- 
on this the king ſent. Dr. Bennet to Rome 
with a large diſpatch: in it he complained, 
that the pope poceeded in that matter upon 
the ſuggeſtion of others, who were ignorant 
and rah men. The pope had carried him- 
ſelf inconſtantly and deceitfully in it, and 
not as became CHRIS T's yicar; and the 
king had now for ſeveral years expected a re- 
medy from him in vain. The pope had grant- 
ed a commiſſion, had pomiſed never to re- 
call it, and had ſent over a decretal bull de- 
fining the cauſe. Either theſe were unjuſtly 
granted, or unjuſtly recalled. If he had 
authority to grant theſe, things, where was 
the faith which became a friend, much more 
a pope, ſince he had recalled them? If he 
had not authority to grant them, he did not 
know how far he could conſider any thing he 
did. It was plain chat he acted more with 
regard to his intereſts, than according to 
conſcience; and that, as the pope. bad often 
confeſſed his own Ignorance in theſe matters, 
ſo he was. not furniſhed with learned men to 
adviſe him, otherwiſe he would not maintain 
a. marriage, which almoſt all the learned men 
and univerſities in England, France, and Italy, 
had condemned as unlawful. He deſired. 
the pope. would excuſe the freedom he had 
uſed, to which his carriage had forced him; 
he would not queſtion his autherity, unleſs: 
he were compelled to it, and would do no- 
thing but reduce it to its firſt and antient li- 
mits, which was much better than to let it 
run on headlong, and ſtill do amiſs. This high 
made the pope reſolve to proceed and 


belair rhis Seſſion was an act againſt, (7) annats; end this matter, either by a ſentence, ora 
vear's va- it, ſets forth that they were founded on no | treaty... The king was cited to. anſwer to The king 
ue of bes la; they were firſt.exafted to defend Chrif- the queen's.appeaL.at Rome in perſon, or by is circd 0 
nefices retidon againlt 4 and were, not kept proxy: ſo Sin Edward Karne was ſent ene, 
3 * e d bulls were Ther in dhe nen chatgcter of the king's encu- Fintel. 
Tope. 1 red till they were compounded for; ſator, ro excuſe the king $ appearance, upon 


In January, the pope, upon the motion The pope 
of the Imperialiſts, wrote to the king, com- writes to 
plaining, that nowithſtanding a ſuit was de- the King, 


be provoked to ſhake off the pope's 7 


wcaht! in Mehle 


hel 
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ſuch grounds as could be founded on the ca- 
non law, and upon the privileges of the 


crown of England. Bonner, who was a for- 


ward and ambitious Man, and would ſtick 


ut nothing that might contribute to his pre- 


ferment, was ſent oveß with him. The Im- 

erialiſts preſſed the pope to give ſentence, 
dut all the wiſe cardinals, who obſerved by 
the proceedings of the parliament, that the 
nation would adhere to the king, if he ſhould 


were very apprehenſive of a breach, and ſug- 
3 milder counſels to the pope ; and the 
ing's agents aſſured him, that if he gave 
the king content, the late act againſt annats 
ſhould not be put in execution. 5 
THE cardinal of Ravenna was then conſi- 


dered as an oracle for learning in the conſiſ- 
tory, ſo the king's agents reſolved to gain 


him with great promiſes, but he ſaid, Princes 
were liberal of their promiſes, till their turn 
was ſerved, and then forgot them; ſo he re- 
ſolved to make ſure work; therefore he made 
Bennet give him a promiſe, in writing, of 


the biſhoprick of Ely, or the firſt biſhop- 


rick that fell till that was vacant ; and he 
alſo etigaged, that the King ſhould procure 
him benefices in France to Fe value of 160c 
ducats a year, for the ſervice he ſhould do 
him in his divorce, This was an argument 
of ſo great efficacy with the cardinal, that it 
abſolutely turned him from being a great 
enemy, to be as preat a oo of the 
king's cauſe, tho? very art 


the ſame topicks. The King's agents put in 
his plea of excuſe in 28 articles, and it was 
ordered, that three of them ſhould be diſ- 
cuſſed at a 1 before the conſiſtory, till 
they fhould be all examined: but the court 
fitting once a week, the Imperialiſts, after 
ſome of them were heard, procùred an order, 
that the reſt ſhould be heard in a congrega- 


tion, or committee, of cardinals, before the 


pope, for greater diſpatch: but Karne refu- 


ted to obey this, and ſo it was referred back 


to the conliſtory: but againft this the Impe- 


rialiſts proteſted, and "refuſed to appear any 
more. News were brought to Rome from 
England, that a prieſt that had'preached up 
the pope's power, was caſt into priſon; and 


that one coinmitted by the archbiſhop for he- 


reſy, appealed to the King as ſupream head, 
Vhich was received and judged in the king's 
courts. The pope made great complaints 
upon this; but the King's | 
beſt way to prevent the like for the fliture, 
juſtice At this time a 


+ 


a 


— 


was to do the King iſtice! ;. ne a 
bull was granted for ſufprefſitig ſowe mona- 


ſeries, and erecting new biſhopricks out of 
them. Cheſter was to be one, and the car- 
| pleaſed with the, 
Revenue deligned for it, chat he laid" his 

till Ely ſnould happen to fall” 


dinal of Raye, was fo 


hrand upon it, 
6 
faxour the king's ples excufatory; upon 


» 


the king was not bound ro appear in perſon :_ 
_ therefore che cardinals that were gained, ad. 
"vited the king to fend rer a proxy fot an- 
ing to tho merits” oF the cauſe; and not 
1 


. 
* 


„ 


gents ſaid, the 


14. 1 4 ln 4 
ie pope ſeemed to 


ficially, Several 
bother cardinals were alſo prevailed with, by 


Which che Imperialifts made great complaints. . 


Bat this amoutited to no more; fave that 


| 


'®* 


a 
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to loſe more time in the dilatory plea; and 
they having declared themſelves againſt the 


king in that plea, before the bargain had 


been made with them, could with the better 
credit ſerve him in the other. So the vaca- 
tion coming on, it as reſolved by the car- 


dinals, neither to admit not reject the plea : 


but both the pope and the college wrote to 
the king to ſend over a proxy for determin- 
ing the matter next winter. HE was alſo 
ſent to England to aſſure the king, that the 
pope was now ſo much in the French intereſt, 
that he might confidently reſer his matter to 
him; but whereas the king deſired a com- 
miſſion to judge (in partibus) upon the 
place, it was ſaid, that the point to be judg- 


with the king's marriage, that could not be 
referred to legates, but muſt needs be judg- 
ed in the conliftory, 5 


by the commons in the former ſeſſions; but 
when the king gave it to the ſpeaker, he 


their houſe, had moved for an addreſs to the 
king, that the queen might be again brought 
back to the court. The king ſaid, it touch- 
ed his conſcience, and was not a thing that 
could be determined in that houſe. He wiſh- 
ed his marriage were good, but many di- 
vines had declared it unlawful. He did not 
make his ſuit out of luſt, or fooliſh appetite, 
being then paſt the Heats of youth; he aſſu- 


deſired them to report that to the houſe, 
Many of the lords came down to the houſe 
ed to build ſome forts on the borders of Scot- 
land, to ſecure the nation from the inroads 
ſent them to propoſe it to the commons, up- 
on which a ſubſidy was voted ; but upon the 


| breaking our of the plague, the parliament 
was prorogued, before the act was finiſhed. 
At that time the King ſent for. the ſpeaker 
ok the houſe of commons, and told him he 


of the Scots; and the lords approving of this, 


ed, being the pope's authority to diſpenſe | 


Act this time a new ſeſſion of parliament A new © 
was called in England. The clergy gave in lion of par- 
an anſwer to the complaints made of them liament. 


complained that one Temſe, a member of 


red them, his conſcience was troubled, and 


of commons, and told them, the king intend, 


found that the prelates were bur half ſub⸗ 


jects; for they ſwore at their conſecration an 
oath to the pope, that was inconſiſtent with 


their allegiance and oath to the king. By 


their oath to the pope, they ſwore to be in 


nourably intreat the legates of the apoſtolick 
ſee, and obſerve all the decrees, ſentehces, 


no council againſt him, nor to diſcloſe his ſe- 
crets; but to maintain the papacy, and the 
regalitſes of St. Peter againſt all men, togo- 
ther with the rights and authorities of the 
church of Rome; and that they ſhould ho- 


2 * * 1 12 1941 : ; $7. 
proviſions, and commandments of that ſee; _ 


and yeatly, either in perſon, or by proxy, 


* 1 


viſit the threſhalds of the apoſtles. In their, 


- 
4 


oath to their king, they renounced all clauſes. 


in their bulls contrary to the king's royal dig- 


and td live and die with him againſt all 


nity, and did ſwear to be faithful to him, 


others, and to keep his counſel ; acknow- 


* 


ledging that they held their biſt'opricks only, 


- theſe it appeared, that they . 


could not Recep both theſe oaths, in caſe a a 


breach "thould fall out between the King and + 


F 


+4 «* 


| hs 


"oF 


_mb}matriage' being duft of Itfelf;" 


conferred on Sir Thomas Audley. He was. 
Harisfied with the King's keeping up the laws. 
formerly made in oppoſition to the papal in- 


ſuit of the præmunſre; but now the matter 


to what the antient Greeks, or Romans, had 
expreſſed on ſach octaſions. 


| Bolleyn, vow marchioneſs of Pembroke, 


vances; and if it was denied, he would ſeek 


interview was propoſed between the pope 
and him, to which he deſired the King to go 
with him; and the king was not unwilling 


a general council. The king anſwered, that 


alter this che king married Anne þ 


with Rome coming on ſo faſt, deſired leave 
to lay down his office, which upon that was 


croachments, and ſo had concurred in the 


went further, and he not being able to 
keep pace with the counſels, returned to a 
private life, with a greatneſs of mind equal 


Endeavyours, 
were uſed to faſten ſome imputations on him, 
in the diſtribution of juſtice; but nothing 
could be brought againſt him to blemiſh his 
C ei . 

AN Interview followed between the 
kings of France and England; to which Anne. 
was carried; in which, after the firſt cere- 


monies and magnificence were over, Francis 
porn Henry to ſecond him in his ſuit: 


he had encouraged him to proceed to. a ſe- 


cond marriage, without more ado; and aſ- 
ſured him he would ſtand by him in it; and 
alſo told him he intended to reſtrain the 


payment of annats to Rome; and would ask 


of the pope a redreſs of that and other grie- 


other remedies in a provincial council. An 


to it, if he could have aſſurance that his bu- 
fineſs would be finally determined, The pope 
offered to the king, to ſend a legate to any 
indifferent place our of England, to form the 
proceſs, reſerving only the giving ſentence to 
himfelf ; and propoſed to him, and all prin- 
ces, a general truce, that ſo he might call 


ſuch was the preſent fate of the affairs of 
Europe, that it was not ſeaſonable to call a 
Yrerogative to ſend a proxy to appear at 
Ke” char by the decrees of general coun- 
Cils, all clauſes ought to be judged on the 
place, and by a provificial council; and that 
it was fitter to judge it in England, than 
any where elſe: and that by his corofation- 


Wo 


a ner farher, her mother, and 
arid Cränmer. It was "rhotieht that the for: 
the "king 


4 
- 


ventry and 'Litchheld) did afficiate, 


| de agrnority'; 
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in fear of 
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9965 It Was ble to call a“ the upper houſe of conyocation. 
general council; that it was contrary to his | 4 
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© , thepope. But the plague broke off the con- 
1 lultations of parliament at that time. Soon 
after, Sir Thomas More ſeeing a rupture 


hoped, that as the pope had formerly pra- 
poſed this method, fo he would now ap- 
prove of it. But tho? the pope had joined 
himſelf to France, yet he was flill ſo muc 
he emperor, that he reſolved not 
kum ;, andſo was not wrought on 
by any of the expedients which Bennet pro- 
poſed, which were either to judge the caſe 
in England, according to the council of 
Nice; or to refer it to the arbitration, of 
ſome, to be named by the king, and the 
King of France, and the pope for all theſe, 


he ſaid, tended to the dimunition of the pa- 


pal power, A new citation was iſſued out, 
for the king, to anſwer to the queen's com- 


plaints, but the king's agents proteſted, that 
he was a ſovereign prince; that England was 


a free church, over which the pope had no 
and that the king could ex- 
pect no juſtice at Rome, where the em- 
peror's power was ſo greet. 

A T this time the parliament met again, 
and paſt an act, condeming all appeals to 
Rome. In it they ſet forth, © That the 
ce crown was imperial, and that the nation 
cc 
cc 
oC 


temporal: And that as former kings had 
maintained the liberties. of the kingdom 

againſt the uſurpation of the ſee of Rome; 
fo they found the great inconveniencies of 
allowing appeals in matrimonial cauſes : 


e that they put them to great chatges, and 
** occaſioned great delays; therefore they 
cc 


enacted, That thereafter thoſe ſliould be 
all judged within the kingdom, and no 
regard ſhould be had to any appeals to 
Rome, or cenſutes from it: but ſentences 
given in England were to have their full 
effect; and all that executed apy cenſures 


< from Rome, were to incur the Pans of 
48 præmunire. Appeals were to be from the 
ec | 


archdeacon to the biſhop ; and from him 
© to the archbiſhop : and in cauſes that con- 
de cerned the king, the appeal was to be to 


£ 


. þ * * & 
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THERE was now a new archbiſhop of 


«ww 


Canterbury; Warham died the former year: 
he was a great patron of learning, a good ca- 
noniſt, and wite ſtateſman ; but was a cruel 
perſecutor of hereticks, and inclined to be- 
lieve fanatical ſtories,. Cranmer was then in 
Germany, diſputing in the King's cauſe with 
ſome; of the emperor's givines, . 
dee to RATING en 30. thay digg 
and ſent him word. of; it, that 
haſten over; but, à prom 
his thoughts, had not its common effects 


fo he miele 
a promotion ſo far above 


y 


[08 him: be bade dug and. primigite ſenſe 


of ſo great a charge, and inſtead: of aſpi- 
ring to it, he was alraid of it; and he both 
recurned very flowly-to England, and uſed all 
his endeavours, tg Pe cxcufed from, that ad- 
vancement; but this declining of preferment, | 

' Which, the cles Je char. 
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” 


being a thing of which 
age Fore {o let's Quilt diſcoyere, 
had maxims very. far different, 

L Logs $3.5 %Y enn er 
church-men. Balls were ſent, 0 20 Rome, 
ig order to his conſecration, which the pope 
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was a compleat body, having full power 
to do juſtice in all caſes, both ſpiritual and 


The King Cranmer 

at 41 "made arch- 
biſhop of 
Canterbu- 


ry 


from. molt 
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penſſiig; all the compoſition that was payed 
r them, was but nine hundred ducats, 


which was perhaps according to the regula- 


lation, made in the act againſt annats. 
There were eleven ſeveral bulls ſent over, 
one, confirming the 'King's' nomination ; 
a ſecond; requiring him to hccepr it; 
a third, abſolving him from cenſures; a 
fourth, to the ſuffragan biſhops; a fifth, to 


the dean and chapter; a ſixth; to the clergy; 


a ſeventh, to the laity; an eighth, to the 
tenants of the ſee, requiring all theſe to 
receive him to be tlieir archbiſhop; à ninth, 
requiring ſome biſhops 'to conſecrate him; 
the tenth gare him the pall; and by the 


Qeventh; the archbiſhop of York, was re- 


uired to put it on him: The putting all 
this in ſo many different bulls, Was a good 
conttivance, for tailing the rents of the 
apoſtolick chamber. On the zoth of March, 
Cranmer was conſecrated by the biſhops ot 
Lincoln, Exeter, and St! Aſaph. The oath 
ro the pope” was of Hard digeition ; fo he 
made a proteſtation before he took it, that 
he concefved himſelf not bound up by it in 
any thing, that was contrary to his duty to 
Gov, to his king, or country; and he re- 


| peated this when he took it; fo that if this 


number in the lower, and the far greater | 
number in the upper houſe of convocation, 


cerity, yet bea 


eemed too artificial for a Man of his Sin- 
d in it fairly, and above 
board.” * INT 315039195 MC HQ DOG! 
TIE convocation had then two queſtions 
before them ; the firſt was, concerning the 
lawfulneſs of the king's marriage, aſk the 


validity of the pope's diſpenſation; the other 


Was, of matter of fact, whether P. Aurthur 
had conſummated the marriage or not? For 
the firſt, the judgment of nineteen univerſi- 


ties were read; and after a long debate, 


there being twenty-three" only in the Tower 


houſe, fourteen were againſt the marriage, 


and ſeven for it, and two voted dubionlly, 
In the upper houſe, Stockeſiy, biſhop of 


London, and Fiſher, maintained the debate 
Tong; the one for the affirmative, and the 


other the negative: at laſt it was carried, 
nemine contradicente, (the few that were of 
the other fide it ſeems withdrawing) againſt 
the Schr two hundred and fixteen being 
preſent. For the other, that concerned mat- 
ter of fact, it was referred to the canoniſts; 
and they all, except five or ſix, reported, 


That the preſumptions were violent; and 
theſe in a matter not capable of plain proof, 


were always received in law. The ſmall 


make it probable, that then, not only bi- 
ſhops, but all abbots, priors, deans, and arch- 
deacons, fat. in the upper houſe ; for they 
Were all called prelates, and had their writs 
to ſit in a general council, as appears by the 


records of the fourth council, in the Lateran, 
and the council at Vienna, and ſo then 


might well ſit in the upper houſe; and per- 


at 


s the two houſes of tonvoation were 


- taken ſtom the pattern of the two houſes of 


* 


convocation ate now loft, h 
ty of London; but the author of Anti- 


arliament, and ſd none might ſir in the 

ower houſe, but ſuch as were choſen to re- 
preſent the inferior clergy” The books of 
having periſhed in 


10. 


22 — 
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— 


| 


J 


of ſo many years managed 4 king's 


and her 
N 


when they were private men; ſo he, h. 
changed his character, could not be challen- 


quitates Britannicæ; ho lived in that time; 


37 


is of that credit, that we may well depend 


upon his teſtimony - . 

IAN convocation having thus judged in 
the matter; the ceremony ot pronouncing the 
divorce - judicially, was now only wanting. 
The new queen began to have a big belly, 
which was a great evidence of her living 
chaſtly before that with the king. On 
Eaſter Eve ſhe vas declared queen of Eng- 
land. And ſoon after, Cranmer; with Gar- 
diner, (who was made upon Wolſey's death 
biſhop of Wincheſter) and the biſhops 
London, Lincoln, Bath and Wells; with 
many divines and canoniſts, went to Dan- 
ſtable; queen Katharine living then near it; 


at Ampthil. The king and queen were cited; 


he appeared by proxy, but the queen refuſed 
to take any notice of the court: ſo after 


three citations, ſhe was declared contumax; 


and all the merits of the cauſe formerly men- 
tioned, were examined. At laſt, on the 


23 of May, ſentence was given, declaring 


the marriage to have been null from the be- 


ginning. Among the archbiſhop's titles in 


the beginning of the judgment, he is called 


of 


legate of the apoſtolick ſee; which perhaps 


was added to give it the more force in law ; 
ſome days after this, he gave another judg- 
ment, confirming the king's marriage with 
queen Anne, and on the. firſt of June, the 
was crowned queen: this was variouſly cen- 


ſured. It was faid, that in the intervals bf 


a general council, the asking the opinions of 
ſo many univerſities; and learned men, was 


only the ſure way to find out the tradition 


of the church: and a provincial council had 


ſufficient authority to judge in this caſe: 
yet many thought, the ſentence diſſolving 


the firſt marriage, ſhould have preceded the 
ſecond; and it being contracted, before the 


firſt was legally anulled, there was great co 
lour given to queſtion the validity of it. But it 


was anſwered, that ſince the firſt was judged 
null of it ſelt, there was no need of a ſen- 


tence declaratory, but only for form: yet it 


was thought, either there ought to have been 
no ſentence paſt at all, or it ſhould have 


been before the ſecond marriage. Some ob- 


jected, that Cranmer, having appeared ſo 
much againſt the marriage, was no compe- 
tent judge; but it was ſaid, that as popes 


held 


are not bound by the opinions 2 5 
aving 


ged on that account, but _ ive ſen= 


rence, as judges decide cauſes, in which 
they formerly gave counſel; and indeed, the 


convocation had judged the cauſe ; he only 


gave ſentence in form of law. The world 
| wondered at the pope's ſtiffneſs; but he often 
confeſſed, he underſtood not thoſe matters, 


only he was aftaid of provokihg the emperor, 


or of giving the Lutherans advantage to ſay, 
that one 


another 1 di 


condemned that, with which 
ſpenſed. All people ad- 
mired queen Ann's conduct, who in a courſe 


that was fo piolent, in ſuch a manner, as 


neither to ſurfeit him with too many favours, 


nor to rovoke him with too tmuch rigour; 
being fo ſoon with child, gave ti * 


ſpirit; 


Oacnll. Tn September 


tember the 
7th, 1533. 
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of a numerous iſſue: they that loved the Re- 
formation, look d for better days under her 
a ; but many prieſts, and friars, 
rs in ſermons and. 5 | ung agent 
Tac K 8 roceedings 1 he lent am- 
baſſadors 0 all courts, to juſtify what he had 
done: he ſent alſo ſome to queen Katharine, 
to charge her to aſſume no other title but 
that of princeſs Dowager; and to give her 
hopes of putting her 
ſuceeſſion to the crown, after his iſſue by the 
preſent. queen, if ſhe would ſubmit) herſelf 
to his will, but ſhe would not yield ſhe 
ſaid, ſne would not take that infamy, on her- 
ſelſf; and fo reſolved, that none ſhould ſerve 
about her, that did not treat her as queen. 
All her ſervants adhered ſo to her intereſt, 
that no threatnings nor promiſes could work 
on them: And the Stir which the king kept 
in this matter, was thought below his great- 
neſs, and ſeemed to be ſet on by a woman's 
reſentments; for ſince ſhe. was depriyed of 
the majeſty of a crown, the pageantry of a 
title was not worth the noiſe that was made 
about it. The emperor ſeemed big with re- 
ſentments. The Fre 0 
than the king expected; yet he promiſed to 
intercede with the pope, and the cardinals, 
on this account: * Be was now ſo entirely 


ga ined by the pe, that he reſolved not to 


mvolve himſef in the king's quarrel, as a 
arty: and he alſo gave over the deſigns 
* had of ſetting up a patriarch in 
France; for the pope granted him ſo great a 
power over his on clergy, that he could 
not deſire more. With this the emperor was 
not a little pleaſed; for this was like to ſe- 
arate thoſe, two kings, whoſe conjunction 

had been ſo hurtful to him. 
Ar Rome, the cardinals of the imperial 
faction, complained much of the attempt 
made on the pope's power; ſince a ſentence 
was given in e in a proceſs depend- 
ing at Rome; ſo they preſs d the pope to 
proceed to cenſures. But inſtead of putting 
the matter paſt reconciling, there was only 
_ ſentence given, annulling all that the arch- 
biſhop; of Canterbury had done; and the 
king was required under the pain of ex- 
communication, to put things again in the 
ſtate in which they were formerly; and this 
was affixed at Dunkirk, . The king ſent a 
great embaſly to Francis, who was then, ſer- 
ting out to Marſeilles, where the pope was to 
meet. him: the errand was to diflwade. him 
from the journey, unleſs. the . pope would 
_ promiſe to give the King farisfaCtion: the 
8 ſaid, he was engaged in 


7 
. 


as if they were his own. 


Ma 85. d 
for. 


1 


ſellles, the. 


couns, many principalities, which he 


e RRFPORMATIO Nef the: 


3 


ughter next in the | 


rench king was colder 


honour to go on; but aſſured them, he would 
ind the Eing's goncerns, with as much zeal 

r | : 51 14! 35 | 

veen Elizabeth; 


ing having before declared lad 
eee 


tended were either; fiefs of the papaey,, or 

belonged: to him in the rights of the houſe 
of Medici. The pope's kiſtorian with, ſome 
triumph boaſted, that the marriage. was Son- 
ſummated that very night; tho] it was 
thought: not credible, that prince Arthur, 
that was nine months older than the no.wꝗꝛ 
duke of Orleans, aſterwards Henry the ſe- 
cond, did conſummate his. 1 904 7112 3501 
| THERE Was a ſecret agreement made 
between the pope and, Francis, that if king 
Henry would refer his cauſe to the conſiſtory, 
excepting. only to the cardinals of the im- 
perial faction, as partial; and would in all 
other things return to his obedience. to the 
ſee of Rome, the. ſentence ſhould, be giyen 


| in his 1 favour ; but this Was to be kep * ſe- 
Bonner not being, truſted with it, 

al from the pope 

that the 


cret; ſo 
and Ten: 


t 


o 


* 


followed upon ſome agreement made at Mar- 


| ſeilles, and he prevailed with 


1 


Ee 4 % 4 


d With an, order to his, proxies to ap- 
in court, there ſhould, be judges ſent to 


n 


/ { 
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return of his anſwer, and with other motiyes f Went further. So it was bronglit again into 
which muſt have been very great, ſinos they the conſiſtory. But the ſecret reaſon of the 
ptevailed-fo much. Fot in anſwer there was imperial iſts oppoſing it, Was now more pre- 
a courier diſpatch d from the king, with a ſing, fnce there was ſuch an appearance of 
formal promiſe under his hand. And now-ẽ A ſettlement, if the former ſentence were 
the matter ſeemed at a point, the Freneh in- once recalled. Therefore they fo managed 
tereſt was great in the court of Rome: four the matter, that it was confirmed a-new by 
new catdinats*had-been made at Marfeilles, the e the conſiſtoty, and they order- 
and there? were fix of that faction before, | ed the emperor to execute the ſentence. 


which with the popeꝰ's creatntes; and the indif- - TAE King was now in 24 Fol hope of his The king 


ferent or vonal voices; ballanced the imperitl |-buſineſs, that' he ſent Sit E 


EET arne ro reſolves to 


factiom To that a wound that was looked on Rome to proſecute his ſiit: Who, on His wa * 


pope's 


as fatal; was now almoſt healed.” Bat God thither, met the biſhop of Parts, coming back power in 
in his wiſe and unſearchable providence had with this melancholly aEcount of his un- England. 


defigned xœdraw other great ends out of this || proſperoug' negotiatien. When the Rin 
rupture, and rherefore ſuffer d them that heard it, and underſteod that he was uſed 
were the moſt concerned to hinder it, to be with ſo much feorn and Cmtempt at Rome, 
the clilef inſttuments of driving it on. For || being alſo che more veked, becauſe fie had 
the card inals of the imperial faction were || come to ſuch a ſubmiſſion, he reſolved then 
now vety active, they Hked not the prece- to break rotally ftom Rome. And in this, 
dent of excluding the cardinals of the natiofis he was before-hand wich that Court. For 
concetned ont of any buſineſs. But above || judging it the beſt way to procure a peace, 
all things they were to hinder a conjunction 3 war vigorouſly, he had eld a 
berweew che pope and the king 8 ſeſſion of parliament Fond the 15th of ſanu- 
for the pope being then allied to France, || ary, till the zoth of March, in which He had 
there wWas nothing the emperor feared more || procur'd a great change of the whole conſti- 
thai the cloſing of the breach with England, tution of the governmetitiof the chureh. But 
which would make the union againſt him ſo /| previous to an acebunt bf that, it will be ne- 
much the ftronger. - Therefore when the day | ceſlary to open all the arguments and reaſons 
that had been prefixed: for the return of 'the || upon which they proceeded in this matter.” 
courier: from England, was elapſed, they all || . 'T x pope's power had been then for four 
preſſed the pope to proceed to a ſentence de- years together much examined and diſputed 
finitive, and to cenſures. Bellay the biſhop || in England; in which they went by theſe 
of Paris repreſented the. injuſtice of proceed ſteps, one leading to another. They firſt 
ing with ſo much precipitation, ſince where controverted his power of diſpenſing with the 
there were ſeas to oroſs, in ſuch a ſeaſon, law of God. From that they went to exa- 
many accidents might occaſion the delay of mine what juriſdiction he had in England; 
the expraſs. The king of England had fol- upon ' which followed >the ' convicting the 
low'dthisfuit ix years, and had patience ſo clergy of a premunite with theif ſubmiſſion to 
long; therefore he deſired the delay of ſix the king: and that led them to eontrovert 
days; and if in that timè no return came, they || the pope's right to annats, and other ex- 
might proceed. But the imperialiſts repre- actions, which they alſo condemned. The 
ſented, that thoſe were only. delays to gain condemning all appeals to Rome followed 
time; and that the king of England was ſtill that naturally. And now ſo many branches 
Proceeding in his contempt of the apoſtolick | of that power were cut off, the root was next 
ſee, and of the cardinals,” and publiſhing || ſtruck at, and the foundation of the papal 
books and libels againſt them. This ſo | aurhority were examined. For near a year 
wrought on the angry pope, that without || together there had been many publiek de- 
conſulting his ordinary prudence, he brought {| bates about it; and both in the parlament 
the buſineſs into the conſiſtory, where the || and- convocation the thing was long diſputed, 
3 of voices carried it to proceed to a | and all that could be alledged on both ſides 
entence. And tho? the | proceſs had been | was conſidered. The reader will be beſt 
carried on àll that winter in their uſual forms, | able to judge of their reaſons, (and thereb 
yet it was not ſo ripe, but by the rules of | of the ripeneſs of their judgments, When the 
the conſiſtory, there ought to have been enacted the laws that pailed in this patlia- 
three ſeſſions before ſentence was given. But ment,) when he ſees a Fall account of them 
they: concluded all in one day, and fo; on the ſer down, not drawn from the writings and 
23d: of March, the marriage between the apologies that have been publiſh'd fince, but 
king and queen Katharine was declared good, ffom theſe that came our about that time : 
and the king required to take her as his For then were written the inſtitution for the 
wife ; otherwiſe cenſures were to be denoun- || neceſſary erudition of -a chriſtian-man; con- 
ced tagainſt hiuèdèn. J cluded in the convocation, and publiſh'd by 
Two days after that, the courier arrived authority; and another book; De differen- 
from Eugland, with the king's ſubmiſſion] tia regie, & c. eecleſiaſticæ poteſtatis The 
under his hand in due fotm, and earneſt] former of theſe was called the biſhops; and 
letters from the French king to have it ac- the latter the King's book. Gardiner alſo 
cepted, that ſo the buſineſs might be com- tore a book, De vera obedientia, t Which 
poſed. When this was kucwn at Rame, all | Bonner prefixed 4 preface upon the me Tub” 
the indifferent and wife: icardinals (among ject. Stokeſly, biſhop of London, and Ton- 
whom was Fatneſe, that was afterwatds pope ſtal biſhop of Durham, wrote a lofg letter in 
Paul the IIId) came e ee d gs proceedings in this 
that. it might! Be again con ſider d before it & (foon after, cardinal) 
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Pool: from theſe, writings, and the ſermons 
_ preached by ſome. biſhops at this time, with 
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Vas againſt appeals to Rome, and would 
* [not ſubmit to P. Stephen's definition in 


other authentick pieces, are extracted the 
ſubſtance of the arguments upon which they 


3b ny whick arg thas giridad 


into two h 


8. The one of the reaſons for 


rejecting the pope's pretended power. The 
other for ſetting up the king's. ſupremacy, 
with tlie explanations and limitations of it. 


e Firſt, of the 
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40 


< to their care in common. | 
< often declare, there was no ſuperiori 


Silvius, (afterwards po 
* rather to make againſt the pope and for a 


generally follow 'd St. Chryſoſtome and St. 


perſonal, and related to his fall, Which 


tradition of the church. 


ux IST, when he committed the church | 
a And he did 
of 


1 one above another. St. Paul claimed an | 
e equality with the chief apoſtles; both Pe- 
ter, _ JAMES, and x John, and when he 
cc thought St. Peter blame-worthy, he with 
ſtood him to his face. But whatſoever 
preheminence St. Peter might have, that 
was only perſonal, and there was no rea- 
ſon to affix it to his chair at Rome, more 
than at Antioch. But if any ſee be to be 


Pr. eferred before another, it ſhoul d be je- | 


ee ruſalem, where CHRIS T died, and of | * 
which the faith was propagated over all | << 
nations, CHRIST commanding his diſci- 
« ples to begin, their preaching in it; ſo 


that it was truly the mother Church; and 


is fo called by St. Paul, whereas in the 
ſcripture, Rome is called Babylon, ac- 
cording to Tertullian and St. Jerome. 
Eon the 
in favour of tl 
they did not prove any thing for it, That 
Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 


pieces brought from ſcripture 
e papacy, they judged that 


; 2 build my church] if it prove any] 
thin 
much; even that the church was founded 
on St. Peter as he was a private perſon, 
and ſo on the popes in their 1 
capacity. But St. Ambroſe, i St. Je- 
« rome; and St. Auſtin, think, that by the 
rock, the confeſſion he had made was on- 
ly to be meant. Others of the fathers 
thought by the rock, CHR 15 T himfelf 


in this matter, would prove too 


was meant, who is the only true founda- 


tion of the church; though in another 
ſenſe all the apoſtles are alſo called foun- 


church, is thought by Gerſon and Zneas ; 
Pius the IId) 


general council. And the tathers have 


Auſtin, who thought that the giving of 


« the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
<..the charge, Feed my ſheep, were addreſ- 

to St. Peter, in behalf of all the reſt of 
| Feel ic And that, I have prayed 


ws 


for thee, that thy faithful net, was only 


was then imminent. It is, alſo clear by 


St. Faul, that every apoſtle had his pecu- 
liar province, beyond which he was not to 
ſtretch himſelf; and St. Peter's province 


cc 


19 pope's power, they decla- ©« 
© red that they found fox it in the ſcripture. 
All the, apoſtles were made equal by 


00 


erſonal | 


was the circumciſion, and his the-uncit- | ** 


cumciſion, in which he declared his equa- 
lity with him. 2 


% 


« Ius was alſo clear from the conſtant 


4 .6C 


* 


ION of the 
c 


the point of re-baptizing of hereticks ; and 
expreſly ſays, That all the apoſtles. were 


£ equal in power, and that all the biſhops 
<«c were alſo equal, ſince the whole office 
* and epiſcopate was one intire thing, of 


« 


© which every biſhop had a compleat and 
et equal ſhare, And though ſome places are 
ce brought out of him concerning the unity 
« of the Roman church, and of other churches 
« with it; yet thoſe places have no relation 
« to any authority that the Roman church 
et had over other churches, but were occa- 
e ſioned by a ſchiſm that Novation had 
ee made there at Rome, being elected in op- 
c poſition to the biſhop: that was 'rightly 
ee choſen: and of that unity only St. Cy- 
„ prian writes in thoſe places. But from 
ce all; his epiſtles to the biſho $ of Rome, ir 


+is-viſible he look d on- himſelf-as: their 


« equal, ſince he calls them equal, collegue, 
and fellow-biſhop ; and whatſoever is 
« ſaid by any antient writer of St. Peter's 
e chair, is to be underſtood of the pure 
ge geſpel, which he delivered, as St. Au- 
4 ſtin obſerves; that by Moſes's chair is 
e to be underſtood the delivering Moſes's 
d Jaw. But though St. Peter fate there, the 

c ſucceeding tag have no more right to 
pretend to ſuch authority, than the kings 
of Spain to claim the Roman empire, be- 
«cauſe he that is now their king, is einpe - 
e ror. When Conſtantine turned chriſtian, 
the dignity of the chief city of the empire 
ce ome to be accounted the firſt ſee, 


CC. 


made 
« but by the general council of Nice, it 
cc was declared, that the patriarchs of Alex- 
cc andria and Antioch had the ſame autho- 
ec rity over the countries round about them, 
ce that he of Rome had over thoſe that lay 
« about the city. - It is true, at that time 
ee the Arian hereſy, having ſpread generally 
C over the eaſtern churches, from which the 
ce weſtern were free, the oppreſſed catholick 
e "biſhops of the eatt made appeals to Rome, 
© and extolled that ſee by a natural maxim 
“in all men, who magnify that from which 
* they have protection. But the. ſecond 
general council took care that that ſhould 
6 not grow a precedenc, for they decreed 
te that every province ſhould be govern'd by 
« its own ſynod, and that Lions; when 
% they. were accuſed, muſt firſt be judged 
ce, by the biſhops of their own province, and 
from them they might appeal to the bi- 
ſhops of the dioceſe, but no higher appeal 
© was allowed: and: by that council it ap- 
pears, what was the foundation/of the 
Ne of the biſhop of Rome; for when 
Conſtantinople was: made the ſeat of the 
Empire and New Rome, it had the ſame 
k 8 that Old Rome had, and was 
ſet next to it in ordet and dignity. In a 
council at Milevi, in which St. Auſtin 
« fate; they appointed that every clerk, 
“ that ſhould appeal to any biſhop beyond 
the ſea, ſhould be excammunicated. And 
hen Fauſtianus was ſent by the pope to 
«* the African churches, to claim the right 
ee of receiving appeals, and pretended a ca. 
< non- of the council of Nice for it, the 


preten- 
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the pretenſion was rejected by the African 
farhers, who acknowledged no ſuch right, 
and had never heard of that canon. Upon 


which they ſent to the eaſtetn churches, | 
and ſearch was every where made for the 


copies of the canons of that council; but it 
was found that it was forgery. © From 


: a 4 * 0 2 , 


whetice two things were obſervable : The 


one, that the church in that age had no 


tradition of any divine inſtitution for rhe | 
authority of that ſee, ſince as the popes, | 


who claimed it, never pretended to any 
es fo the African biſhops, by 
their rejecting that power, ſlew, that they 
knew nothing of any divine warrant, all 
the conteſt being only abbut a canon of 


the church. It alſo appeared; how eatly 


the church of Rome aſpired to power, and 
did not ſtick at making uſe of forged wri- 
tings to ſupport it. But pope Agatho 
more modeſtly writing to the emperor in 
his own name, and in the name of all the 


ſynods that were ſubject to the ſee, calls 


them a few biſhops in the northern and 
weſtern parts. When afterwards the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople was declared by 


the emperor Mauritius, the univerſal bi- 


ſhop, Gregory the great did exclaim againſt 
the A Ki of the title, as being 1 5 to 
the pride of Lucifer, and declared, That 


he who aſſumed it was the forerunner of 
antichriſt; ſaying, That none of his prede- 
ceſſors had eyer claimed ſuch a 


der Clal power: 
And this was the more obſervable, ſince 


the Engliſh were converted by thoſe whom 


he ſent over; ſo that this was the doctrine 


of that ſee, when this church received the | | 
e and fraudulent arts; but was never other- 


faith from it. 1 
Bur it did not continue long within thoſe 
limits; for Boniface the IIId aſſumed that 


title, upon the grant of Phocas. And as 


that Boniface got the ſpiritual ſword pur in 
his. hand, fo the eighth of that name pre- 
tended alſo to the temporal ſword; but 
they owe thoſe powers to the induſtry of 
thoſe popes, and not to any donation of 
CAHRIST's. The popes, when they are 


conſecrated, promiſe to obey the canons of 


the 5 firſt general councils; which if 
they obſerve, they will receive no appeals, 
nor Re to any higher juriſdiction than 
theſe give to them, and the other patri- 
archs equally. ee e ee ene 
TAs for the decrees of latter councils, 
they are of leſs authority. For thoſe coun- 
cils conſiſted of monks and friars in great 


ome, obliged them to ſupport the autho- 


"rity of that court; and thoſe who fat in 


them knew little of the ſcriptures, fathers, 


or the tradition of the church, being only 
converſant in the diſputes and learning of 
the ſchools. 


And for the Florentine coun- 
cil, the eaſtern churches, who ſent the 


Greek biſhops that fat there, never recei- 

neither then; nor | 
the fathers to ſhew, that they did not look 
on the biſſiops of Rome as ſuperior to other 


ved their-determination, 


Mx v places were alſo brought out of 


biſhops ; and that they underſtood not 


_ thoſe places of ſcripture,-which were after- 
NI. | 


rt; whoſe exemptions, obtained from 
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be received by it; 


wards brought for tlik pope's ſupremacy, 
in thar ſenſe : ſo that if tradition be the 
beſt expounder of ſcriptare, thoſe latter 
glofles muſt give place to the more antient. 
But the paſſage of St. Jerome; in which he 
equals the biſhops. of Eugubinm and Con- 
ſtantinople to the biſhop of Rome, was 

much made uſe of, ſince he was a presbyter 
of Rome, and ſo likely to underitand the 
dignity of his own church beſt: There 
were many things brought from the con- 
teſts that other ſees had with Rome, to 
ſkew, that all the privileges of that and 
other ſees, were only founded on the prac- 
tiſe and canons of the church, but not up- 


on any divine watrant. Cotiſtantinople 
| 5 755 to equal privileges. 


Ravenna, 
Milan, and Aquilen, pretended to a pa- 
triarchal dignity and exemption. Some 
archbiſhops of Canterbury contended, that 
popes could do nothing againſt the laws of 
the church; ſo Laurence and Dunſtan. 
Robert Groſteſt, biſhop of Lincoln, aſſerted 
the ſame, and many popes conieſſed it. 


© And to this day no conſtitution of the 


16 755 is binding in un church, except it 
& and in the daily prac- 
tice of the canon - law; the cuſtoms of 
churches are pleaded againſt papal conſti- 
tutions ; which ſhews their authority can- 
not be from God, otherwiſe all muſt ſub- 


mit to theif laws. And from the latter 


conteſts up and down Europe, about giving 
inveſtitures, receiving appeals, admitting 


of legates, and papal conſtitutions, it was 


apparent, that the papal authority was a 
tyranny, which had been managed by cruel 


wiſe received in the church, than as a con- 
queſt to which they were conſtrained to 

jeld. And this was more fully made out 
in England, from what paſſed in William the 
conqueror, and Henry the IId's time, and 
by the ſtatutes of proviſors in many kings 
reigns, which were ſtill renewed, till with- 
in an hundred years of the preſent time. 
Upon theſe grounds they concluded, that 


the pope's power in England had no founda- 
tion, neither in the law of Go p, nor in the 
laws of the church, or of rhe land. | 
As for the king's Power over ſpiritual 


perſons, and in ſpiritual cauſes, they pro- 
ved it from the ſcriptures. In the Old Teſ- 
tament they found the kings of Iſrael in- 
termeddled in all matters eccleſiaſtical. 
Samuel, tho' he had been judge, yet ac- 
knowledged Saul's authority: ſo alſo. did 
Abimelech the high-prieſt, and appeared 
before him when cited to anſwer upon an 
accuſation. And Samuel (1 Sam xv. 18.) 
ſays, he was made the head of all the 
tribes. Aaron, in that, was an example to 
all the following high-prieſts who ſubmit- 
ted to Moſes. David made many laws 
about facred things, ſuch as the order of 
the courſes of the prieſts and their worſhip ; 
and when he was dying, he declared to So- 
lomon how far his authority extended. He 
told him, 1 Chron. xxviti. 21. That the 
courſes of the prieſts and atl the people 
were to be wholly at his commandment : 


© purſuant to which, Solomon, 2 Chron, viii. 
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dioceſes, which they only called canons or 


ders change that former relation, founded 
upon the law of nature and nations, no 


1 kingdom q he 


© writings of the fathers, to ſhew, that the 


© the ki 


© cal perſons and cauſes. The emperors called 


 ** Txxgr alſo 


« of their former relations. 


. 


ww 
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14, 15. did appoint. them their charges in 
the ſervice of Gop, and both the Pricts 
and Levites departed not from his com- 

mandment in any matter: and though he 

teſthood, yet, they made no oppoſition. | 
ſehothaphar, Hezekiah and Joſias, made 
ikewiſe laws about eccleſiaſtical matters. 
© In the Ney Te 


ſtament, Cu RST him- 


MK GM M M A 


« ſelf was obedient, he, payed taxes, he de- 


« clared. that he. pretended to no earthly ' 
ingdom chaxged the people to render 
© to Cxſar the things that were Cæſar's, and 
© his diſciples. not to affect temporal domi- 
© nion, as the lords of the nations did. And 
thong the magiſtrates were then heathens, 


« taxes; they call the king ſupream, and ſay 
© he is. Gop's miniſter to encourage them 
© that; do well, and to puniſh the evil doers, 
© which is faid of all perſons without ex- 
© ception,.. and every foul is charged to be 
© ſubject. to the higher power. 


aſſages were cited out of the 


thought churchmen were included in theſe 
« places as well as other perſons, ſo that the 

« tradition of the church was for the king's 
© ſupremacy :. and by one place of ſcripture 

| is called ſupream, by another he 

cis called head, and by a 25 every ſoul 
< muſt be ſub ject to him, which, laid toge- 

c ther, make up this concluſion, That the 

« king is the ſupream head over all perſons. 
In the primitive church, the bil 

c their councils made rules for ordering their 


« rules; nor had they any compulſive autho- 
« rity, but what was derived from the civil 
„ 5 
Arx the emperors were Chriſtians, they 
made many laws about ſacred things, as 
© may be ſeen in the codes; and when Juſti- 
nian digeſted the Roman law, he added 
many novel conftitutions about eccleſiaſti- 


general councils, preſided in them, and 
« confirmed them. 
cited of popes ,to emperors, to call coun- 
< culs, and of the Youncils to them to con- 
firm their decrees. The election of the 
popes themſelves was ſometimes made by 
< the emperors, and ſometimes confirmed b 

* them. Pope Hadrian in a ſynod decreed, 
That the emperor ſhould chooſe the pope : 
© and it was'a late and unheard of ching, 
before the days of Gregory the VIIth, for 
< Popes to pretend to depoſe princes, and 
© give away their» dominions. This they 
© compared to the pride of antichriſt and 
Lucifer. 1 1 


= 


„king being 3 a over all his ſubjects, 


« clergymen muſt. be included, for they are 


« ftill ſubjects. Nor can their being in or- 


more than wives or ſervants, by becomin 


ops in 


nd many letters were 


had turned out Abiathar from the high- | 


Jet dhe apoſtles, wrote. to the churches to 
* be 23 4 | ſt A * ' 6G b ; th | | 
Obey maguitrates, to ſubmit to them to pay 


5 argued from reaſon, that 
" there muſt be one ſupream and that the 
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Chriſtians, were, according to the doctrine 
« of the apoſtles, diſcharged 
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„Fos the. great, obje&tion from thoſ# 
offices that are peculiar to their functions, 


it was anſwered, That thoſe, not withſtand- 


ing the king might well be ſupream head; 


for in the natural body, there: were many 
vital motions that | 
head, but from the, heart, and the other in- 
ward parts and veſſels; and yet the head 
Was ſtill the chief ſeat and root of life: ſo 
thougli there be peculiar functions appro- 


proceeded not from the 


priated to churchmen, yet the king 1s ſtill 
head, having authority over them, and a 


power to direct and decree them in theſe. 
Fx o M that they proceeded to ſhew, that 


in England, the kings have always aſſumed 


a ſupremacy in ecoleſiaſtical matters, They 
began with the moſt antient writing that 


relates to the chriſtian religion in England 
then extant (popeEleutherius's letter to king 
Lucius) in which he is twice called by him 
God's vicar in his kingdom, and he wrote 


in it, that it belonged to his office, to 
bring his ſubjects to the holy church, and 
to maintain, protect, and govern them in 
it. Many laws were cited, which Canu- 
tus, Ethelred, Edgar, Edmond, Athelſtan 
and Ina had enacted concerning churchmen; 
many. more laws ſince the conqueſt. were 
alſo made, both againſt appeals to Rome, 


and biſhops going out of the kingdom with- 


„ is es or! 
eſs of the articles of 


Clarendon, and the conteſts that follow'd 


between king Henry. the IId, and Thomas 
Becket, were alſo, opened. And tho a 
biſhop's paſtoral care be of divine inſtitu- 
tion, yet as the kings of England had divi- 
ded biſhopricks as they pleaſed, ſo they 
alſo converted benefices. from the inſtitu- 
tion of the founders, and gave them to 
cloiſters and monaſteries as king Edgar did; 
all which was done by the conſent of their 
clergy and nobility, without dependance 
on Rome: they had alſo granted theſe 
houſes exemption from epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion; ſo Ina exempted Glaſtenbury, and 
Offa St. Albans, from their biſhop's viſita- 
tion: and this continued even till the 
days of William the Conqueror; for he, to 
perpetuate the memory of the victory he 
obtained over Harald, and to endear him- 
ſelf to the clergy, founded an abbey in the 
field where the battle was fought, and call- 
ed it battle-abbey, and in the charter he 

anted them, theſe words are to be found: 
1 ſhall be alſo. free and quiet for ever, 
from all ſubjection to biſhops, or the do- 
minion of any other perſons as CHR TS T's 
church in Canterbury is. Many other 
things were brought out of king Alfred's 
laws, and a ſpeech of king Edgar's, with 


ſeveral letters written to the popes from 
the kings, the parliaments, and the clergy 


of England, to ſhew, that their kings did 
always make laws about ſacred; matters, 


and that their power reach'd to that, and 


to the perſons of Churchmen, as well as to 


„„ 
Bur at the ſame time that they pleaded 


g ſo much for the king's ſupremacy, and 


power of making laws for reſtraining and 


from the duties | coercing his ſubjects, it appeared. that they 
* 1 A | Rr” a4 were 
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were far from veſting him with ſuch an abſo- 
lute power, as the popes had pretended to, 
for they thus defined the extent of the king's 
_ poyer:+ To them ſpecially and principally 

it pertaineth to defend the faith of C HRS T 
and his religion, to conſerve and maintain 
the true doctrine of CHRIST, and all ſuch 
as be true preachers and ſetters forth there- 
of; and to aboliſh abuſes, hereſies, and ido- 
latries, and to ' puniſh with corporal pains, 
ſuch as of malice be the occafion of the ſame, 
And finally, to overſee and cauſe that the ſaid 
biſhops and prieſts do execute their paſtoral 
office truly and faithfully, and efpectilly in 
theſe points, which by CHR TS And his 
apoſtles were given and committed to them; 
and in caſe they ſhall be negligent in any 
part thereof, or would not diligently execute 
the ſame, to cauſe them to redouble and 
ſupply their lack: and if they obſtinately 
withſtaud their prince's kind monition, and 

will not amend their faults, then and in ſuch 

caſe to put others i their rooms and places. 
And Go hath: alſo commanded: the faid 

-biſhops and prieſts fo obey with all humble- 
neſs and reverence, both 4 5 and princes, 
and governors, and all their laws; not be- 
ing contrary to the laws of Go p, whatſoever 


they be: and that not only propter iram, but 


alſo propter conſcientiam, that is to ſay, not 
only for fear of puniſhment, but alſo for diſ- 
JJ... ñxß; 
FTukvs it appears, 


231 


Caution of their not being contrary to the law 


hat they both limited 
obedience to the king's laws, with the due 


of Go p, and acknowledged the eccleſiaſti- 


cal juriſdiction in the diſcharge of the paſto- 
ral office, committed to the paſtors of the 
church by CAR sr and his apoſtles: and 
the ſupremacy then pretended to was no ſuch 
extravagant power as ſome imagine. 


© Upon the whole matter it was conclu- 
© ded, that the pope's power in England had 


noi good foundation, and had been mana 


< ped with as much tyranny, as it had begun 
© with uſurpation; the exactions of their 
courts were every where heavy, but in no 
place ſo intolerable as in England; and 


© tho” many com 
© jn theſe laſt three hundred years, yet they 
got no eaſe, and all the laws about provi- 
© ſors were ſtill defeated and made ineffec- 
© tual ; therefore they ſaw it was impoſſible 


— 
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plaints were made of them 


: 
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© to moderate their proceedings; ſo that 


© there was no other remedy, but to extir- 
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6 pe pretended authority, and thence- 
orth to acknowledge the pope only biſhop ! 


L 
. 


of Rome, with the juriſdiction about it, 


defined by the antient canons : and for the 


© king to re-aſſume his own authority, and 
© the prerogatives of his crown, from which 


the Kings of England had never 8 | 


_ © departed, though they had for theſe la 


hundred years connived at an invaſion and 
© uſutpation'upon/them, which was no lon- 


< ger to be endured. 
In Es E were the 


e and enquired into by all the 


earned men in England, and had been de- 
bated both in conyocation and parlament, ed o the 
and, except Fiſher,'biſhop'of Rocheſter, not Which was uſurpe 


all dependance on the court of Rome; 


e for the royal aſſent. 
| were the grounds of caſting off the 
pope's power, that had been for two or three 


any biſhop appeared for the pope's power; 
and as for the abbots and priors, as they 
were generally very ignorant, ſo what the 
cardinal had done in ſupprefſing ſome monaſ- 


court had an eye on their lands, made them 
to be as compliant as could be. But Fiſher 
was a man of great reputation, and very an- 
tient, ſo that much pains was taken to ſa- 
tisfy him. A week before the parliament 
fat down, the archbiſhop of Canterbury pro- 
poſed to him, that he and any five doctors, 
ſuch as he ſhould chooſe,” and the biſhop of 


London, and*five doctors with him, might 
confer about it, and examine the authorities 


of both ſides, that ſo there might be an a- 
greement among them, by which the ſcandal 


might be removed, which otherwiſe would 
be taken from their janglings and conteſts 


among themſelves. Fiſher accepted of this, 
and Stokeſſey wrote to him on the 8th of 
January, That he was ready whenever the 
other pleaſed, and deſired him to name tims 
and place, and if they would not agree the 
matter among themſelves, he moved to refer 


it to two learned men whom they ' ſhould 
chooſe, in whoſe determination they would 
both acquieſce. How far this overture went, 
is not known, but perhaps Fiſher's ſickneſs 
hinder'd the progreſs of it. On the 15th of 
' Jatmary the parliament fat down: by the 
Journals it appears, that no other biſhops were 
prefent but the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Lincoln, 


Bath and Wells, Landaff and Carl iſie. There 
were alſo twelve abbots preſent, but upon 
whar pretences the reſt excuſed their atten- 
dance, is uncertain ; perhaps ſome made a 
difference between ſubmitting to what was 


done, and being active and coneurring to 


make the change. During the ſeſſion a bi- 
ſhop preached every Sunday at St. Paul's 
croſs, and declared to the people, That the 
pope had no authority at all in England. In 
the two former ſeſſions the biſhops had 
preached, that the general council was above 
the pope, but now they ſtruck a note higher. 
This was done to let the people ſee what 
juſtice and reaſon was in tlie acts that were 
then paſſing. | git 


teries, and what they now heard, that the 


' , ; 
O the th of Marth a bill came up from The Act 


the commons for difcharging the ſubjects 
it 
was read the firſt time in the houſe of lords 
the 13th” of March, and on the 14th was 
read the ſecond time, and committed.” The 
committee reported it on the 19th, by which 
it appears there was no ſtiff nor long oppoſi- 
tion; and he that was likelieſt to make ir, was 
both obnoxious and abſent, as will afterwards 


appear. On the 19th ir was tead the third 
time, and on the zoth the fourth time, and 


then paſſed without any prot ſtation : ſome 
proviſo's were added to it by the lords, to 
Which the commons agreed, and ſo it was 
1x" the preamble, the intolerable exac- 
tions for Peter-pence, proviſions, penſions, 


and bulls of alf forts are complained. of, 
TY 8 r "BY N Sys 1.4 F n ; ATT, 1 
which were contrary to all laws, and ground- 


ed only on the 5 power of diſpenſing, 
But the king, 


lords 


and the 


of for taking 
, away the 

Pope's 
power. 
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lords and commons within his own realm 
had only power ta conſider how am of the 


* 


„and ſince the k 


laws were to be diſpenſed with or abrogated ; 
1 ing was acknowledged the 
ſupream head E Rorch of England by 


k : 
: 


the prelates and <lergy, in thew.conyoca- 
tions, therefore it was enacted that all pay- 
ments made to the apoſtolick chamber, and 
all proviſions, bulls, or diſpenſations, ſhould 
from thenceforth ceaſe... But that all, diſ- 


penſations or Licences, © For things that were 
Bo 


ol lords, another bill was read for confirming | 
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not contrary to the law of God, but only 
to the law of the land, ſhould be granted 
within the kingdom, by, and, under the 
ſeals of the two archbi n tl | 
ral provinces, who ſhould not preſume to 
grant any contrary to the laws ot, Almigh- 
ty Gov, and ſhould only grant ſuch licen- 
ces as had been formerly in uſe to be grant- 
ed, but give no licence for any new thing 
till it were firſt examined by the king and 
. ©. his council, whether ſuch t be 
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TA was. read the ſecond time on the 2 1ſt of 


March, and committed. It was reported on 
the 23d, and read the third time and paſſed, 
and ſent down to the commons, ha ſent it 
back again to them on the 26th 5 {oi ſpeedily 
did this bill go thro, both houſes: without 
Tu preamble of it was, The diſtrac- 
tions that had been in England about the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, which had occa- 
5 ſioned the effuſion of much blood, with 
many other miſchiefs, all which flowed 
 £. from the want of a clear deciſion of the 
true: title, from which the popes had u- 
furped a power of inveſting (ach as pleaſed 
them in other princes kingdoms, and prin- 
ces had often maintained ſuch donations for 
their own ends; therefore to avoid the like 
inconveniences, the king's former marriage 
with the princeſs Katharine; is judged con- 
«© trary to the laws of, Go p, and void, and 


things mig of no effect; and the ſentence. paſſed by the 
: diſpenſed with; and that all diſpeniations | © archbiſhop of Canterbury annulling it, is 


< which were formerly taxed at, or above 41. 
© ſhould be alſo confirmed under. the great 
© ſeal, Then many clauſes follow about the 
© rates of licences, and the ways of procuring 
them. It was alſo declared, that they did 


church about the articles of the catholick 


declared by the ſcriptures, and the word of 


ing withal the exemptions of monaſteries 


viſitations; declaring, that ſuch abbies 
whoſe elections were formerly confirmed by 
the pope, ſhall be now confirmed by the 
king; who likewiſe ſhall give commiſſion 
under his great ſeal for viſiting them, pro- 


March in that year ſhould be valid and in 
force, except they were contrary to the 
laws of the realm; giving alſo to the king 


the ſee of Rome. The offenders againſt 


the ſtatutes of proviſors and premunire. 
Tuts act, as it gave great eaſe to the ſub- 


jet, fo it cut off that baſe trade of indulgen- 
ces about divine laws, which had been ſo 


gainful to the church of Rome, but was of late 
fatal to it. All in the religious houſes ſaw 
their privileges now ſtruck at, ſince they 
were to be reformed as the king ſaw cauſe, 


which put them in no ſmall confuſion. Thoſe 


that favour d the reformarion rejoiced at this 
act, not only becauſe the pope's power was 
rooted out, bite becauſe the uh BE was to 
be adhered to, was to be taken from thoſe 
things, which the ſcriptures declared neceſſa- 
ry to falvation; ſo that all their fears were 
now much qualified, ſince the ſcriprure was 
to be the ſtandard of the catholick faith. On 
the ſame day that this bill paſſed in the houſe 


the ſucceſſion to the crown in the iſſue of the 


2 _— 


not hereby intend. to vary from Cnzis TSE 
faith of Chriſtendom, or in any other things | 
Go neceſſary for their falvation ; confirm-' | 


formerly granted by the biſhop of Rome, | 
ian them il from the archbiſhops 


viding alſo that licences and other writs 
obtained from Rome before the 12th of 


and his council, power to order and reform 
all indulgences and privileges (or the abu- 
ſes of them) which had been Frames by | 


this act were to be puniſhed according to | 


c 

: 

« confirmed, ' and the lady Katharine is 

« thenceforth to be, reputed only princeſs 

© dowager, and not queen, and the mar- 

© riage with queen Anne is eſtabliſhed and 

confirmed: and marriages within the de- 

« grees prohibited by Moſes (which are enu- 

« merated in the ſtatute) are declared to be 

<. unlawtu), according to the judgment of the 

© conyocations of this realm, and of the moſt 
« famous. univerſities. and learned men a- 

© broad, any diſpenſations to the contrary 

« notwithſtanding, . which are alſo, declared 
* null; ſince contrary. to the laws of God ; 

and. all that were married within theſe de- 

grees qre appointed to be divorced, and 

« the, children begotten, in ſuch matriages 

© were declared illegitimate : and all the 

iſſue that ſhould be between the king and 
* 
* 
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the preſent queen is declared lawful, and 
the crown was to deſcend on his iſſue male 
by her, or any other wife, or in default of 
iſſue male, to the iſſue female by the queen; 
and in default of any ſuch, to the right 
heirs of the king's highneſs for ever: and 
any that after the fixſt of May ſhould ma- 
liciouſly divulge any thing to the ſlander of 
the king's marriage, ox of the iſſue begot- 
ten in it, were to be adjudged for miſpriſion 
of treaſon, and to ſuffer impriſonment at 
the king's will, and forfeit all their goods 
and chattels to him; and if the queen out- 
lived the king, ſhe is declared regent till 
the iſſue by her were of age; if a ſon eigh- 
teen, and if a daughter ſixteen years of 
age; and all the king's ſubjects were to 
ſwear that they would maintain the con- 
tents of this act, and whoever. being requi- 
red, did refuſe it, was to be judged guilty 
of miſpriſion of treaſon, and puniſhed ac- 
« cordingly.” The oath, it ſeems, was like- 
wiſe agreed on in the houſe of lords; for the 
ow of it is ſer down in their journal as fol- 
O WSS. x B 3 30 A $508 EL. 
e ſhall ſwear, to beax faith, truth and 
* obedience. alonely to the ki | 
© dear and entirely beloved wi 


& queen Anne, 


4 „ 5 14 % 1 8 9 ; 2 d d 
king's preſent marriage with queen Anne. i 
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© begotten and to be 2 7 1 and 
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ſoyereign lord, ge- 
5 © Eordine. 


king's majeſty, 


* 


effects and contents thereof, and all other 
© acts and ſtatutes made in confirmation, or 


' . - ©-againſt all manner of perſons of what eſ- 


Lor things, privily or apartly, to the let, 


the eccleſiaſtical” courts againſt ' hereticks : - 


ſolved to provide an effectual remedy for 


A yth and 28th, in Hh it 
© the ſocond of Henry che I Veh, by which 


 <;preſentment, oraccuſk 
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t kording to the limitation in the ſtatute 
© made for ſutety of his ſucceſſion in the 
crown of this realm mentioned and contain- 
ed, and not to any other within this realm, 
nor foreign authority or potentate. And 
in caſe any oath be made, ot hath been 
made by you to any perſon or perſons, that 
then ye to repute the ſame as vain and an- ö 
nihilate. And that to your cunning, wit, 
and uttermoſt of your power, without guile, 
fraud, or other undue means, ye ſhall ob- 
«i ſerve, keep, and maintain, and defend the 
c ſaid act of ſucceſſion, and all the whole 


R & a & 23x 


© for execution of the ſame, or of any thing 
© therein contained. And this ye ſhall do 


©tate, dignity, degree, or Condition ſoever 
they be; and in no wife to do or attempt, 
nor to your power ſuffer to be done or at- 
© tempted, directly or indirectly, any thing 


© hindrance, damage or derogation thereof, 
cox of any part of the ſame, by any manner 
©: of means, or for any manner of pretence. 
So help you God, and all faints, and the 
<: holy evangeliſts. A441 39 An Od 
"A ND thus was the king's marriage con- 
firmed. But when the commons returned 
this bill to the lords, they ſeut them an- 
other with it, concerning the proceedings 
ag hereticks. There had been com- 


plaints made formerly, as was told before, | 


of the ſevere and intolerable proceedings in 


And on the 4th of February the commons ſent 
e made by one Thomas Philips 

againſt the biſhop of London, for uſing him 
cruelly in priſon, by the ſuſpicion of here- 
ſy ; but the lords doing nothing in it, on the 
Iſt of March the houſe 'of commons ſent” 
ſome of their number to the biſhop, requi- 
ring him to make anſwer to the complaints 
exhibited againſt him, who acquainted the 
houſe of lords with it the next day: but as 
they had formerly laid aſide the complaint 
as not worthy of their time, ſo they all with 
one conſent anſwered, That it was not fit 
for any of the peers to appear or anſwer at 
the bar of the houſe of commons. Upon 
this, the houſe of commons finding lll 
could do nothing in that particular caſe,” re- 


ſueh abuſes for the future: and therefore! 
ſent up a bill about the puniſhment of here- 
tieks, which was read r day for the firſt 
time, and the ſecond” and third time on the 
| paſſed. DF :2 £4.89 | . 
TEE uad repeal of the ſtatute of 


©biſhops' upon ſuſpicion of hereſ might 
Scemmit any to priſon, as was before told, 
© bur: in that act there was no declaration 
made, what was hereſy, except in the ge- 
<neral words of What was contrary to ſcrip- 
© ctures, or candgical ſanctions. This was! 
liable to great ambiguityg by which men 


lord chancellor was to grant 


©. inſtructed what Was 


here. They alſo 
dings without 


on, contrary to what. 
* 9 
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was practiſed in all other caſes, even of 
treaſon itſelf; and many 

tions had been eftabliſhe 
popes without any divine precepr, there- 


IVth, bur left the ſtatutes of Richard the 
1d, and Henry the Vth, ſtill in force, 
with the following regulation: That here- 
ticks ſhould be proceeded againſt upon 
preſentments, by two witneſſes at leaſt, 
and then be committed, but brought to 
anſwer their indictments in open court; 
and if they were found guilty; and would 


ed to death; the king's writ, De Hære- 

tico cumburendo, being firſt obtained. It 

was alſo declared, that none ſhould be 

troubled upon any of the pope's canons or 

laws, or for ſpeaking or doing againſt them. 

It was likewiſe provided, that men com- 

mitted for hereſy might be bailed. 

Ix may eaſily be imagin'd how accepta- 
ble this act was to the whole nation, ſince it 
was ſuch an effectual limitation of the ec- 

cleſiaſtical power, in one of the uneaſieſt 

parts of it : and this regulation of the arbi- 

trary proceedings of the ſpiritual courts, was 

a particular bleſſing to all that favour'd re- 

formation. But as the parliament was going 
on with theſe good laws, there came a ſub- 

miſſion from the olergy then ſitting in con- 
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vocation, to be paſſed in parliament. With 


what oppoſition: it went «through the two 
houſes of convocation, and the houſe of com- 
mons, is not known; for as the regiſters of 


the convocation are burnt, ſo it does not 


canonical ſanc- 
d only by the 


fore they repealed the act of Henry the 


* 


45 


not abjure, or were relapſe, to be adjudg- | 


appear that there were any journals kept in 


the” houſe of commons at that time. On 
the 27th of March it was ſent up to the 
lords; and ſince the ſpiritual lords had al- 
ready conſented to it, there was no reaſon to 
apprehend any oppoſition from the temporal 
lords. The ſeſſion was now near at an end, ſo 
they made haſte and read it twice that day, 
and the third time the next day, and paſſed 


it. The contents of it were: The clergy 


acknowledg'd, that all convocations had 
been, and ought to be aſſembled by the 
r * 4 1 2 . : 7 75 143 
king's writ; and promiſed, upon the word 
of prieſts, that they would never make 
nor execute any new canons or conſtitu- 


c tions without the royal aſſent to them; 


and ſince many canons had been received, 
that there were found pre judicial to the 
King's prerogative; contrary to the laws of 
© the land, and heavy to the ſubjects, that 
<:\therefore there ſnould be a committee of 
thirty-two perſons, ſixteen of the two 
<- houſes of parliament, and as many of the 
© clergy to be named by the king, who 
© ſhould have full power to abrogate or con- 
fim canons as they found it expedient; 
'©>the King's aſſent being obtained. This 


„ 


AD 


os. 


2 confirmed 'by«a&t of parliament; and 
b als to Rome were 


Spy che ſame act all appe 
'©again""condemned.'- If any” patty found 
© themſelves aggrieved in the arc 


* 
+ CI 


in the court of ' chancery ; and the 
under the great ſeal for ſome delegates, in 


hole determination all muſt acquieſce. 
N 5 ©, L All 
1 \ 


OY | hbiſhops 
.*- courts,” an appeal might be made to the 


a commiſſion 


| | 
* 1 


there was no day prefixed to t 


him with the uſualceremonies ; 
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59 All exempted abbots were alſo to appeal 


© to the king; and it concluded with a pro- 


© mio, that till ſuch correction of the canons 


© was made, all thoſe which were then re- 


© ceived ſhould ſtill remain in force, except 


© {ach as were contrary to the laws and cuſ— 
© toms of the Realms, or were to the damage 
or hurt of the king's prerogative. - 
This proviſo ſeemed: to have a fair colour, 
that there, might till be ſome canons. in 
force to govern: the church by; but ſince - 
determina= + 
tion of the commiſſion, this praviſo made 
that the act never took effect; for now it lay 
in the prerogative, and in the judges breaſt, 


to declare what canons were contrary to the 


laws, or the rights of the crown: and it 
was judged more for the 8 eatneſs to 
keep the matter undetermined, than to make 
ſuch à collection of eccleſiaſtical laws as 
ſhould be fixed and immoveable. The laſt - 
of the publick acts of this ſeffion that rela- 
ted to the church, was about the election 


and conſecration of 2 On the 4th of | 


February the commons ſent up a bill to the 
lords about the conſecration of biſhops; it 
lay on the Table till the 27th of February, 
and was then caſt out, and a new one dawn. 
On what reaſon it was caſt out, is not men- 
tionꝰd, and the journal does not fo much as 
ſay that it was once read. The new bill 
had its ſecond. reading the 3d of March, and 
on the th it was order'd to be engroſſed; 
and on the 9th it was read the third time, 


and agreed to, and ſent down to the com- 


mons, who; returned it to the lords on the 
16th of March. Ihe firſt part of it is a 
confirmation of their former act againſt an- 
< nats; to Which they added, That biſhops: 


ſhquld not be any more preſented to the 


© biſſiop of Rome, or ſue out any bulls 
© | there; but that all biſhops ſhould be pre- 
© ſented to the archbiſhop, and archbiſhops | 
< to any archbiſhop in the king's dominions, 
© of to any four biſhops whom the king 
Ex ſhould name; and that when any ſee was 
< yacant, the king was to grant 4 licence 
© for a new election, with à letter miſſive, 
© bearing the name of the perſon that was to 
he choſen: and twelve days after theſe 
c vete delivered, an election was to be 
returned by the dean and chapter, or prior 
and convent; under their ſeals. Then the 
« perſon, elected was to ſwear fealty to the 
© king, upon which a commiſſion was to be 
© ifſued out, fot conſecrating us. inveſting: 

ter TP ö 
© he was to do homage to the king, and be 


© reſtored both to the ſpiritualities and tem- 
poralities of his ſee; for which the king 


and hoſoevet reſuſed to obey the conteuts 
aof the act, or acted; contraty to it, were 
declared within the ſtaxute of -premuning,” 
There paſſed a private att for depriving the 
biſhops of Salisbury and Worceſter, WhO 
were cardina] Campegio and Jerome de 


Ghinuccii; the former deſerved greater ſe- 
. vetities at the king*s..hand, but the Jatier 
| Feemicd to have ſerved him faithful 


| . y, and 
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nal's hat. The preamble of the act bears, 
© that perſons promoted to eccleſiaſticalbene- 
© ices ought. to reſide. within the kingdom, 
© for preaching the laws of Almighty Go, 
© and for keeping. hoſpitality ; and ſince 
© theſe prelates "Ta not that, but lived at 
© the court of Rome, and. negleQed their 
© dioceſe, and made the revenues of them be 
* carried out of the kingdoms, contrary to 
© the intentions of the founders, and to the 
© prejudice of the realm, 3000 l. being at 
© leaſt carried yearly out of the kingdom; 
© therefore their dioceſes were declared vacant. 


Me come next to the act of the attainder The ad 
of Elizabeth Barton, and her accomplices, about the 
ened, ſince it was the firſt = of 
ſtep that was made to rebellion, and the firſt x ts ang 
occaſion of putting any to death on this quar- plices. 


which is fully o 


rel; and from this may be clearly ſeen. the 
N of that part of the clergy that ad-. 
hered to the intereſts of the court of Rome. 
On the 21ſt of Feb the bill was ſent 
7 the lords, and read the firſt time ; on 
the 26th it was read the ſecond. time, and 
committed; then the witneſſes and other 
eyidences were brought before them, bur 
chiefly the with all her accomplices, who 
confeſſed the crimes charged on her. It was 


reported and read the 6th of March the 


third time, and then the lords addreſſed to 

the king to know his pleaſure, whether Sir 
Thomas More, and others mentioned in the 
act as accomphees, ot at leaſt concealers,. 

might not be heard to ſpeak for themſelves 
in / the, ſtar-chamber : as for Ne of 
Rocheſter, he was ſick, but he had written, 
to the houſe, all that he had to ſay for his 
own excuſe. What preſumprions lay againſt 
Sir Thomas More, biſhop Burnet ſaith he 
was not able to find out, only that he wrote 
a letter to the nun, at which the king took. 
great exceptions ; yet it appears he had a 
mean opinion of her; for in diſcourſe with 
his beloved daughter Mrs. Roper, he called; 


| her commonly, the filly nun. But for juſtify- 


ing himſelf, he wrote a full account of all 
the intercourſe he had with the nun and her 
accomplices, to Cromwell: but tho by his. 
other printed letters, both to Cromwell. 
and the King, it ſeems ſome ill impreſſions 
remained in the king's mind about it; he 
ſtill continued to, juſtify not only his inten- 
tions, but his actions in that particular. Ono 
thing; is not unworthy of ohſervation, that 
Raſtal, Who publiſhed his works in queen 
Mary's time, printed the ſecond letter he 
; wrote to 4 a7 4 did not publiſh that 
account which he ſent firſt to him concern 
ing it; to Which More refers him ſelf in all 
his following letters; though it is more 


likehy a eopy of that would Have been pte 


ſeryed, than of thoſe other letters that refer 
to it. But, perhaps, it was kept up on de- 
ſign z for in queen Mary's time, they had! a 
mind to magniſy the ſto ob the nun, ſince 
ſhe was thought to have ſuſfet d on her mo- 
ther's acedunt : and ameng the other things 
ſhbuld one day reign in Eagland, for which 
Sanders has ſines thought ſit ta make a pto- 


| 
bad a tow opinion of Her, which appears in 


* 


IM 


Many placeb of kis printed: Ace 3 70 cht 
would have been much plainer, if the fall 
' necoutnit he wrete ef that affair had been 
publiſhed ; and therefore that one of their 
- martyrs might not leſſen the eftcem of an- 
other, it was fit eo ſuppreſs. it. In conclu- 
fron, Moere's. juſtificarions, ſeconded with 
the good offices that the lord chancellor Aud- 
ley, and Cromwell did him, (who, as ap- 
pears by his letters, flood his friends in that 
matter) did fo work on the king, that his 
nante-was' put out of the bill; and ſo the act 
was on by both houſes, and the royal 
aſſet followed. The matter was this: 
Elizabeth Barton of Kent, in the parifly of 
2 Aldingen; being ſick and diftempered in 
ber brain, fel? in in ſome trances, (it ſeems, 
c 8 ptoms, they were hiſterichl fits) 
* many words that made great im- 
preffions on ſame” about her, who thought 
inſpired of Geb; and Richard MaC- 
ter, par ln of the pariſh; hoping to draw 
great advantages from xhis, went to War- 
Tis, archbiſhop of: Canterbury, and gave 
e large account of her ſpeeches, who 
© order d him to attend her carefully, and 
bring him a further report of or þ new 
traces ſhe might afterwards fall in. 
oo ' fie tad forgot all ſhe had ſaid in her fits, 
vet the craſty prieft! would not let it go 
© Io uk Perſwaded her, that what ſhe had 
wh id; is by the inſpitetion of rhe Hor v 
85 Gre; x, and that he ought to own chat it 
7 Upon which Re taught her to 
2 7 5 ſuch tranees, and to utter ſuch 


eches as ſhe had dotie/before:: Jo that 
awhile" practice, ſhe became very 
: te ry at 8. The ching was much noiſed 
| , and many came to fee het; but 
N « ae Bad a mind te raiſe the reputa- 
1 tion“ e of the bleſſed Virgin, that 
vas 55 chapel within his pariſh, that ſo 
«age ges beitg mate to it, he might 
egen from it, that others 
er their fared. imag but choſe 
einteofie Dr. Bocking, a bg: 
of ChnftdChurch- 11 ee 4: 
6: which!" "they" MiſltuQed her to ſay, 
t dcotinterfeited trances, cht the ble Vir: 
* Ein had appeared to cher; and told her, he 
© could never recover; un the went and vilit- 
„ed ber 1 in chat chapel. The Ky 
© to" ratight r $6 her fits, to make 
„ tions with ther body, by hich ſhe- 19 5 
* mithth daß gured, and co (peak many godly 
<. words againſt fn, and the new doarines, 
«© whith-were-called hereſies; as alfo againſf 
© the” any kit of Uiorce. ie was allo 
© noiſed abroad, on What day The intended 
4 to go and viſit be image of the virgin, ſo 
© that about two thoufand people Were ga- 
© there together; and ſhe being bronght co 
Ithe © „fell iro her fits, add malle 
© wan ene (ng and alterations of 


_© her * thatly-wortls of 'preatt | 
e pfety, Ls. hart ie inſpirat tien bf] Su 
Gos, Lallec to be 7 | 
2 © eee and that Bocking was to be her 


x nt And within a little — 
ul et, u 
© Fobe perſetily revovered ot her former: 


But 


6. -peligicas life. There were alſo violent ſuſ- 
picions of her incontineney, and that Bock- 

* 1ng was 4 Carnal as well as a ſpiritual fa- 
| © ther, She fell in many raptures, and pre- 
© tended the faw Ang viſions, heard hea- 
venly melody, and had the revelation of 
* many things that were to come; ſo that 
credit was given to what ſhe ſaid, and 
; 22 renn looked on her as a pro- 
4 1 ag and, among thoſe, Warham, arch- 

iſhop of Wee, was led away with 

© the kr A book. was writ of her revela- 
© tions and prophecies by one Deering, an- 
© other monk, who was taken into the con- 
© ſpiracy with many others. It was alſo 
© given out, chat Mary Magdalen g ave her 
© a letter that was writ in — which 
© was ſhew'd to many, being writ in golden 
letters. She pretended, when the king 
* was laſt at Calais, that he being at maſs, 
© an at I brought away the facrament, and 
© gave x to her, being then inviſibly preſent, | 

© and that ſhe was preſently brought over 
© the ſea to her monaſtery again. But the 
* defipn of all theſe trances was to alienate | 
© the people from their duty to the king, 
© for the maid gave it out, that Go p re- 
c yealed' to her, that if the King went on in 
© the divorce, and married : another wife, he 
* ſhould not be king a month lon er; and, 
in the reputation of Almight 
one hour Jonger, but ſhould ale a villain's 8 
© death. This, ſhe ſaid, was revealed to 
her in anſwer to the prayers ſhe had put up 
© to Go p, to know whether he approved of 
© the king's proceedings or not? Which 
© coming to the knowledge of the biſhop of 
© Rocheſter, and ſome others, who adhered 
© to the Queen's intereſts, they had frequent 
© meetings with the maid, and concealed 
What the ſpake concerning the king; and 
© ſome of them gave ſuch eredit ro what ſhe 
© {aid, that they practiſed on many others to 
0 draw them from their allegiance, and pre- 
© yalled with ſeveral of the fathers and nuns 
c of Sion, of the Charter-houſe in London 
© and Sheue, and of the obſeryants of Rich- 
mont, Greenwich, and Canterbury, wich 

a great many other perſons. 

Tuts appeared moſt ſignally at Greeti 
with; where the king lived moſt in ſummer, 
for one Peto bein 5 55 825 a in e Ki be 
chapel, " denounce NY ge 
Win & to his face, and told him, Tha oy 
lying prophetg/had deceived him, but he, as 


a true 1 h, warned him, that the d 
Mould lick vis blood as they had done Aha 
with many other bitter words, and concladed, 
That it was the greateſt miſery of 1 
Tos + bote it \ patiently, i 

of any commotion; The” to 
Corren, or N ſhould:proach the nent 
— who jut ige the King eee 
; and a traytor. Peto was gone to . 
but ano 5 ther obſervant friar of the 
he Mas one of the lying prophets; chat ought 
the Taccelion to the 


EN ; Fey ts cabin 


{for that prophecy about Ahab was his — 
n a. TR fo abuſed by knee as th 
ple, he took care "that De. 
aud condemned Pet ae ebe a ſlanderer, à 
we, Tiſton eee him, and faid 
crown, 


_ Py x — 


be a ſecret; therefore the king, who had 


were adjudged to ſtand in Paul's all the 


Edward Twaites, John Adeſon, an Thomas 
Apel, were judged gujlty of miſpriſion of 


written. of her revelations, were order d to 
be ſent in, to ſome of the chief officers of 
date, under the pains of fine and impriſou- 


© were in the conſpiracy, had confederated 


© to publiſh: theſe revelations in their ſer- | 


5 mons, up and down the kingdom. They 
had alſo given notice of them to the pope's 


© ambaſſadors, and had brought the maid to | 


£ declare: the revelations to them; they had 
© alſo ſent an account to queen Catharine 
© for encouraging her to ſtand out, and not 
© ſubmit to the laws: of which confederacy 
Thomas Abel was likewiſe one.“ The 
thing that was in ſo many hands could not 


deſpiſed it long, order d, that in November 
the former year, the maid and her accom- 
plices, Richard Maſter, Dr. Bocking, Ri- 
chard Deering, Henry Gold, a parſon in 
London; Hugh Rich, an obſervant friar; 
Richard Risby, Thomas Gold, and Edward 
'Twaites, gentlemen, and Thomas Lawrence, 
ſhould be brought into the ſtar - chamber, 
where there was a great appearance of many 
lords; they were examin'd. upon the pre- 
miſes, and did all, without any rack or 
torture, confeſs , the whole conſpiracy, and 


ſermon- time, and after ſermon, the king's 
officers were to give every one of . 
bill of confeſſion to be openly read before 
the people; which was done the next Sun- 
day, the biſhop of Bangor preaching, they 
being all ſet in a ſcaffold before him. This 
publick manner was thought, upon good 
grounds, to be the beſt: way to ſatisfy the 


people of the impoſtor of the whole matter, 


and it did very much convince them that the 


cauſe muſt needs be bad, where ſuch me- 
thods were uſed to ſupport it. From thence 


they were carry d to the Tower, where they 


lay till the ſeſſion of parliament; but while 
they lay there, ſome of their accomplices 


ſent meſſages to the nun, to encourage her 
to deny all that ſhe had ſaid; and, it is very 
probable, the reports that went abroad of 
her being forced or cheated into a confeſſion, 
made the king think it neceſſary to proceed 
more ſeverely againſt her. The thing being 
conſider d in parliament, it was judged a 


conſpiracy againſt the king's life and crown: | 


the nun and Mr. Bocking, Deering, 
Lich, Risby, and Henry Gold, were attaint- 
ed of high' treaſon. And the biſhop, of Ro- 
cheſter, Thomas Gold, Thomas Lau ence, 


— 


arpaſon, and to forfeit cheir goods and chat- 
tles te the king, and to be impriſoned during 


his pleaſure; and all the books that were 


4 
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r 
Soo after that, on the 20 


proceed in no ſuch, ſort; but their ca- 
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« thing which, 1 1 was profitable. to 
ey much praiſed me, 
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e what I would, which ath,-; = 
: 8 this caſe; and for the Which now, I 
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gious brdets had raiſed their credit fo high, 
were of the fame nature: and it made way 
for the deftroying of all the monaſteries in 
England, though all the feverity which at 
this time follow'd on it, was, that the ob- 


— > 


; ſervant friars of Richmont, Greenwich, Can 
terbury, Newark, and Neycaftle, were 


removed out of their houſes, and put with 
the 
in their houſes. 
Bu r becauſe | 

biſhop, of Rocheſter, and ſince this was the 
firſt ſtep to his ruin, it is neceſſary to give a 
fuller account of his carriage in this matter. 
When the cheat was firſt diſcover'd, Crom- 


well, then ſecretary of ſtate, ſent the biſnopꝰs 


brother to him, with a ſharp reproof of his 


carriage in that buſineſs; but withal adviſed 


* 
# 


him to write to the king, and deſire his par- 
don, which he knew the king, conſidering 
his age and fickneſs, would grant. But he 
That all he 


wrote back, excuſing himſel 
did was only to try, whether her revelations 


20 2181 A oe e Ro 
wete true? He confeſſed, he conceived a 


great opinion of her ' holineſs, both from 


common fame, and her entering into religion, 
from the report of her ghoſtly 'father, whom 
he eſteemed learned and religious; and of 


many other learned and virtuous prieſts; 
from the good opinion the late archbiſhop of 
Canterbury had of her, and from what is in 
the prophet Amos, © That Go p will do no- 
© thing without revealing it to his ſervants.” 


Grey friars; and Auguſtin friars were put 


of the great name of Fiſher, 


That upon theſe grounds he was induced to 


have a good opinion of het; and that to try 
the truth about her, he had ſometimes ſpo- 
ken with her, and ſent his chaplains to her, 
but never diſcover'd any falſhood in her: 
and for his 5 25 | 
about the king, which was laid to his charge, 
he thought it needleſs for him to ſpeak of it 
ſo the king, ſince ſhe had ſaid to him, that ſhe 
had told It to the king herſelf : ſhe had na- 
med no perſon who ſhould Kill the king, 
which by being known, might have been 
prevented, . And as in ſpiritual things every 
charchman'was not bound to denounce judg- 
ments againft thoſe that cohld not bear it; 
P in temporal things, the caſe might be the 
fame ; and. the king had on other occaſions 
ſpoken fo Jharply to him, that he had reaſon 
to think, he would have been offended with 
him for 


what ſhe had told him 


a 
: 


of it, and would have 


| peaking 
ſuſpected 155 he had a hand in it; therefore 


he deſired, for the paſſion of CHR TST, to 
be no more troubled about that matter, 
otherwiſe he would ſpeak his conſcience 

cely. To all which, Cromwell wrote a 


' 
[= 
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: 


& 
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12 letter with his own hand. In which, he 


charges the matter upon him heavily, and 


ſhews him, that he had not proceeded as a 


grave prelate ought to have done; for he had 


taken all that he had heard of her upon truſt, | 
and had examined nothing; that if every 
FA that pretends to revelations were be- 
lieved on their own words, all government 

would be thereby deſtroyed. He had no 
reaſon to conclude from the prophecy of 
Amos, that every thing that is to fall out, 
ſome prophet, ſince 
ings had fallen out, of which: 
there was no revelation made befotehand. 


muſt be revealed to 
many notable things 


CIT” 13- 


(opt he told him the true reaſon that made 


him give credit to her was, the matter of her 
prophecies; to which he was fo addicted, 


as he was to every other thing in which he 
once entered, that nothing could come amiſs 
that ſerred to that end. And he appealed 


pheſied for the king, he would have given 
ſuch eaſy credit to her, and not have exa- 
min'd the matter further? Then he ſhews 
how guilty he was, in not revealing what 


yet again he adviſes him to beg the king's 
pardon for his negligence and offence in that 


receive him into his favour; and that all 
matters of diſpleaſure paſs'd before that time, 
ſhould be forgiven and forgotten. 
ſhews, that tho' Fiſher had, in the progreſs 


| of the king's cauſe, given him great offence, 
yet he was ready to paſs it all over, and not to 


take the advantage, which he now had againſt 
him. But Fiſher was ſtill obſtinate, and 


yet it does not appear that the king pro- 
ceeded againſt him upon this act, till by new 
provocations he drew a heavier ſtorm of in- 
dignation upon himſelf. . 

Wu the ſeſſion of parliament was at 


to offer the oath of the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, to all, according to the act of par- 
liament; which was univerſally taken by all 
ſorts of perſons. Gardiner wrote from Win- 


in the preſence of the lord chamberlain, the 


oaths, ſome commiſſioners 'were appointed. 
The forms in which they took the oath are 
not known, and it is no wonder; for though 


an end, commiſſioners were ſent every where 


* 5 


to his conſcience, whether if ſhe had pro- 


concerned the king's liſe, and how frivolous 
all his excuſes were. And, after all tells 
him, that tho' his excuſing the matter had 
provoked the king, and that if it came to a 
tryal, he would certainly be found guilty ; 


matter, and undertakes, that the king would 


This 


made no ſubmiſſion, and fo was included 
within the act for miſpriſion of treaſon ; and 


The oath 
for the 

ſucceſſion 
generally 


D 
taken. 


cheſter, the 6th of May, to Cromwell, that 


lord Audley, and many other gentlemen, all 
abbots, priors, wardens, with the. curates of 
all pariſhes and chapels within the ſhire, had 
appeared and taken the oath very obedient- 
ly, and had given in a liſt of all the reli- 
gious perſons in their houſes, of fourteen 
years of age and above; for taking whoſe 


they were entolled, yet, in queen Marys 
time, there was a commiſſion given to Bonner 
and others, to examine the records, and 


raze out of them all ra 


either in contempt of th 


that were done 
of Rome, or to 


the defamation of religious houſes ; purſuant 


to which, there are many things taken out 
of the rolls, which there will be ſometimes 
occaſion to take notice of; yet ſome writings 
have eſcaped their diligence; ſo there re- 
main bur two of the ſubſcriptions of reli- 


i 
May 1534. «One is by the prior and con- 
vent of Langley Regis, that were domini- 


the franciſcans de Mare. The other is by 
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nuns at Deptford. 
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jous orders, both bearing date the 4th of 


cans; the franciſcans of Ailesbury ; the do- 
minicans of Dunſtable; the franciſcans of 
Bedford; the carmelites of Hecking; and 


the prioreſs and convent of the dominican 


E 
10 1 


I theſe, beſides; the rene wing their al- 
legiance to the king, they ſwear the law 
© fulneſs of his marriage with queen Anne, 
and that they ſhall be true to the iſſue be- 
gotten in it; that they. ſhall always ac. 
| 4 — the king head of the church of 


The Revoamariey fee 


law.; ſo there was. a; certainty; on the one 


im a litt 


England: and that the biſhop of Rome has nobl 


© no more power than any other biſhop has in 


© his own dioceſe; and they ſhould ſubmit 


Sito all the king's laws, notwithſtanding the, 


« -pope's cenſures to the contrary... That in 


©, their ſermons they ſhould. not pervert the. | pu 


ſcriptures, but preach. CHR ISH and his 
<' goſpel ſincerely according to the ſcrip- 
<;tures, and the tradition of orthodox and. 
C, catholick doctors $ and in their prayers, th at i 
© they 


* 


e pream head of theè church of England; then; 


or the queen and her iſſue; and then for 


Sir Tho- 


mas More, Rocheſter, refuſed to take the oath, as it was 
and Fiſher 


biſhop of 


Rocheſter, 


refuſe the 
oath, 


the archbiſhop; of Canterbury, and the, 
© -other ranks of the clergy.?..'To'this, theſe 
ſix priors ſet their hands, with the ſeals of 
their convents; and in their a bereen 
declared, that they did it freely and un- 
of all the bre- 


compelled, and in the name 
thren in the con ven. 
581 R Thomas More, and the biſhop of 


1 


conceived: whoſe fall being ſo remarkable, 
the ſteps towards it are worth obſerving, 
There was a meeting of the privy council at 
Lambeth, to which many were cited to ap- 
pear, and take the oath. Sir Thomas More 


Wo. as firſt called, and the oath- was tender d 


91 
4 
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called for the act 0 i l 
related, which Was alſo ſhewed him; having 
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to lim under the great ſeal, and then he. 


ſucgeſſion, 0 which it 


conſider'd of them, he ſaid he would neither 
blame thoſe that: made the act, nor thoſe 
that ſwore the bath; but, for his part, tho 
be was willing to fwear to the ſucceſſion, if 
he might be fuffet d to draw an oath con- 
derning it, yet ſor the oath that was offer d 
bim, his conſcience ſo moved him, that he 


cculd not, without bazarding his ſoul, take 


it! Upon this the lord chancellor told him, 
{Þhat- he was the rfirſt Who had refuſed to 
Wear it, and that the king would be highly 
offended-with him for denying it; and he was 
deſir d to withdraw, and conſider better of 
it. Several others were called upon, and 
did all take the oath, except the biſhop. of 
Rocheſter, ho anſwered upon the matter 


a8 More had done. When the lords had | b 


diſpatched all the reſt, More was again 


brought before them: they ſhew'd him how | 


many had taken it; he anſwer d, He ju 
ed no man for doing. it, only he could not 


it himſelf. Then they ask'd the reaſons 


why he refuſech it? He anſwer d, He fear d 


it might provoke the king more againſt him, 
if he Nd. ofer 8 which would be | 
call'd a diſputing againſt law: but when he 
was further; — 

ſaid, if the king would command him to do 
it, he would put them in Wrixing 
Jux archbiſhop of Canterbury urged him 
with this argument, That ſince he blamed 


no other perſon for taking it, iti ſeemed he 


4 


* 
* 


as not perſwaded it was a, ſin, but was 


doubtful in the matter: but he did certain- 
y know, he ought to obey, the King, and the 
2 35 oe . 


* 


ſhould pray firſt for the king, as ſu- 


94 


aim was of another mind, and therefore he 
e e tis conlenee, ON 
ing very fit for ſo rich an abbot, which diſ- 
coyers of what temper his co 
| But to this More 1 e „ that if he were 
alone againſt the whole parliament, he had 


| nicience was.), 


_ 
* 
by 

O 


ed-,to give his reaſons, he 


| ; 


reaſon to ſuſpect his own underſtanding ; but 
he thought he had the whole council of 
Chriſtendom on his. fide, as well as the great 
council of England . againſt him. Secre- 
ary Cromwell,” who (es More writes) ten- 
derly favour d him, ſeeing his ruin was now 
inevitable, was much affected at it; and 
proteſted with an oath, he had rather his 
only ſon had loſt his head, than that he 
ſhould have refuſed rhe oath, . Thus both he 
and the biſhop of Rocheſter. refuſed it, but 
both offer d to ſwear another oath for the 
ſücceſſion of the crown to the iſſue of the 
king's preſent marriage, becauſe, that. was ity 
the power of the Parliament to une 
cranmer, who. Was A moderate and. wiſe mah, 
and forefaw well, the ill effe&ts that would 
ll en coicending fs mack, Wk yerfos 
2 highly etteemed over. the world,” and of | 
ſuch a temper, that ſeverity would bend 
chem to nothing, ,did by an carneft letter to 
Cromwell, dated the. 27th of; April, move, 
that what they offer d might be accepted; 
for. if they ones. fwbre ic the ſucceſſon, it 
would quiet therkingdom ;. for they acknow- 
it, all other, | 


lens, ity alLoth< perſans woule e 
and-ſubwir io their judgments ; but Tharper 
connſels were more acceptable: ſo they were 
both committed to the Tower, and pen, ink, 
CLI VT LISLE DITION. 0 8 bt $$;50 0418 414 4 
ee eee The ol 
biſhop was alſo hardly uſed both in his 
cloaths and diet; 


t; he had only rags to cover 
& 16.*.£ 9 nr 
him, and fire was often denied him, whic 
was a cruelty not capable of any excuſe, and 
was as barbarous as it xas imptudent. 


„ 
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Ix winter another ſeſſion of parliament 
was held; the firſt act that paſſed; declare 
the King to be the ſupream head on earth o 
the church of England, and appointed. that 
to be added to his other titles; and it was 
enacted, That he and his ſucceſſors ſhould 
ve full authority to reform all hereſies and 
abuſes in the ſpiritual . juriſdiction. , By an- 
other act they confirmed the oath of ſucgeſ- 
13 RED had not been ſpecified in the 

Amer act, tho a 
24 


er ae 0: agreed to by the lords. 
The alſo. gave 3 the firſt- fruits and 
tenths. of 


*. 


** 
* 


eccleſiaſtical benefices, as bei 


Il the ſupream head 


| of che church ; for the king 


being put in the pope's zoom, it was thought 
reaſonable to give him the annats, which the 
popes had formerly exacte 


ſelves on the ſpirituality, and to tax them 
as heavily as they had formerly tyrannized 
over them, Another act paſs d, declaring 
ſome things treaſon; one of theſe were the 
denying the king any of his titles, or che 
calling him heretick, ſchiſmatick, or uſur- 
per of the crown. By another act, proviſion: 
was made for ſetting up twenty-ſix ſuffragan 
biſhops over England, for the more ſpeedy: 
adminiſtration; of the ſacrament, and the 


better ſervice of Go p. It is alſo ſaid, they 
had been formerly accuſtomed to be in the 


kingdom. Phe biſhop of che dioceſe Was to 
eſent two to the king; and, upon the 
ing's declaring his choice, the archbiſhop 
was to conſecrate the perſon, and then the 
biſhop was to, delegate. ſuch. parts of his 
charge tod his care - as he g thought fitting, 
which was to laſt during his pleaſure. Theſe: 
were the ſame that the antients called the 
Chorepiſcopi, Who were at firſt the biſhops: 
aof ſome villages, but were afterwards put 
under the i juriſdiction of the biſhop of the 
next city; They were ſet up before the 
council of Nice, and continued to be in the: 
church for many ages; but the biſhops de- 
volving their whole ſpiritual power to them, 
they were put down, and a decretal epiſtle 
was forged in the name of P. Damaſus, con- 
demning them. The great extent of the 
dioceſes in England made it hard for one 
biſhop to gayern- them with that exactneſs 
chat was neceſlary.; theſe were therefore ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt them in the diſcharge, of the 
paſtoral cara: w . , ˖·· pap rage v1 
- Ins this parliament ſubſidies were granted, 
payable. in three years, wh the higheſt 
preamble of their happineſs under the king's 
government all thoſe twenty-four years, in 
which be had reigned, that flattery could 
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dictate. Fiſher and More, by two ſpecial | impreſſion. 


acts, were attainted of miſpriſion of treaſon; 
five other clerks were in like manner con- 
demned, all for refuſing to {wear the oath of 
ſucceſſion. The ſee of Rocheſter was de- 
clared void; yet, it ſeems, few were willing 
to ſucceed ſuch a man; for it continued va- 
cant two yeats. This, ſeverityagainſt them 
was cenſuredchy ſome as extreamy ſince they 
were willing to {wear to the ſucceſſſon in 
other terms; ſo that it was meerly a point 
of conſcience in which the common ſaſety 
was not concerned, at which they ſtuck; and. 
it was thqughe the proſecuting them in this 
manner would ſo raiſe! their credit, that it 
might endanger: the government more than 
any oppoſition Which they could make. 
Bor now tha the King enter d upon a 
new ſcene, it will be neceſſary to open the 
E that the opinions had made in Eng- 
land all the time of the king's ſuit of divorce, 
During Wolſey's miniſtry, theſe preachers 
were gently uſtd ; for the progteſs of hereſy 
was always regkon'd; up at Rome among the 


miſchiefs that: would follow upon the pope g 


4 denying the king's. deſires. But More com- 


ing into favour, be offer d new cunſels; he 


ht rhe kings Ain 5 
thought, the King's! proceeding everely an 
a $1445 | oY | 
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» The | tempo- 
rality were now willing to revenge. them= 


gainſt hereticks, would be ſo meritorious at 


Rome, that it would work more effectually. 


than all his threatnings had done: ſo a ſe- 
vere proclamation was iſſued out both againſt 
their books and perſons, ordering all the 
laws againſt them to be put in execution. 
Tindall, and ſome others at Antwerp, were 


ing them over to England. But his tranſla- 
tion of the Ne Teſtament gave the greateſt. 
wound, and was much complained of by the 
clergy, as full of errors. Tontall, then bi- 
ſhop of London, being a man ef great learn 
ing and virtue, which is generally accom-, 
panjied wirh much moderation, returning, 
from the treaty of Cambray, to which More, 
and he were ſent in the king's name, as he 


came thro' Antwerp, dealt with; an Engliſh, 


,merchant that was ſecretly a friend; of I in- 
dall's, to procure him as many of his New 


Tindall was glad of chis; for being about a 
more correct edition, he found he would be. 


betrer enabled to ſet about it, if the copies 


of the old were ſold off; ſo he gave the mer- 
chant all he had, and Tonſtall paying the 
price of them, got them in his hands, and 


was called a burning of the word of Go; 
and it was ſaid the clergy; had reaſon to re- 
venge themſelves on it, tor it had done them 
more miſchief than all other books what ſo- 
ever. But atyęat after this, the ſecond edi- 
tion being finiſn d, great numbers were ſent: 
over to England, and Conſtantine, ono of 
Tindall's partners, happen'd to be taken; 
| ſo More believing that ſome of the merchants 
of London turnh'd them with money 5 PrO— 
mis'd him his liberty, if he would diſcover 
' who they were that encourag' d and aſſiſted 


| them: ſo he told him the biſhop of London, 
6, D maſſe nh . 
had- bought up the greateſt part ot a faulty 
Ibe clergy, When they con- 
demned Tindall's tranſlation, promiſed a new 


div ines, they; added this, That it Was not 
neceſſary to publiſh the ſcripture; in Eng- 
| about it. 7009 at tro off A. 
Turn came out a book! avxit by 
Fiſh of Gray's-Inn, that took mighttily, call- 
ed, The, ſupplication of the beggars; by 
which, they complained, that the alms at the 
people were intercepted by the mendicant 
 triars, that were an uſeleſs burden to the 
government; they alſo taxed the pope of 
cruelty, for taking no pity on the poor, ſince 
none but halls hag 


0 pleaſed with this, that he'-would not-ſuf- 
ſer any thing to be done againſt the author. 


behalf of the ſouls in purgatory, ſetting 


burnt them publickly in Cheapſide. This 


bs $423 
one 


+ Could pay for it, were 
deliyer'd out of purgatory. The king was 


tofth, the miſeries they were in, and the re- 
lief which they received by the maſſes that 
| were ſaid for them; and thergfote they call- 

ed on their friends to eee 
orders, that had now ſo many enemies. This 


71 


eyery year either tranſlating or writing: books 
agajnſt ſome of the received errors, and ſend- 


tion of ſeveral books that were publiſhed by 
Warham, Tonſtall, and other canoniſts and 
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More anſwer d it by another ſupplication, in 


1 


Wag 
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Frith 


not rake ſo much as'the other; for ſuch is 
the ill nature of mankind, that ſatyrs are 


; — better received than apologies ; and 


| atyrs are more acceptable than - thoſe 
e T2 071 


Frith anſwer d More in a book more grave- 


writes a- ly written, in which he ſhew'd, that there 


gainſt pur- vas no mention made of "ng Mort the 
ent with the 


; Satory o 


made of it in ſeripture, the monks brought 
it in, and, by many wonderful ſtories, poſ- 
ſeſſed the world of the belief of it, and had 
made it a very gainful trade. This book: 


A perſecu- T E pen proving” too feeble and 


tion ſet on 


foot by 
More. 


Bilney's 


martyr- 


ſcripture; that it was inconſi 


merits of CMR IST, by which, upon ſincere 


repentance; all fins were pardoned; for if 


they were pardoned, they could not be pu- 
niſhed : and though temporary judgments, 


either as medicinal corrections, or for giving 


warning to others, do ſometimes fall even on 
true penitents; yet terrible puniſnments in 
another ſtate cannot conſiſt with a free par- 
don, and the remembering of our ſins more. 


In expounding many paſſages of the New 
Teſtament,” he appealed to More's 
which ora gin of b 
which would co! 

Rubble, could only 


* 


rome, and Auſtin, did not believe it; the 


ſt had plainly ſaid, that no mention was 


_ provoked-the Clergy ſo much, rhat they re- 


ſolved to make the author feel a real fire, 


for endeayouring to extinguiſh their imagi- 
nary one. More objected poverty, and 
want of learning to the new) preachers': but 
it was eric, The ſame thing was made 


uſe of to diſgrace CH ATS T and his apoſ- 


tles; but a plain ſimplicity of mind, with 
out artificial improvements, was rather 
thought a good diſpoſition for men that were 
to bear a croſs; and the gloty of Gov ap- 


peared more eminently; t an't > a 
feemed contemptibſmmee. 


E Seble and too gen- 
tle a tool, thè elergy betook themſelves to 
that on which they relied moſt. Many were 
vexed with impriſonments for teaching their 
children the Lord's Prayer in Engliſh; for 
harbour ing the preachers, and for ſpeaking 
againſt the corruptions in the worſhip, or the 
vices of the clergy; but theſe generally ab- 


jured. One Hinton, that had been à Cu. 


rate, and went over to Tindall, was taken 


coming back with ſome'bogks ; and was by 


Warham condemn'd and burnnr. 
Bilney, after his abjuration, formerly men- 
tion' d, returned to Cambridge, and fel E un- 
der great horror of mind; but overcame it; 
and reſolved to expiate his apoſtacy by a 
publick acknowledgment: and that he might 
able to do that on ſurer grounds, he fol- 
lowed” his ſtudies cloſe two years; but then 
he left the univerſity, and went to Norfolk. 
where he was born, and preached up and 
down that county, againſt idolatry and ſu- 
perſtition; exhotting the people to live well, 
to give much alms, to believe in CHATSWNTH, 


i 


and to offer up their ſouls and wills to him 
] In 12 - Gacramepnt : he openly” confeſſed hig 
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eat 
friend, Eraſmus; and ſhew'd, that 1 fire 
St. Paul, as that 
conſume t S wood 5 hay, and 
nly be meant of the fiery 
trial of pefſecution. He ſhew'd, That the 


: 


| credit was due to the prieſts who gave it our, 


fee and Am received it not; Ambroſe,” 
e 


IE 
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was elegantly” and” wittily written; but did 


own ſin of denying the faith; and uſing nd 
precaution as he went about, he was taken 
by the biſhop's officers, and was condemned 
as a relapſe, and degraded. More not only 
ſent down the Writ to burn him, but to 


make him ſuffer another way: he affirmed 


in print that he had abjured; but no paper 
ſigned by him was ever ſhew'd; and little 
that he did it by word of mouth. But Par- 

ker (afterwards archbiſhop.) was an eye 
witneſs of his ſufferings. He bore all the 
hardſhips he was put to, patiently; and con- 
tinued very cheerful after his ſentence, and 
eat up the poor proviſion that was brought 
him, heartily; for, he ſaid, he muſt keep up 
a ruinous cottage till it fell. He had thoſe 
words often in his mouth, When thou walk 
eſt thorongh the fire; thou ſhalt not be burnt: 
and by burning his finger in the candle, he 
prepared himſelf for the fire, and ſaid, It 
would not only conſume the ſtubble of his 
body, but would purify his ſouu. 

O the roth'of November he was burnt 
at the ſtake; he repeated the Creed, to ſhew 

he was a true chriſtian; for the clergy made 
ſtrange repreſentations of his doctrine. Then 
he prayed eatneſtly, and, with a deep 2 
repeated thoſe words, Enter not into judg- 
ment with thy ſervant. Dr. Warner, that 
waited on him, embraced him, ſhedding 
many tears, and wiſhed that he might die in 
as good a ſtate as that in which he then was. 
The friars deſir d him to declare to the peo- 
ple, that they had not procured his death; 
and he did it; ſo the laſt act of his life was 


full of charity to his enemies. His ſufferings 


animated others. Byfield, that had former - 
ly abjured, was taken . Tindall's' 


books, and he, with one Tewkesbury, were 
| condemn'd by Stokefley, and burnt.” Two 
men and 5 woman were alſo burnt r | 
Upon theſe proceedings, the parliament that 
| 2 — — 2 | en ths kin ; bur 
| that” did not cool the heat of the clergy. 
One Bainham, à counſellor of the Temple, 
was taken on ſuſpicion of hereſy,” and whipr 
in More's preſence, and afterwards rack d 
in che Tower : yet he could not be wrought 
on do accuſe any; but thro fear he abjured. 
After that, being diſcharged, he was in great 
trouble of mind; and could find no quiet till 
he went publiekly to the church, and openly 
confeſſed his fins; and declared the torments 
ne felt in his conſcience for what he had 
done. Upon this he was again ſeized on, 
and condemped,” for having ſaid, „That 
„ Thomas Becket was 4 murderer, and was 
& damned, if he did not repent: and that 
in the ſacrament, Cn RIS T's body was 
„ received by faith, and not chewed with 
ec the teeth. Sentence pas d on him by 


_— 


Stokeſley, and he was ' burnt; Soon after 


this, More deliver d up the great ſeal; fo 
the preachers had ſome eaſe. Crome and 
Latimer were accuſed, but abjured. Tracy 
(anceſtor to the preſent lord Tracy) made a 
will, by which he left his ſoul to Gos, in 
hopes of mercy thro Cu x 15T; without the 
help of any other ſaint; and therefore he 
declared, that he would leave nothing for 


ee 


* 
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biſhop of London's court to be proved, after 
His death, provoked them ſo much, that he 
was condemned as an heretick ; and an or- 
der was nt to the chancellor of Worceſter, 
to raiſe his body; but he went further and 
burnt it, which could not be juſtified, ſince | 
he was not a relapſe. Tracy's heir ſued 
him for it, and he was turned out of his 
place and fined 400 I. The clergy proclaim- | 
ed an indulgence of forty days pardon to any 
that carry'd-a faggot to the Biirning of an 
heretick, that ſo cruelty might ſeem the 
more meritorious: And an aged man (Hard- 
ing) being condemned by Longland, biſhop 
ot Lincoln, as he was tied to the ſtake, one 
Aung a faggot with ſuch force at him, that 
it daſhed our his brains. Þ +» 1. 8 
Arx an intermiſſion of two years, 
Gardiner repreſented to the king, that it 
would give him great advantages againſt the 
pope, if he would take hold of ſome occaſion 
to ſhew his hatred of hereſy. So Frith ſeem- 


* 


” : 


etl a fit, perſon to offer as a facrifice, to de- 
monſtrate his zeal. He was a young man, 
much famed for learning, and was the firſt 
that writ againſt the corporal preſence in the 
ſacrament in England. He follow'd Zuing- 
Jius's doctrine on theſe grounds; CHRIST 
received in the ſacrament, gave eternal life; 
but this was given only to thoſe that be- 
lieved; from Which he inferr'd, that he was 
received only by faith. St. Paul ſaid, That 


— 


the fathers before CHRIST eat the ſame 


7 


ſpiritual food. with Chriſtians ; from which it 


„ —— 


— —ỹ—ẽ 


appears, that CHRIS is now no more cor- 


porally preſent to us than he was to them. 
And he argued from the nature of facraments | 
in general, and the crids' of the Lord's Syp- 
er, that it was only a commemoration. | 
Yer upon, theſe premiſes, he built no other 
conclufion, but that Cx x15 T's preſence | 
WAS: no article of faith. Frith put theſe rea- 
ſons in writing, which falling into Mofe's 
hands, were, anfwer'd by him; but Frith 
Thee fa that till he was put in priſon : and 
then; 


hen, tho” he, was loaded with irons, and had | 
no books alloy d him, he replied ; He in- 
ſiſted much on that argument, That the I. 
raclites did eat the ſame food, and drank of 
the fame, rock, that 4 Onn 144.5 and 
ſince CRN TA T was only myſtically, and by 
faith, received. by them, he concluded, that 

| he, was, pow. received only. by faith. He 
thew!'d,, that Caxxisr's Words, This is my 
body, ber Ferne e the Jewih 
phrale,, of, calling. ws Land the Lord's Paſl- : 
over; and confirmed. his opinion with many | 

* n ien ' H> £957: b "mn #01 #4 ' 
ſlages our of the fathers : in which, the 


elements were called ſigns and figures of 
Cuxis7's body; and they faid, thar upon 
 conſecratipn rhey did not ceaſe to be bread 
and. Nine, but remained {ll in their oun 
proper. verre He, and den d, That the 
fathers were alſo ſtrangers. to all the conſe- 
F342; A egen, 2 ih) ein 1 
quences, of that opinion, as chat a body could 
He 1. A n 

be in 4 place. atter the, anner of a ſpikir 
e tha i chat opinion re 
held only. as Pecülteion, 10 that afloration 
were, not. Ser d to the lemefits, it night | 


be wall lene; BY ar be condemn 
as grols idolatry. This was intended by 
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him to preyent ſuch heats in England, as 
were raiſed in Germany, between the Lu- 
therans and Helvetians, by reaſon of their 


different opinions concerning the ſacrament. 


He was ſeized on in May 1533, and brought 
before Stokeſſey, Gardiner, and Longland. 
They objected to him his not believing pur- 
gatory, nor tranſubſtantiation. He gave his 
reaſons that determin'd him not to look on 
either of theſe as articles of faith ; but he 


thought that neither the affirming nor deny- 


ing them ought to be determin'd poſitively, 


The biſhops ſeemed unwilling to proceed to 


ſentence; but he continuing reſolute, Stokeſ- 
y pronounced it, and fo deliver'd him to 
the fecular arm, obteſting, that his puniſh-= 


| ment might be moderated, ſo that the Ri- 


gour might not be too extream ; nor yet the 
gentleneſs of it too much mitigated, This 
obteſtation, by the bowels of CHRIST, 


was thought a mockery, when all the world 


knew that it was intended that he ſhould be 
burnt, One Hewet, a prentice of London, 
was alſo condemned with him, on the ſame 
account. When they were brought to Smith- 
field, Frith expreſſed great joy, and hugged 
the faggots with ſome tranſport. Cook, a 
prieſt, that ſtood by, called to the people 
not to pray for them, more than they would 
do for a dog. 
prayed Gop to forgive him. The fire was 
Kindled, which conſumed them to aſhes. 
This was the laſt inftance of the -ruelty of 
the clergy at this time; for the act, formerly 
mention'd, regulating their proceedings, fol- 
lowed ſoon after: Philips, at whoſe com- 
Plaint, that bill was begun, was committed 
upon ſuſpicion of | hereſy ;' a copy of Tracy's 


will was found about him; and butter and 


cheeſe were alſo found in his chamber in 
Lent: but he being required to abjure, ap- 
pealed to the king as ſupream head, and 
upon that he was ſet at liberty; but whe⸗ 
ther he was tried by the king or not, is not 
upon record. | F 


Tux act that was paſs'd gave the new 


' 
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dog. Frith ſmiled at that : and 


7 77 and their followers ſome reſpite. 


he king was alſo impowered to reform all 
hereſies and idolatries: and his affairs did 
now oblige him to unite himſelf to the 
princes of Germany, that by their means he 
might ſo imbroil the emperor's affairs, as not 
to give him leiſure to turn his arms againſt 
England; and this produced a ſlackening of 


all ſeverities againſt them: for thoſe princes, 


in that firſt fervour of the reformation, made 
it an article in all their treaties, that none 
ſhould be perſecuted for favouring their doc- 
trine. The queen, did alſo openly protect 
them ; ſhe took Latimer, and Shaxton, to 
be her chaplains, and promoted them to the 
biſhopricks of Worceſter and Salisbury. 
Cranmer was fully comwinced of the necefſit 
of a reformation 3 and that he might carry it 
on with true judgment, and juſtiſꝭ ĩt by good 
authorities, he. made a great collection of 
the opinions of the antient fathers, and later 
doctors, . 63 TS | 
8 there, were two volumes in foſi 
Wa letter of the lord Burleigh's, 5 appears, 
Hi 


ther (Fore then ſix volumes of his collec- 
tions In his hands: he was a man of great 
"P * 


in al che points of religion; of 
is. Bur, 
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candor, and much patience and 8 
and ſo was on all accounts well prepared for 
that, work, to which the providence of G op 
did now call him: and tho“ he was in ſome 
things too much ſubjeCt to the king's im- 
perious temper, yet in the matter of the ſix 
articles, he ſhew'd that he wanted not the 
courage that became a biſhop in ſo critical 
an affair as that was. Cromwell was his 
great and conſtant friend; a man of mean 
birth, but of excellent qualities, as appear- 
ed in his adhering to his maſter Welſey, 
after his fall ; a rare demonſtration of gra- 
titude in a court to a diſgraced favourite. 
And in his greateſt height, he happening to 
ſee a merchant of Lucca (who had pitied and 
relieved him when he was in Italy, but did 
not ſo much as know him, or pretend to any 
returns for the ſmall favours he had formerly 
ſhewed him, and was then reduced to a low | 
condition) treated him with ſuch acknow- 
ledgments, that it became the ſubje& of 
ſeveral pens, which ſtrove who ſhould cele- 
brate it moſt. | V 
As theſe ſet themſelves to carry on a re- 
formation, there was another party formed 
that as vigorouſly oppos'd it, headed by the 
duke of Norfolk and Gardiner; and almoſt 
all the clergy went into it. They perſuaded 
the king e nothin 


or the emperor ſuch advantages, as his ma- 
king any changes in religion; and it would 
refle& much on him, if he, who had writ ſo 


learnedly for the faith, ſhould, in ſpite to 
the pope, make any changes in it. Nothing | 


would encourage other princes fo much to 
follow his example, nor keep his ſubjects ſo 
much in their duty to him, as his continuing | 


ſtedfaſt in the antient religion. i Theſe things * 


made great impreſſons on him. But, on the 
other hand, Cranmer repreſented to him, 


would give the pope 


that if he rejected the pope's authority, it 
was very abſurd to let ſuch opinions or prac- 
tices continue in the church, that had no 
other foundation but papal decrees: and 
therefore he deſired that this might be put 
to the trial, he ought to depend on Go p, 
and hope for good ſucceſs if he proceeded in 


a Sx 


but every prince ought to reform the church || “ 


in his domiyi6ns, by a national nod: and 
if in the antient church ſuch ſynods con- 


demned hereſies, and reformed abulcs, that 


might be Hue. MaE done, when Europe 
was divided into * agdoms, It v 
viſible, that tho“ the emperor and the 
2 n „ EQS 4 n 1 9 
princes. of Germany had for twenty years! 
deſired a 


4 
obtained o 


* 


ſered one at Mantua; but thar was only an 
III 5 ene 1. (* aan nei 44 £792 | 
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into ſo many kingdoms, It was 


Feen - council, it could not be 
the pope ; he had, indeed, of- 
| 


"Box that it king Seca nt of ue 


* 


-biſhops to give their opinion concerning the | 


emperor's, pokes. ee 11 e ee 
Orlamer, Tonſtall, clerk of att aud Wells, e which only al controverſies ought'ro be 
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man emperors, yet that was done by reaſon 
of the extent of their monarchy, that was 
now ceaſed, but ſince other princes had an 


entire monarchy within their domigions: yet 


if one or more of thoſe princes ſhould agree 


to call a council to a good intent, and deſire 


the concurrence of the reſt, they were bound 
by the rule of charity to agree to it. They 
were alſo of opinion, that none 'but biſhops 
and prieſts had right to a definitive voice in 
matters of doctrine. C 
Cranmer alſo made a long ſpeech at that 
time, ſetting forth the neceſſity of a refor- 
mation. It is probable it was in the houſe 
of peers; for it begins, My lords, —— © He 


© begun with the 1mpoſtors and deceit uſed 


© by the canoniſts and other courtiers at 
Rome. Then he ſpake to the authority 
© of a general council. He Thew'd, that it 
© flow'd not from the number of the biſhops, 
© but from the, matter of their deciſions 

which were received with an univerſa 

© conſent ; for there were many more biſhops 
at the council of Armini, which was con- 
£ demned, than either at Nice or Conſtan- 
< tinople, which were received, CHRIST 


bad named no head of the whole church, 


© as Go vo had named no head of the world; 


© but that grew up for orders ſake, as there 


were archbiſhops ſet over provinces ; yet 
ſome popes were condemned for heteſy, as 
©Liberws, and others. If faith muſt be 
6 ſhew'd by works, t. 8 0 | 

lars ſhewed that their faith was 


: 
3 


doubt conc 7 


em had e e 


works, the ill lives of moſt 


— 


% 
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tand he thought when the fathers all agreed 
in the expoſition of any place of ſcripture, 
that ought to be looked on as flowing from 
the ſpirit of GOD. He ſhew'd how little 
regard was to be had to a council, in which 


the pope. preſided; and that if any error 
had paſs'd upon the world, when that 
came to be. diſcover'd, every one was at 
liberty to ſhake it off, even tho' they had 
© ſworn to maintain that error: this he ap- 
c plied! to the pope's authority.” In con- 
cluſion, he promiſed to entertain them with 
another diſcourſe of the authority that all 
biſnops had in their ſees, and that princes 
had within their dominions: but very pro- 
bably St is leſt . 
Tus was the ſtate of the court af- 
ter king Henry had ſhook oft the popes 
power, and aſſumed a ſupremacy in eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs. The nobility and gentry 
were peyerally well ſatisfied with the change, 
but the body of the people was more under 
the power of the prieſts; and they ſtudied 
to infuſe in them great fears of a change in 
religion. It was ſaid, the king himſelf 
was now; joined to hereticks; that the 
Queen, Cranmer and Cromwell tayour'd 
them. It was left free to the diſpute what 
were articles of faith, and that were only 
the decrees. of popes ; and changes would be 
made under this pretence, that they only 
rejected thoſe opinions which were ſupport- 
ed by the papal authority, The Monks and 
friars ſaw themſelves left at the king's mercy, 
Their bulls could be no longer uſeful o 
them. The- trade of new ſaints, or indul- 
gences, was now at an end. They had alſo 
ſome intimations that Cromwell was form- 
ing a projel for ſuppreſſing them; ſo they 
thought it neceſſary, for theit on preſerva- 
tion, to imbroil the king's affairs, as much 
as was poſſible ; therefore: beth in confeſſions 
and diſcourſes, | they were infuſing into the 
ople a diſlike of che king's proceedings; 
and this did ſo far work on them, that if the 
emperor's affairs had: been in ſuch a con- 
dition, that he could have madę war on the 
king, he might have done it with great ad- 
vantage, and found a ſtrong, party; in England 
on his ſide. ut the practices of the clergy 
at home, and of cardinal f gol abroad, the 
libels there were publiſhed, and the rebel, 
lions that were afterwards raiſed in England, 
wroughtſo much on the kings temper, that 
was naturally imperious and boiſterous, that 
he became too apt to commit ads of the 
higheſt ſeverity, andi to. hing his ſubjects 
into trouble pon the ſlighteſt grounds ;: and 
his new fitle,pf, head. 5 the church ſeemed 
0 have engregſed his former vanity, and 
made him fancy that all his fubzedts, were 
ound toꝛregulate their belief bythe meas 


turned more frequently. The biſh6ps and 
abbots did what they could to free the king 
of any jealouſies that might be raiſed on 
him concerning them; and of their own ac- 
cord, before any law was made about it, 
they ſwore. to maintain the king's ſupremacy. 
The firſt act of it was the making Cromwell 
vicar-general, and viſitor of all the monaſ- 
tries aud churches of England; with a dele- 
gation of the king's ſupremacy to him; he 
was alſo empower d to give commiſſions ſub- 
altern to himſelf ; all wills, where the eſ- 
tate was in value above 200 l. were to be 
proved in his court. This was afterwards 
enlarged, and he was made the king's vice- 


precedence of all next the royal family; and 
his authority was ir all points the ſame, that 
the legates had in time of popery: for, as 
the kings came in the popes room, fo the 


Pains were taken to engage all the clergy to 
declare for the ſupremacy. At Oxford a 
publick determination was made, to which 
every member aſſented, That the pope had 


foreign biſhop. The franciſcans, at Richmond, 


the rule of St. Francis, they were bound to 
obey the holy ſee. The bithop of Litchfield 
told them, that all the biſhops of England, 
all the heads of houſes, and the moſt learn- 
ed divines had ſigned that propoſition. St. 
Francis made his rule in Italy, where the 
biſhop of Rome was metropolitan ; but that 


| ought not to extend to England: And it 


was ſhew'd that the chapter cited by them, 
was not written by him, but added ſince; 
yet they continued poſitive in their refuſal to 
ſign „ : N | 
9 IT Was well 
and friars, tho they complied with the time, 
yet they hated this new power of the king's; 
the people were all ſtartled at it: ſo one 
Dr. Tk car had been in the cardi- 
nal's ſervice with Cromwell, propoſed a ge- 
neral viſitation of all the religious houſes in 
England, and thought that nothing would 
reconcile the nation ſo much to the king's 
ſupremacy, as to ſee! ſome good effect flow 
from it. Others thought this was too hardy 
a ſtep, and that it would provoke the reli- 
gious orders too much: yet it was known 
that they were guilty of ſuch diſorders, that 
nothing could ſo effectually keep them in 


| awe as the inquiring! into theſe. Cranmer 


led the way to this hy a metropolitical viſi- 
tation, for Which he obtained the king's 
licence : he took gare to ſee that the pope's 
name was ſtruck put of all the offices of the 
church; and that the king's ſupremacy was 


| 
b 


ures, heoſet chem. He had; now reigyed 
twenty-fiye years, in all- which! tune. none 
had. ſufforech for crimes gang: the.ſtate, but 
9 Eazl,of Suffolk, and. Staffofd, duke of 

am (che former was -Fxecured in 


bedience: cher 8 lat commands, the 
hketter telly bygandanal, Wolfer S melice; he 
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gen Ex all ack fe) led d. moon AGO 1+ 134 
IN OGcbel che . viſitation of the 
monaſteries was begun, which was caſt into 
ſeveral precincts. Inſtructions were; given 
them, ditect ing them what thipgs ta ęnquire 


number according to their foundation; and if 
| they, performed; i tliyine: worſhip inntbe ap- 


= 


ad ale een numigled by,a,prigfiitgimagine 
he had a gight ige crown pd but in the lai 
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what ,were-thew-ftatytes 2: how ate h 
were choſen? and how:gheir vows: Were, 


ds, 
oh- 
ſetyed? 


vicegerent was what the legates had been: 


made ſome more oppoſition; they ſaid, by 5 


2 # 


gerent in eccleſtaſtical matters, and had the 


no more authority in England than any other 


after; as whether the houſes. had the full | 


Cromwe!! 
made 
Vicar ge- 
neral, 


known that all the monks A general 
viſitation 

propoſed, 
an. 1535. 


56 


their ſtatutes tending | 
{ed out of their books. That the  abbots 


| ſhould be read at meals; that they fhould 


monks in true religion, and to ſhew them, 
that it did not conſiſt in out ward ceremonies; 
but in clearnefs of heart, and purity of life, 


biſhops, as all the monks of the primitive 
times were. But, upon the confuſions which 
the Gothick war brought upon Italy, Bene- 


_ der'd them, inſomuch that the monks were 


2. time there Was fcaree a monk left in 


and Dunſtan, and another monk; taking ad 
_ varitage from ſome hotrots af 'confeterice/thilt | 
he fell under, pe 


5 2 great merit; ſo he deneted many of the | Pape 


was taken of the novices ? what benefices 
were in their gift? and how they diſpoſed of 
them? how the incloſures of the nunneries 
were kept? whether the nuns went abroad, 


Gregory the Great raiſed tlie credit of that 


reaſon to ſuſpect that moſt of thoſe antient 


leger-books or chartularies of" the m | 
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ſerved? whether they lived according to 
the ſeverities of their orders? how: the maſ- 


ter and other officers did their duties? how 
their lands and their revenues were managed 
what hoſpitality was kept? and what care 


or if men were admitted to come to them? 
how they imployed their time, and what 
prieſts they had for their confeſſors? They 
were alſo order d to give them ſome in junc- 
tions in the king's name, that they ſhould 
acknowledge his ſupremacy, and maintain 
the act of ſucceſſion, and to declare all to 
be abſolved from any rules or oaths that 
bound them to obey the pope; and that all 
to that ſhould be era- 


ſhould not have choice diſhes; but plain ta- 
bles for hoſpitality ;/ and that the ſcriptures 


have daily lectures of divinity; and mains 
tain ſome of evety houſe at the univerſity. 
The abbot was required to inſtruct the 


and the worſhiping of Go p in ſpirit and in 

truth. Rules were given about their reve- 
nues, and 9 admitting any under ten- 

ty years of age. The viſitors were em 

power d to puniſh offenders, or to bring 
them to anſwer before the viſſtor- general. 
Wu ar the antient Britiſh monks were, 
is not well known; whether they were go 
verned according to the rules of the monks 
of Egypt or France, is matter of conjecture. 
They were in all things obedient to their 


dict ſer up a new order with more artificial 
rules for its government. Not long after, 


order much, by his books of dialogues. Alid 
Auſtin the monk being ſent by him to con- 
vert England, did found a monaſtery at Ca 
terbury, that carried his name, which tlie 
king and Auſtin exempted from the ach- 
biſhop's juriſdiction. But there is gteat 


charters were forged. After that, many 
other abbies were founded and-exempted by 
the kings of England, if credit is due to the 


F 
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ance in the monaſteries, they generally plun 


dation of the priory of Worceſter, it appears 
he had then founded forty - ſeven, and in- 
tended to raiſe them to fifty, the number of 
pardon; tho? the invention of jubilees being 
ſo much later, gives occaſion to believe this 
was alſo a forgery. He only exempted his 
monaſteries from all payments to the biſhops; 
but others were exempted” from epiſcopal 
juriſdiction. In fome only the precinct was 
exempted, 1n others, the exemption was ex- 
tended to all the lands or churches belong- 
ing to them. The lateſt ' exemption from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction granted by any king, 
is that of battle, founded by William the 
Conqueror: after this, the exemptions were 
granted by the popes, who pretending to an 
univerſal juriſdiction, aſſumed this among 
other uſurpations. Some abbies had alſo 
the privilege of being ſanctuaties to all that 
fled to them. The foundation of all their 
wealth was the belief of purgatory, and of 
the virtue that was in maſſes 7 he ſouls 
out of it; and that theſe eaſed the torments 
of departed ſonls; and at laſt deliver d them 
out *6f them: ſo it paſs'd among all for a 
piece of piety to parents, and of care for 
their own ſouls and families, to endow thoſe 
houſes with ſome lands, upon condition that 
they ſhould hate maſſes ſaid for them, as it 
was agreed on more or leſs, frequently ac- 
cording to the meaſure of the gift! This 
was like to have drawn in the whole wealth 
of the nation into thoſe houſes, if the ſtatute 
ol Mortmain had not put ſome teſtraint to 
that ſuperſtition. They alſo perſuaded the 
world, that the ſaints intereeded' for them, 
and would take it kindly at their hands, if 
they mad great offerings to cheig ſhrines, and 
would thetẽupon iet ercede the Wore earneſt- 
for them. The tredulons vulgar meaſur- 
ing the court of heaven by thoſe on earth, 
believed preſefits mii he wel of great efficacy 
there, and theughe rhe new favorites would 
hade the moſt weight in their interceſſions. 
80 upon every new canonizatioh thete was a 
new fir of'' devorion” towards the laſt fainr, 
which made the eldet to grew almoſt. out of 
requeſt. Some images were believed to have 
am extraordinary virtue in them, and 13 — 
mages to theſe were much extblled. There 
Was alſo great Bivalry among the: ſeveral' or- 
dets, and 7 — houſes'of the fan orders, 
every one magnifying their owt-faints, their 
inages an licks © moſt. The wealth of 
theſe houſes brought them under great cor- 
tuptions ; they were n very diſſolute 
and groſly ignorant. Their: privileges were 
become a publick grievanee, and their lives 
gave great ſcändal to the world! ſo that, as 
they had found ix eaſy ro ber down the ſe- 


eular clergy, When their on vices were more 


1 


* 


forced" to quit their ſeatꝭ; and tliey left em 
to the ſecular clergy; ſo that in king EAI 


* 


land, He was a leud and cruel pritice';. 


fecret, the bepgitis Triars found ir as eaſy | 
to carry the eisen If the world from them. 
Theſe, unde tile appearance ef poverty; and 


| ; | him; that he! | 
ftbring'the monaſtick ſtate would be matter 


hapeerv'into/motinſteries} and by che Foun 


ebarſe diet and  Hloathing,' gained much 

eſteem, acid hecsme almôſt the only preach- 
ers al 4 eohfefbrs then in this Wer * 1 | , 
Rad a pete at Nome, fob? % Pom they re- 
eeived Rech ditions: as che es len 
chem ; le ung YhEy: were ele u +6 th 
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tha ache monks Bad been. They 
bd deri is "Their hands; 
1 | - ws 
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Some 


houſes ſur- 


Tux firſt houſe that was ſt 
the king, was Langden, in Kent; the abbot 


FCn bach of ENGLAND 


ſo that they were generally much cheriſhed; 


But, they living much in the world, could 


not conceal their vices fo. artificially as the 
monks had done; and tho? ſeveral reforma- 
tions had been made of their orders, yet 
they had all fallen under great ſcandal, and 
à general diſeſteem. The king intended to 
erect new biſhopricks; and, in order to that, 
it was neceſſary to make uſe of ſome of their 


revenues. He alſo apprehended a war from 
the emperor, and for that end he intended 


to fortiſy his harbours, and to encourage 


ſhipping and trade; upon which the ballance 
of the world began then to turn: and, in 


order to that, he reſolved to make uſe of the 


wealth of thoſe houſes, and thought the beſt 


Way to bring that into his hands, would be 
to expoſe their vices, that ſo they might 


quite loſe the eſteem they might be be in 


with ſome, and ſo it might be leſs dangerous 


to ſuppreſs them. Cranmer promoted this 
much, both becauſe theſe houſes were found- 
Ed on groſs abuſes, and ſubſiſted by them: 
and theſe were neceſſary to be removed, if a 
reformation went on. The extent of many 


dioceſes was alſo ſuch, that one man could 


not overſee them; ſo he intended to have 
more biſhopricks founded; and to have houſes 
at every cathedral for the education of thoſe 
who ſhould be employed in the paſtoral 
charge. The viſitors went over England, 
and found in many places, monſtrous diſor- 
ders. The ſin of Sodom was found in many 
houſes; great factions and barbarous cruel- 
ties were in others; and in ſome, they found 
tools for coining. The report contained 
many abominable things, that are not fit to 
be mention'd : ſome of theſe were printed, 
but the greateſt part is loſt; only a report of 
144 houſes is yet extant . 
ſurrender'd to 


render d. was ſound in bed with a whore, who went 


Uneen _ 


atha- 
Ine's 

Kath, 
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in the habit of a lay brother. This, perhaps, 
made him more willing to give an example 
to the reſt; ſo he, and ten of his monks, 
ſigned a refiguation of their houſe. to the 
king. Two other houſes, in the ſame coun- 


ty, Falkſton and Doyer, follow'd their ex- 
ample; and, in the following year, four 
other houſes made the like ſurrenders; which 
were all before the act of parliament paſs d 


tor ſuppreſſing the leſſer monaſteries. 


Qu EN Catharine was put to much trou- 
ble for keeping the title of queen, but bore 
and ſaid, That ſince the pope 
hat her marriage was good; ſhe 


it bee 
had judged t 
ſhould die rather than do any thing in pre- 


judice of it. Her ſufferings begat compaſ- 
ſion in the people; and all the ſuperſtitious 
clergy ſupported her intereſts zealouſſy. But 
now her troubles ended with her life. She 


deſir'd to be buried among the obſervant 


friars, for they had ſuffer'd moſt for her. She 
order*d five hundred maſſes to be ſaid: for her 


ſoul, and that one of her women ſhould go a 
pilgrimage to our lady of Walſingham, and 


give two hundred nobles, on her way, to the 
poor. When ſhe: found death coming. on 


her, as ſhe writ/to th emperor, recommend- 


ing her daughter to his care; ſo ſhe writ 


: '* 


_ 


lord king and husband. She forgave him all 
the. injuries he had done her, and wiſhed 
him to have regard to his foul. She recom- 
mended her daughter to his care; and deſir'd 


pay het ſervants a year's wages; and ended 


bolron; in the 5oth year of her age, 33 years 
after ſhe came to England. She was a devout 
and exemplary woman; ſhe uſed to work 
with her own hands; and kept her women 
at work with her. The ſeyerities and de- 


her alms-deeds, joined to the troubles ſhe 
tell in, begat a high eſteem of her in all ſorts 
of people; 'The king complained often of 
her peeviſhneſs ; but that was, perhaps, tg 
be imputed as much to the provocations he 
gave her, as to the ſourneſs of her temper: 
He order d her to be bury'd in the abbey of 
Peterborough, and was ſome what touch-- 
ed with her death: But queen Anne did 
not carry this ſo decently as became a happy 
W | 7 5 | 
I February a parliament met, after a 
empowering -thirty-two to reviſe the eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws, was confirmed; but no time 
was limited for finiſhing it; fo it had no ef- 
fect. The chief buſineſs of this ſeſſion was 


200 l. a year. report the viſitors made 
was read in the two houſes, and diſpoſed 


act ſets - fortth the great diſorders of thoſe 
houſes, and the many unſucceſsful attempts 
that had been made to reform them; there- 
fore the religious that were in them, were 
order d to be put into the greater houſes 
where religion was better obſeryed; and the 
revenues of them were given to the king. 
Thoſe houſes were much richer than they 
ſeemed to be ; for an abuſe that had run 
over Europe, of keeping the rents of the 
church at their firſt rates, and, inſtead of 
raiſing them, the exacting great fines for the 
incumbent, when the leaſes were renewed, 
was fo groſs in thoſe houſes, that ſome rated 


thouſands; By another act, a new court 
was erected, with the title of the court of 
the augmentations of the king's revenue, 
conſiſting of a chancellor, a treaſuter, ten 
auditors,” ſeventeen receivers, beſides other 
officers. The king was alſo empowered to 
make new foundations. of . ſuch of thoſe. 
' houſes; now ſuppreſſed, as he pleaſed, which 
were in all 370; and ſo this parliament, af- 
ter ſix years continuance, was now diflolved:. 


into Engliſh, Which had been promiſed when 
Tindall's tranſlation was condemned, but 
afterwards laid aſide by the clergy, as nei- 
ther neceſſary nor expedient. So it was ſaid, 


* 


ſuppreſs it: Moſes, the. prophets, and the 


to the king, with this inſcription ; My dear 


I 
— 


—— 


and as ſoon as any nation was converted 7 


him to be kind to her three maids; and to- 


thus: Mine eyes deſire you above all things. 
She died on the Sth of January, at Kim 


votions that were known to her prieſts, and 


prorogation of fourteen months. The act 


the ſuppreſſing 12 the monaſteries, under T 


but at 200 l. were in real value worth many 


that thoſe. whoſe office it was to teach peo- 
ple the word of G op, did all they could ro 


apoſtles, wrote in the vulgar tongue, CnRISTC 
directed the people to ſearch the ſeriptures, 


57 


he fall | 


monaſte- 
ries ſup- 
| iT preſſed by 
them to great eaſineſs in this matter. The parliament 


A convocation fat at this time, in which A tranfla- 


à motion was madò for tranſlating the bible Flo of the 
e de- 


* 


the chriſtian religion, the bible was tranſ- 
lated into their language: nor was it ever 
taken out of the hands of the people, till 
the chriſtian religion was ſo corrupted, that 
it was not ſafe to traſt them with ſuch a 
book, which would have ſo manifeſtly diſ- 
covered thoſe errors; and the legends; as 
agreeing better with thoſe abuſes, were read 
inſtead of the word of GOD. So Cranmer 
looked on the putting the bible in the peo- 
ple's hands as the moſt effectual means for 
promoting the reformation ; and therefore 
moyed, that the king might be prayed to 
give order for it. But Gardiner, and all the 
ther party, oppoſed this vehemently. They 
ſaid, all the extravagant opinions then in 
Germany, roſe from the indiſcreet uſe of the 
1 Some of thoſe opinions were at 
this time diſſeminated in England, againſt 
the divinity, and incarnation of CHRIST, 
and the uſefulneſs of the ſacraments, for 
which nineteen Hollanders had been burnt 
in England the former year: It was there 
fore ſaid; that during theſe diſtractions, the 
uſe of ſcriptures would proye a great. ſnare; 
fo it was propoſed, that 'inſtead of them, 
there might be ſome ſhort expoſition of the 
chriſtian religion put in the. people's hands, 
which might keep them in a certain ſubjec- 
tion to the king and the church: but it was 
carry'd in the convocation for the affirma- 


tive. At court; men were much divided in 


this point; ſome ſaid, If the king gave way 
to it, he would never be able, after that, to 


/ govern his people, and that they would break 
into many diviſions, But, on the other 


hand, it was faid, that nothing would make 
the difference between the pope's power, 
and the king's ſupremacy, appear more emi- 


— 


nently, than if the one gave the people the 


free uſe of the word of Go p, whereas. the 
other had kept them in darkneſs, and ruled 
them by a blind obedience. It would be 
alſo a great means to extinguiſh the intereſt 
that either the pope or the monks had in 
England, to put the bible in the people's 
hand, in which it would appear, that the 
world had been long deceived by their im- 
poſtures, which had no foundation in the 
ſcriptures. ' Theſe reaſons, joined with the 
intereſt that the queen had in the king, pre- 
vailed fo far with him, that he gave order 
for ſetting about this with all poſſible. haſte; 
and within three years the impreſſion of it 


was finiſhed, At this time, the king was in 


* 
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ſome treaty with the German princes, not 
only for a league in temporal concerns,” bur 
likewiſe in matters of religion. The king 


thought the Germans ſhould have in all 


things ſubmitted to him; and the opinion he 
had of his own learning, Which was perhaps 
heightned a little with his new title of head 


of the church, made him expect, that they. 


fhould in all- points comply with him. Gar- 


diner was then his ambaſſador in Franee, 


- - and diſſuaded him much from any religious 


league with them, as that which would alien- 


ate the world abroad, and his people ac. 


Queen 
Aun's 
fall. 


home from him. 


Tus popiſh party ſaw the intereſt the 
queen had in him, was the great” obſtacle of 
their deſigns. She grew not only in the 
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king's eſteem, but in the love of the nation. 


much ſet on dving good. Soon after queen 
Catharine's death; ſhe bore a' dead fon, 
which was believed to have made ſome im- 


ſet right again with the pope and the em- 
would never be queſtioned ; whereas; while 
queen Ann lived, the ground of controverſy 


beginning, as they thought. With theſe 
reaſons o 

for he was now in love with Jane Seymour, 
whoſe humour was tempered in a mean; be- 
"tween the gravity of queen Catharine, and 
the pleaſantneſs of queen Ann. The poor 


dying affection; but the king was changed? 
and, inſtead of being wrought on by her ca- 


to cover ſome other criminal affection. Her 
cheerfulneſs was not always govern'd with 
; decency and diſcretion; and her brother's 
wife being jealous of her husband and her, 
poſſeſſed the king with her own apprehen- 
ſions, and filled his head with many ſtories. 
Norris, Weſton, and Brereton, the king's 
ſervants, and Smeton, a muſician, were ob- 
ferved to be particularly officious about her. 
Some what was pretended to have been ſworn 
by the lady Wingfield at her death, that 
determined the king: but there is little 
light left to judge of that matter. The king 
was at juſts at Greenwich, where it was re- 
ported, that he was diſpleaſed with the 
queen, for letting her handkerchief fall to 


a fiction, for a parliament” was ſammoned 
the day before that, and then it was reſot- 
ved to deſtroy her. The king left her, up- 
on which ſhe was confined. to her chamber, 


and ſent to the Tower, and the next day 
ſhe wWas carried thither. On the river, ſome 


ſhe made de 

cence; and when ſhe landed at the Tower, 
ſhe fell down on her knees, _—_—_— Gop 
ſo to uſſiſt her, as ſhe was free of the crimes 
laid to her charge. Aſter this, ſhe fell into 


and at other times ſhe wept exceſſively: ſhe 
was alſo devout and light by turns; and, 
ſometimes ſhe- ſtood upon her vindication, 
and at other times ſhe confeſſed ſome indiſ- 
cretions, which ſhe afterwards denied. All 


word that fell from her, and ſent it imme- 
diately to court. The others, that were 
impriſoned on her account, denied every 
thing, only Smeton confeſs'd leudneſs with 
her. The duke of Norfolk, and others that 


Norris and Smeton had accuſed her; bur 


her. She ac- 


totally alienate the king from 
deen * Rnd 


The laſt nine months of her life, ſhe gave 
above 14000 I. in alms to the poor, and. was 


ſtill remained, and her iſſue would be illegi- 
timate, her marriage being null from the 


and the five before mention'd were ſeized on, 


fits of the mother; ſometimes: ſhe laughed, 


the people about her made the moſt of every 


came to examine her, made her believe that 


tho' that was falſe, yet it had this effect on 
her, that it made her confeſs that which did 


preſſion on the king's mind. It was alſo 
conſider'd, that now queen Catharine was 
dead, the king might marry another, and be 


peror : and the iſſue by any other marriage 


* 


ſtare the king's affections joined, 


queen uſed all poſſible arts to re- inflame a 


reſſes, he came to look on them as artifices 


one for wiping his face; but this ſeems to be 


privy counſellors came to examine her; but 
deep proteſtat ions of her inno- 
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knowledg'd that ſhe had rallied Norris; They would not now acknowledge her the 


that he waited for the king's death, . and 
then thought to have her; which tho* he 
denied, yet. upon that ſhe fell out with him. 
She denied that Smeton was ever in her 
chamber, bur once when he came to play on 
the virginals. She inſinuated as if he had 
made love to her; for ſeeing him one day 
penſive, ſhe told him, he muſt not expect 
that ſhe ſhonld talk to him, ſince he was ſo 
mean a perſon; and he anſwer d, A look 


would ſerve him. She alſo faid, Weſton had 


ſeemed jealous of Norris, for being oft in her 


chamber, and had declared love to her; 


upon which the deſy d him. Whether theſe 
confeſſions were real truths, or the effects of 
imagination and vapours, cannot be certainly 
determined at this diſtance. It is probable 
there had been ſome levities in her carriage 
that were not becoming. 3 
_ ALL the court was now turned againſt 
her, and ſhe had no friend about the king 
but Cranmer; and therefore her enemies 
1 an order for him not to come to 

im; yet he put all to hazard, and wrote 
the king a long letter upon this critical junc- 
ture- He acknowledg d, that if the things 
« reported of the queen were true, it was 
the greateſt aſfliction that ever befel the 
king, and therefore exhorted him to bear 
it with patience and ſubmiſſion to the will 
of Go v. He confeſs'd, he never had a 
better opinion of any woman than of her; 
and that next the king, he was more bound 
to her than to all perſons living; and 
therefore he begged the King's leave. to 
pray ſhe, might be found innocent; he lo- 
ved her not a little, becauſe of the love 
which ſhe ſeemed to bear to Go p and his 
1 goſpel; but if ſhe was guilty, all that 
t Jove the goſpel muſt hate her, as having 
gien the greateſt ſlander poſſible to the 


pe LE „ TESTS 


* goſpel: but he prayed the king not to 


© entertain any prejudice to the goſpel on 
© her account, nor give the world reaſon to 
© fay, that his love to it was founded on the 
© power ſhe had with him.” The king's 
jealouſy was now too deeply rooted to ad- 
mit: of any cure, but an extream one. The 
indictments were laid in the counties of Rent 
and Middleſex, the former relating to what 
was done in Greenwich. Smeton pleaded 
guilty, and confeſſed he had known the 
queen carnally three times; the reſt pleaded 
not guilty; but they were all condemned. 
TRREE days after that, the queen and 
. her brother (Who was then a peer) were 
tried before the duke of Norfolk as high 
ſteward, and a court of twenty-ſeyen peers, 
It has been oft given out, to defame her the 
more, that her own father fat and condem- 
ned her; but the record of the attainder 
ſhews that is falſe, for he was not of the 
number. The crime charged on her was, 
That ſhe had procured . her brother and fout 
others to lie with her; and had often ſaid to 
them, That the king never had her heart; 


and this was to the {lander of the iſſue be? 


gotten between the king and her, which was 
treaſon by the act that confirmed her mar- 
riage: fo that act that was made for the 


marriage, was now turned on her to her ruin; | 
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beheading, at the king's pleaſure. 


king's lawful wife, and therefore they did 
iot found the treaſon on the known {ſtatute 
25 Edw. III. It does not appear what evi- 
dence was brought againſt her; for Smeton 
being already condemned, could not be made 
aſe of; and his never being brought face to 
face againſt her, gave great ſn{picion that he 
was perſuaded to conteſs by baſe practices. 


The evidence, as appears by Spelman's ac- 


count of it, that was-thea a judge, was only 
the declaration of a dead woman: but whe- 
ther that was forged or real, can never be 
known till the great day diſcoyers it. The 


judgment in caſe of treaſon for a woman, is 


burning; but it was given either for that, or 


judges complained of this as contrary to law; 


but there was a ſecret reaſon for it, into 


which they did not penetrate. - The earl of 
Northumberland was one of the judges : he 
had been once in love with the 3 and 


either ſome return of that, or ſome other 


accident made that he fell ſuddenly ſo ill, 


that he could not ſtay out the trial ; for, af- 
ter the queen was judged, he went out of 
the court before her brother was tried, who 
was condemned upon the ſame evidence. 
Yet all this did not ſatisfy the enraged king; 
he reſolved to illegitimate his daughter, and 


in order to that, to annul his marriage with 


9 


the qucen. It was remember' d, that the 


earl of Northumberland had ſaid to cardinal 


Wolſey, that he had engaged himſelf fo far 
with her, that he could not go back, which 


was perhaps done by ſome promiſe conceived 
in words of the future tenſe; but no pro- 
miſe, unleſs in the words of the preſent 


tenſe, could annul the ſubſequent marriage. 


Perhaps the qucen did not underſtand that 


difference, or probably the ſear of ſo terrible 


a death as burning, wrought ſo much on her, 


that ſhe conſeſſed a contract; but the earl 
denied ir poſitively, and took the ſacrament 
upon it, wiſhing it might turn to his dam- 
nation, if there was ever either contract or 
promiſe of marriage between them. She 


was ſecretly carried to Lambeth, and con- 


feſſed a pre- contract, upon which her mar- 
riage with the king was judged null from the 
beginning; yet this was ſo little known at 
that time, that Spelman writes of it as a thing 


only talked of; but it was publiſhed in the 


N 


next parliament. Theſe two ſentences con- 


tradicted one another ; for if ſhe was never 
the King's wile, ſhe could not be guilty of 


adultry, for there could be no breath of the 
faith of wedlock, if they were never truly 
married. But the king was reſolved to be 
rid of her, and to declare his daughter, by 
her, to be a baſtard; 

Wren ſhe had intimations given her to 
prepare for death, among other things ſhe 
reſſected on her carriage to lady Mary, to 


| whom ſhe had been too ſevere a ſtep- mother: 
fo ſhe made one of her women fit down, 


and ſhe fell on, her knees before her; ay 
Charged her to go to lady Mary, and, in 
that poſture, and in her name, to ask her 


forgiveneſs for all ſhe had done againſt her. 


This tenderneſs of conſcience ſeemed to give 
much eredit to the continual proteſtations of 
| 5 


The 


recommending her daughter to his care, and 
thanking him for his advancing her, firſt to 
be a marchioneſs, then to be a queen, and 
now, when he conld raiſe her no higher on 
earth, for ſending her to be a faint in'hea- 
ven. The day ſhe died, the lieutenant of 
the Tower writ to Cromwell, that it was. 


not fit to publiſh the time of her execution, 


for the fewer that were preſent, it would be 
the better, ſince he believed the would de- 
Clare her innocence at the hour of her death; 


for that morning the had made great proteſ- 


rations of it, When ſhe received the ſacra- 
ment, and feemed to long for death, and had 


great joy and pleaſure in it. She was glad to 


hear the executioner was good, for ſhe ſaid 
ſhe had a very ſhort neck; at which he laugh- 


ed hzartily, * A little before noon, ſhe was 


brought to the place of execution; there 
were preſent ſome of the chief officers and 
great men of the court. She was, it ſeems, 
prevailed on, out of regard to her daughter, 
to make no reflections on the hard meaſure 


| the met with, nor to ſay any Egg touching 
the grounds on which ſentence paſs'd againſt 


her, only ſhe deſir' d that all would judge 
the beſt. She commended the king highly, 
and ſo took her leave of the world. She was 
for ſome time in her private devotiors, and 


concluded: To CHRIST I commend my 
ſoul ; upon which the executioner, who was 


brought from Calais on that occaſion, cut off 


her head; and fo little regard was had to | 


her body, that it was put in a cheſt of elm- 
tree; made to ſend arrows into Ireland, and 


was buried in the chapel in the Tower. 
Norris was much dealt with to accuſe her, 


and his liſe was promis'd him, if he would 
do it; but, he ſaid, he knew ſhe was inno- 


cent, and would die a thouſand times rather 
than defame her: fo he and the other three 


' were beheaded; and all of them continued 


to the laſt to vindieate her. Smeton was 


hanged, and it was ſaid, that he retracted 
all beſore he died: but of that there is no 


cCertainty. 


* 
* 


and ſhew'd more regard to her 


Wu EN, this was done, it was very va- 
riouſly cenſured. The popiſh party obſer- 
ved, that ſhe Who had 1 queen 
Catharine, did now meet with harder mea- 
ſure. Her faint way of ſpeaking concerning 
her innocence at lait, was judged too high a 
compliment to the king in a dying woman, 

Wo ; Caugnter than 
to her own honour ; yet the writ a letter to 
the king in ſo high a ſtrain both of wit and 
natural eloquence in her own. juſtification, 
that it may be reckon'd one of the beſt com- 


os'd. pleces of that time. | In her carriage, ; 
it ſeems there were ſome freedoms that be- 


came not her quality, and had encouraged 
thoſe unfortunate; perſons to make ſome ad- 
dreſſes to her, which is never done when 
there is ſuch difterence of conditions, with- 
Mt. ſome encouragement is firſt given. It 


Was {aid on the other hand, that the king of 


all men had the leaſt reaſun to ſuſpect er, 
ſince after fix yeats courtſhip, he gained no- 


thing from her before be mart) d her; but 


uy 
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her innocence, Which ſhe made to the laſt. 
The day before her death, ſhe ſent her laſt 
meſlage to the king, aſſerting her innocence, 


the particulars ſhe confeſs'd, gave much, 
matter for jealouſy, eſpecially in ſo violent a 
man, to work upon; and ſo it was no won-. 
der if it tranſported him out. of meaſure. 
Others condemned Cranmer as too obſe- 
quious for paſſing the ſentence annulling the 
1 yet when ſne came and confeſſed 
a pre-Contract in court, he could not avoid 
giving ſentence upon ir. All that hated 
the reformation, inſulted and faid, it now 
| appeared how bad that cauſe was, which 
| was ſupported by ſuch a patron, But it was 
| anker d, that her faults could not reflect on 
Os 5 being ignorant of them, had de- 
fired her protection. Gregory the Great 
had courted and magnified Phocas and 
Brunichild, after he knew their villanies; 
and Irene, after her barbarous cruelties, was 
not 4 little extolled for her zeal in the mat- 
| ter of images. It has ſeemed ſtrange to 
ſome, that during her daughter's long and 
glorious reign, none writ in vindication of 
her mother, which officious courtiers are apt 
to do often without any good grounds, therè- 
fore that ſilence was made an argument of 
her guilt, and that ſhe could not be defend. 
ed. But, perhaps, that was an effect of the 
wiſdom of the miniſters at that time, who 
would not ſuffer ſo nice a point, upon which 
the queen's legitimation depended, to be 
brought into diſpute. The day after 5 
Boleyn's death, the king marry'd Jane, Sey- 
mour, who gained more upon hini than all 
his wives ever did: and ſhe was happy that 
| ſhe did not out-live his love to her. 
_ Lap y Mary was adviſed, upon this turn 
of affairs, to make her ſubmiſſion to the king: 
She offer'd to conſeſs the fault of her, former 
obſtinacy, and, in general, to give up her 
underſtanding entirely to the king; but that 
would not - ſatisfy, unleſs ſhe would be more 
particular; ſo at laſt ſhe was prevailed with, 
to do it in the fulleſt terms that could be 
degt d. © She acknowledg'd the king to be 
the ſupream head on earth, under Cxrtsr, 
ol the church of England, and did renounce 
the biſhop of Rome's authority; and pro- 
miſed in all things to be obedient to the 
laws that wete made, which ſhe ſaid flow- 
ed from her inward belief, and judgment, 
and in which ſhe would for ever continue; 
and ſhe did alſo acknowledge that the 
King's marriage with her mother, was by 
Gop's law, and man's law, unlawful and 
inceſtuous.“ All this ſhe writ with her 
own hand; and ſubſcribed it ; upon which 
the was again received into favour; and an 
eftabliſhment was made for a family about 
her, in which 40 1: a quarter was all the al- 
lowance for her privy purſe, ſo great was the 
frugality of that time. Lady Elizabeth con- 
tinued to be educated with great care, and 
was ſo forward, that before ſhe was four 
years old, ſhe wrote a good hand, and under- 
ſtood. Italian; for there are letters extant 
written by her in that lapguage to queen 
Jane, when ſhe was with child, in which ſhe 
ubſcribed daughter. A 


O the $th of June the parliament met, 


which ſhews that ir was ſummon'd before the 
juſts at Greenwich. Tbe chancellor told 


* 


* 
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them, That the King had called them to 
WHY IS 28" | ES ho | l. "Ow He ES: Sa ; Aſettle 


ſeems the parliament was not at firſt eaſily 
that it was neceſſary to take ſome pains to 


ſion was not put in till the zoth of June, 
but then it was quickly diſpatched with- 


5 riages, were alſo confirmed; and the iſſue 


queen Anne, upon whole account the breach 


cover the favour of the apoſtslick ſee. 


the one was, Fer the utter extinguiſhing 


© Penalkies to enquire after All offenders. 


\ 


gotten, and to repeal the act made concern- 
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ſettle the ſuccceſſion of the crown, in caſe 
he ſhould die without children lawfully be- 


ing his marriage made with queen Anne. It 
brought to comply with theſe things; and 


prepare them to it. For the bill of ſucceſ- 


out any oppoſition : © © by it the attainder of 
queen Anne, and her accomplices, is con- 
© firmed'; both the ſentences of - divorces 
© paſs*d upon the King's two" former mar- 


© by. both was illegitimated, and for ever 
excluded from claiming the crown by lineal 
c deſcent: and the ſucceſſion was eftabhiſh- 


© lawfalneſs of his former marriages, or of 
© his iſſue by them; and it was made not 
c only treaſon,” but a forfeiture of the right 
© of ſucceſſion, if any of thoſe whom the 
© king ſhould name in default of' others, 
© ſhould/endeavour to get before them.“ The 
Scots complained: of this act, and ſaid, their 
queen dowager, being king "Henry's eldeſt 
iſer, could not be put by her right, after 
the king's lawful iſſue. But by this the king 
was now made maſter indeed, and had the 
crown put entirely in his hands, to be diſ- 
poſed of at his pleaſure; and his daughters 
were now to depend wholly on him. He 
had it alſo in his power, in a great meaſure, 
ro pacify the emperor by providing that his 
kinſwoman might ſucceed to the crown. 
"Pore Clement the VIIth was now dead, 
and Farneſe ſucceeded by the name of Paul 
the IIId, who, after an unſucceſsful attempt, 
which he made for reconciling himſelf with 
the king, when that was rejected, and 


Fiſher was beheaded, thunder' d out a moſt | 


terrible ſentence of depoſition againſt him: 
yet now, ſince both queen - Catharine and 


was made, were out of the way, he thought 
it a fit time to try what might be done, and 
order d Caſſali to let the king know, that he 

had always favour'd his cauſe when he was a 
cardinal; that he was driven very much a- 
gainſt his mind to paſs ſentence againſt him; 
and that now it would be eaſy for him to re- 
rr 
Bur the King; inſtead of hearkening to 
the propoſition,” got two als to be paſſed: 
the pope's authority; and it Was Made 4 
e premunire for any to acknowledge it, or to 
5 perſuade others to it : ande a fit charge 


<-was given to -all mapiſtrates unten ſevere 


ENGLAND. 


© By another, all bulls and all privileges 
flowing from them, were declar'd null and 
void; only marriages or conſecrat ions, 
made by virtue of them, were excepted. 
© All who enjoyed privileges by theſe bulls 
were requit'd to bring them into the chan- 
| 5 4 upon which the archbiſhop was to 
make them a new grant of them, and that 
being confirmed under the great ſeal, was 
TORT EN REM Ks ES. 51D 
 ANoTHrt rat paſſed explaining an ex- 
ception, that was in the act for the reſidence 
of all incumbents by which thoſe who were 
at the univerſities were diſpenſed with, upon 
which many went and lived idly there. It 
was thereſore now declared, that none above 
the age of forty, except heads and publick 
readers, ſhould have cb ä 
viſo, and that none under that age ſhould 
be comprehended in it, except they per- 
formed their exerciſes. Another act paſſed 
in fayour of the king's heirs, if they 
reign before they were of full age, that they 
might any time before they were twenty-four 
repeal by letters patents all acts made during 


ha) 


a Xx 
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| cluded, the parliament, after it had fate fix 
| WOORS,. WAS ORDIVER, © HE nn B75 ED 
Tus convocation ſat at the ſame time, 
and was much employed: for the houſe of 
lords was off adjourned, becauſe the ſpiri- 
tual lords were buſy in the convocation. La- 
timer preached the latin ſermon : he was the 
| moſt celebrated 'preacher of that time : the 
fimplicity of his matter, and his zeal in ex- 


rate compoſures. They firſt confirmed the 
ſentence of the divorce of the king's mar- 
riage with queen Anne. Then the lower 
houſe made an addreſs to the upper houſe, 
complaining of ſixty- ſeven opinions that they 
found were much ſpread in the kingdom: 
they were either the tenets of the old lol- 
lards, or the new reformers, or of the ana- 
baptiſts; and many of them were unſavoury 
and indiſcreet expreſſions, which might have 


zealots, who by perulant jeers, and an aftec- 
tation of wit, had endeavour d to diſgrace both 

the received doctrines and rites. They alſo 
complained bf ſome biſhops who were want 
ing in their duty to ſuppreſs ſuch "abuſes ; 
which was underſtood as a reflection on 

Craumer, Shaxton, and Latimer. It was 
| hoped that Cranmer was now declining by 
queen Anne's fall; and the other two, who 
were raiſed by her, would not have ftood 

long, if he had been once diſgraced ; yet 
they premiſed to this a proteſtation, that 
they intended to do nothing that might diſ- 
pleaſe the king, whom they acknowledg'd 
to be their ſupream head; and they were 
\reſolyed'to obey his laws; and they renoun- 
ced the pope's authority with all his laws. 
Al theſe prozects failed, for Cranmer was 
no fully eſtabliſb'd in the Links Rvolir ; 
and Cromwell yas ſent to theft Wich à mer. 
ſuge from the king, that they ſhould reform 


"NO I6 


; preſſing it, being preferred to more elabo- 


6r 


e benefit of that'pro- 


ould _ 


their minority. All theſe things being con- 


flowed from tlie heat and folly of ſome raſh | 


the rites an cetemonies of the chutth; ae- 


corcking to the rules fer down in Keripture, 
. A Sree Stand. pet} of 
(decrees of popes. There was one-Aledle, 3 , 
R | ſcoteh- 
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The REPORNKTTION F the 


Fcotchman, whom Cromwell entertained; in | 
his houſe; and he being appointed to deli- | 
ver his opinion, largely ſhew'd, that there 
was no craments inſfituted by CR RIS, 
but baptiſm. and the Lord's Supper. Stokeſ- 
ley anſwer d him in a long 1 4 upon the 
principles of the {chool e upon which 
Cranmer took occaſion to ſhew the vanity. 1 
that ſort of learning, and the uncertainty of 
tradition: and that religion had been ſo 
corrupted in the latter ages „that there * 
no finding out the truth, 7 ap 55 e 3 
the authority of the ſcriptures. ox, 
of Hereford, ſeconded him, and raid Vow 
the world, Was now awake, and would be no 
longer impoſed on by the niceties and dark 
terms of the ſchools: for the laity now did 


5 only read the ſcriptures in the vulgar * 
ongues, but ſearched. 1 originals them 


dauer "therefore they muſt not think to go- 
ern them as they x 6.0 in the 5 — 1 

orance, Among the biſhops, Cranmer, 
won ck, Shaxton,, Latimer, Fox, Hillley, | 1 
and Barlow, efs'd a reſormation; but Lee, 
uchi York, Stokeſley \ Tonftal, Gar. 
diner, Longland,. and Gre” others oppoſed 
it as much? but the conteſt had been ſharp- 


er, if the king had not ſent; ſome articles to 


who! 


t ign it to recommend 
themſelves to pre 


ment ** eaſineſs of 
| thew complian with him i = all points, did 
agree on the following particulars: . 


£ 6 Furſt all biſhops and preachers muſt ad [i 


ſtruct the to believe the whole bi- 
ble, and th 1 75 rec yn hl that made by | © 
the apoſtles, the Nicene, and the Athana- | 
© ſian; and 1 er all things according to 
„them, and in the very fame words, and 
c 2 FL hereſies, contrary. to. them, | 


2 
vt 
4 
42 
c 


rticularly thoſe condemned by the firlt | 
6. gene incils. 

c e of baptiſm. the. people muſt 
© be inſtructed; ; that it is a ſacrament inſti-. | 
< ruted. y.Cyzisr, for the remiſſion. 

6 ſins, With N none could attain | 


« everlaſting. lite: 'and that, not only thoſe | 
« of full. age, But infants, may and — be 
baptizech bor the pardon. gf original fin, 
< and obtaining the gift of the HoLy Gnos r, 
which they Condo the: ſons of. Go p. 
Ra tized, ought. to be bapti 
<A Thar the: opinions of. the anabaptiſts 
c and Pelaginns. were de teſtable hereſies; 
< and that thoſe. of ripe. age, who 2 
„ baptiſm, muſt with it join repentance 
©; contrition for. he ſins, with! a firm . 
i the faith. 1... * 
0 V.. concern 2nce, wer 
' ©, 1275 the e that. it 1 1 8. 
23 HRIST, a abſolutely ne- 
WS AST, A "That it conſiſted of | 
c 5 ; confeſſion. and N 
0 . Wi 105 exterior works 
N Ni fruits de 
| 1 5 e 


0 


1 ne de d of. by. them: ſo they, * 


* de ſeriptures. 


number of his elect children, not for the 
© worthineſs of any merit or work done b 
© him, but for the only merits of the blood 
and paſſion of our Saviour IE sus CuRIST. 
, That this faith is got and confirmed b 
c the application of the promiſes of the of | 
D e pel, and the. uſe of the facraments : and 
„ dor that end, confeſſion to a. prieſt is ne- 
© cefſary, if it may be had, whoſe abſolu- 
© tion Was 7 8 8 by CRRIS r, to apply 
« the promiſes of God's grace to the peni- 
© tent : therefore the people were to be 
c. *- taught, Thar. the abſolution is is ſpoken b 
© an authority given by Cu x1 sT-in the 2 
*pel to the prick, and muſt be believed, as 
i it were ſpoken by Gop himſelf, ac- 
< cording to our Saviout's words; and there- 
© fore none were to condemn auricular con- 
feſſion, but * ak for the comfort of their 
0 conſciences. people were alſo to bo 
© inſtructed, 1 che . pardoned ſin, 
« only for the ſatisfaction of Cu fs r, yet 
they muſt bring forth the fruits of penance, 
< prayer, faſting, alms-deeds,.. with reſtitu- 
« tion. and ſatisfaction for wrongs, done to 


others, with other works of | Mercy - and 


c. charity, and. 5 to Gop's com- 


0 en ae they could not be ſayed; 
and that b We 1 5 theſe, they ſhould ob- 
© tain everl and mitigation of their 


afflictions in this preſent lite, accorting to 

« Fourthly,. * ing the 1 of 
c t e altar, people were to be inſtructed, 
; hat under the forms of bread and wine, 

there was truly and ſubſtantially given, 
c the very. ſan body of Cn.g187-that was 
born ot the virgin Mary; and therefore it 


15 was to be received with. all reverence, 


# ed, That juſtifi 


every one examinin minen, according t 
8 N of St. Pal. * 
< Fifthly, the were do be inſtruct- 
ion ſignifieth remiſſion of 
c fins, and acceptation into favour of 55g 
that is to ſay, a perfect renovation 


G n to the attaining Which, they 


were to haye contrition, faith, charity, 


5 1 kent all to concur in it, and follow 


e 


1 


i 


| Q Gop's holy ſpirit, to dread, 


28 
fh harity, which, || L ; to. dam 
1* oy they , 


« ut that the people might'nor fall into ſuck A 
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Fee of. 
o The people were to be inſtrukted, 


Cc 


it; and that the good works neceſſary to fal- 
vation were not only out ward civil works 
* but the inward motions and Faces mot 


love him; to have frm ana. bo 'Gop, 
12 to call upon him, and 
5 {all e to hare on ane 


to have ag in 


Wee 


"HE wes 6 Turk were about the cere= 
the church. Firſt, of ima 

ufe of them, was. warranted by 1 — 
criptures, * har 6 ON ſery d to fepre- 
188 les, and to ſtir 
dit was meet 
4040 0 tand in the churches. 


© duperſtition, as it was thought the 
|« dope in times 
reform ſucl 
nue; and that in genſing, d 


5 55 Worſniꝑping them he.'; 


they had 
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abuſes, W 


were to be inſtructed, not to do it to the 
image; but to Go ard his hotiout. | 
« Secondly,'.For the 'hotiouring of ſaints, 
© they wers not to think”! to Attain theſe! 
« things at'their bands, which were only ob- 
tained of Gov, but ae Were-ro ho- 
© nonr tlie, as enk. now in glory, to 
< praiſe Gov For the „ W imer their 
« virtges, ah not ar to b the Trarh, || | 
* as mariy of them had done, t drag 
Thirdly, For praying 10 ſaints, the 
5 « people Were to be taught 1 at it was good | 
< to pray co them, to pray fox, and with us. 
And to cortett all ſu kttitious abuſes in 
4 * matter, they were to keep the days 


7 
} 
g 
| 
; 


appointed b the church for their memo- | 


9 150 unlels che king ſhoutd Jetfen the num 


_ © ber of them, Wick if he did, it was tobe 


c obe ed. „Ini 5 [* 
i Pour Of Sercttbe e. The people 
e were to be taught, that they were not to 


„be condemned” and catt away, but to be 


0 kept as good and laudable 
c ſignifications in them, and bei 
< lift up our minds to Go p. Such were the 
© veſtments in the worſhip of Gon; the 
c 1 _ water tg put us in mind of 


having m yſtical ö 
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© our ba d the blood of Cunrsr; 
v1 ay bined. in fign'of our union in 
Fat 121, foes to remember us of the ſa⸗ 
© crament ; bearing candles on candlemas- 
« day, in temembrance, that CRHRAHTS T Was 
© the ſpiritual light ; ; giying aſhes onaſh-Wed- | 
© neſday, to pur us in mind of penance; and 
© of our mortality ; bearing Palms on palm 
ſunday, t ew our defire to receive 
© CHkIsST In' cur hearts, as he enter d into 
1 creeping to the croſs on 9 
riday,' and Kiffing ir, in memor 
8 W with the ee up the c hre 
on that day; the hallowing the font, and 
0 * other exorciſms and Benedictionss. 


And laſtiy, As to purgatory, they wel 


© to declare 7 good and charitable to ray | 


* Jhoul encourage hi 
© for the future 95 would be moſt for the 


* for the ſouls departed, Which was ſaid to 


G © aye continued in the church from the be- 


inning; and therefore the people were to 


© and exequies, and to give alms to thein for 
© that end. But ſince, the place they were 
in, and the pains they ſuffered, were un 
© certain by the ſcripture, we ought to te- 
mit oe wholly to G op 
© fore all theſe abuſes were to be put . 
© which, under the pretence of urs Atory 


© had been advanced, as if the pope's Par- 
' © dons. did deliver ſouls out of . 15 or or wales | 


© ſaid in certain places, Or. before certain | 
images, had ſuch efficiency with other ſuch 

UE 
: e HESE articles being thus ac: 
and in ſeveral places Fes Bo and temper; 
ed by the King's own hand, were ſigned by 
Cromwell, and the archbiſhop of N | Þ 
bags and ſeventeen other biſliops, forty ab: 
Df Ku Ra and arc ec and 
e lower bone of convocation, 


| gil. and 2 A 


5 : who ," Polydore © 


Yay, . e the de 


$ mercy; there- | 


under. . VP 7 75 Was, a e 
them Nn! 5 5 18 
| preamb 4393 they. i paper ” irs 


Jered to the Pak he confirmed them, and 
ofder'd them to 
in his name. It! 1s aid in the piece, that 
4 "m6." ects 


1 8 be rge, that, the word and corminandments 


128 7 5 tte Pas great Soo of opi- 
ions ariſeti hg his ſbjefs, About 
7 per, taken great pains aud ſtud) 
ordered alfo 
d other uy men of the 
0 be to, State e them”; who after lon 
©dehberation hay concluded on, the mo 


60 ſpecial pom 4 "which, the King 5 thought, 


© proceeded om "a good, 9 75 and true 


jadgment, according to the Yaws of Gov; 
©theſe would alſo be Peace e for eſftabliſh- 


45 ing unity in the church « of England: there- 


oh fore, he ordet*d them to be publiſh ied, re- 
© quiring all to accept of them, praying Gob 
* 5 75 hape no leſs zeal anc love. to unit 

© an, ain u in reading t em, than he had 
in makin hem to be 1 ſet forth, 
and publjſbed; Which 


to illumitiate their hearts, That they | 


to ke further pains 


© honour of So 15 the Profit and quiet- 
n {s'of his ſubje&t ES 

1s bei publiſhed; oral. jon d great 
variety of 5 
formation, 1 glad to ſee. ſo great a ſtep 
once made; and did not doubt, but this 
would make way for the further changes. 
They rejoiced to {ee the ſcriptures, and 115 
| antient creeds, made the ſtandaxds of faith, 
without mentioning tradition, or the decrees 
of the church. Then the foundation of 
chriſtian faith was truly ſtated, and the terms 
of the covenant between Gop and Man in 
Cu x15 1 were rightly opened, without the 
niceties of the ſchools of either ſide. Imme- 
diate worſhip, of images and faints was re- 


| | moved, and purgatory was declared uncer- 

be inſtrukted, That it conſiſted well With | 
6 . due order of charity, to ray f for them, 
and to make others pray for them, in maſſes 


tain by the ſcripture. Theſe, were great 
advantages to them, but the eftabliſhing the 
neceſſity of auricular confeſhon, 5 1 , corporal 


preſence i in the facrament, © the keeping, up 


and doing reverence to images, 41 and the 

aying to. Hints, did allay their Joy, yer 
they ſtill counted. it a victory. have things 
brought under debate, And, to. have, ſome 


| Stoller abuſes taken away , ib neh 

Tus other party was . uſp ea ably trou- 
bled; four © ſacraments 5 er e palled oyer, 
which woutd e 1 8 ed people to 
ne lect t the em. trade. by re: 
liek of purg⸗ og was, put bis for though 
it Was ſaid whe to giye alms ſot Pray - 
ing for the Gu yet rc the e 54 


Bi of the; nſcries of 5 tory. 
5 — * of ice 900 0 ut. P 11 


maſſes, were made dou 
rity 20" bounty that way wel, hs pop 
— and, in a. word, 0 We watte 


Wax 


acceptance | 


"Thoſe that defir'd re- 


Vu theſe things were ſeen beyond ſea, 
the papal party -made every Pee great uſe 
of it, to ſhew. the neceſſity o 


When 


tain the catholick faith entire, yet was now 
making great changes in it. But others, that 


till all things were more fully debared ang 


Let ſome ſtri&er peſons cenſured this work | 
much, as being a political dawbing, in which, | 


_ Fatiouſly,” and do all at once, might have 


fre peace of 20 nation, the peo 
much diſpoſed; by the practices of the friars 


bon rd expect any juſtice in an affembly ſo 


* n 


there was great temper and prudence in con- 
1 e WY 2 Lay + + bbs WH: 48 a 
triving theſe articles. And, it ſeems, the 


years after, the emperor” publiſhed a work 
not unlike this, called, The Interim; be- 


than 20 eck unn ine ker and unbialſed | 
way, ſuch as became divines. 


Trance, and not. their cowardice; or policy, | 
That made them complain in ſome thi 8. b 


12 ' \ 3 r nnn 1 . 
temple, and offered ſacrifices: ſo the peo- 


enen of rheir ancuer was, © That 
©" norking Was better inflituted by the an 


| | naar. to. 
the pope 3 ſince the King. of England, tho, 
he broke off from the obedience to the 


apoſtolick ſee, he pretended he would main- 


were mere moderate, acknowledg'd, chat 


* * 


empetor, and the more learned divines about 
him, both approved of the precedent, and 
liked the particulars ſo well, that not many 


e. ien '.* 4 $444 + 17.35 
cauſe it was ſo to be in force, that interim, 


determined by a general council, which, in 
many particulars, agreed with theſe articles. | 


they ſaid, there. was more pains taken to 


19: 222 
W * 


gratify perſons, and ſerve particular ends, 


18 Was a- ( 


gain excuſed; and it was aid; that all things | 


: wy bs þ i A) $0 2 Þ MBE BED 4 07 x © 3 0 duds. 1 
could not be attained on a. ſadden : that 
Tome of the biſhops and divines, who, after- 
watds arrived. at a clearer underſtanding of 


ſome matters, were not then ſo fully con- 


vinced about them, and {6 it was their igno- 


Beſides, it was ſaid, tat, i Saviour did 
not reveal all things to his diſciples, till they 
Were able to bear them; and as the apoſtles | 


e2S $i i 4 1 5 4 es wats if n Ness 
did not of a_ ſudden aboliſh all the rites of 


ndaiſm,” but for ſome time, to gain the 
Jews, complied with them, and went to the 


ple wete not to be over- driven in this change. 
The clergy Mt de brought our of their e 
norance by degrees, and then the people 
were to be better inſtructed; but to driye 


* ” 
* * 
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ing of ſchiſms, and the unity. of the chriſ- 


© tian church, than general councils, gather- 


© ed in the Hory Grosr, duly called 
to an indifferent place; with other neceſ- 
< ſary requiſites : - 0 on the other hand no- 
thing could produce more 1 effects 
than a general council called upon private 
Malice, or ambition, or other ; carnal re- 
a e hich Gregory Nazianzen ſo, well 
© obſerved in his Res FR F all 
© aſſemblies gf biſhops were to be eſchewed, 
* for he never ſaw good ente ck any of them, 
© and they had encreaſed, rather than. healed 
the diſtem 


appetite ot 


— 


; van glory, and à content 
humour d reaſon: therefore they 
ught chriſtian princes. ought. to em- 


a contentious 


* 


4 

T1795 0 CE X ad 8 : : 

f Hor all their endeavours to prevent 
8 


reat a miſchief. And it was to be 
©, conlider'd, Firſt, who.had authority to call 
one. Secondly, If the reaſons for calling 
one were weighty.. Thirdly, Who ſhould 
be the judges. Fourthly, What ſhould 
be the manner of proceeding. _. Fifthly, 
What things ould be treated of in it. 
And as to the firſt of theſe, they thought 
neither the pope, nor any onè prince of what 
N dignity ſoever, had authority to, call one, 
©; without the conſent. of all other chriſtian 
© princes ; eſpecially ſuch as. had. entire and 
© ſupream government over all their ſubjects. 


| This was Ggned, on. the. 2arh..of July, by 


Cromwell, and. the archbiſhop of. Canter- 
ary, with fourteen. biltiops, and, forty ab- 
bots, priors, and clerks. of.. the., convocation 
mer articles were alſo ſigned by the convo- 
e does net ap- 
pear by any tecord, bur is hardly to be 
doubted. _ This bein obtained, the: king 
publiſhed a long and ſharp proteſtation a- 


o 


* the council now ſummon'd. to. Mantua. 
In which he ſhews, chat the pope bad no 
power to call one: For, as it was done by 


ſpoiled the whole deſign, and totally alien- 
ated thoſe Who were ro be drtwm on by de- 
in eie. 5 Aer | 437 
grees ; it might have alſo much endanger'd 
the nation, the people being 


. i 


70 riſe in arms: therefore theſe flow ſteps 
© OT ig © ALAS) Fo. * enn e 
were thought the ſurer and better method. 
O the laſt day of the convocation, there 
was another writing ens in by Fox, bi- 
ſhop of Hereford, occaſion'd,by the ſummons 
for a general council to fir at Mantua, to 
2 {7% 6: $60 116 Ei % a1 abi; t3 85 4 
which che pope had cited the king to appear. 
The king had made his appeal from the. pope | 
to à general council, but there was no rea- 


- 


J's he's MS AV O05 DC. n 
Tg te wen otionene, fe Puniſh. Nawovhat 
of the reaſohs Why the King could not  ſub- 
alt his mateer to the deciſion of fach a cou 

Cl, as wis then intended.” And it was 
their afſent"of it," 


'conftituted,” as this was like to be. There 
0 
the reaſohs Why the Juld 
to the deciſion of ſuch a coun- 
more, "thar "the convocation ſhould giye 
| irt meet nn 5 FR19 


„ Ahne betet, -for "rhe" eftaVlifhimene ak the 


— 


© the emperors of old, ſo. it pertained to 
« chriſtian princes now. That the pope had 


© ſummon none of this nation to come to any 
© ſuch meeting. That the place was neither 
© ſafe nor proper, © That nothing could be 
© done. iti a council to any . purpoſe, if the 
© pope fat judge in chief in it, ſince one of 
© the true pip. ouncil was t 

© deſired, was to reduce his pbwer within its 


| © old limits, A free general council. was 


© that which he much deſired; but he was 
* ſure this could not be ſüch. And the pre- 
„ ſent diſtractions of Chriſtendom, and the 
© wars between the emperor and the French 


92 king, ſhewed. this was no proper time for 
„ene, The pope, who. bad long refufed or 
r delayed to call one, did now Cliooſe this 
5, conjunEture, of affairs, knowing that few 


„ gi6nld come to it, and ſo they might carry 
things as they pleaſed, But the world was 


o. awake ; the ſcriptures were again in 
mens hands, and people would not be ſo 
c tamely couzen'd as they had been, Then 
© he ſhews how unſafe it was for any Engliſh- 
c man to go to Mantua ; how little regard 
< was to be had. to the pope's ſale conduct, 


**Hith,” th&Extipation of hereſies; the heals | 


7 


$7 * 


22 
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Pe de church. ker the 
An 


of Canterbury. Whether this and, the for- 


g juriſdiction in England, and ſo could 


S, Why A. council. was, to be 


eee 


| Writes 


ul the him in His affairs, but he ftill declined ir: 


* 


„kind he had been to that ſee formerly, 


© knowledge, nor receive any of their de- 


make him as eminent in learning, and other 


ry of Exeter, with ſeveral other dignities, 


that he did not openly declare himſelf 1 5 5 


acknowledg'd the king ſupream head: in 


kin 
5 Padul, here he lived long, and was re- 


Pool the prehemihence, and that juſtly td,” 


not approte of what he had done, neither in 


N 


* * ; 
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e promiſes. He alſo ſhews how little reaſon | 


© he had to truſt himſelf to the pope ; how 


© and how baſely they had requited it: and 
© that now wk three years paſt they had 
© been ſtirring up all chriſtian princes againſt 
© him, and uſing all poſſible means to create 
© him trouble. Therefore he declared, he 
© would not go to any council called by the 
© biſhop of Rome ; but when there was a 
general peace among chriſtian princes, he 
would moſt gladly hearken to the motion of 
© a true general council: and, in the mean 
© while, he would preſerve all the articles of 
© the faith in his kingdom, and ſooner loſe 
© his life and his crown, than ſuffer any of 
© them to be put down, And fo he proteſt- 
© ed againſt any council to be held at Man- 
© tua, or any where elſe, by the biſhop of 
© Rome's authority : that he would not ac- 


6 Cyeces: © 1 3 
Ar this time Reginald Pool, who was of 
the royal blood, being by his mother de- 
ſcended from the duke of Clarence, brother 
to king Edward the IVth, and in the ſame 
degree of kindred with the king by his fa- 
ther's ſide, was in great eſteem for his learn- 
ing, and other excellent virtues. It ſeems 
the king had determined to breed him up 
to the greateſt dignity in the church, and to 


acquired parts, as he was for quality, and a 
natural ſweetneſs and nobleneſs of temper, 
Therefore the king had given him the dean- 


towards his maintenance beyond ſea; and 
ſent him to Paris, where he ſtaid ſeveral 
years: there he firſt incutr'd the king's diſ- 
pleaſure. For, being deſir d by - him to con- 
cur with his agents, in procuring the ſub- 
{criptions and ſeals of the French omverſities, 
he excus*d himſelf ; yer it was in ſuch terms, 


the king : after thar, he came over to Eng- 
land, aud, as he writes himfelf, was preſent 
when the clergy made their ſubmiſſion, and 


which, ſince he was then dean of Exeter, 
and kept his'deanry ſeveral years after that, 
it is not to be deubted, but that, as he was 


„ 


ö 
l 
t became Afterwards well 


0 


khown oer the World: but all thoſe gabe 


o nt ng 
by & + king called him oft home to afliſt 


for he was acconnted one of the molt elo⸗ 


2 
2 


at length; x finuin p delays could prev all nd 
longer, he wrote t e King word, . | at he did | 


the matter of his direrce, nor his ſeparation 


after printed it. 


But the king 
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anſwered, deſiring his reaſons why he dif. 
agreed from him, and ſent him over a book 
which Dr. Sampſon had writ in defence of 
the proceedings in England. Upon which 


he wrote his book De unione eccleſiaſtica, 


and ſent it over to the King, and ſoon 
In which book he con- 
demned the king's actions, and preſſed him 


to return to the obedience he owed the ſee 


of Rome, with many ſharp reflections: but 


thè book was more conſidered for the author, 


and the wit and eloquence of it, than fer 
any great learning, or deep reaſoning in it. 
He did alſo very much depreſs the royal, and 


exalt the papal authority: he compared the 


1217 to Nebuchadnezzar, and addreſſed him- 
ſelf in the concluſion to the emperor, whom 


indecencies of his expreſſions againſt the king, 
not to mention the ſcurrilous language he 
beſtows on Sampſon, whoſe book he under- 
takes to anſwer, are ſuch, that it appears 
how much the Italian air had changed him; 
and that his converſe at Padua had for ſome 


time defaced that. generous temper of mind, 


which was otherwiſe fo natural to him. 
Uron this, the king deſir'd him at firſt 


to come over, and explain ſome paſſages in 
his book: but when he could not thus draw 


him into his toils, he proceeded ſevere- 
ly againſt him, and diveſted him of all his 
dignities; but theſe were plentifully made 
up to him by the pope's bounty, and the 
emperor's, 


above the degree of a deacon. Some believe, 
that the ſpring of this oppoſition he made co 
the king, was a ſecret affection he had for the 


made the king ſer the biſhops on work to 
write vindications of his actions: which 
Stokeſley and Tonſtal did in a long and 
learned letter, that they wrote to Pool. And 
Gardiner publiſtked his book of true obe- 


the ſcent of A ment, added a preface; 
eligned ſharper tools for Pool's 
puniſhment ; yet an attainder In abſence was 


mily 


| king's diſpleaſure very ſenſibly, © 
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Tur auditors of the court of augmen- 


he conjured to turn his arms rather againſt 
the King than the Turk. And, indeed, the 


He was afterwards rewarded He is 


with a cardinal's hat; but he did not rife made a 
cardinal, 


lady Mary. The publiſhing of this book 


dience: to which Bonner, who was hot oti 


all he could do againſt himſelf : but his fa- 


from the apoſtofick ſes. To this che king | © oth the whe late of it: and to re- 


court of au 


many religious 


how many of 
and go into the 


N 


The R. 


1 


* 


© quite bin ſpeedily to appear wh che | 

Smentat tions, and in the mean 
time not to "eddie with any thing belong- 
ing to the honſe. Then to examine how 


perſons were in the houſe, 


and What lives they led; how many of 
them were prieſts; how many of them 
would go to other religious houſes ; and | 


them would take capacities 
world. They were to eſti- 


mate the ſtate and fabrick of the houſe, | 


and the number of the ſervants they kept; 


© and to call for 


the convent ſeal, and wri- | 
6 rings, and put them in ſome ſure place, | 
and take an inventory of all their late, 
* and their moveable goods, and ls 


© the value of all that before the firſt. of | 
* © March laſt belong ed to the houſe, and what 


* debts they owed. They were to put the 
© convent ſeal, with jewels and plate in ſafe 


© keeping, and to leave the reſt (an inven- 
© tory ws, firſt. ka in the governors 


8 hands, to 


ept by them till further or- 
© der. And the governors' were to meddle 
© with none of the rents of the houſe, except 


now. | 


4 3 * 
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n 3 A now, n ds pretended miſ- 
carriages of ſome individual erſons, to pro- 
ceed againſt theſe houſes, 55 ſuppreſs them, 
Was an unheard. of practice. The nobility 
and entry, whoſe anceſtors had founded or 
enriched theſe houſes, and Wh provided 
| for their younger children, or empoveriſli'd 
friends, by putting them into theſe ſanctua- 
ries, complained much of the prejudice they 
ſuſtained by it. The people, that had been 
well entertained. at the abbots tables, were 
ſenſible of their loſs; for generally, as they 
trayelled over the country, the abbies were 
their ſtages, and were houtes of reception to 
\ travellers and ſtrangers. The deyouter fort 
of people, of their perſuaſion, thought their 
friends muſt now lie in purgatory without 
relief, except they were at the charge to 
keep a prieſt, who ſhould daily ſay mals for 
their ſouls. The poor, that fed on their 
| daily alms, were deprived of that ſupply. 
To compoſe theſe diſcontents, firſt 
many books were publiſhed, to thew what 
crimes, cheats, a nd impoſtures, thoſe reli- 
gious perſons were guilty of. Yet that 


N 


« for neceſſary ſuſtenance, till they were an- wrought not much on the pebple; for, they 
©: other way diſpoſed of. They were to try 


c what leaſcs and deeds. had been made for 
© a whole year before the 4th of February. 
« laſt. Such as would ftill live in mo- 
© naſteries were to be recommended to ſome. 
© of the great monaſteries that lay we, 
© and ſuch as would live in the world, m 
come to the archbiſhop of Gere I 
« the lord chancellor, to receive capacities. 


(From which, 


it appears, that Cromwell 


Was not at this time lord vicegerent ; for he 


0 E theſe 


capacities When he was in 


t power.) And the commiſſioners were 
c 55 Ive, them A reaſonable allowance for . 


© their journey, 
they lived at, 


according to the diſtance 
The governor was to be 


« ſent to the court of, Augmentation, who 


Were to aſſi ign him a yearly rent for his life. | 


"Wnar report thoſe commiſſioners made, 


or how they obeyed. their, inſtructions, we | 


know not; tor the account Ok it is eraſed." out 
of the records. The writers t at lived near 
that time repreſent the matter yery Sac 
ald ſay, about, ten thouſand perſons were 
fot to ſeek for their livings,” only. forty. ſhil- ] 


lings, and- 80h being given te eve 8 1 


gious man, The 1 the m all roſe t 
a 


about thirty-tw Vi 
goods, Rate 


thoula 


a X 15 gen rally Ach and not improba- ther 
bly 5 that fe Were as careful- of 155 ſatisßed + 5 5 1 8 king. 
to Ehrich themlelves, as to encreale the King's 


revenue... 


for the oy re. pulled down, and the lea 


charches apil Kloten were 


2nd | 
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LORE Kere ſold; 
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bells, and, 9 75 
everywh 421 
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perſons 1 that. Were undone, 


went al our in, of the acrilege. 1173 
inen 8 reſſi Mn, 3 chat What the 
piety 9 0 [+ ANCE ots has e tO. 5 
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laid, why were not theſe abuſes ſeverely pu- 
niſhed and reformed ? But muſt whole hou- 
ſes, and the ſucceeding generations, he 
ſreper for the faults of a few? Moſt of choſe 
reports were alſo denied, and even thoſe 
who before envied the caſe and. plenty; in 
| which the abbots and monks. lived, began 
now to pity them, and condemned the pro- 
ceedings againſt them. But, to allay this 
general diſcontent, Cromwell 1 — 5 the. 
king to fell. their lands at very eaſy rates to 
the gentry in the ſeveral countics, obliging. 
them, ſince they kad them upon ſuch terms, 
to keep up the wonted hofpitality. This 
drew in the gentry apace, bath to be Tatisfied 
[5h what was done, and to aſſiſt the crown. 
for ever in- the. defence of the laws,. their 
on intereſt being. ſo interwoven with the. 
N The commoner ſort, who, like thoſe 
o wo. 9 5 follow'd CuRIs T 15 the e 
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have taken ay notice ol this?” It ſcems thefe 
houſes had been more regtilar thin the reſt: 
ſo that in a general calamity they were ra- 
ther reprieved than excepted for two years 
alter this, in the fuppreſſion of the reſt of the 
| monaſteries, they ſell under the common fate 
of other houfes. By theſe new endowments, 
they were obliged to pay tenths and firſt- 
fruits, and to obey all the ſtatutes and rules 
that ſhould be ſent to them from the kit 
as ſupream head of the church: but it is n t 
unlikely, that ſome preſents, to the commiſ- 
ſioners, or to Cromwell, made theſe houſes 
out-live this ruin; for there was great trading 
in bribes. at this time, which i8 not to be 
wonder'd at, when there was ſo much to be 
ſhared, | 
-TGxraAr Aildrclets bllow'd! Hoo the at. 
ſolution of the other houſes. . People were 
Mill generally difcontented. The ſuppreſſiott'| 
of religious foals occaſioned much out-cry- 
ing, and the articles then lately publiſhed 
about teligi n, encreaſed the diſtaſte they 
> concei ed at the government. 'The old 
clergy 5 alſo very Vatchful to improve all 
th 8, and to blow upon every ſpark. | 
And the pope's power of depoſing kings had 
been for almoſt five hutidred years received 
as an article of faith. The {ame council that 
eſtabliſned tranſubſtantiation, had aſſerted 
it: and there were many; cedents, not 
1 in Germany, France, Spain, and Italy, 
but alfo in England, of kings that were de- 
| poſed by popes, whoſe dominions were given. 


Fr w_ other princes. This had begun in the 


th cen in wo famous deprivations. 
Th one in France, of Childeric the IId, 
- who was deprived, and the crown given to 


Pepin : an. about the ſamé time, thoſe do- 
hs in Italy which were under the eaſt- 
ern emperors; tenonnced their allegiance to 
them. In both theſe the zpopes had a great 
hand, yet They rather confirmed and appro- 
ved of thoſe tteaſonable mutations, than gave 
the firſt riſè to them. But, aſter pope Gre- | 
gbry che 'VIth's time, it was clearly atfum- 
ed, asa right and pretogarive of the papal | 
etown; to dep ofe 5 88 'and abſolve ſub- | 
1 from. che oaths of allegiance, and fer | 
up others in theit ftead. A. bd all thoſe eh 
Perors ot Kings, that conteſted any ching 
Wittr papes, it very uneaſy and u ale in 
Ger CHEN. ever : 10 that. But, ik they 
Welz ttactable to the detands of che care 
of Rome; then 1 might oppreſs their ſob. 
Jekts, ald. g vert! ittly As they pleaſe 
1 they pals ehe ſüppott from t t 
cbutt. ung is made” Pritt s more eaſily bear 
the pope's viſurpitions, "becauſe they Were 
alhiſted tl 


ant 
in A "A ju the kriärs, having 
0 e peopte. gerte all in thei” hands, 
they 155 the Word gitun by their genetat* at 
Rome, {5 they difpoſed* people, either to be] 
obedieyr, or” Hows ns they pleaſed: * 

ki , not only their own i ity wiked'| 
Auf wee 26ul fot thi? ancient! religion, bur, 
the. pope's authority, gave them a good at- 
rant to incline the people to rebel, a8 may 
had in fotmer times, of Whom, ſome Wee 
canonized for rhe like practices. Fot, 


moned the Ring to appear WN ninety 
days, and. to anſwer for putting away his 
queen, and taking another wife; "nd for the 
laws he had made againſt the church, and 
putting the biſhop of Rocheſter and others 
to death for not obeyi ing theſe laws: and it 
he did nor reform theſe faults, or did not 
appear to anſxer to them, the pope excom- 
municated him, and all that favour'd him, 0 
, | deprived the king; put the kingdom under . 
an interdict; forbad all his ſubjects to obey, 
and other ates to hold commerce with him ; 
diflolyed all his leagues with foreign princes ; 
commanded all the clergy to depart cut of 
England; and his nobility to riſe in arms 
againſt him. But now, the force of thoſe 

unders, which had ſorinerly produced grear 
earthquakes and commotions, were much a- 
bated ; yer ſome ſtorms were raiſed by this, 
though not ſo violent as had been in former 
times. 

Tut people were quiet till they had 
reaped their harveſt. And though ſome in- 
175 were publiſhed a little before, to 

elp ir the better forward, moſt of the holi- 
days in harveſt being aboliſhed by the king's 
authority; yet that rather inflamed them the 
more. Othet injunctions were alſo publiſh- 
ed in the king's name by Cromwell his vice- 
getent, which was the firſt act of pute ſu- 
| premacy done by the king. For in all that 
went before, he had the concurrence of the 
two convocations.-. But theſe, it is likely, 
were penned by Cranmer. 

Tx ſubſtance of them. was, C That firſt, 
a al. eccleſiaſtical inc umbents were for a 
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bat . They were to e are 1 885 ar= 
$ Bf "larly publiſhed and agreed, to by 
© the convocation, and to. make tlie people 
4 know which of them wete articles of faith, 
and which of them rules for the decent 
« ed r of the church. 
Thirdly, They were to declare the ar- 
5 dee lately ſet forth, for: the abrogation 
6 of fore fp perfluous holidays, l 
in Hat veſt-time- r Gas 
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« Fourthly,' They were no. more to exfol 


ig all their other "proceed-= | © images or relicks, for ſu; erflition or gain; 


the conſcienices | © nor ro _exhort n to make pilgrimages, 
as as if blefſ 


s and good things were to be . 
obtained ing £018 or that aint, or image: 

© But; inſſęad of that, 1 75 people were to 
be inftruQed, to apply felyes to the 
G keep ing of erde „ and 
ta 5 5 Tok of charity, and ro believe that 
© God was: better ſerved y them, when 
© they ſtayed At home and provided | for their 
Kamilies, than, when they went in pilgri- 
mage: and that the monies e ot on théſe, 
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© Fifthly, They were to exhort the peo- 
e ple to teach their children the Lozp's 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
© mandments, in Engliſh; and every incum- 


day, till the people were inſtructed in them, 
and to take great care that all children 
© were bred up to ſome trade or way of 
living. LEES 3. 3 


Sirxthly, They muſt take care that the 


© ſacraments and facramentals be reverently 
adminiſtered in their pariſhes, from which, 
© when at any time they were abſent, they |. 


2 nf 3% . 1 CFP #4 n ; } 
Were to commit the cure to a learned and 
expert curate, who might inſtruct the peo- 


© ple iti wholeſome doctrine : that they 
might all ſee, that their paſtors did not 
* purſue their own profits or intereſts, ſo | 
© much as the glory of Gov, and the good 


© of the ſouls under their cure. | 

© © Seventhly, They ſhould not, except on 
© urgent occaſion, go to taverns or ale 
e houſes ; nor fit too long at any fort of 
games after their meals, but give them-. 
« ſelves to the ſtudy of the ſcripture, or ſome 


© muſt excel others in purity of life, and be 


examples to all others to live well and 
WW | | 


© church were the 8 the poor, every 
th | 


uneaſy to them. The great profits they 
made by their images nd relicks, and the 
pilgrimages to them, were now taken away; 
and yet ſeyere impoſitions and heavy taxes 
were laid on them; a fifth part for repairs, a 
tenth at leaſt for an exhibitioner, and a for- 
tieth for charity, which were cryed out on as 
intolerable burdens. Their labour was alſo 
encreaſed, and they were bound up to many 
ſeverities of life. All theſe things touched 
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< diſtribute the fortieth part of his benefice | beginning of October, where a churchman, 3 
© to the poor of the pariſh. | | | dilguiſed into a. cobler, and directed by ag... 
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© had mean 
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'© who were ill counſellors: They alſo com- 


2 


« were finiſhed, and then to maintain them 


14 . , ne * 
TuESE were equally ungrateful to the 


corrupt clergy, and to the laity that adhered | 
SEFL If 55.2 25.231 er 1 nenn 
to the old do krine. Ihe very fame opinions 
out pilgkimages, images, and faints de- | ©. 
| parted, aud inſtructing the people in the 
Pelaciples of chriſtian religion in the vulgar | Wu x the king heard of this 
tongue, for which the Lollards were not long | tion, he preſently lent the duke of Suffolk 
; 2 go either bhitntor. forced to abjure them, | with a £ 121 
. - Were. now ſet ug by the king's authority. 
2 5 From whence they concluded, that whatſo- 
| 0 ever the king Hic of his maintaining the old | a 
| Owen! ro rv 10, Reggtogel 
q | . doetriue, yet he was now Changing it. The. 
= clergy alfo were much troubled. ar this pre- © {ume to 
= cedent of the-king's: Steine ſuch in junctions counſellors he ſhould 


to them, without. the conſent of. the convo- . work, and not theirs. 
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he 
inn. . f PI | | AF ut ho4 37753 9 
©{upprefſion of religious houſes was done 
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cation: from which they concluded, they, 
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The heads of theſe religious houſes had 
© under their own hands confeſſed thoſe hor- 
© rid ſcandals, which made them a reproach 
© to the nation : and in many houſes there 
© were not above four or five religious per- 
© ſons. So it feemed they were better plea- 
c ſed that ſuch diflolate perſons ſhould con- 
© ſame their rents in idle and riotous living, 
than that their prince ſhould have them 
for the common good of the whole king- 
© dom. He alſo anſwered their other de- 
© mands in the ſame high and commanding 
c ftrain, and required them to fubmit them- 
© ſelves to his metcy, and to deliver their 
© captains and lieutenants. into the hands of 
© his licntenants, and to diſperſe and carry 


© themſelves as became good and obedient | 


© ſubjects, and to put an hundred of their 
© number into the hands of his lieutenants, 
© to be ordered as they had deſerved. 
Wurd this anſwer was brought to them, 
it raiſed their ſpirits higher. The practiſing 
clergymen continued to inflame them. They 
en them that the chriſtian religion 
would be very foon defaced, and taken away 
quite, if they did not yigoronſly defend it : 

Phat it would come to that, that no man 
ſhould marry a wife, receive any of the ſa- 
craments, nor eat a piece of roaſt-meat, but 
he ſhould pay for it: That it were better to 
live under the Turk, than under fuch op- 
preſſion. Therefore there was no cauſe in 
which they could with more honour, and a 


better conſcience, hazard their lives, than 


for the holy faith. This encouraged and 
Kkept them together a little longer. They 
nad forced __ of the gentry of the country 
to 55 along with them. Theſe ſent a ſecret 
meſſage to the duke of, Suffolk, letting him 


know what ill effects the King s rough anſwer 
had produced: That they had joined with 
the people only to moderate them a little; 
and they knew nothing that would be fo ef- 
fectual as the offer of a general pardon. So 
the duke of Suffolk, as he moved towards 


them with the forces which he had drawn 
together, ſent to the = to know his plea- 


ſnare, and earneſtly adviſed a gentle com- 
At 


poſing of the matter without blood. 
that ſame time the king was advertiſed from 
the north, that there was a general and for- 


midable riſing there. Of which he had the 


1 becauſe of their neigh- 
ourhood in Scotland; whoſe king, being 


the king's nephew, was the heir preſumptive 


of the crown, ſince the king had illegiti- 
mated both his daughters. And though the 
King's firm alliancè with France made him 
leſs apprehenſive of trouble from Scotland, 
and their king was at this time in France, to 
marry the daughter of Francis; yet he did 
not know IOWA a general riſing might in- 


vite that king, to ſend, orders to head and 


aſſiſt the rebels in the north, Therefore he 
reſolved fitſt to quiet Lincolnſhire : and, as 


he had raiſed a great force about London, 


with which he was marching in perſon againſt 
them, ſo he ſent a new proclamation, re- 
quiring them to return to their obedience, 
with fecret aſſurances of mercy. By theſe 


means they were melted away. Thoſe who 


% 


1 2 carried in the ſtream, ſubmitted to 


ENGLAND. 


the king's mercy, and promiſed all obe- 
dience for the future: others, that were ob- 
ſtinate, and knew themſelves unpardonable, 
fled northward, and joined themſelves to the 
rebels there: ſome of their other leaders 
were apprehended, in particular the cobler, 
and were executed. Ah 
Fox the northern rebellion, as the par- 


from the court, had larger opportunities to 
gather themſelves into à huge day; ſo the 


man of an ordinary condition, but underſtood 
well how to draw on and govern a multitude. 


grace; and, to inveigle the people, ſome 
prieſts marched beforè them with croſſes in 
their hands. In their banners they had a 
crucifix with the five wounds, and a chalice ; 
and every one , wore on his {leeve, as the 
badge of the party, an emblem of the five 
wounds of CR RTS T, with the name IE SuS 
wrought in the midſt. All that joined to 
them took an oath, That they enter'd in- 
to this pilgrimage of grace, for the love of 
God, the prefervation of the king's per- 
© ſon, and iflue; the purifying the nobility, 
* and driving away all baſe-born and ill 
© counſellors ; and for no particular profit of 
© their own, nor to do diſpleaſure to any, 
© nor to kill any for envy ; but to take be- 
fore them the croſs of CHRIST, his faith, 
© the reſtitution of the church, and the ſup- 


© njons.* Theſe were ſpecious pretences, 
and very apt to work upon a giddy and dif- 
contented multitude. 50 the people flocked 
about their croſſes and ſtandards in great 
numbers; and they grew to be 40, ooo ſtrong. 
They went over the country without any 


whole contrivance of it was better laid. One 
Ask commanded in chief. He was a gentle- 


© preffion of the hereticks, and their opi- 


ties concerned, being at a greater diſtance 


Their march was called, The pilgrimage of 


great oppoſition, The archbiſhop of York, 


and the lord Darcy, were in Pomfret-caſtle; 
which they yielded to them, and were made 


ſuſpected of being ſecret promoters of the 
rebellion : the latter ſuffered for it; but how 
the former excuſed himſelf, is not known, 
They alſo took .York, and Hull; but tho? 
rhey ſummoned the caſtle of Skipton, yet 


againſt all their force: and tho? many of the 


own coſt, deſerted him, yet he made a brave 
reſiſtance. Scarborough-caſtle was alſo long 
beſieged ; but there ir Ralph Evers, that 
commanded it, gave an unexampled inftance 
of his fidelity and courage ; for though his 

rovifions fell ſhort, fo that for twenty days 

e and his men had nothing bur bread and 
water, yet they ſtood till they were relieved. 
ITuI«s riſing in Yorkſhire encouraged thoſe 
of ' Lancaſhire, - the biſhoprick of Durham, 


the earl of Shrewsbury, that he might nor 
fall ſhort of the gallantry and loyalty of his 
renowned -anceſtors, made head: thoughphe 
had no commiſſion from the king. But he 
knew his zeal and fidelity would eaſily pro- 
cute him a pardon ; which he modeſtly asked 


for the ſervice he had done. 5 The king ſent 
1 


„ 5 


to ſwear their covenant. They were both 


the earl of Cumberland, who would not de- | 
generate from his noble anceſtors, held it out 


gentlemen, whom he had entertained at his 


and *Weſtmoreland, to arm. Againſt theſe. _ 


him 
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him not only that, but a commiſſion to com- 


very 


did every day leſſen, ſo the king's forces 


that conſidering 


| tents of it. And when the herald told what 
him to,.publiſh\ it. And then the prietts 


5 4 s they went forward, they every-where 


the growing burdens of the kin 


tions would be laid on every thing that was 


Northampton the 7th of November. And 
the forces ſent againſt the rebels advanced to | 
Doncaſter, to. hinder them from coming fur- | 


Let it is not 


duke of Norfolk with more forces to join the 


might perſhade them to lay down their arms, 


ſelves, till, all matters about. religion were 


how ſtrong they were, ſent out à general 
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mand in chief all his forces in the north. To 
his aſſiſtance he order d the earl of Derby to 
march, and ſent Courtney, marquis of Exe- 
ter, and the earls of Huntington and Rut- 
land, to join him: He alſo order d the duke 
of Suffolk, with the force that he had led 
into Lincolnſhire, to lie ſtill there, leſt they, 
being but newly quieted, ſhould break out 
again, and fall upon his armies behind; 
when the Yorkſhire men met them before. 

O the 20th of October, he ſent the 


earl of Shrewsbury: but the rebels were 
numerous and deſperate. When the 
duke of Norfolk underſtood their ſtrength, 
he ſaw great reaſon to proceed with much 
caution; for if they had got the leaſt advan- 
tage of the king's troops, all the diſcontents 
in England would, upon the report of that, 
have broken dut. He ſaw their numbers 
were, now ſuch, that the gaining ſome. time 
was their ruin; for ſuch a great body could 
not ſubſiſt long together, without much pro- 
viſions; and 5 5 Hr be very hard for them 
to bring in; ſo he ſet forward a treaty. It was 
both honourable for the king to offer mercy 
to his diſtracted ſubjects, and of great ad- 
vantage to his affairs; for as their numbers 


g. He wrote to the king, 
| | e ſeaſon. of the year, he 
thought the offering ſome. fair conditions 


* 


were {till cnerealing. 


and diſperſe themſelves ; yet when the earl 
of Shrewsbury ſent a herald. with a procla- 
mation, ordering them to lay down their 
arms, and ſubmit to the king's mercy, Ask 
received him fitting in ſtate, with the arch- 
biſhop on the one hand, and the lord Darcy 
on the other; but would not ſuffer any pro- 
clamation to be made, till he knew the con- 


k { . 


they were, he ſent him Without ſuffering 


uſed their endeayours to engage the people 
to a firm reſolution of not diſperſing them- 


ſettleld. 


re- poſſeſſed the ejected monk of their houſes; 
and this encouraged the reſt, who had a great 
mind to be in their old neſts again. They 
publiſhed alſo many ſtories among them of 

ot, the S govern- 
ment, and made them believe that Impoſi- 


either bought or ſold. But the king hearing 


ſummons to all the nobility, to meet him at 


ther ſouthward; and took the bridge, which 
they fortified, and laid their. forces along the 
river to maintain that pass. 
Tus writers of that time ſay, that the 
dax of battle was agreed on; but that the 
nigfit before, exceſſive. rains falling, the ri- 
ver ſwelled; ſo, that it was unpaſſable next 


pe , 


- 


ATION of the 


having in all but 5000 men about him, 
would agree to a pitch'd battel with thoſe 


who were ſix times his number, being then 
39,000, Therefore it is more likely, that the 
rebels only intended to paſs the river the 
next day, which the rain that fell hinder'd. 
But the duke of Narfolk continu*d to preſs 
a treaty, which was hearkened to by the 


other ſide, who were reduced to great ſtraits, 


for their captain would not {ſuffer them to 
yy the country; and they were no longer 
able to ſubſiſt without doing that. The 
duke of Norfolk directed ſome that were ſe- 
cretly gained, or had been ſent over to them 
as deſerters, to ſpread reports among. them, 
That their leaders were making terms for 
themſelves, and would leave the reſt to be 
undone. This, joined to their neceſſities, 
made many fall off every day. The duke of 
Norfolk finding his arts had ſo good an ope- 
ration, offered to go to court, with any whom 
they would ſend with their demands, and to 
intercede for them. This, he knew, would 
take up ſome time, and moſt of them would 
be diſperſed before he could return. So they 
ſent two gentlemen, whom they had forced 
to go with them to the king, to Windſor. 
Upon this, the king diſcharged the rendez=-. 
vous at Northampton, and delayed the ſend- 
ing an anſwer as much as could be: but, at 
laſt, hearing that tho' moſt of them were diſ- 
perſed, yet they had engaged to return upon 
warning, and that they took it ill that no 
anſwer came; he ſent the duke of Norfolk 
to them with a general pardon, ſix only ex- 
cepted by name, and four others that were 
not named, But in this the king's counfels 
were generally | cenſured, for every one was 
now in fear; and ſo the rebels rejected the 
2 72 The king alſo ſent them word 
by their own meſſenger, That he took it 
very ill at their hands, that they had cho- 
< ſen rather to riſe in arms againſt him, than 
© to petition him about theſe things which 
were uneaſy. to them.“ And, to appeaſe 
them a little, by new injunEtions, . he com- 
manded the — — — to continue the uſe 
of all the ceremonies of the church. This, 
it is likely, was intended for keeping up the 
four ſacraments, which had not been men- 
tioned in the former articles. The clergy, 
that were with the rebels, met at Pomfret 
to draw up articles to be offered at the trea- 
ty that was to be at Doncaſter, where three 
hundred were ordered to come from the re- 
bels to treat with the king's commiſſioners ; 
ſo great a number was called, in hopes that 
they would diſagree about their demands, 
and ſo fall out among themſelves. On the 
6th of December they met to treat, and it 
ſeems had ſo laid their matters before, that 
they agreed upon theſe following demands. 
A general pardon to be granted; a par- 
liament to be held at York; and courts of 
juſtice to be there; that none on the north 
« of Trent might be brought to London upon 
© any law-ſuit. They deſired à repeal of 


ſome acts of parliament : thoſe, for the laſt 
© ſabſidy, for uſes, for making words miſ- 
| ©. priſion of treaſon, and for the clergy's pay- 
KL Ing their tenths and firſt- fruits to t | 
be 


King. 


day, and They, could not force the bridge. 
likely. the earl of Shrewsbury 
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earl of Shrewsbury, and lived in all due obe. 
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reſtored to her right of ſucceſſion; the 


monks to their houſes again, that the Lu- 

therans might be puniſhed; that Audley, 

the lord chancellor, and Cromwell, the 

lord privy-ſeal, might be excluded from 

the next parliament ; and Lee, and Leigh- 
ton, that had viſited the monaſteries, | 
might be impriſoned for bribery and ex- 
Morton. G nn Neno 

Bur the lords, who knew that the king 
would by no means agree to theſe propoſi- 

tions, rejected them. Upon which, the re- 

bels took heart again, and were growing 

more enraged and deſperate; ſo that the 

duke of Norfolk wrote to the king, that if 
ſome content were not given, it might end 

very ill, for they were much ſtronger than 
his forces were: and both he, and the other 

commanders of the king's forces, in their 
hearts, wiſhed that — of their demands 
were granted, being perſons,” who tho? they 


complied with the king, and were againſt 


that rebellion; yet were great enemies to 
Lutheraniſm; and wiſhed. a reconciliatiof 


with Rome; of which the duke of Norfolk 


was afterwards accuſed by the Lord Darcy, 
as if he had ſecretly encouraged them to in- 
ſiſt on theſe demands. The king ſeeing the 
humour was ſo obſtinate, reſolved to uſe 
gentle remedies, and ſo ſent to the duke of 
Norfolk a general pardon, with a promiſe of 
a parliament, ordering him not to make uſe 
of theſe, except in extremity. This was no 
eaſy thing to that duke, ſince he might be 
afterwards: made to anſwer for it, whether 
the extremity was really ſuch; as to juſtify 
his granting theſe things. But the rebels 
were become again as numerous as ever, and 
had reſolved to croſs the river, and to force 
the king's camp, which was ſtill much in- 
ferior to theirs in number. But rains falling 
the ſecond time, made the fords again un- 
paſſable. This was ſpoken of by the king's 
party, as little leſs than a miracle; that 
Go'p's providence had twice {ſo opportunely 
interpoſed for the ſtopping of the progreſs of 


the rebels: and it is very probable that, on 


the other fide,” it wie 091k ee impreſſion on 
the \ ſuperſtitious - multitude; - and both dif. | 
couraged them, and diſpoſed them, to accept 
of the offer of pardon, and a parliament to 


be ſoon" called, for conſidering their other 


demands. The king figned the pardon at 
Richmond, the gth of December, by which 

all their treaſons and rebellion to that day 
were pardoned, provided they made their 
ſubmiſſion to the duke of Norfolk, and the 


dience for the future. The king ſent like 
© wife a long anſwer to their demands, as to 
* what they complained about the ſubverſion | 
© of the faith; he proteſted his zeal for the 
© true; chriſtian faith, and that he would live: 
and die in the defence and preſervation of 
it. But the ignorant multitude were not 
to inſtruct him hat the true faith was, 


nor to preſume to correct what he and the 


TFVhole convocation had ag 
as he had preſerved the church of England | 


in her true liberties, ſo he would do till; ling 


f 


* 


< and that he had done nothing that was ſo 


* 


pe, to his wonted juriſdiction, and the 
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<| oppreſſive, as many of his progenitors had 
* done upon leſs grounds, But he took that 
* very ill of them, who had ratlier one churl 
* or two ſhould enjoy the profits of their mo- 
£ 
and abominable courſe of living, than that 
their king ſhould have them for defraying 
the great charge he was at for their de- 
"fence againft foreign enemies. For the 
© laws, it was high preſumption in a rude 
© multitude to take on them to judge what 
*. laws were good, and what nox. 


c 
7 
c 
E 


© more reaſon to think, that he, after twen- 
ty- eight years reign, ſhould know it bet- 
© ter than they could. And, for his govern- 
ment, he had ſo long preſerved his ſub- 
© jects in peace and juſtice ; had fo defend- 
ed them from their enemies; had ſo ſecu- 
red his frontier; had granted ſo many 
©. general pardons ; had been fo unwilling to 


naſteries, to ſupport them in their difſolute 


It 


They had 


puniſh his ſubjects, and ſo ready to receire 


them into mercy; that they could-ſhew no 


c parallel to his government among all their 


former kings. And whereas it was ſaid, 


that he had many of the nobility of his 


council, in the beginning of his reign, and 


© few now; hie ſhewed them in that one in- 


ſtance, how they were abuſed by the lying 
ſlanders of ſome diſaffected perſons: for 
© when he came to the crown, there were 
none that were born noble, of his council, 
but only the earl of Surrey, and the earl of 
Shrewsbury; whereas now, the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the marquis of Exe- 
ter, the lord ſteward, the earls of Oxford 
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"6 brat and the lord Sands, were of 


the privy council: and for the ſpirituality, 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, the biſhops 
of Wincheſter, Hereford and Chicheſter, 
were alſo of it: and he and his whole 
council judging it neceſſary to have ſome at 
the board who underſtood the law of Eng- 
land, and the treaties with foreign princes, 
he had, by their unanimous advice, brought 

in his chancellor, and the lord privy ſeal. 
He thought it ſtrange, that they who were 
but brutes, ſhould think they could better 
judge who ſhould be his counfellors than 
© himſelf and his whole council. Therefore 
© he would bear no ſuch thing at their hands, 
it being inconſiſtent with the duty of good 


ſubjects, to meddle in ſuch matters. But 


© if they, or any of his other ſub jects, could 


bring any juſt complaint againſt any about 
© him, he was ready to hear it; and if it 
were proved, he would puniſh it according 


to law. As for the complaints againſt ſome 
of the prelates for preaching againſt the 
faith, they could know none of theſe things 
but by the report of others; ſince they 


* 
ad - oY 


lived. at ſuch a diſtance, that they them 


9 


e ſelves” had not heard any of them preach. 
Therefore he required them not 2 give 

credit to lies, nor be miſled by thoſe ho 
ſpread ſuch calumnies and ill reports: 


# 
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tulation ; adding, that ſuch was 
his ſubje&s,/that imputing this inſurrec- 
tion rathet to their follhy and lightneſs, 


3 


and he cbndtluded all with a ſevere expoſ- 
his love to 


than to an malice or rancour, he was wil- 


to paſs it over more gently, as they 


1 would petceive by his proclamation. N 123 
| 4 55 | ow 
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5 king's authority. 5thly, To apprehend all 


king had a mind either to gain him to his 


thoſe, who, in the other parts of the king- 


been in arms new jealou 


Call a parliament till all things were quieted. 


_dwelli 


them to riſe in arms, is not eaſily determin- 


kept conditions with him, nor would he 


The RRPORM AT ION of the 


Now the people were come to them 
ſelves again, and glad to get off ſo quietly; 
and they all chearfully accepted the king's 
offers, and went home again to their ſeveral 
ngs. Yet the clergy were no way ſa- 
tisfied, but continued ſtill to practiſe amongſt 
them, and kept the rebellion till on foot; 
ſo that it broke out ſoon after. The duke 
of Norfolk, and the earl of Shrewsbury, were 
order'd to lie ſtill in the country with their 
forces, till all things were more fully com- 
poſed. They made them all come to a full 
ubmiſſion; and firſt, to revoke all oaths 
and promiſes made, during the rebellion; 
for which they asked the king's pardon on 
their knees. 2dly, To ſwear to be true to 
the king, and his heirs and ſucceſſors. 
3dly, To obey and maintain all the acts of 
parliament. made during the king's reign: 
athly, Not to take arms again but by the 


ſeditious perſons. 6thly, To remove all 
the monks, nuns, and friars, whom they had 
placed again in the diffolved monaſteries. 
There were alſo orders given to ſend Ask, 
their captain, and the lord Darcy, to court. 
Ask was kindly received, and well uſed by 
the king. He had ſhewed great conduct in 
commanding the rebels, and, it ſeems, the 


ſervice, or, which perhaps was the true 
cauſe, to draw from him a diſcovery of all 


dom, had favour'd or relieved them. For 
he ſuſpected, not without cauſe, that ſome 
of the great abbots had given ſecret ſupplies 
of money to the rebels: for which many of 
them were afterwards tried and attainted. 
The lord Darcy was under great apprehen- 
ſions, and ſtudied to purge himſelf, that he 
was forced to a compliance with them; but 
pleaded, that the long and important ſer- 
vices he had done the crown for fifty 
years, he being then fourſcore, together with 
us great age and infirmity, might mitigate 
the king's diſpleaſure: but he was made 
2 Whether this gave thoſe who had 
ies that the king's. 
pardon would not be inviolably obſerved, or 
whether the clergy had of new prevailed on 


ed : owe eg again, though not ſo 
dangerouſly as before. Iwo gentlemen of 
the north, Muſgrave and Tilby, raiſed a body 
of $000 men, and thought to have ſurprized 
Carliſle, but were repulſed: by. thoſe within. 
And in their return the duke of Norfolk fell 


on them, and routed them. He took many 


priſoners, and, by martial law, hanged up 
all their captains, and ſeventy other priſon- 
ers, on the walls of Carliſle. Others, at that 


ſame time, thought to have ſurprized Hull; 


but it was prevented, and the leaders of that 
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where prevented their gathering together in 
any great body. And after ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts, at length the country was 
abſolutely quieted in January following. And 
then the duke of Norfolk proceeded accord- 
ing to the martial law againſt many whom 

he had taken. Ask had alſo left the court 
without leave, and had gone amongſt them, 
but was quickly taken. So he and many 
others were ſent to ſeveral places, to be 
made publick examples. He ſuffered at 
Lork, the others at Hull, and in other 
towns in Yorkſhire. But the lord Darcy, 
and the lord Huſſy, were arraigned at Weſt- 
minſter, and attainted of treaſon ; the for- 
mer for the northern, and the other for the 
Lincolnſhire Inſurrection. The Lord Darcy 
was beheaded at 'Tower-hill, and was muc 

lamented. Every body thought; that con- 
ſidering his merits, his age; and for- 
mer ſervices, he had hard meaſure. The 
lord Huſſy was beheaded at Lincoln, The 
lord Darcy, in his tryals accuſed the duke 
of Norfolk; that in the treaty at Doncaſter; 
he had encouraged the rebels to continue in 
their demands. This the duke denied, and 
deſired a trial by combat, and gave ſome 
ogy cog to ſhew that the lord Darcy 
ore him ill-will, and ſaid this out of ma- 
lice. The king either did not believe this, 
or would not ſeem to believe it: and the 
duke's great diligence in the ſuppreſſion of 
theſe commotions ſet him beyond all jealou- 
fies, But after thoſe executions} the king 
wrote to the duke in July next, to proclaim 
an abſolute amneſty over all the north; which 
was received with great joy, every body be- 
ing in fear of himſelf: and ſo this threaten- 

ng ſtorm was diſſipated without the effuſion 
of much blood, fave what the ſword of juſ- 
tice drew. At the ſame time the king of 
Scotland returning from France with his 
queen, and touching on the coaſt of Eng- 
land, many of the people fell down at his 
feet, praying him to aſſiſt them, and he 

ſhould have all. But he was, it ſeems, 
bound up by the French king; and ſo went 
home without giving them any encourage 
ment. And thus ended this rebellion, which 
was chiefly carried on by the clergy, under 
pretonce of raligien . f 00 
Ap now the king was deliver'd of all 
his apprehenſions that he had been in for 
ſome. years in fear of ſtirs at home. But 
they being now happily compoſed, as he 
knew it would fo over-awe the reſt of his 
diſcontented ſubje&s, that he needed fear 
nothing from them for a great while; ſo it 


encou him to go on in his other deſigns, ' 
of ſupp the reſt of the monaſteries, and 
reforming ſome other points of religion. 


Therefote there was a new viſitation appoint- 
ed for all the monaſteries of England, And 


were alſo taken and execute. 
Maxx other rifings were in ſeveral places 
in the country, which were all ſoon repreſ- 
Kd ; the ground of them all was, that the 
parliament whieh was promiſed, was not 
called: but the king ſaid, | They had not 


But the duke of Norfolk's vigilance every- 


\ * 


the viſitors were ordered to examine all 
things that related either to their conver- 


| ation, their affection to the king, and the 


ſupremacy, or to their ſuperſtition, in their 
ſeveral houſes: to diſcover what cheats and 
impoſtures there were, either in their images, 
relicks, or other miraculous things, by which 
they had drawn people to their houſes on 
pilgrimages, and gotten from them manx 
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of 
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great preſents. Alſo to try how they were 
affected during the late commotions, and to 
diſcover every thing that was amiſs in them, 
and report it to tliè lord vicegerent. In the 
records of the whole twenty>eighth year of, 
the king's reign, chere is but one original 
ſurrender of any religious houſe. The abbot: 
of Furneſe in Lincolnſhire valued at 960 l. 
with thirty monks reſigning up that houſe to 
the king, on the ↄth of April, which was 
very near the end of that year of the king's 
reign; for it commenced on the 22d of 
April. Two other ſurrenders are enrolled: 
that year. The one was of Bermondſey in 
Surrey, the firſt of June, in the 28th of the 
King's reign. The preamble was, That they 
ſurrender' d in hopes of greater benevolence 
from the king: but this was the effect of 
ſome ſecret practice, and not of the act of 
liament; for it was valued at 548 1. and 
ſo fell not within the act. The other was of 
Buſhliſham, or Biſhtam, in Berkſhire, made 
by Batlow, biſhop of St. David's, that was 
commendator of it, and a great promoter of 
the reformation. It was valued at 3271. 
But, in the following year, they made a 
quicker progreſs, and 2 1 enor- 
mities in the greater houſes. It ſeems all 
the horſes under 200 l. of rent were not yet 
_ ſuppreſſed ; for there were many within that 
value that afterwards reſigned their houſes. 
There were but twenty-one ſurrenders, till 
the twenty=ninth year of the king's reign, 
either in the rolls or the augmentation- office; 
but then not only ſmall abbies, but greater 
ones, were ſurrender d to the king. The 
abbots were brought to do it upon ſeveral 
motives. Some had been faulty during the 
late rebellion, and were liable to the king's 
diſpleaſure: and theſe, to redeem them- 
ſelves, compounded the matter by a reſigna- 
tion of their houſe. Others began to like 
the reformation, and that made them the 
more willing to ſurrender their houſes : ſuch 
as Barlow, biſhop of St. David's, who not 
only ſurrender'd up his own houſe of Buſh- 
liſham, but prevailed on many others to do 
the like. Others were convicted of great 
diſorders in their converſation ; and theſe 
not daring to ſtand a trial, were glad to ac- 
cept of a penſion for life, and deliver up 
their houſe, Others were guilty of making 
great waſtes and dilapidations ; for they all 
aw the diſſolution of their houſes approach- 
ing; and ſo every one was induced to take 
all the care he could to provide for himſelf, 
and his kindred; ſo that the viſitors found 
in ſome of the richeſt abbies of England, as 
St. Alban's, and Bartel, ſuch depredations 
made, that at St. Alban's an abbot could 
not ſubſiſt any longer, the rents were ſo 
low; and, in Battel, as all their furniture 
was old and torn; not worth an 100 l. ſo 
both in houſe and chapel, they had not 400 
marks worth of plate. In other houſes they 
found not above twelve or fifteen ounces of 
plate, and no furniture at all, but only ſuch 
things as they could not embozel, as the 
walls, windows, bells and lead. In other 
houſes, the abbet and monks: were glad to 
accept of a penſion fer themſelves during 
0 
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own particular iritereſts, reſigned their houſe 
to the king. Generally, the monks, had! 
eight marks a year penſion, till they were 
provided for. The abbots penſions were 


to their innocence. The abbots of St. Al 
ban's, and Tewksbury, had 400 mar ks a year 
a piece. The. abbot of St Edmund's Bury 
was more innocent, for the viſitors wrote 
from thence, rhat they could find: no ſcan- 
dals in that hoùfe: ſo he (it ſeems) was not 
eaſily brought to reſign his houſa, and had 
500 marks penſion reſerved to him. And, 
for their inferior:officers, ſome had 30, ſome 
10 or 8, and the loweſt 6 L. penſion. | 

Ix other places, upon a vacancy, either 
by death, or deprivation, they did put in an 
abbot only to reſign up the houſe. For, 
alter the King's ſupremacy: was eſtabliſhed, 
all thoſe abbots that had been formerly con- 
firmed by the pope, were placed in this man- 


declaring the name of the perſon whom they 
ſhould chooſe: then they returned an elec- 
tion to the King, who, upon that, gave his aſ- 
ſent to it by a warrent under the great ſeal; 


who. thereupoa confirmed the election, and 
returned him hack to the king, to take the 
oaths : upon which, the temporalities were 
reſtored.” Thus all the abbots were now 
placed by the king, and were generally 
ickt out to ſerve this turn. Others, in 


be ſuffragan biſhops, as the inferior ſort of 
them were made generally, were glad to re- 
commend themſelves to the king's favour, 
by a quick and cheerful ſurrender of their 
monaſtery. Upon ſome of theſe induce- 


the religious houſes were reſigned to the 
king, before there was an act of parliament 
made for their ſuppreſſion. In ſeveral houſes, 
the viſitors, who were generally either maſ- 
ters of chancery, or auditors of the court of 
augmentations, ſtudied not only to bring 
them to reſign their houſes, but to fign the 
confeſſions oP their paſs'd lewd and diſſolute 
lives. Of theſe, there is only one now ex- 


raſure and deſtruction of all papers of that 
kind, in queen Mary's time. But from let- 
ters it appears, that there were ſuch con- 
feffions made by many other houſes. That 
confeſſion of the prior and benedictines of St, 
Andrew's in Northampton is to be ſeen in 
the records of the court of augmentations. 
In which, with the moſt vat ing expreſ- 
ſions that could be deviſed, they acknow- 
ledged their paſt 


They confeſſed that they had neglected 
© wolul expreſſions to that purpoſe, __ 

Or x houſes, as the monaſtery of Bet- 
they did profoundly conſider, that the man- 


„net and trade of liying,” which they, and 
others of their pretended religion, had for 


ven long time followed, conſiſted in ſome 
U ; ; 


proportioned to the value of their houſe; and 


ner. The king granted a Conge d'elire to 
the prior and convent, with a miſſive letter, 


which was certified to the lord vicegerent; 


ope of advancement to biſhopricks, or to 


ments it was, that the greateſt number of 


e pit of hell was ready to ſwallow them up beg. 


7x 


tant, which (it is like) eſcaped. the general 


ill life, For which the Confeſ- 
made 


horrid 


k bes „ Crimes in 
the worſhip of Gop, lived in idleneſs, cveral. 
c gluttony, and ſenſuality; with many other houſes, 


teſden, reſigned with this preamble, That 


N dumb 


BS - The Rizoritarion Uf the 
ED. _ © dumb ceremonies, and other conſtitutions, | the king's uſe: And thus they went on; 
© of the biſhops of Rome; and other foreign procuring daily more ſurrenders. So that in 


e potentates, as the abbot of Ciſteaux, by the thirtieth year of the king's reign there 

_ © which: they were blindly led, having no] were 159 reſignations enrolled; of which the: 

true knowledge of GO laws; procur- oxiginals of 155 do yet remain: but there was 

ing exemptions from their 2 — no law to force any to make any ſuch reſigna- 
hop of 


© dioceſan; WIR e powerof the bi tions. So that many of the great abbots- 
Rome, andi ſubmitting themſelves wholly:| would not comply with the king in this mat- 
© to a foreign power, who never came hither ter, and ſtood it out till after the following 
Sto reform their abuſes, which were now parliament that was in the 31ſt: year of his 
=S found amongithem.: But that now know=|i regni. 30 wp gn e end pan ns 7 
© ing the moſt perfect way of living is aſi]! Ir was queſtion'd-by many, whether theſe 
ciently declared by CARAITSTT and his ſurrenders could be good in-law; ſince the 
© apoſtles ; and that ir was moſt fit for them abbots were but truſtees and tenants for life, - 
© to be govern'd by the king, ho was their | It was thought they could not abſolutely 
e ſupream head on earth; they ſubmitted |; alienate, and give away their i houſe for ever. 
themſelves to his mercy/ and ſurrender d But the parliament after wards declared the 
up their monaſtery to him on the 25th of reſignations were good in law. For, by their 
September, in the zoth year of his reign. foundations, all was truſted to the abbots 
This writing: was ſigned by the abbot, the and: the ſenior brethren of the houſe; who 
ſub- prior, and nine monks: There are five] putting the convent ſeal to any deed, it was 
other ſurrenders to the ſame purpoſe; by | of force in law. It was alſo ſaid, that they 
the grey and white friars of Stamford; the | thus ſurrendering, had forfeited their charters 
grey friars of coventry, Bedford, and Aileſ- and foundations; and fo the king might 
Qary, yet to be ſeen. Some are reſigned | ſeize and poſſeſs them with a good title, if 
upon this preamble, That they hoped the not upon the reſignation, yet upon forfeiture. 
| © king would of new: found their houſe, which | But others thought, that, whatſoever! the 
< was otherwite likewiſe to be ruined both | nicety of law might give the king, yet there 
in ſpirituals and temporals. So did the | was no fort of equity in it, that a few truſ- 
abbot of Chertſey in Surrey, with fourteen | tees, who were either bribed, or frighted, 
monks, on the IAth of July, in the 29th | ſhould paſs away that which was none of 
year of his reign, : whoſe houſe was valued at | theirs, but only given them in truſt and for 
7441. There was ſome. reaſon. te. believe life. Other abbots were more roughly hand- 
that this abbot was for the reformation, -and | led. The prior of Wooburn was ſuſpected 
intended to have had his houſe new founded | of favouring the rebels, of being againſt the 
to be a houſe of true and well-regulated de- | king's ſupremacy; and for the: pope's, and 
votion : and hkewiſe the prior of great Mal- | of being for the general council then ſum- 
verine in Worceſterſhire offered ſuch a reſig- | moned to Mantua. And he was dealt with 
. nation. He was recommended by biſhop | to. make a ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment. 
| Latimer to Cromwell, with an earneſt deſire | In. an account of a long conference which he 
that his houſe might ſtand, not in monkery, | had with a privy counſellor, under his own 
but ſo as to be converted to preaching, | hand, the great thing which he took oftence 
ſtudy, and prayer. And the good prior was | at, was, That Latimer, and ſome other bi- 
willing to compound for his houſe by a pre- ſhops, preached againſt the veneration of the 
ſent of 500 marks to the king, and 200 to | bleſſed virgin, and rhe other ſaints : and that 
Cromwell. He is commended for being an | the Engliſh bible then ſet out, differed in 
old worthy man, a good houſe-keeper, and | many things from the Latin; with ſeveral 
one that daily fed many poor people. To] leſs matters. So that they looked on their 
this Latimer adds, Alas! my. good lord ! | religion as changed, and wonder*d that the 
= ſhall we not ſee two or three in every ſhire | judgments of-Go'» upon queen Ann had 
= changed to ſuch remedy 2 | I | not terrify'd others from going on to ſubvert 
4 Bous, the xeſolution was taken once to | the faith; yet he was prevailed with, and 
extirpate all: and therefore, tho” the viſitors | did again 8 to the King, and acknow— 
interceeded earneſtly for one nunnery in Ox- ledg d his ſupremacy; but he afterwards 
fordſhire and Godſtow, where there was great | joined himſelf to the rebels, and was taken 
ſtrictneſs of lite, and to which: were moſt of | with them, together with the abbot of Wha- 
the young gentlewomen of the county ſent | ley, and two monks of his houſe ; and the 
' to be bred, the gentry. of the country de- abbat of Gervanx; with a monk of his Houſe 
Os fired the king would ſpare the houſe ; yer | and the abbot of Sawley in Lincolnſhire, 
all was ineffectulll. [] | withithe prior of that houſe; and the prior 
The form. T AE general form, in which moſt of theſe | of Burlington; who were all attainted of 
bf moſt - reſignations begin, is, © That the abbot | high treaſon, and executed. The abbots of 
ſurrenders e and brethren, upon full deliberation, cer- Glaſtenbury and Reading were men of great 
« :-—  * rain knowledge, of their own proper mo- power and wealth. The one was rated at 
td t.ion, for certain juſt and reaſonable cauſes, 3 508 l. and the other at 2116. They ſee- 
ſpecially moving them in their fouls and | ing the ſtorm like to break out on themſelves, 
conſciences, did freely, and of their own | ſent a great deal of the plate and money thar 
accord, hes» grant their houſes to the | they had in their houſe to che rebels in the 
Others (it ſeems) did not ſo well] north. Which being afterwards diſcovered, 


N 
+ . 


; like rhis preamble ; and therefore did, with- | they were attainted of high treaſon; There 
vut-any reaſon or preamble, give away their 18; an account given to Cromwell of the pro- 

_ Houles.50 the viſitors, as fcoffes in truſt tor | epectings againſt the abbot of Glaſtenbuty in 

Tad ; | « 5 f | , 1 i o'r 5 two 

| | | 8 SW 
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as any in rhat time; which he ſeems to Have. 
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two letters, the one was 'wrir by the ſheriff by the. Jolie "5a cbutented to it; 6 lirs 
of the county, the other by Sir John Ruſſel, þ tle [reaſon [there is for imagining” that they 
— 1 - k N ö 4 7 776 p<. 74 11 0 2 4 . * g 7 
who was preſent at his tryal, and was te- rbfuſed that, b ahy other compliance that 


puted a man of as great integrity ad virtue 


* 


might ſecurg chem in' their abbies: 


I's /pattituldr*he abbor of Reading had 
ſo got int Cromwell's good. opinion; that 
in ſome differerices” between him and Shaxz 
toni, - biſhoÞ# of Salisbury, who was Crom 


left as an inheritance to that noble family 
that has deſcended from” him. Theſe in 
form, that he was indicted of burglary, à8 | 
well as treaſon ; for having broken the houſe | wells creatute, He had thè better of the bi- 
in his monaſtery where the plate was kept, flſöp. Upbt Wich, Shaxton; who was a 
and taken it out, which, as Sir William Tho- proud ilE-natür'd man, wtote an hight ex- 


| 1 : 3 - P = Tens akin a; Fen"; 1 a 
mas ſays, was ſent to the rebels. The evi- ; poſtulating letter to Cromwell) ©! Complain- 


dence being brought to the jury, who (as © ing of an infiitidtion he had granted againſt 

ny H O Nene. e bh. 808 8, „8 on f Web "of 1 TY, N 
Sir John Ruſſel writes) were as good and him at the abbot's deſire. He aHothew?d;! 
worthy men as had been on any jury in that' Þ © that in ſome conteſts between him and his 
county, they found him guilty. He was | reſidentiaries, and between him and the 
carried to the place of execution, near his] mayor of Salisbury, Cromwell was always 
own monaſtery, where (as the ſherift writes) | © againft him: he likewiſe: challenged him 


75 


8 acknowledged his guilt, and begged Gop | for not anſwering his letters. He tells 


and the king's pardon for it. The abbot of | him, Go will judge him for abuſing his 
_ Colcheſter was alfo attainted of high treaſon., | power as he did; he ptays Go p to have 
What the particulars were, is uncertain; for | pity on him, and to turn his heart, with a 


the record of their attainders was loſt: but great deal more provoking latiguage.” He 


ſome of out own writers deſerve a ſevere | alſo adds many inſolent praiſes of himſelf; 
cenſure, who write it was for denying the | and his whole letter is an extravagant piece 
king's ſupremacy; whereas, if they had not | of vanity and inſolence. To this, Cromwelb 

undertaken to write the hiſtory without any | wrote an anſwer; that ſhews him to have 
information at all, they muſt have ſeen that | been, indeed; a great man, and to have var- 
the whole clergy, but moft' particularly 'the | ried his greatheſs with modeſty and diſ- 
abbots, had over and over again acknow- | cretion, ess. 
ledg'd the king's ſupremacy.” Ho u juſtly ſoever theſe abbots were at- 

Fo K clearing which, and diſcovering the | tainted, the ſeizing on their abbey lands, 
impudence of Saunders's relation of this mat- | purſuant to thoſe*=attainders; was thought a 
ter, biſhop Burnet lays before the reader, | great ſtretch in law; ſince the offence of an 
the evidences that he found of the ſubmiſ- | eccleſiaſtical incumbent is à perſonal thing, 


oF; 


ſion of theſe and all the other abbots to the | and cannot prejudice the church, no more 


king's ſupremacy. Firſt, In the convocation, | than a ſecular man, who is in an office, does 
in the 22d year of this reign, they all ac- | by being artainted, bring any diminution of 
knowledg'd the king ſupream head of the | the rights of his officè on his ſucceſſors. It 
church of England. They did all alſo ſwear | is-true, there were ſome words caſt into tha 
to maintain the act of the ſucceſſion of the | thirteenth act of the parliament, in the 26th 


* N 


— 


crown, made in the 25th year of his reign, year of this reign, by which divers offences 


in which the pope's power was plainly con- were made treaſon, that ſeemed to have been 
demned. Fot, in the preceedings againſt | deligned for ſueh a purpoſe. The words are, 
More and Fiſher, it was frequently repeated | that whatſoever lands any traitor had of any 
to them, that all the clergy had ſworn it. | eftate- of inheritance in uſe or poſſeſſion, by 
It is alſo enter'd in the journal of the houſe | any right, title or 'm&ans, ſhould be ſorfeir- 
of lords, that all the members of both houſes ed to the king. By which, as it is certain, 
{wore it at their breaking up. And the fame | eftates in tai were comprehended, ſo the 
journals inform us, that the abbots of Col- lands tliat any traitor had in poſſeſſion or uſez 
cheſter and Reading fat in that parliament; | ſeem to be included; and that the rather, 
and as there was no proteſtation made againſt becauſe! by Tome following words, their heirs 
any of the acts paſſed in that ſeſſion, fo it is | and ſucceſſors are for ever excluded. This 
often enter d, that the acts were agreed to | either was not thought on when the biſhop 
by the unanimous conſent of the lords. It | of Rocheſter was attainted, or perhaps was 


— . 


appears alſo by ſeveral original letters, that | not claimed, ſince the king intended not to 


the heads of all the religious houſes in Eng- leſſen the number of biſhopricks, but rather 
land had ſigned that petition, that the pope to increaſe them. Beſides; the words of the 


had no more juriſdiction in this kingdom; | ſtatute ſeem only to belong to an eſtate of 


than any foreign biſhop hat ſoever. And it inheritance; within which, church-benefices 
was rejected by none but ſomeꝰ carthuſians | could not be included, without a great force 
and franciſcans of the obſertance, who were | put on them. Tis true, the word ſucceſſor 
proceeded againſt, for rèfuſing to acknow•. | favoured theſe ſeizurebs, except that be 
ledge it. When they were ſo preſſing in it; | thought” an expletory word put in; out of 
none can imagine that a parliamentary abbhdt | form; but Kill to be limited to an eſtate of 
would have been diſpenſed with. And,; in | inheritance. That word does alſo import; 
the laſt parliament, in wlüch the ſecond-oath | that ſuch 'Eriminals might have ſueceſſors. 
about the ſueceſſion to the er] Was e But if the whole abbey was forfeited, theſe 
acted, it was added, that: they” ſhould alfo | abbors could have no ſucceſſors : yet it ſeems 
ſwear the King to be the ſupteam hea@of | ene felzutes of theſe abbies were founded on 
the church. The abbots 6 Glaſſenbury] char ſtatute and cis ftreteh of the law cc 
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a Readivg were then preſent; as appears | eaffoyedRhas! oiplanation;! which W | 


lands they hadi of any eſtate of, inheritance, 
to which is added in their own; right, it 

ms, on deſign to cut off all: pretence for 
ſuch proceedings, for the ſuture, as had been 
in this reign... But if there was any illegality 
in theſe Nane the following parliament 
did at leaſt, tasitiy juſtaty them,. For they 
excepted out of the proviſo s: made concern 
ing the abbies-t hat were, ſuppreſſed, ſuch as 
had been forfeited and ſeized on by any at- 
tainders of treaaſon. ine tit rer 
ANNA R ſurrender is not unlike theſe, 
but rather leſs, juſtifiable. Many of the 
carthuſian monks of London were executed 
for their open denying of the king's ſupre- 
macy, and for receiving books from foreign 
parts againſt his marriage and other proceed 
ings ; divers alſo of the ſame, houſe, that 


favoured - them, but ſo ſecretly, that clear 


proof could not be found to.conyict them, 
were kept priſoners in their cells, till they. 
died. But the prior was a worthy man, of 
whom Thoms Bedyl, one of the viſitors, 
writes, that he was a man. of. ſuch charity; 
that he had not ſeen the ke; and that the 
eyes of the people were much on that houſe, 
and therefore he adviſed that the houſe 
might be converted to ſome. good uſe. But 
the prior was made to reſign, with this pre- 
| — That many of that houſe had of- 
© fended the king, ſo that their goods might 
z be juſtly. confiſcated, and themſelves ad- 
© judged. to a ſevere death: which they de- 
© ſired to avoid, by an humble ſubmiſſion, 
and ſurrender of their houſe: to the 17 af 
But there were un complaints made of the 
viſitors,” as if they had practiſed with the 
abbors and priors to make theſe ſurrenders: 
and that they had conſpired with them to 
cheat the king, and had privately embezel- 
led moſt of the plate and furniture. The 
abbeſs of Cheapſtow complained in particu- 
lar of Dr. London, one of the viſitors, that 


he had been corrupting her nuns: and gene- 


rally it was cryed out on, that underhand 
and ill practices were uſed: therefore, to 
quiet theſe reports, and give {ſome colour to 
juſtiſy what they were about, all the foul 
ſtories that could be found out were publiſh- 
ed to defame theſe houſes. Battel-Abbey 
was repteſented to be a little Sodom; ſo 
was CHriſt- church in r e with ſe- 
veral other houſes. But, for whoredom and 
adultery, they found inſtances without num<- 


- 


ber; and for many other unnatural practices 


and ſecret luſts, with arts to hinder concep- 


tions and make abortions. But no ſtory be- 8 
came ſo publick, as a diſcoyery made of the | theſe motions were made. 


John Hiſley, then biſhop of Rochetter, made 


poor ofthe croſſed friars in London, who on 


iday at eleven | o'clock in the day, was 


found in bed With a Where, He fell down 
on his knees, and p Ren tote who ſurpti- 
_ zed him, not to publiſh huis ſhame ;/ bar they 
had a mind to make, ſame advantage by.ir, 
and asked him money, , He gate them 391}, 
which he proteſted Was , he had but he 
promiſed chem 304. more ; yet failing in the 
en a buit followed | on; It z and, in 
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, | proved more effectual, both au een 
8 


they 


the 7 le ont of the ſupexſtitious fondne 
| for. diſcovering 


+ + 


| this was, to ;order, the viſitors, to examine 
| wel al the SENS. and feigned images, to 
; which pilgrimages pere wont to be made. 


— 


In this, Dr. London did great ſervice. From 


Reading he writes, That the chief relicks The in- 


| © of idolatry; in the nation, were. there; an pofto d 
c I wh N Y e images di: 
angel with one wing, that brought over N 


cover'd, 


the ſpear's head that pierced our ſaviour's 
© ade. To, which he adds, a long inventory 
©, of their other relicks, and ſays, there were 
< as many more as would fill four ſheets of 
paper. He alſo writes from other places, 
© that he had every where taken down their 
images and trinkets.” At St. Edmund's- 
Bury, as John ap Rice informed, they found 
ſome of the coals that roaſted Sr. Laurence, 
the parings of St. Edmund's toes, St. Tho- 
mas a Becket's penknife, and boots; with as 
many pieces of the croſs of our ſaviour as 
would make a large whole croſs. They had 
alſo relicks againſt rain, and for — nds 


weeds to ſpring. But, to purſue this further, 
were endleſs, the relicks were ſo innumexa- 
ble. And the value which the people had 


q 


of. them may be gathered from this; that a 
piece of St. Andrew's finger, ſet in an oun 
ol filyer, was laid to pledge by the houſs of 
| Weſtacre for 40 l. but the viſitors, when 


they ſuppreſſed that houſe, did not think fit 


to redeem it at ſo high a rate. 

Fox their images, ſome of them were 
brought to London, and were there at St. 
Paul's croſs in the ſight of all the le, 

broken, that they might be fully convinced 

of the juggling - impoſtors of the monks. 

And, in particular, the crucifix of Boxley in 

Kent, commonly called the Rood. of Grace ;,...... 

to which many pilgrimages had been made, publick!y 

becauſe it was, obſerved ſometimes to bow, 3 

and lift itſelf up, to ſhake, and to ſtir head, 
hands, and feet; to roll the eyes, move the 

lips, and bend the brows: all which were 

looked on by the abuſed multitude, as the 
effects of a divine power. Theſe were now 
publickly diſcovered to have been cheats; 
tor the ſprings. were ſhewed, by which all 

Upon which 


a ſermon, and broke, the rood in pieces. 
There was alſo anothet famous impoſtor 
diſcovered at Hales in Gloceſterſhire; where 


che blood ot OnRL s Mas ſhewed. in a viol 


of chriſtal, which the people ſometimes ſaw, 
but ſometimes. they could not ſee it; ſo they 
were made believe, chat they were not ca- 
pable-of. ſo ſignal; a favour, as long as they 


Sorg in mortal? fin; and ſo they continued 


' 
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Enb ch of ENGLAND. 


to make preſents; till they bribed heaven to 
give them the ſight of ſo bleſſed a relick. 
This was now diſcovered to have been the 
blood of a duck, which was renewed every 
week : and the one ſide of the viol was ſo 
thick; that there was no ſeeing through it ; 
but the other was clear and tranſparent : and 
it was fo placed near the altar; that one in a 
ſecret place behind, could turn either ſide 
of it outward. So when they had drained 
the pilgrims that came thither, of all they 
had brought with them, then they afforded 
them the favour of turning the clear ſide out- 
ward ; who, upon that, went home very well 
fatisfied with their journey, and the expence 
they had been at. There was brought out 
of Wales, an image of wood, called, Darvel 
Gatheren, of which one Ellis Price, viſitor 
of the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, gave this ac- 
count. On the 6th of April 1537, © That 
© the people of the country had a great ſu- 
« perſtition for it, and many pilgrimages 
© were made to it; ſo that the day before 
© he wrote, there was reckon'd to be above 
© five or ſix hundred pilgrims there: ſome 
brought oxen and cartel, and ſome brought 
© money; and it was generally believed, 
© that if any offered to that image, he had 
© the power to deliver his ſoul from hell.“ 
So it was order'd to be brought to London, 
where it ſerved for fewel to and Friar For- 
reſt. There was an huge image of our lady 
at Worceſter, that was had in great reve- 


\ rence; which when it was ſtript of ſome 


veils that covered it, was found to be the 
the ſtatue of a biſhop. | | | 

Barlow, biſhop of St. David's, did alſo 
give many advertiſements of the ſuperſtition 
of his country, and of the clergy and monks 
of that dioceſe, who were guilty of heathen- 
iſh idolatry, groſs impiety, and 1gnorance, 
and of abuting the people with many evident 
forgeries : about which he ſaid, he had good 
evidence when it ſhould be called for. But 
that which drew moſt pilgrims and preſents 
in thoſe parts; was an image of our lady 


with a taper in her hand, which was be- 


was then much reverenced and eg up «og 


Thomas 4 
eckei's 


en. 


trine þro- 


lieved to have burnt nine years, till one for- 
ſwearing himſelf upon it, it went out, and 


He found all about the cathedral fo full of 
ſuperſtitious eonceits, that there was no hope 
of working on them; therefore he propoſed 
the tranſlating the epiſcopal ſeat from St. 
David's to Caermarthen; which he preſſed 


by many arguments, and in ſeveral letters, 


but with no ſucceſs. Then many rich 
ſhrines of our lady of Walſingham, of Ip- 
ſwich, and Iſlington, with a great many 
more, were brought up to London, and 
burnt by Cromwel's orders. 

Tre richeſt ſhrine of England, was that 
of "Thomas a Becket, called St. Thomas of 
Canterbury the martyr, who being raiſed up 
by king Henry the 110 to the archbiſhoprick 
ot Canterbury, did afterwards give that king 
much trouble, by oppoſing R 
and exalting the pope's. And tho' he once 
conſented ro the articles agreed on at Cla- 


rendon, for bearing down the papal, and 


ſecuring the regal power, yet he ſoon after 


repented of that only piece of loyalty, of | 


Ne 20 


is anthority, 


which he was guilty all the while he was 
archbiſhop. He fled to the pope, who re- 
ceived him as a confeſſor for the deareſt ar- 
ticle of the Roman belief. The king and 
kingdoms were excommunicated, and put 
under an interdiet upon his account. But 
afterwards, upon the interceſſion, of the 
French king, king Henry and he vere re- 
conciled, and the interdict was taken off: 
yet his unquiet ſpirit could take no reſt, for 
he was no ſooner at Canterbury, than he be- 
gan to embroil the kingdom again, and was 
proceeding, by cenſures, againſt the arch- 
biſhop of York, and ſome other biſhops, for 


crowning the king's ſon in his abſence. Upon 


the news of that, the king being then in 
Normandy, faid, If he had faithful ſervants, 
he would not be fo troubled with ſuch a 
prieft : whereupon ſome zealous or officious 
courtiers came over and killed him: for 


which, as the king was made to undergo 


a ſevere penance, ſo the monks were not 
wanting in their ordinary arts to give out 
many miraculous ſtories concerning his blood. 
This ſoon drew a canonization from Rome; 
and being a mattyr for the papacy, was more 
extolled than all the apoſtles or primitive 


ſaints had ever been; fo that for 300 years 


he was accounted one of the greateſt ſaints 
in heaven, as may appear from the accounts 
of the leger-books, of the offerings made to 
the three greateſt altars in CHRIS T's Church 
in Canterbury; one was to CHRIST, the 
other to the virgin, and the third to St. 
Thomas. In one year there was offered at 
GCurier's altir, 31 28. 6d. 10 the 
virgin's altar, 63 1. 5s. 6d. But to St. 
Thomas's altar, 832 1. 12 8. 3 d. The next 
year the odds grew greater, for there was 
not a penny offered at CuRIST's altar, and, 
at the virgin's, only 41. 1s. 8d. But at 
St. Thomas's, 9541. 6s. 3 d. By ſuch of- 
ferings it came, that his ſhrine was of 1n- 
eſtimable value. There was one ftone offer- 
ed there by Lewis the VIIth of France, who 
came over to viſit it in a pilgrimage, that 
was believed the richeft in Europe. Nor 
did they think it enough to give him one 
day in the kalendar, the 29th of December, 
but unuſual honours were deviſed for this 
martyr, of the liberties of the church, great- 
er than any that had been given. to the mar- 
tyrs for chriſtianity. The day of railing his 


| body, or, as they called it, of his tranſlation, 


being the 7th of July, was not only a holi- 
day, but every 5oth year there was a jubilee 
for fifteen days together, and indulgence 
was granted to all that came to viſit his 
ſhrine, as appears from the record of the 
ſixth jubilee, after his tranſlation,” An. 1420, 
which bears, that there were then about an 
hundred thouſand ſtrangers come to. viſit his 
tomb. The jubilee began at twelve o'clock 
on the vigil of the feaſt, and laſted fifteen 


days. By ſuch arts, they drew an incredi- 


ble deal of wealth to his ſhrine. The 
riches of that, together with his diſloyal 
practices, made the king reſolve both to 
unſhrine and unſaint him at once. And then 
his skull, which had been much vorkiupped, 
was found an impoſture ; for the true skull 
was lying with the reſt of his bones in his 

X grave: 
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grave: the ſhrine was broken down and car- 


ried away; the gold that was about it, filling 


two cheſts, which were ſo heavy, that they 


Invectives 
againſt 
the king 
printed at 
Rome. 


were a load to eight ſtrong men to carry 
them out of the church; and his bones were, 
as ſome ſay, burnt; ſo it was underſtood at 
Rome; but others ſay they were ſo mixed 
with other dead bones, that it would have 
been a miracle, indeed, to have diſtinguiſh- 
ed them afterwards. 'The king alſo ordered 
his name to be ftruck out of the kalendar, 
and the office of his feſtivity to be daſh'd 
out of all breviaries. And thus was the ſu- 
perſtition of England to images and relicks 
a ct mnt = 1 e 
Yer the king took care to qualify the 
diſtate which the articles publiſhed the 
former year had given. And though there 
was no parliament in the year 1537, yet 
there was a convocation; upon the conclu- 
ſion of which, there was printed an expla- 
nation of the chief points of religion, ſigned 
by nineteen biſhops, eight archdeacons, and 
ſeventeen doctors of divinity and law. In 
which there was the expoſition of the Creed, 
the Seven Sacraments, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord's Prayer, and the Saluta- 
tion of the Virgin, with an account of juſ- 
tification and purgatory. When all theſe 
3 of the king's were known at 


ome, all the ſatyrical pens there were em- 
ployed to paint him out, as the moſt infa- 


mous ſacrilegious tyrant that ever was. 


They repreſented him as one that made war 


with heaven, and the ſaints that were there; 
that committed outrages on the bodies of 
the ſaints, which the heatheniſh Romans 
would have puniſhed ſeverely in any that 
committed the like on thoſe that were dead, 
how mean or bad ſoever they had been. All 


his proceedings againſt the prieſts or monks 


that were attainted and executed for high 
treaſon, were repreſented as the effects of 
ſavage and barbarous cruelty, His ſuppreſ- 


ſing the monaſteries, and deyouring what the 


deyotion of former ages had conſecrated to 
Gov, and his ſaints, were called ravenous 


and impious ſacrilege; nor was there any 


thing omitted that could make him appear, 


to poſterity, the blackeſt tyrant that ever | 


wore a crown. They compared him to Pha- 
raoh, Nebuchadonoſor, Belſhazzar, Nero, 
Domitian, and Diocleſian; but chiefly ro 
Julian the apoſtate. This laſt parallel hked 
them beſt, and his learning, his apoſtacy, 
and pretence of reforming, were all thoüght 
copied from Julian; only they ſaid his man- 
ners were worſe. Theſe things were every 
day printed at Rome, and the informations 
that were brought out of England, were ge- 
nerally addreſſed to cardinal Pool, whoſe 
{tile was alſo known in ſome of them. All 
which poſſeſs*d the king with the deepeſt and 


n 


moſt implacable hatred to him that ever he 


bore to any perſon, and did provoke him to 
all theſe feyerities that follow'd on his kin- 
dred and family. inne 45 „ 


- 


Tr malice of the court of Rome did not 


ftop there: for now the Pope ' publiſhed all 
theſe thunders which he had threaten'd three 
years before. The bull of depoſitien is 
printed in Cherubin's Bullarxum Romanzrum: 
N OF 45 
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the ſubſtance of which is as follows, © The 
© pope being God's vicar on earth, and; 
© nations and kingdoms, to root and deſtroy ; 
and having the ſupream power over all the 
kings in the whole world, was bound to 
proceed to due correction, when milder 
courſes were ineffectual ; therefore ſince 
king Henry, who had been formerly a 
© defender of the faith, had fallen from it, 
had, contrary to an inhibition made; put 
away his queen, and married Anne Bullen; 
and had made impious and hurtful laws, 
denying rhe pope to be the ſupream head 
© of the church, but aſſuming that title to 
© himſelf, and had required all his ſubjects, 
© under pain of death, to ſwear it, and had 
put the cardinal of Rocheſter to death, 
© becauſe he would not conſent to theſe 
© herefies; and by all | theſe things had 
render'd himſelf unworthy of his regal 
* dignity, and had harden'd his heart (as 
Pharaoh did) againſt all the admonitions 
© of pope Clement the VIIth: therefore, 
© ſince: theſe crimes were ſo notorious, he, 

in imitation of what the apoſtle did to Eli- 

mas the magician, proceeds to ſuch cen- 

ſures as he had deſerved; and, with the 


c 
c 
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c 
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him, and all his accomplices, to return 
from their errors; to annul the acts lately 
made; and to proceed no farther upon 
them: which he requires him and them 
to do, under the pains of excommunica- 
tion and rebellion, and of the king's loſing 
his kingdom, whom he inf within 
ninety days, to appear at Rome, by him- 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

0 

c 

o 

- 

c 

c 

c 

o 

* ſixty days, to give an account of their ac- 
tions, otherwiſe he would then proceed to 
© a further ſentence againſt them : and de- 
* clares, That if the king and his accom- 
* plices do not appear, he has fallen from 
the right to his crown, and they from the 
right of their eſtates; and, when they die, 
* they were to be denied chriſtian burial. 
He puts the whole kingdom under an in- 
£ terdict, and declares all the king's chil- 
* dren, by the ſaid Anne, and the children 
of all his accomplices, to be under the 
* ſame pains, though they be now under 
© age; and incapacitates them from. all ho- 
© nours or employments ; and declares. all 
* the ſubje&s or vaſſals of the king, or his 
© accomplices, abſolved from all oaths or 
obligations to them, and requires them to 
© acknowledge them no more : and declares 
him and them infamous, fo that 'they 
might neither be witneſſes nor make wills. 
He requires all other perſons to havè no 
dealings with him or them, neither by 
© trading, nor any other way, under the 
©'pain of excommunication ; the annullin 
< their contracts, and the expoſing goods 10 
« traded in, to all that ſhould catch them. 
And that all clergymem ſhould, within 


< prefixed, go out of the kingdom, (leaving 
only ſo many prieſts as would be neceſſary 
for baptizing infants, and giving the ſa- 

© erament to ſuch as died in penitence) un- 
det the pains of excommunication and de- 


priva- 


according to Jeremy's prophecy, ſet over 


advice of his cardinals, does firſt exhort 


ſelf or proxy, and his accomplices within 


< five days after the expiration of the time 
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Cnunch of ENGLAND. 


t privation. And charges all noblemen and 
others in his dominions; under the ſame 
© pains,” to rife up in arms againft him, and 
© to drive. him out of his kingdom; and 
© that none ſhould take arms for him, or any 
© way aſſiſt him: and declares all other 
princes abſolved from any confederacies 


Aa” 


neſtly obteſts the emperor and all kings, 


mer pains, to trade no more with him; and, 
in caſe of their diſobedience, he puts their 
kingdoms under an interdict, and requires 
all princes and military perſons, in the 
virtue of holy obedience, to make war 
upon him, and to force him to return to 
the obedience of the apoftolick ſee, and 
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longing to the king or his accomplices, | 
where-ever they could find them ; and that 
ſuch of his ſubjects that were ſeized on, 
ſhould be made flaves. And requires all 
biſhops, three days after the time ſet 
down was elapſed, to intimate this ſen- 


ting out of candles, and other ceremonies | 
that ought to be uſed, in the moſt ſolemn 
and publick manner that might be. And 
all who hinder'd the publication of this 
ſentence, are put under the fame pains. 
He ordained this ſentence to be affixed at 
Rome, Tournay, and Dunkirk; which 
ſhould ftand for a ſufficient publication ; 
and concludes, that if any ſhould endea- 
vour to oppoſe, or enervate any of the pre- 
miſes, he ſhould incur the indignation of 
almighty Go, and the holy apoſtles St. 
Peter and Paul. Dated at Rome the 3zoth 
© of Auguſt 1635. Bur the pope found the 
- princes of Chriſtendom liked the precedent 
of uſing a king in that manner, ſo ill, that 
he ſuſpended the execution of this bull till 
this time, that the ſuppreſſion of the abbies, 
and the burning Thomas a Becket's bones 
(for it was ſo repreſented at Rome, though 
our writers fay they were buried) did ſo in- 
flame the pope, that he could forbear no 
longer, and therefore, by a new ſentence, 
he did all he could to ſhake him in his 
throne. . VF 
TAE preamble of it was, That as our 
© Saviour had pity on St. Peter after his fall, 
© {» it became St. Peter's ſucceſſors to imi- 
« tate our Saviour in his clemency ; and that 
therefore though he having heard of king 
Henry's crimes, had proceeded to ſentence 
againtt him. | Here the former bull was 
recited. | Yet ſome other princes, who 
hoped he might be reclaimed by gentler. 
methods, had interpoſed for a ſuſpenſion. 
of the ſentence ; and he being eaſy to be- 
lieve what he, fo earneſtly deſired, had, 
upon their interceſſion, ſuſpended it. But 
now he found they had. been deceived in 
their hopes, and that he grew worfe and 
worſe, and had done ſuch diſhonour to the 
faints, as to raiſe St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury's body; to arraign him of high trea- 
fon, and to turn his body, and facrile- 
giouſly to rob the riches that had been 
.,* offered to his ſhrine ; as alſo to ſuppreſs 
ct. Auſtin's abbey in Canterbury; and that 
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made, or to be made, with him; and ear- 


and requires other princes under the for- 


to ſeize on all goods, vr merchandize be- 


tence in all their churches, with put- 


having thruſt out the monks, he had pur 
in wild beaſts into their grounds; having 
transformed himſelf into a beaſt: There- 
fore he takes off the ſuſpenſion; and pub- 

| liſhes the bull, commanding it to be exe= 
cuted; declaring, that the aſtixipg it at 
Diepe, or Bulloign in France, at St. An- 
drew's or Calliſtren (that is, Callſtream; a 
town near the border of England) in Scot- 
land or Tuam, or Artifert in Ireland; or 
* any two of theſe, ſhould be a ſufficient 
publication. Dated the 7th of Decem- 
ber, Ammo Dom 1538. 5 
No man can read theſe bulls, but he miiſt 
conclude; that if the pope be the infallible 
and univerſal paſtor of the church, whom all 
are bound to obey, he has a full authority 
over all kings, to proceed to the highett 
cenſurès poſſible : and ſince the matters of 
tact, enumerated in the ſentence as the 
grounds of it, were certainly true, then the 
pope 1s either cloathed with the powers of 
depoſing princes ; or if otherwiſe, he lied to 
the world when he thus pretended to it, and 
taught falſe doctrine, which cannot ftand 
with infallibility. And the pretended grounds 
of the ſentence, as to matter of fact, being 
evidently true, this muſt be a juſt ſentence ; 
and therefore all that acknowledg'd the in- 
fallibility of that ſee, were bound to obey 
it, and all the rebellions that follow'd, 
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during the reign of the king or his children; 


were founded on this ſentence, and mult be 
juſtity'd by it; otherwiſe the pope's infalli- 
bility muſt fall to the ground. But this was 
to be {aid for the pope, That though he had 
raiſed the ſeveral branches of this ſentence 
higher than any of his predeceſſors ever had 
done, yet, as to the main, he had very good 
and authentick precedents for what he did, 
from rhe depoſitions of emperors or kings, 
that were made by former popes, for about 
500 years together. Hereby every one that 


will conſider things, muſt needs ſee that the 


belief of the pope's infallibility does ne- 


ceſſarily infer the acknowledgment of their 


power of depoſing heretical kings. For, it 
is plain, the pope did this, ex cathedra; 
and as a paſtor feeding and correcting 
his flock; | | . | 8 : | 

No T content with what he had done, he 
alſo wrote to other princes, inflaming them 
againſt the king; particularly to the kings 
of France and Scotland: To the laſt of thoſe 
he ſent a breve, declaring king Henry an 
heretick, a ſchiſmatick, a maniteſt adulte- 
rer, a publick murtherer, a rebel, and con- 
vict of high treaſon againſt him, the pope 
his lord; for which crimes he had depoſed 
him, and offered his dominions to him, if 


he would go and invade them; And thus 


the breach between him and the pope was 
paſt reconciling. And at Rome it was de- 


clared equally meritorious to fight againſt 
him, as againſt the Turk. But cardinal Pool 


made it more meritorious in his book. Yet 


the thunders of the Vatican had now loſt their 
force; fo that theſe had no other effect bur 


to enrage the king more againft all ſuch as 
were ſuſpected to favour their intereſts, or 


to hold any correſpondence with cardinal 


Pool + therefore he firſt procured: a decla- 
| | - © ration. 


80 


ration againſt the pope's pretenſions, to be 


ſigned by all the bithops of England: in 
which, alter they declared againſt the pope s 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, upon the grounds 


formerly touched, they concluded, That 


© the people ought to be inſtructed, that 
© Cux1sr did expreſly forbid his apoſtles, 
© or their ſucceſſors, to take to themſelves 


the power of the {word, or the authority 
* of kings: And that, if the biſhop of Rome, 


©. or. any other biſhop, aſſumed any ſuch 


© power, he was a tyrant, and uſurper of 


© other mens rights, and a ſubverter of the 


© kingdom of CHRT STF. This was ſub- 
ſcribed by nineteen biſhops, (all that were 


then in England) and twenty: five doctors of 


divinity and law. It was ſome time be- 
fore May 1538. For Edward Fox, biſhop of 
Hereford, who was one that ſigned it, died 
the 8th of May that year. There was no 


| Convocation called by writ for doing this. 


For as there is no mention of any ſuch writ 


in the regiſters, ſo if it had been done by 


convocation, Cromwell had ſigned it firſt ; 


bur his hand not being to it, it is more pro- 


bable that a meeting of the clergy was call- 
ed by the king's miſſive letters, or that, as 
was once done before, the paper was drawn 


at London, and ſent over the kingdom to 


to it. 


the epiſcopal: ſees, | for the biſhops hands 


- TryszxE is another original paper extant, 


ſigned at this time by eight biſhops ; from 
which it may be ſuppoſed, thoſe were all 


that were then about London. It was to 
ſhew, That by the commiſſion which 
CnR IST gave to churchmen, they were 
© only miniſters of his goſpel, to inſtruct 
© the people in the purity of the faith: but 
© that, by other places of ſcripture, the au- 
< thority of chriſtian princes over all their 
© ſubjects, as well biſhops and prieſts, 
© as others, was alſo clear. And that the 
© biſhops and prieſts have charge of ſouls 
© within their cures, power to adminiſter ſa- 
© craments, and to teach the word of God ; 
C 
* 
c 
* 
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the chriſtian princes office to ſee them do 
© their duty.” This, being ſigned by John 
Hilſey, biſhop of Rocheſter, muſt be after 


the year 1537, in which he was conſecrated ; 
and Latimer and Shaxton alſo. ſigning, it 


muſt be before the year 1539, in which they 


reſigned. It is likely this was ſigned at the 


this year, at 
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ſame time that the other was: and the de- 
ſign of it was to refute thoſe calumnies 
ſpread at Rome, as if. the king had wholly |. 
{iopreſſed all eccleſiaſtical offices, and de- 


nied them 7 
them wholly de 
and 5 


divine authority, making 
pendent on the civil power, 


| "FR Den <3 a * 
Tux king did alſo ſer forward the print- 


ing of Fhe eh Bible, which was finiſhed 
London, by Grafton the print- 


ww wi 


to which word of Go Dd, chriſtian princes 
acknowledg'd themſelves ſubject; and | 
that in caſe the biſhops be negligent, it is 


by commiſſion only from him: 
and therefore they explained the limits of 
both theſe powers, in ſo clear and moderate | 
a way, that it muſt have ſtopt the mouths. 
of ail oppoſers, But whether there was 
any publick uſe. made of this paper, is un- 


. 
certain. 
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er, who printed 1500 of them at his o Ww 
charge. This bible Cromwell preſented ta 

the ng, and procured his warrant, allow- 
ing all his ſubje&s, in all his dominions, to 
read it, without controul or hazard. For 
which, the archbiſhop wrote Cromwell a let- 


ter of moſt hearty thanks, dated the 13th of 


Auguſt. © Who did now rejoice that he 
© ſaw this day of reformation, which he con- 
* Cluded was now riſen in England, ſince the 
© light of God's Word did ſhine over it with- 
out any Cloud. The tranſlation had been 
ſent over to France to be printed at Paris : 
the workmen in England not being thoughr 
able todo it as it ought to be. Therefore, in 
the year 1537, it was recommended to Bon- 
ner's care, who was then ambaſlador at Paris, 
and was much in Cromwell's favour, who was 
ſetting him up againſt Gardiner. He pro- 
cured the king of France's leave to print it at 
Paris, in a large volume: but, upon a com- 
plaint made by the French clergy, the preſs 
was ſtopt, and moſt of the copies were ſeized 
on and publickly butnt : but ſome copies 
were conveyed out of the way, and the work- 
men and forms were brought over to Eng- 


land; where it was finiſhed and pnbliſhed. 


And injunctions were given out in the king's 
name, by Cromwell, to all incumbents, *© to 
« provide one of theſe Bibles, and ſer it up 


« publickly in the church, and, not to hin- 


« der or diſcourage the reading of it, but to 
encourage all perſons to peruſe it, as being 
the true lively word of Go p, which every 
Chriſtian ought. to believe, embrace and 
follow, if he expected to be ſaved. And 
all were exhorted, not to make conteſts 
about the expoſition or ſenſe of any diffi- 
cult place, 125 to refer that to men of 
higher judgment in the ſcriptures. Then 
ſome other rules were added, about rhe 
inſtructing the people in the pope of, 
religion, by teaching the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and Ten Commandments in Eng- 
liſh : and that in every church there ſhould 
be a ſermon, made every quarter of a year, 
at leaſt, to declare to the people the true 
goſpel of CHRIS r, and to exhort them to 
the works of charity, mercy, and faith, and 
not to truſt in other mens works, or pilgri- 
mages to images, or relicks, or ſaying over 
beads, which they did not underſtand, 
ſince theſe things tended to idolatry and 
ſuperſtition, which of all offences did moſt 
provoke Gop's indignation.. They were 
to take down all images, which were abu- 
© ſed by pilgrimages, or offerings made to 
them; and to ſuffer no candles to be ſer 
before any image, only there might be 
© candles before the croſs, and beſore the 
© ſacrament, and about the ſepulchre; and 
they were to inſtruct the people, that tina- 
ges ſerved only as the books of the un- 
earned, to be remembrances of the con- 
ver ſations of them whom they tepreſented: 
bur if they mage any other uſe of images, 
it was idolatry; for remedying whereof, 
as the king had already done in part, ſo he 
intended to do more for the aboliſhing ſuch 
images, which might be a great offence to 
«£ Gop, and a danger to the ſouls, of his ſub- 
« jects. And if any of them had formerly 
nn 
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magiified fuch images, br pilgriniages; tb 
ſuch purpoſes, they were order'd openly to 


ſuch things they had been led by no groun 

of ſcripture, but were deceived by a vul- 
gar error, which had crept into the church, 
through the avarice of thoſe who had pro- 
fit by it. They were alſo to diſcover all 
ſuch as were letters of the reading of Gop's 
word in Engliſh, or hinder'd the execu- 


orders for keeping of regiſters in their pa- 
riſhes, for reading all the king's injunc- 
tions once every quarter at leaft : that 


without directions from the king: and all 
the eves of the holidays formerly abro- 
ated, were declared to be no faſting- days. 
he commemoration of Thomas 15 a 


for the avies after ſermon, were alſo for- 


tain the pope's pardon. 
ſuffrages with an [ora pro nobis] to the 
ſaints, by which they had not time to ſay 
the ſuffrages to God himſelf, they were 
to teach the people, that it were better to 
omit the [ora pro nobis] and to ſing the 


and moſt effectual. FL =, 


TES E injunctions ſtruck at three main 


points of popery, containing encouragements 
to the vulgar, to read the ſcriptures in a 
known tongue, and putting down all wor- 
ſhip of images, and leaving it free for any 
curate to leave out the ſuffrages to the ſaints. 
So that they were looked on as a deadly 


blow to that religion; yet all the clergy 


ſubmitted to them without murmuring. 
PRINCE Edward was this year born; 
and this very much blaſted the hopes of the 


AD. popiſh party, which were chiefly built on the 


probability of lady Mary's ſucceeding to the 
crown, which was now ſet at a greater diſ- 
tance: therefore Lee, Gardiner, and Stokeſ- 
ley, ſeemed to vie with the biſhops of the 


other party, which of them ſhould moſt zea- 


louſly execute the injunctions, and thereby 
inſinuate themſelves moſt into the king's 
eſteem and favour. Gardiner was ſome years 
ambaſſador in France; but Cromwell got 
Bonner to be ſent in his room, who ſeemed 
at that time to be the moſt zealous promo- 
ter of the reformation that was then in Eng- 


land. After that, Gardiner was ſent to the 


emperor's court with Sir Henry Knevet, and 
there he gave ſome occaſion to ſuſpect that he 
was treating a, reconciliation with the pope's 


legate. But the- Italian, that manag'd it, 
being ſent with a meſſa 


to the ambaſlador's 
ſecretary, he miſtook Knever's ſecretary for 
Gardiner's, and told his buſineſs to him. 
Knevet tried hat could be made of it, but 
could not carry it far; for the Italian was 
diſowned, and put in priſon upon it: and 
Gardiner complained of it, as a trapan laid 
to ruin him. The king continued ſtill to 
employ him; but rather made uſe of him 


than truſted him: yet Gardiner's artifices 


and flatteries were ſuch; that he was ſtill 
* in ſomę degrees of favour, as long 
1 21 a e e 


recant, and acknowledge, that in faying 


tion of theſe injunctions. Then follow'd 


none were to alter any of the holidays 


was to be clean omitted. The kneeling 
bidden; which were ſaid in hope to ob- 
And whereas in 
their proceſſions they uſed to ſay ſo many 


other ſuffrages which were moſt neceſſary 
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Nin dee 
| a$ the King lived; but he knew him ſo well, 


that he neither named him one of his execu- 
tors, nor one of his ſon's council, when he 
made his will. Gardiner uſed one topick 
ts zeal againſt hereſy was the greateſt ad- 
vantage that this cauſe could have oyer all 
Europe ; and therefore he preſs d him to be- 
gin with the ſacramentaries (ſo were thoſe 
of the Helvetian confeſſion called) and 
thoſe being condemned by the German 
princes; he 


* 


which prevailed much with the king; that 


had leſs reaſon to. be afraid of 


T 


embrolling his affairs by his ſeyerities againſt 


them. 


own perſuaſions about the corporal preſence; 


had a great effect on them; and an occaſion 


did quickly offer itſelf. to him, to declare 


his zeal in that matter. Lambert was at that 


time accuſed before the atchbiſhop of Can- 
terbury: he had been chaplain to the factory 
of Antwerp, and there he aſfociated himſelf 
to Tindal : afterwards he was ſeized on 
coming over to England; but, upon the 
changes that follow'd, he was ſet at liberty. 


| Dr. Taylor had preached on the corporal 


preſence in his hearing. This offended him, 


and he drew up his reaſons againſt it, and 


gave them to Taylor. He communicated it 
to Barns, who was a hot man, and a fierce 
Lutheran : and they thought that the vent- 
ing that opinion would Kop the progreſs of 
the reformation, give prejudice to the peo- 
ple, and divide ther among themſelves: 
and therefore they biought this matter be- 
fore Cranmer, who was at that time likewiſe 
a Lutheran : he dealt with Lamtert to re- 
tract his paper; but he took a fatal reſolu- 
tion, and appealed to the king. Upon which, 
the king reſolved to judge him in perſon, 


and to manage the trial with great ſolemnity ; 


and, for that end, many of the nobility and 
biſhops were ſent for. When the day came 
there was a vaſt appearance. The King's 
guards, and cloth of ſtate, were all in white, 
to make it look the more like a divine ſer- 
vice. Lambert begun with a compliment 

acknowledging the Ling's great learning, and 
his goodneſs' in hearing the cauſes of his 
ſubje&s. The king ſtopp'd him, and bade 
him fotbear  flatteries, and ſpeak to the 
matter: and he argued ' againſt him from 
CnxisT's words, that the ſacrament mutt 
be his body. Lambert anſwer' d in St. Au- 
ſtin's words, That it was his body in a cer- 
tain manner; but that a body could not be 
in two places at once. To this, the king com- 


manded Cranmer to ſpeak; and he argued, 


That ſince Cu KIS T i ftill in heaven, and 
et he appeared to St. Paul, that therefore 


e may be in different places at once. Lam- 


bert ſaid, That was but a viſion, and was 
not the very body of CHRIST. Tonſtal 
argued, That the divine omnipotence was 
not to be meaſured by our notions, of what 


was impoſſible.  Stokeſly argued, That one 


ſubſtance may be changed into another, and 


5 the accidents remain: ſo water, when ir 


oiled, did evaporate in air, and its moiſture 


remained. This was received with great 


applauſe, tho" it was an ill inference, that 
becauſe there was an accidental converſion, 
1 | 


therefore 
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therefore there might be a ſubſtantial one, in | Hereford ; and Stokeſly dying not long after, 
which one ſubſtance was annihilated, and | he was tranſlated to London. Cromwell 
Another produced in its place, Ten, one 2 he had raiſed a man that would be a 

aktet another, diſputed, and their arguments, | faithful ſecond to Cranmer in his deſigns of 

Wich the ſtern words and looks that the king | reformation, who, indeed, needed help not 
interpoſed, together with the length of the | only to ballance the oppoſition made him b. 

| 1785 in ſo publick an aſſembly, put Lam- other biſhops, but to leſſen the prejudices 

| bert in ſome confuſion; and, upon his ſilence, he ſuffered by the weakneſs and indiſcretion 
a great ſhout of applauſe followed, In con- | of his own party, who were generally rather 
luſion, the king asked him if he was not | clogs than helps to him. Great complaints 

|  Edtivinced, and whether he would live or | were brought to the court of the raſhneſs of 
ie 7 But he continued firm in his opinion: | the new preachers, who were flying at many 

d . Cromwell was commanded to read the | things not yet aboliſhed. Upon this, letters 
tence of his condemnation ; and not many | were writ to the biſhops, to take care, that 
Lambert days after, it was executed in a moſt bar- | as the people ſhould be rightly inſtructed, 
condemn- batous manner, in Smithfield ; for there was | ſo they ſhould not be offended with too 
0 3 not fire e under him to conſume | many novelties. Thus was Cranmer's inte- 
denying Him ſuddenly, ſo that his legs and rhighs reſt ſo low, that he had none to depend on 
| e | but Cromwell. There was not a queen now 


— 


the cor- Were burnt away while he was yet alive. 
poral pre- bore it patiently, and continued to cry out, in the king's boſom to ſupport them; and 
tence. None but CyxisrT, none but CHRIST. | therefore Cromwell ſet himſelf to contrive 
He was a man of conliderable learning, and | how the king ſhould be engaged in ſuch an 
of a very good judgment. The popiſh party | alliance with princes of Germany, as might 
improved this, and perſuaded the king of | prevail with him, both in affection and in- 
the good effects it would have on his people, | tereſt, to carry on what he had thus begun. 
who would. in this ſee his zeal for the faith; | And the ſy of Anne of Cleve was ſo re- 
and the forgot not to magnify all that he | preſented to him, that he ſer himſelf to 
had faid, as if it had been uttered by an | bring about that march — 6 
= - oracle; which proved him to be both de- A parliament was ſummoned to the 28th The a&« 
N fender of the faith, and ſupream head of the | of April, in which twenty of the abbots fat 1 ern 
church. All this wrought ſo much on the | in perſon. On the 5th of May, a motion 
og g. that he reſolved to call a parliament, | was made, that ſome might be appointed to 
Xo 5 for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries, and the | draw a bill againſt diverſity of opinions in 
my ns...-- | | matters of religion ; theſe were Cromwell, 
Fox, biſhop of Hereford, died at this | Cranmer, the biſhops of Durham, Ely, Bath 
time; he had been much employed in Ger- and Wells, Bangor, Carliſle, and Worceſter ; 
many, and had ſettled a league between the | they were divided in their minds; and tho? 
King and the German princes. The King | the. popiſh party were five to four, yet the 
vas acknowledg'd the patron of their league; | authority that Cromwell and Cranmer were 
and he ſent them over 100,000 crowns a | in, turned the ballance a little; but after 
year, for the ſupport of it. There was a re- | they had met eleven days, they ended in no- 
ligious league alſo propoſed; but, upon the | thing. Upon that the duke of Norfolk pro- 
turn that follow'd in the court upon queen | poſed the ſix articles; the 1 was, For the 
Anne's death, that fell to the ground; and | corporal preſence ; the zd, For communion 
all that was put in their league relating to | in one kind; the 3d, For obſerving the vows 
religion, was, That they ſhould join againſt | of chaſtity ; the 4ck, For private maſſes; the 
the pope as the common enemy, and ſet up the | 5th, For the celibate of the clergy ; and the 
true religion according to the goſpel. But the | 6th, was for auricular confefſion. Againſt | 
treaty about other points was afterwards ſet | moſt of theſe, Cranmer argued ſeveral days. 
on foot. The king deſired Melancthon to | It is not likely that he oppoſed the firſt, 
come over; and ſeveral letters paſſed be- | both becauſe of that which he had declared 
tween, them; but he could not be ſpared out | in Lambert's caſe fo lately, and, in his own 
of Germany, tho” he was then invited both | opinion, he was then for it; but he had the 
to France and England. The Germans ſent | words of the inſtitution, and the conſtant 
over ſome to treat with the King; the points | practice of the church for twelve ages to ob- 
they inſiſted moſt on were, The granting the | ject to the ſecond : and for the third, ſince 
chalice to the people, and the putting down | the monks were ſet at liberty to live in the 
_ private maſles, in which the inſtitution ſeem- world, it ſeemed hard to reftrain them from 
d. expreſs; the haying the worſhip in a | marriage; and nothing did ſo effectually cut b 
Tn ue, which both common ſenſe, off their retenſions to their former houſes, 
as their being married would do. For the 
fourth, if private maſſes were .uſeful, then 
the King had done very ill to ſuppreſs ſo 
many houſes that were chiefly founded for 
that end. The ſacrament was alſo, by its 
| itt inflicurion, and the praRtice.of.the pri. 
mitive church, to be a communion ; and all 
thoſe ptivate maſſes were invented to cheat 
the world. For the fifth, It touched Cran- 
mer to the quick; for it was believed that 
he was married; but the arguments uſed for 
was. promoted to that, Mill be found hereafter, For auricular 
| : i 0 confeſſio n, 
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the law of GOD. Cranmer argued again 

this, and ſaid, It was only a good and profita⸗ 
ble thing. The king came often to the 
houſe in perſon, and diſputed in theſe points: 
for the greateſt part, 1 was againſt Cran- 
mer ; but in this particular he joined with 


him. Tonſtal drew up all the quotations 


brought from antient authors for it, in a pa- 


_ 25 which he deliver d to the king: this the 
| 1 


ng anſwered in a long letter, written with 
his own hand, in which he ſhewed, That 
the fathers did only adviſe confeſſion, but 


did not impoſe it as neceſſary: and fo it was 


concluded in general, only that it was ne- 


ceſſary and expedient. On, the 24th of 
May, the parliament was prorogued a few 


days, but, by a vote, it was provided, that 
the bills ſhould continue in the ſtate they 
were in. At their next meeting, two com- 
mittees were appointed to draw the bill of 
religion ; Cranmer was the chief of the one, 
and Lee of the other; both their draughts 


were carried to the king, and were in many 


places corrected with his own hand; in ſome 
parts he writ whole periods a-new. That 
which Lee drew, was more agreeable to the 
king's opinion; ſo it was brought into the 


houſe.. Cranmer argued three days againſt 
it; and when it came to the vote, the king, 


who was much ſet on in having it paſs d, de- 
fired kim to go out ; but he excuſed himſelf, 


for he thought he was bound in conſcience to 


vote againſt it: but the reſt, that oppoſed 


it, were more compliant; and it alſo paſſed 
without any conſiderable oppoſition 1n the 
houſe of commons; and was aſſented to by 


the king. 

Tux ſubſtance of it was, © That the king 
© being ſenſible of the good of the union, 
and rhe miſchief of diſcord, in points of 
religion, had come to the parliament in 
perſon, and opened many things of high 
learning there; and that with the aſſent 
of both, he ſet forth theſe articles : 

1. © THAT in the ſacrament there was no 
© ſubſtance of bread and wine, but only the 


natural body and blood of Cuxisr. 


2. THaT CHRIST was entirely in 
© each kind; and ſo communion in both 
© was not neceſſary. 
3. Tu Ax prieſts, by the law of God, 
ought not to marry. | 
4. TRA vows of chaſtity, taken after 
the age of twenty-one, ought to be kept. 

5. 5 Tu AT private maſſes were lawful and 
Mute 


6. 'Trxar auricular confeſſion was ne- 
ceſſary, and ought to be retained. Such 
as did ſpeak or write againſt the firſt of 
theſe, were to be burned without the be- 
nefit of ab juration; and it was mage fe- 
lony to diſpute againſt che other five: and 
ſuch as did ſpeak againſt them, were to be 
in a premunire for the firſt offence .; the 
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that did not -put away their wives, were to 
'be condemned of felony, in rhoſe that lived 
incontinently; the fr offence was a pre- 
-munire,. and the ſecond felony. Women 
© that offended, were to be puniſhed as the 


a 
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 Eonfeſfion, Lee, Gardiner, and Tonſtal, pref- 
ſed much to have it declared neceſſary 1 


feſſion and the ſacrament; and abſtain- 
ed from it at the accuſtomed times, were; 
© for the firſt offence in a premunire, the ſe- 
© cond was felony. Proceedings were to be 
made in the forms of common law; by pre- 
* ſentments, and a jury; and all churchmen 
© were charged to read the act in their 
* churches once a quarter. 5 

T xs act was received with great jo} by 
all the popiſh party; they reckon'd that 
now hereſy would be extirpated, and that 
the king was as much engaged againſt it, as 
he was when he writ againit Luther. This 
made the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries paſs 
much the eaſier. The poor. reformers were 
now 55 pores to the rage of their enemies; 
and had no comfort from any part of it, but 
one, That they were not delivered up to the 
cruelty of the eccleſiaſtical courts, or the 
other trials [ex officio] but were to be tried 
by juries; yet the denying the benefit of 
abjuration, was a ſeverity without a prece- 
dent, and was a forcing martyrdom on them, 
ſince they were'not in the better for their 
apoſtacy. It was ſome ſatisfaction to the 
married clergy, that the incontinent prieſts 
were to be fo ſeyerely puniſhed ; which 
Cromwell put in, and ho clergy knew not 
how they could decently oppoſe it. Upon 
the paſſing the act, the German ambaſſadors 
being ſet on to it by thoſe that favour'd their 
doctrine in England, deſired an audience of 
the king, and told him of the grief with 
which their maſters would receive the news 
of this act; and therefore earneſtly preſs'd 
him to ſtop the execution of it. The king 
anſwer d, That he found it neceſſary to have 
the act made, for repreſſing the inſolence of 
ſome people; but aſſured them, it ſhould not 
be put in execution, except upon great pro- 
vocation. When the princes had heard of 
the act, they writ to the king to the ſame 
purpoſe; they warned him of many biſhops 
that were about him, who in their hearts 
loved popery, and all the old abuſes; and 
took this method to force the king to return 
back to the former yoke, hoping, that if 
they once made him cruel to all thoſe they 
called hereticks, it would be eaſy to bring 
| him back to ſubmir to that tyranny which 
| he had ſhaken off; and therefore they pro- 

ſed a conference between ſome diyines of 
boch ſides, in order to an agreement of doc- 
trine. The king was only concerned upon 
ſtate maxims, to keep up their league in 
oppoſition to the emperor ; but they ſtil! 
preſs d a religious, as well as a civil league. 
Ar rER the act of the ſix articles, the An act for 
act for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries was ſuppreſ- 
| brought in; and tho' there were ſo many 1 
abbots ſitting in the houſe, none of them ,;,, * 
proteſted againſt it. By it no monaſtery was 
| © ſuppreſſed, but only the reſignations made 
| © or to be made, were. confirmed; and the 
King's right founded eicher on their ſur-. 


* priefts were; 'Thoſe that contemntd con- 


; 


ſecond was made felony. Married prieſts, | © renders, forfeitures, or atrainders of rrea= 


* ſon, was declared good in lay, Houſes 
© futrender d were to be managed by the 
© courr of augmentations ; but thoſe ſeized 
o 
© chequer.- All perſons, except IS 
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© ers and donors. were to have the ſame 
© rights to the lands, belonging to theſe 
© houſes, that they had before this act was 
© made, All deeds and leaſes made for a 
year before this, to the prejudice of theſe 
© houſes, were annulled ; and all the churches 


belonging to them, and formerly exempted, 


© were put under the, juriſdiction of the bi- 
© ſhop, or of ſuch as ſhould be appointed by 
© the king.“ This laſt proviſo ha 
a great miſchief in this church; for many 
that purchaſed abbey lands had this clauſe 
put in their grants, That they ſhould be the 
. viſitors of the churches ; and by this they 
continu'd ſtill exempted from the epiſcopal 
juriſdiction: and this has emboldened many 
to break out into ſcandals, which have been 
made uſe of by prejudiced men to caſt an 
obloquy on the church; tho? this diſorder 
proceeds only from the want of authority in 
the biſhops to cenſure them. A queſtion was 
raiſed upon this ſuppreſſion, Whether the 
lands ſhould have reverted to the donors, or 
been eſcheated to the crown? By a judgment 
of the Roman ſenate, in Theodoſius's time, 
all the endowments of the heatheniſh tem- 
ples were given to the fiſc ; and tho' the 
heirs of the donors pretended to them, yet 
it was ſaid, That by the gifts that their an- 
ceſtors made, they were totally alienated 
from them and' their heirs. When the or- 
der of the templers was ſuppreſſed, their 
lands went to the lord by an eſcheat. This 
might ſeem reaſonable in endowments that 
were ſimple gifts, without any conditions. But 
the grants to religious houſes were of the na- 
ture of covenants, given in conſideration of 
the maſles, that were to be ſaid for them and 
their families; and therefore it was inferred, 
that when the cheat of redeeming ſouls out 
of purgatory was diſcovered, and theſe 
houſes were ſuppreſſed, then the lands ought 
to revert to the heirs of the donors ; and, 
upon that account, it was thought neceſlary 
to exclude them by a ſpecial proviſo. | 
ANOTHER bill was brought in, im- 
die powering the king to erect new biſhops, by 
ſhopricks. his letters patents; it was read three times 
in one day in the houſe of lords. The pre- 
amble ſet forth, That the ill lives of 
© thoſe that were called religious, made it 


new bi- 


© neceſſary to change their houſes to better | 


| © uſes, for teaching the Word of Gop, in- 
© ſtrubting of children, educating of clerks, | 
© relieving of old infirm people, the endow- 
ing of the readers for Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, mending of high - ways, and 
© bettering the condition of the pariſh 
« prieſts ; and for this end the king was im- 
powered to ere new. ſees, and to aſſign 
* what limits and diviſions, and appoint 
© them what ſtatutes he pleaſed.” Biſhop 
* -— Burnet faith, He ſaw the firſt draught 


hand; and, indeed, he uſed extraordinary 

care in correcting both acts of parliament 

and proclamations with his own hand : All 

; papers, in matters of religion, that were ſet 
. out by publick authority in this reign, were 
rleyiſed by him, and in many places large 

TLorrections are to be ſeen, 4 9 with his 


Len band, which fe borh his great judg- 
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ment in thoſe matters, and his extraordinary 
application to buſineſs ; but as he was fond 
of his two acquired titles, of defender of the 
faith, and ſupream head of the church, and 
loved to ſhew, that he did not carry them in 
vam ; ſo there was nothing which he affect- 
ed more, than to diſcover his learning and 
underſtanding in matters of religion. He 
writ alſo a liſt of all the new ſees which he 
intended to found, which were Waltham for 
Eflex, St. Albans for Hertford,” another for 
Bedfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire, out of 
the monaſteries of Dunſtable, + Newenham, 
and Clowſtown ; another for Oxfordthire and 
Berkſhire, out of the rents of Oſney and 
Tame; one for Northampton and Hunting- 

ton, out of Peterborough ; one for Middle- 
ſex, out of Weſtminſter ;_ one for Leiceſter 


and Rutland, out of Leiceſter ; one for Glo- 


ceſterſhire, out of St. Peter's in Gloceſter ; 
one for Lancaſhire, out of Fountain, and 
the archdeaconry of Richmond ; one for Suf- 
folk, out of St. Edmund's-Bury ; one for 
Stafford and Salop, out of Shrewsbury; one 
for Nottingham and Derby, out of Welbeck, 
Warſop, and Turgarton ; and one for Crom- 
well, out of the rents of Launceſton, Bod- 
myn, and Wardreth : over theſe he writ, 
Biſhopricks to be made; and, in another 
part of the ſame paper, he writ, Places to be 
altered; which have ſees in them, and names 


Chriſt-church in Canterbury, St. Swithin's, 


and ſeveral others; a little under that he 


writ, Places to be altered into colleges and 


ſchools; but mentions only Burton upon 
Trent. Neither Cheſter nor Briſtol are 


named here, tho? epiſcopal ſees were after- 


wards erected in them. The king had form- 
ed a great deſign of endowing many ſees, and 
making many -other noble 1 yet 
the great change that was made in the coun- 
cils and miniſtry, before this took effect, 


made that only a ſmall part of that, which 


he now intended, was accompliſhed. An- 
other act was brought in concerning the obe- 
dience due to the king's proclamations, 
which ſet forth, That great exceptions had 


been made to the legality of the king's 


« proclamations, by ſome who did not con- 
c ſider what a king might do by his royal 
. which the king took very ill: and 
ince many occaſions called for ſpeedy re- 
medies, and could not admit of delays till 
a parliament might be called; theretore it 
was enacted, That ſuch proclamations as 
the king ſet out by advice of his council, 
with pains upon offenders, ſhould be obey- 
ed as if they were acts of parliament; yet 
it was provided, that no laws nor cuſtoms 
might be taken away by them, and that the 
ſubjects ſhould not ſuffer in their eſtates, li- 
© berties, or perſons by them, If any offended 
« againſt them, and fled out of the kingdom, 
« that was made treaſon. It was alſo provided, 
* Thar if the king's heirs ſhould reign before 
© they. were of age, the proclamations ſer 
© out by the privy council, ſhould have the 
© like force in law,” By this the injunctions 
that had been given, or ſhould be thereafter 
iven, , were now legally authorized. The 
ſtatute of precedence paſs'd in this parlia- 
ment. The king's -Vigegerent was to take 
oy FT Is I place 
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place of all after the royal family; and next 


him, among the clergy, came the two arch- 
biſhops, then the biſhops of London and 
Durham, after them, the biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, as prelate of the garter, and all the other 
biſhops were to take place according to the 
date of their conſecrations. 

- A bill of attaindet paſs'd, not only con- 


_ firming the ſentences that had been given 


againſt the marquis of Exeter, the lord 
Mountacute, and others, that had been con- 
demned at common law; but of ſome that 
were of new attainted without a trial: of 


theſe, ſome were abſent, and others were in 


priſon; but it was not thought fit to bring 
The chief ot 
theſe were the marchioneſs of Exeter, and 
the counteſs of Sarum (mother to cardinal 
Pool.) It was queſtioned, whether this 
could be done in law or not. The judges 


deliver'd their opinion, that it was againſt 


natural juſtice to condemn any without hear- 
ing them; and that when the parliament 
proceeded as a court, they were obliged to 
follow the common rules of equity ; but it 
they did otherwiſe, yet ſince they were the 
ſupream court of the nation, whatſoever they 
did, could not be reverſed. The latter part 
of this was laid hold on, and the former was 


neglected; ſo that act paſs d. This coun- 


ſel was aſcribed to Cromwell, and he bein 
the firſt that was executed upon ſuch a ſen- 


tence, gave occaſion to many to obſerve the 


juſtice of Go p, in making ill counſels turn 

Wurm the parliament was prorogued, 
the king order*d Cranmer to put in writing 
all the arguments he had uſed againſt the fix 
them to him. He ſent 
alſo both Cromwell and the duke of Norfolk 
to dine with him, and to aſſure him of; the 
conſtancy of his kindneſs to him. At table 
they expreſſed great eſteem for him, and ac- 
knowledg'd, that he had oppoſed the fix ar- 
ticles with ſo much learning and gravity, 
that thoſe who differ*d moſt from him, could 
not but value him highly for it; and that he 
needed not to fear any thing from the king: 
Cromwell ſaid the king made that difference 
between him and the reſt of his council, that 
he would not ſo much as hearken to any 
complaints that were made of him, and made 
a parallel between him and cardinal Wolſey; 
the one loſt his friends by his pride, and the 


other gained on his enemies, by his humility 


and mildneſs. The duke of Norfolk ſaid he 
could ſpeak beſt of the cardinal, having been 
his man ſo long. This heated Cromwell, 
who anſwered,. That he never liked his man- 
ners; and tho' Wolſey had intended, if he 
had been choſen pope, to have carry'd him 
with him to Italy; yet he was reſolved not 
to have gone, tho' he knew the duke intend- 
ed to have gone with him. Upon this the 


duke of Norfolk ſwore he lied, and gave 
him foul language. This put all the com- 


ny in great diſorder. They were in ſome 
rt 


rt reconciled, but were never hearty. 


friends after this. Cranmer put his reaſons 
againſt the ſix articles together, and gave 
them to his ſecretary to be written out in a 
fair hand for the king's uſe; but he croſſing 
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any ſuch commiſſion all this = 7 

olution of the All the 
this monaſte- 
ff theſe," 
thirty - ſeven were monaſteries, and twenty * 


the Thames, with the book in his boſom, 
met with ſuch an adventure on the water as 
might have, at another time, ſent the author 
to the fire. Theie was a bear baited near 
the river, which breaking looſe, run into it, 


85 


and happen d to overturn the boat in which 


Cranmer's ſecretary was, and he being in 
danger of his life, took no care of the book, 


which falling from him, floated on the riret, 


and was taken up by the bear-herd, and put 


in the hand of a prieſt that ſtood by, to ſee. 


what it might contain; he preſently found it 
was a confutation of the ſix articles, and ſo 
told the bear-herd, that the author of it 
would certainly be hanged: ſo when the 
ſecretary came to ask for it, and ſaid it was 


the archbiſhop's book, the other, who was 


an obſtinate papiſt, refuſed to give it, and 
reckon'd that now Cranmer would be cer- 
tainly ruined : but the ſecretary acquainted 
Cromwell with it; he called for him the 
next day, and chid him ſeverely for pre- 
ſuming to keep a privy counſellor's book; 
and fd took it out of his hands: Thus Cran- 
mer was delivered out of this danger. Shax- 
ton and Latimer not only reſigned their bi- 
ſhopricks, but being 
e fix articles, they 
were put in priſon, where they lay till a re- 
cantation diſcharged the one, and the king's 


g | death fer the other at liberty. There were 


oh, Een for ſome 


about five hundred others preſented on the 


Cranmer, Cromwell, and others, they were 
ſet at liberty, and there was a ſtop put to 
the further execution of the act till Crom- 
well fell. 


fame account; but, upon the interceſſions of 


Tux biſhops of the popiſh Party took Bimops 
ſtrange methods to inſinuate themſelves into hold their 


commiſſions, by which they acknowledg' d 
That all juriſdiction, civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal, flowed from the king, and that they 
exercis'd it only at the king's courteſy; 
and as they had it of his bounty, ſo they 
would be ready to deliver it up when he 
ſhou:d be pleaſed to call for it; and there- 
fore the Ling did empower them in his 


A 


the king's confidence ; for they took out ſe at the 


ing's 


? pleaſure, | 


ſtead, to ordain, give inſtitution, and do 


all the others parts of the epiſcopal func- 
tion, which was to laſt during his pleaſure': 
and a mighty charge was given to them to 
ordain none but perſons of great integrity, 
good life, and well learned; for ſince the 
corruption of religion flowed from ill paſ- 
© tors, ſo the reformation of it was to be ex- 
« pected chicfly from good paſtors.* By this 
they were made, indeed, the king's biſhops : 
in this Bonner ſ{et an example to the reſt ; 


bur it does not appear that Cranmer took out 


No w came on the total.di 
abbies ; fifty-ſeven ſurrenders were ma 
year, of which thirty are yet extant; of t 


were nunneries; and among them twelve 
were parliamentary abbies; which were in 
all twenty - eight, Abington, St. Alban's, 
St. Auſtin's nes 


Z 


es ſup⸗ 
reis d. 


Battel, St. Ben- 
net's in the Holm, Bardeny, Cirenceſter, 
Colcheſter, Coventry, Croyland, St. Ed- 
mund's Bury, Evetham, Glaſtenbury, Glo- 
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ceſter, Hide, Malmsbury, St. Mary's in 


Tork, Peterborough, Ramſey, Reading, 


Selby, Shrewsbury, Taviſtock, Tewksbury; 
Thorney, Waltham, Weſtminſter, and 
Winchelcomb. When all had thus reſigned, 
commiſſioners were appointed by the court of 
augmentation to ſeize on the revenues and 


goods belonging to theſe houſes, to eſtabliſh 
the penſions that were given to every one 
that had been in them, and to pull down 
the churches, or ſuch other parts of the fa- 
brick as they thought ſuperfluous, and to 
When this was 


ſell the materials of them. 
done, others began to get hoſpitals to be 


ſurrender'd to the king. Thirleby being 
maſter of St. Thomas's hoſpital in South- 


wark, was the firſt that ſet an example to the 
reſt ; he was ſoon after made a biſhop, and 
turned with every change that follow'd, till 


queen Elizabeth came to the | crown, and 


then he refuſed to comply, tho? he had gone 


along with all the changes that were made 


in king Edward's time. The valued rents 
of the abbey-lands, as they were then let, 
Was 132,607. 1. 6s. 4 d. but they were worth 
above ten times as much in true value. The 


king had now in his hand the greateſt ad- 


vantage that ever king of England had, both 
for enriching the crown, and making royal 
foundations. But ſuch was his eaſineſs to 
his courtiers, and his laviſhneſs, that all this 
melted away in a few years; and his deſigns 


n 


ſaid, He was an old experienc'd captain, 
and ought not to be troubled by freſh men 
and novices. The king was now reſolved to 
marry again, and both the emperor and the 


king of France propoſed matches to him; 


but they came to no effect. The emperor 
endeavour'd, by all means poſſible, to ſepa- 
rate the king from the princes of the ſmalca- 
dick league; and the act of the fix articles 
had done that already in a great meaſure ; 
tor they complained much of the king's ſe- 
verity in thoſe points, which were the prin- 
cipal parts of their doctrine; ſuch as com- 
munion in both kinds, private maſſes, and 
marriage of the clergy. Gardiner ſtudied to 
animate the king much againſt them; he 
often told him, it was below his dignity to 
ſuffer dull Germans to dictate to him: and 
he ſuggeſted, that they who would not ac- 
knowledge the emperor's ſupremacy in mat- 


ters of religion, could not be hearty friends 


to the authority which the king had aſſumed 
in them. But the Germans did not look on 
the emperor as their ſovereign, but only as 
the head of the empire; and they did be- 


lieve that every prince in his dominions, and 


the diet for the whole empire, had ſufficient 
authority for making laws in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs; but what other conſiderations could 
not induce the king to, was like to be more 
powerfully carried on by the match with 
Anne of Cleve, which was now ſet on foot. 


were never accompliſhed: he intended to 
have founded eighteen new biſhopricks, but 
he founded only fix : other great projects 
did alſo become abortive ; in particular, one 


THERE had been a treaty, between her A treaty 
father and the duke of Lorrain, for the prince for a mir. 
of Lorrain and her; but it had gone no farther 8e = 

: | Anne of 
than a contract between the fathers. Hans Cleve. 


that was deſigned by Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


which was a+ ſeminary for ſtateſmen. He 
propoſed the erecting a houſe for perſons of 
quality, or of extraordinary endowments, for 
the ſtudy of the civil law, and of the Latin 
and French tongues ; of whom, ſome were 
to be ſent with every ambaſſador beyond ſea, 
to be improved in the knowledge of foreign 
affairs, in which they ſhould be employed as 
they grew capable of them; and others were 
to be ſet to work to write the hiſtory of the 
tranſactions abroad, and of affairs at home. 
This was to ſupply one loſs that was like to 
follow on the iall of abbies ; for in moſt of 
them there was kept a chronicle of the 
times. Theſe were written by men that were 
more credulous than judicious ; and ſo they 
are often more particular in the recital of 
trifles, than of important affairs, and an in- 
vincible humour of lying, when it might 
raiſe the credit of their order or houſe, runs 
thro” all their manuſcripts. All the ground 


thar Cranmer gained this year, in which 


there was ſo much loſt, was a liberty chat 
all private perſons might have bibles in their 
houſes, the managing of which was put in 


Cromwell's hands, by a ſpecial patent: 


SGardiner oppoſed it vehemently, and built 
much on this, that without tradition it was 
impoſſible to underſtand the meaning of the 
ſcriptures; and one day, before the king, 
he challenged Cranmer to ſhew any differ- 
ence between the ſcriptures. and the apoſtles 
canons. It is not knowu how Canmer ma- 


naged the debate; ah the iffue of it was 


: this tlie king jué 
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a, his iar, and 


Holbin, the famous painter of that age, took 
her picture very much to her advantage; for 
the king never liked the original ſo well as 
he had done the picture. The duke of Saxe 
diſſuaded the match, becauſe the king was 
going backward in the matter of the refor- 
mation: but Cromwell ſet it on vigorouſly. 
It. was ſaid, the lady had great charms in her 
perſon; but ſhe could ſpeak no language 
but Dutch, which the king underſtood nor ; 


nor. was ſhe bred to muſick: and ſhe had a 


ſtiftneſs in her breeding, which was not at 


all accommodated to the king's inclinations; 


The match was at laſt agreed on, and, in 
the end of December, ſhe was brought over. 
The king was impatient, and ſo went incog- 
nito to 8 but was ſtruck when he 
ſaw her. There was a rudeneſs in her, 
which did not at all pleaſe him: he ſwore 
they had brought over a Flanders mare to 
him; and took up an incurable averſion to 
her. He reſolved to break the match, if 
it were poſſible; but his affairs made the 
friendſhip of the German princes to be then 
very neceſſary to him; ſo that he did not 
think it adviſeable to put any aftront on the 
duke of Saxe and Cleve, her brother, and 


| her brother-in-law. The emperor had at 


this time made a haſty journey thro? France; 
and Frarcis and he had an interview, where, 


as the king was informed, a project was laid 
down againſt him, which was chiefly ſer on 


by the pope. Francis was thinking how to 


take Calais, and the other places the king | 
5 


had in France, from him; it had been al 
eaſy. for him to have engaged the king f 
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Scotland againſt him: and the people in the 


north were thought to retain their former 
diſpoſition, to kite ſtill; ſo that a war made 
on the king in ſuch circumſtances, was like 
to find him at a great diſadvantage. This 
made the king more tender of offending the 
Germans. But he tried if that pre- contract 
with the duke of Lorrain's ſon, could furniſh 
him with a fair excuſe to break the match. 
The king expreſſed the great trouble lie was 
in, both to Cromwell, and many of his other 


ſervants; and one of them pleaſantly told 


him, that ſubje&s had this advantage over 
princes, that they choſe wives for themſelves, 


whereas princes were obliged to take ſuch as 


were brought them. But nothing could be 
built on that pre- contract, which was only 
an agreement between the tathers, their 
children being under age; and that was af- 
terwards annulled and broken b 
rents. So Cranmer and Tonſtall being re- 

uired to give their opinions as divines, ſaid, 


There was nothing in it to hinder the king's 


marrying the lady. 


On the 6th of January the king marry d 


her, but expreſſed his diſlike of her ſo viſi- 
bly, that all about him took notice of it; 
and the day after he told Cromwell that he 


had not conſummated his marriage; and he 


believed he ſhould never do it: he ſuſpected 


ſhe was not a virgin: and ſhe had ill ſmells 


about her; fo that his averſion to her was 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he believed 
he” ſhould never be able to change it. 
Cromwell did what he could to overcome 
theſe inclinations ; but that was not to be 
done. And tho' the king lived five months 
with her, and lay often in the bed with her, 
yet his averſion to her rather encreaſed than 


abated. She ſeemed little concerned at it, 


and Expreſſed a great readineſs to concur in 
every thing that might diſengage him from a 
marriage that was ſo unacceptable to him. 


Inſtruments were brought over, to ſhew that 


the contract between her and the prince of 
Lorrain was void: but they took ſome advan- 
tage, becauſe it was not declared, whether 


the contract was in the words of the preſent, 
r Do EIT ti 

IN April there was a ſeſſion of parliament, 
and at the opening of it, as the lord chan- 
cellor declared the matters relating to the 


ſtate, for which the king had called them, 


ſo the vicegerent ſpake to them concerning 


the matters of religion : he told them, there 
was nothing which the king deſired ſo much, 
as an entire union among all his ſubjects ; 
but ſome incendiaries oppoſed it as much 
as he promoted it; and between the raſhneſs 


the pa- 


is not certain. 7 
council, and all of them, that could be found, 


what ſide ſoꝛver they might be: for that 
end, he had appointed the two archbiſliops 
and the biſhops of London, Durham, Win- 


cheſter, Rocheſter, Hereſord, and St. Da- 
vid's; and eleven divines, Thirleby, Ro- 


bert ſon, Cox, Day, Oglethorp, Redmayn, 
Edgeworth, Crayſord, Symons, Robins, we 
Threſham, for ſettling the doctrine : an 

the biſhops of Bath aud Wells, Ely, Sarum, 
Chicheſter,, Worceſter, and Landaff, for the 


ceremonies, , Theſe committees for religion, 


fat as,often as the affairs of the parliamear, 


1 


Which ſhews it was not the king's diſlike of 
the queen that wrought his ruin, otherwiſe 
he had not now raiſed his title. 


- 


A bill was brought into the parliament 


for ſuppreſſing the knights of St. John of Je- 
ruſalem. Theſe were at firſt only an hoſ- 


pital, for entertaining the pilgrims that went 
to viſit the holy grave: and after that, they 


became an order of knights; and they and 
the knights templers conducted and guarded, 
the pilgrims. It was thought for ſome ages 


one of the higheſt expreſſions of devotion to 


CuR Is 1, to go and viſit the places where 


he was crucified, buried, and aſcended to 
heaven: and it was looked on as highly 
meritorious, to go and fight for recovering 


the Holy Land out of the hands of the infi- 


dels; ſo that almoſt every one that died, 


either vowed to go to the holy war, or leſt 
ſomewhat to ſuch as ſhould go. If they re- 


covered, they bought off their vow, by gi- 
ving ſome lands for the entertainment of 
thoſe knights. There were great complaints 


made of the templers ; but whether it was 


their wealth that made them a deſirable, 
prey, or their guilt, that drew ruin on them, 
| They were condemned in a 


were crueily put to death. Bur the other 
order was ſtill continued; and being beaten. 
our of Judea, they ſettled at Rhodes, out of 
which they were lately driven, and were now 
ſettled in Malta. They were under a great . 
maſter, who depended on the pope and the 
emperor. But ſince they could not be 
brought to ſurrender of their own accord, as 
others had done, it was neceſſary to ſuppreſs 


them by act of parliament. Another houſe 


which they had in Ireland, was alſo ſuppreſ- 


ſed, and penſions were reſerved for the priors 


and knights. On the 14th of May, the par- 
liament was prorogued to the 25th, a vote 
having paſs'd, that the bills ſhould continue 

in the 1158 they were in. 5 


could allow of. Two days after the parlia- 
ment met, Cromwell was made carl of Eſſex, 


O x the 12th of June, there was a ſud- Crom- 


den turn at court; for the duke of Norfolk well's fall. 

arreſted Cromwell of high treaſon, and ſent 

him priſoner to the Tower. He had many 

enemies: the meanneſs of his birth made 

the nobility take it ill, to ſee the ſon of a 

blackſmith, made an earl, and have the gar- 

ter glyen him; belides, his being lord privy 

ſeal, lord chamberlain of England, lord vice- 

gerent; and a little while before, he had | T 
alſo the maſterſhip of the rolls. All the po- 

piſh clergy, hated him violently :, they im- 

puted the ſuppreiſion. of monaſteri "Fg 


on the one hand, and inveterate ſuperſtition 
on the other, great diflentions had ariſen. 
Theſe” were inflamed by the reproachſul 
names of papiſt and heretick ; and tho” they 
had how the Word of Go v in all their hands, 
vet they ſtudied rather to juſtify their paſ- 
lions out of it, than to govern their lives by 
it. In order to the removing this, the king 
reſolyed to ſet forth an expoſition of the 
doctrine of CR 18 T, without any corrupt 
mixtutes, and to retain ſuch ceremonies as 
might be of good uſe ; and that being done, 
be was reſolved to puniſh i franforetiors. of 


ITE 
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E monaſteries, and the 
injunctions chat were laid on them, chiefly 
* 7 g * re 


1 
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to his counſels: and it was thought that 


it was mainly by his means that the King and 
the em̃peror continued to be in ſuch ill 


terms. The king did now underſtand, that 
there was no agreement like to be made be- 
tweeen the emperor and Francis, for it ſtuck 


at the matter of the dutchy of Milan; in 


which neither of them would yield to the 
other ; and the king was ſure, they would both 
court his friendſhip in caſe of a war; and 


this made him leſs concerned for the favour | 


of the German princes. So, now Cromwell's 


only hate the queen, but was now come to 
be in love with Catharine Howard, niece to 


the duke of Norfolk; which both raiſed his 


inteteſt, and depreſs d Cromwell, who had 
made the former match. The king was alſo 


had been committed of late; and by making 
him a facrifice, he hoped he ſhould regain 
the affections of his people. The king had 


alſo informations brought him, that he ſe- | 


cretly encouraged thoſe that oppoſed the fix 


ſuddenly, that he had not the leaſt appre- 


henſion of it before the ſtorm brake on him. 
He had the common fate of all diſgraced mi- 


niſters ; his friends forſook him, and his ene- 
mies inſulted over him; only Cranmer ſtuck 
to him, and wrote ecarneftly to the king in 
his favour. * He faid, he found that he 
© had always loved the king above all things, 
© and had ſerved him with ſuch fidelity and 
© ſucceſs, that he believed no king of Eng- 
land had ever a more faithful ſervant: and 
© he wiſhed the king 
counſellor, who both could, and would, 
< ſerve him as he had done.“ So great and 
generous a ſoul had Cranmer, that was 
not turned by changes in his friends fortunes, 
and would venture on the diſpleaſure of fo 
imperious a prince, rather than fail in the 
duties of friendſhip. But the king was now 
reſolved to ruin Cromwell, and thar unjuſt 


practice of attainting, without hearing the | 


parties anſwer for themſelves, which he had 


promoted too much before, was now turned 
upon himſelf, | He had ſuch enemies in the 
houſe of lords, that the bull of attainder was 


_ diſpatched in two days, being read twice in 


one day. Cranmer was abſent, and no other 


would venture to ſpeak for him. But he 


oo 


met with more juſtice in the houſe of com- 
mons, for it ſtuck ten days there. And, in 
the concluſion, a new bill was drawn up 
againſt him, and ſent up. to the lords; to 
which they conſented; and it had the royal 


aſſent. e . 

I x it they ſet forth, © That tho? the king 
© had raiſed him from a baſe ſtate to great 
„ dignities, yet it appeared by many wit- 
« nefſes, that were perſons of honour, that 
he had been the moſt corrupt traitor that 
ever was known. That he had ſet many 


„ 


at liberty that were condemned, or ſuſpec- 


ted of miſpriſion of treaſon. That he had 


Cs. == licences for tranſporting out of the 
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might find ſuch a 


d many paſſports without | 


"The Reyormanion of the 


e ſearch made. That he had faid, He was 
'© ſire of the king. That he had diſperſed 


* many erroneous books, contrary to the 


belief of the ſacrament :. and had ſaid, 


© That every man might adminiſter it as 
« well as a prieſt, That he had licenſed 
many preachers ſuſpected of hereſy ; and 
© had order'd many to be diſcharged that 
© were committed on that account ; and had 


© diſcharged all informers. That he had 


* many hereticks about him. That abovea - 


| w Cro 5 on before he had ſaid, The preaching of 
counſels became unacceptable : with this 


a a ſecret reaſon concurred. The king did not | 


* Barnes and others was good ; and that he 


© would not turn, tho” the king did turn; 
© bur if the King turned, he would fight in 

« perſon againſt him, and all that turned; 
* and drawing out his dagger, he wiſhed 


Cc that might pierce him to the heart, if he 


n. Ihe 6 iſo | © ſhould not do it: he had alſo ſaid, If he 
willing to caſt upon him all the errors that 


* lived a year or two longer, it ſhould not 
© be in the king's power to hinder it. He 
© had likewiſe been found guilty of great 
© oppreſſion and bribery ; and when he heard 
* that ſome lords were taking counſel againſt 


ans 5: bg hands him, he had threaten'd, that he would 
articles, and diſcouraged thoſe who went a- 


Hout the execution of it. His fall came ſo 


© raiſe great ſtirs in England. For theſe 
* things, he was attainted both of high trea- 
© ſon and hereſy.” A proviſo was added, 
for ſecuring the church of Wells, of which 


he had been dean. 


Trxrs was look?d on as very hard mea- 
ſure. It was believed, that he had at leaſt 
verbal orders from the king, for the licences 
and orders that were complained of; and 
perhaps he could have ſhewed ſome in wri- 
ting, if he had been heard to make his an- 
ſwers. Bribery ſeemed to be caſt on him, 
only to render him odious ; but no particu- 
lars were mentioned. Nor was it credible, 
that he could have ſpoken ſuch words of the 
king, as were alledged, eſpecially when he 


was in the height of his favour, and if he 


had ſpoken them above a year before, it is 
not to be imagined that they could have 
been ſo long kept ſecret ; and what was ſaid 
of his drawing out a dagger, look'd like a 
wa to affix an overt act to them. 

 T rs being done, the kin 


to be made to him b 
would ſuffer his marriage to be examined. 
Cranmer and others were ſent down to de- 
ſire the concurrence of the commons ; and 
they ordered twenty of their number to go 
along with the lords, who went all in a 3 
to the king. He granted their deſire, the 
matter being concerted before, So a com- 
miſſion was ſent to the convocation, to 
diſcuſs it; Gardiner open'd it to them, and 
they appointed a committee for the exami- 
nation of witneſſes. The ſubſtance of the 
whole evidence. amounted to theſe particu- 
lars, That the matter of the pre- contract 
withzthe prince of Lorrain was not fully 
clear; and ir did not appear, that it was 
made by the queen; or whether ir was in 
the words of the preſent time or nor. That 
the king had marry'd her againſt his will, 


and had not given an inward and compleat 


confent ; and that he had never conſum- 


| mated the marriage; ſo that they ſaw, he 
could have no iſſue by the queen, 


Upon 
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; went on to The king" 
move for a divorce. An addreſs was moved marriage 


the lords, That he annulled, 
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theſe grounds the whole convocation, with 
one conſent, annulled the marriage, and de- 
clared both parties free. This was the 
groſſeſt piece of compliance that the king 
had from his clergy in his whole reign : for 
as they knew that there was nothing in the 
pretended pre- contract, ſo by voiding the 
marriage, becauſe the conſent was not in- 
ternal and free, they made a moſt pernicious 


precedent for breaking all publick treaties ; 


for ſince none can know mens hearts, it 
would be eaſy for every one to pretend that 
he had not given a perfect conſent; and that 


being allowed, there could be no confidence 


nor ſafety among men any more. And, in 
the proceſs for the king's firſt divorce, they 
had laid it down as a principle, that a mar- 
riage was compleat, tho' it were never con- 
ſummated. But, in a word, the king was 
reſolved to be rid of the queen; and the 
clergy were reſolved not to offend him: and 
they rather ſought out reaſons to give a co- 
lour to their ſentence, than paſte it on the 
force of thoſe reaſons. Cromwell was re- 
quired to ſend a declaration of all he knew 
concerning the marriage, which he did; 
but ended in theſe moſt abject words, 
Written with the heavy heart, and trem- 
© bling hand of your highneſs's moſt heavy, 


and moſt miſerable - priſoner, 'and- poor 


'©-flave, Tho. Cromwell.“ And under his 
ſubſcription he wrote, Moſt ſacred prince, 
I cry for mercy, | mercy, mercy.” The 
judgment of the convocation was reported 
to the houſe of lords by Cranmer ; and the 
"reaſons were open'd by Gardiner : they were 
ſent down'to the commons to give them the 
fame account; and both houſes were ſatis- 
fied with it. Next day, ſome lords were 
ſent to the queen, who had retired to Rich- 
mond. They told her, the king was reſol- 
ved to declare her his adopted ſiſter, and to 
ſettle 4000 1. a year on her, if ſhe would 
"conſent to it; which ſhe chearfully em- 
braced; and it being left to her choice, ei- 


ther to live in England, or to return to her 
brother, ſhe preferred the former. They 


preſs d her to write to her brother, that all 


this matter was done with her good will; 


that the king uſed her as a father; and that 
therefore he, and the other allies, ſhould 
not take this ill at his hands. She was a 
little averſe to this, but was prevailed on to 
do it. When things were thus prepared, 
the act confirming 85 judgment of the con- 
vocation, paſs'd without any oppoſition. An 


act paſs'd, mitigating. one clauſe in the act 
5 which, the pains of 
death for the marriage or incontinence of the 
ed into a forfeiture of 
their goods and benefices. Another act 


of the ſix articles; 
clergy, were ch 


paſs'd, authorizing thoſe committees of bi- 


 thops and divines that had been named by 
the king, both for their doctrine and cere- 
- monies, to go on in it, and appointing that 
what ſhould be agreed on by them, and 
- publiſhed: with the king's approbation, 
_"thonld bind the ſubjects as much as if every 
particular in it had been enumerated in rhat 
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det any law or cuſtom to the contrary not- 
Withſtanding. But à proviſo was added, 


trary to the laws then in force. Which 
contradiction in the proviſo's ſeems to have 
been put in on deſign to keep all eccleſiaſti- 
cal proceedings under the inſpection of the 
ſecular courts, ſince they are the only ex- 
pounders of acts of parliament. Another 
act paſs' d, That no pretence of a pre- con- 
tract ſhould be made uſe of to annul a mar- 
riege duly ſolemnized and conſummated : 
and that no degrees of kindred, but thoſe 
enumerated in the law of Moſes, might hin- 
der a marriage. This laſt was added, to 
enable the king to marry Catharine Howard, 
that was .conlin-german to Anne Boleyn, 
which was one of the degrees prohibited by 
the canon law ; but the reaſon of the former 
= 1s not known. It directly condemns the 

ing's divorce of Anne Boleyn, grounded on 
à pretended pre-contra&t. Sens O07 | 

TAE province of Canterbury gave the 
king a ſubſidy of 4s. in the pound, to be 
payed in two years, with a preamble of high 


acknowledgments of their happineſs under 


his protection. A ſubſidy was alſo asked of 


the laity; but in the houſe of commons it 


was much oppoſed : many ſaid, They had 
given the king the abbey-lands, in hopes 
that no ſubſidies ſhould have been any more 


demanded ; and it ſhewed a ftrange profuſe- 


neſs, that now, within a year after that, a 
ſubſidy was demanded. But it was anſwer- 
ed, That the king had been at great charge 
in fortifying his coaſts, and in keeping up 
ſuch leagues beyond ſea, as preſerved the 
nation in ſafety; a tenth, and four fifteenths 
were granted. Seyeral bills of attainder were 
paſs d: and, in concluſion, the king ſent a 


general pardon, out of which Cromwell and 


divers others were excepted ; and then the 
parliament was diſſolved. Cromwell's mean 
addreſſes could not preſerve him: ſo he was 
executed on the 28th of July: he thanked 


| GoD for bringing him to die in that man- 


ner, which was juſt on the account of his 
© ſins againſt Gop, and his offences againit 
© his prince. He-declared, that he doubted 
© of no article of the catholick faith, nor of 
any ſacrament of the church. He faid, he 
© had been ſeduced, but now he died 1n the 
© catholick faith, and denied he had ſup- 
© ported the preachers of ill opinions. He 
deſired all their prayers, and prayed very 
fervently for himſelf ; and thus did he end 
his days. DR | | 
Hk roſe meer'y by the ſtrength of his na- 
tural paris, for his education was ſuitable to 
his mean extraction; only he had all the 
New Teſtament in latin, by heart. He 
carried his greatneſs with extraordinary mo- 
deration, and fell rather under the weight of 
popular odium, than guilt. At his death he 
mixed none of the ſuperſtitions of the church 
ef Rome with his devotions: ſo it was ſaid, 
that he uſed the word | catholick faith] in 
its true ſenſe, and in oppoſition to the no- 
velties of the church of Rome: mt his am- 
| biguous way of expreſſing himſelf made the. 
| papiſts ſay, That he died repenting of his 
hereſy. But the proteſtants ſaid, that he 
died in the ſame perſuaſions in which he li- 
ved. With him fell the office of the king's 


That nothing might be done by them con- 


vicegerent, and none aſter him have aſpired 
ö to 


who firſt carry'd it. 
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to that character, that roved ſo fatal to him | 


t was believed that 
the king lamented his death when it was too 
late; and the miſeries that fell on the new 


queen, and on the duke of Norfolk and his 
family, were look'd on as ſtrokes from hea- 
ven on them, for their cruel proſecuting this 


unfortunate miniſter, With his fall, the 
progreſs of the reformation ſtopt; for Cran- 
mer could never gain much ground after this, 


and, indeed, many hoped that he ſhould be 


quickly ſent after Cromwell: ſome com- 


plained of him in the houſe of commons, and 
Informations were brought the king, that 


the chief encouragement that the hereticks 


had, came from him. 


A bock of TAE eccleſiaſtical committees, imployed 


publiſh'd 
by the bi- 
ſhops, 


5 | 


by the king, were now at work, and gave 
the laſt finiſhing to a book formerly prepared, 
but at this time corre&ed and explained in 


many particulars. They began with the ex- 
planation of faith, which, according to the 


doctrine of the church of Rome, was thought 


an implicit believing whateyer the church | 
_ propoſed: but the reformers made it the 


chief ſubject of their books and ſermons, to 
- perſuade people to believe in CHRIST, and 
not in the church; and made great uſe of 


thoſe places in which it was ſaid, That 


Chriſtians are juſtified by faith only: tho 
ſome explained this in ſuch a manner, that 
it gave their adverſaries advantages to charge 


works; but they all 1 5 that tho' they 
were not neceſſary to jultification, yet the 


them that they denied the neceſſity of good 


were neceſſary to ſalvation. They differ'd 
alſo in their notion of good works. 'The 
church of Rome taught, That the honour 


done to GoD in images, or to the ſaints in 


their ſhrines and relicks, or to the prieſts, 
were the beſt ſort of good works; whereas 


the reformers preſs'd juſtice and mercy mot, 
and diſcover'd the ſuperſtition of the other. 
The opinion of the merit of good works was 
alſo ſo highly raiſed, that many thought 
they purchaſed heaven by them. This the 


reformers did alſo correct, and taught the 


people to. depend meerly upon the death and 


interceſſion of CHRIST. Others moved 


ſabtiller queſtions; as, whether obedience 


was an eſſential part of faith, or only a con- 


ſequent of it? This was a nicety ſcar be- 


coming divines, that built only on the ſim- 


plicity of the ſcriptures, and condemned the 


ſubtilties of the ſchools: and it was faid, 


were ſafe enough. 


much extolled by St, Paul. 


that men of ill lives abuſed this doctrine, and 
thought, that if they could but aſſure them- 
ſelves that CAARITSHH died for them, they 


$0 now, when they fettled the notion of 
faith, they divided it into two ſorts : the 
one was a perſuaſion of the truth of the goſ- 
pel; but the other carry'd with it a ſubmiſ- 


fion to the will of Gop; and both hope, 


love, and obedience: belong'd to it; which 
was the faith profeſſed in baptiſm, and fo 
t was not to 


be ſo underſtood, as if it were a certainty of 
our being predeſtinated, which may be only 
a preſumption, ſince all Gop's promiſes are 


made to us on conditions; but it was an 
entire receiving the Whole goſpel according 


to our baptiſmal vows. Cranmer took greac 
pains to ſtate this matter right, and made a 
large collect ion of many places, all written 
with his own hand, both out of antient and 
modern authors, concerning faith, juſtifica- 
tion, and the merit of good works, and con- 
cluded with this, That our juſtification was 
to be aſcribed only to the merits of CHRIST; 


and that thoſe who are juſtified muſt have 


charity as well as faith; but that neither of 
theſe was the meritorious cauſe of juſtifica- 
cation, After this: was ſtated, they made 
next a large and full explanation of the Apo- 
ſtle's Creed, with great judgment; and many 
excellent practical inferences. The defi- 
nition they gave of the eatholick church, 
runs thus: It comprehended all aſſemblies 
of men in the whole world that received 
the faith of CHRIS, who ought to hold 
an unity of love and brotherly agreement 
together, by which they became members 
* of the catholick church. After this, they 
explained the ſeven ſacramente. 


c 
c 


IN opening theſe, there were great de- 


bates; for, as was formerly mention'd, the 


method uſed was to open the point enquired 
into, by propoſing many queries, and every 
one was to give in his anſwer to theſe, with 
the reaſons of it; and then others were ap- 
pointed to make an abſtract of thoſe things, 
in which they all either agreed or differed. 


The original papers, relating to theſe points, 
are yet preſerved, which ſhew with how 


great conſideration they proceeded in the 


y | changes that were then made. Cranmer had 


at this time ſome particular opinions con- 
cerning eccleſiaſtical offices; that they were 
derived from the king, as other civil offices 
were, and that ordination was not indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, and was only a ceremony 
that might be uſed or laid aſide; but that 


the authority was conveyed to churchmen 


only by the king's commiſſion ; yet he deli- 
ver' d his opinion in this matter with great 
modeſty ; and he not only ſubſcribed the 
book in which the contrary do&rine was 
eſtabliſhed, but afterwards publiſhed it in a 
book which he writ in king Edward's days; 
from whence it appears, that he changed his 
mind in this particular. Baptiſm was ex- 
plained as had been done formerly; penance 
was made to conſiſt in the abſolution of the 


prieſts, which had been formerly declared 


only to be deſirable where it could be had. 
In the communion, both tranſubſtantiatiou, 
private maſſes, and communion in one kind, 


were aſſerted. They aſſerted the obligation 


of the Levitical Law about the degrees of 


marriage, and the indiſſolubleneſs of that 
bond. They ſet out the divine inſtitution of 


prieſts and deacons; and that no biſhop had 
authority over another; they made a long 
excurſion againſt the pope's pretenſions, an 


for juſtifying the king's ſupremacy. They 


ſaid, Confirmation was inſtituted by the 
apoſtles, and was profitable, but not neceſ- 
fary to ſalvation : and they aſſerted extream 
unction to have been commanded by the apo- 
ſtles, for the health both of ſoul. and body. 
Then were the Ten Commandments explain- 


| ed, the ſecond was added to the firſt, but the 
words, For I am the Loxd thy God, Sc. 


were 
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were left out. It was declared, That no godly, 


honour was to be done unto images, and that 
they ought only to be_ reverenced for their 


ſakes whom they ' repreſented : therefore the 
preferring of one image to another, and the 
making pilgrimages and . offerings to them, 
was condemned; but the cenſing them, or 
kneeling before them, was permitted; yet 


the people were to be taught that theſe 
things were done only to the honour of Gop. 


Invocation: of ſaints, as interceſſors, was al- 
lowed; but immediate addreſs to them for 


the bleſſings that were prayed for, was con- 


demned. The ſtrict. reſt from labour on the 


ſerenth day, was declared to be ceremonial; 


but it was necoſſary to reſt from ſin and car- 
nal pleaſute, and to follow. holy duties. The 
other commandments were explained in a 
very plain and practical way. Then was 
the Lord's Prayer explained, and it was aſ- 
ſerted, That the people ought only to pray 
in their vulgar tongues for exciting their de- 
votion the more: the angels ſalutation to 
the Virgin was alſo paraphraſed. They 
handled free-will, and defined it to be a 


power, by which the will, guided by reaſon, 
did, without conſtraint, diſcern and chooſe 


good and evil; the former by the help of 


Go v's ſpirit, and the latter of itſelf. Grace 


was ſaid to be offered to all men, but was 


made effectual by the application of the free- 


will to it: and grace and free-will did con- 


ſiſt well toge 


ther, the one being added for 
the help of the other, and therefore preachers 


were warned not to depreſs either of them 
too much, in order to the exaltation of the 


other. Men were juſtified freely 


by the 


grace of Gop, but that was applied by faith, 


in which both the fear of Go p, repentance, 
and amendment of life were included. All 


- curious reaſonings about predeſtination were 
condemned: for men could not be aſſured of 


their election, but by feeling the mot ions 


of Go p's holy ſpirit appearing in a good and 


virtuous life, and perſevering in that to the 


end. Good works were neceſſary, which 


were not the ſuperſtitious inventions of 
monks and friars, nor only moral good works 
done by the power of nature, but were the 
works of charity flowing from a pure heart, 


and faith unfeigned: faſting, and the other 


fruits of penance, were alſo good works, but 


of an inferior nature to juſtice and the other 


virtues: good works were meritorious, yet 
ſince they were wrought in men by Gov's 


Spirit, all boaſting was excluded. 


ended with an account of prayer for ſouls 


. departed, almoſt the ſame. that was 
articles publiſhed before. 


in the 


Tus book was writ in a plain and maſ- 


culine ſtile, fit for weak capacities, and yet 
ſtrong and weighty: and the parts of it that 


related to practice were admirable. To this 


they added a preface, declaring the care 
they had uſed in examining the ſcriptures 
and antient doctors, out of whom they com- 


piled this book. The king added another 


They 


preface, in | which he condemned the hypo- 
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eriſy and ſuperſtition of one ſort, and the 
thy ps; another ſort ; to correct both, 


na 


order d this book to be made and 


publiſhed: and he required. his people 


x 


o 


verning its members. The popi 
though they had recovered much ground, that 
ſeemed loſt formerly, they knew the re- 


read and print it in their hearts, and pray 


to G 0D. to grant them the Spirit of humility 
for receiving it aright : and he charged the 


Inferior people to remember that their office 
Was not to teach, but to be taught; and to 


practiſe what they heard; rather than diſpute 
about it, But this preface was not added 


till two years after the book was put out; 


for it mentions the approbation that was 
given to it in parliament, and the reſtraint 


that was put on reading the ſcriptures, of 


which an account 5 ve BED afterwards. 
Tu E reformers were diflatisfied with many 


things in the book, yet were glad to find 
the morals of religion ſo well opened ; for 


the purity of ſoul; which that might effect, 
would diſpoſe people. to ſound opinions ; 
many ſuperſtitions practices were alſo con- 
demned, and the goſpel-covenant was right- 


ly ſtated: One article was alſo aſſerted in 


it, which open'd the way to a further refor- 
mation; for every national church was de- 
Clared to be a compleat body with power to 
reform hereſies, and do every thing that was 
neceſſary for preſerving its own Purity, or go- 


party, 


formers would never ſubmit to all things in 


this book, which would alienate the king 


from them; but they were ſafe, being re- 


ſolved to comply with him in every thing, 
and without doing that, it was like to be 
uneaſy to live in England ; for the king's 
peeviſhneſs grew upon him with his age. 


| Now the correſpondence between the king 
and the German princes fell upon the change 


that was made in the miniſtry, and a ſecret 
treaty was ſet on foot between the king and 
the emperor. All the changes that the com- 
mittee appointed for the ceremonies made, 


were only the razure of ſome offices and 


collects, and the ſetting out of a new primer, 
with the vulgar devotions for the common 


people; but the changes were not ſo great, as 
that it was neceſſary to reprint the miſſals or 
breviaries ; for the old books were ſtill made 
uſe of. Yet theſe raſures were ſuch, that in 
queen Mary's time the old books were all 


| called in, and the nation was put to the 
charge of buying new ones, which was 


conſiderable, ſo great was the number of 
the books of offices, 


TAE popiſh party ſtudied now to engage Barnes 


the king into new 


everities againſt the re- and others 


formers ; the firſt inſtances of theſe fell on fall _ 


three preachers, Barnes, Gerard, and Je- 
rome, who had been early. wrought on by 


| Luther's books. Barnes had, during Wol- 
ſey's greatneſs, reflected much on him in a 


ſermon which he preached at Cambridge; 
but Gardiner was then his friend, and 
brought him off, he having abjured ſome ar- 


ticles. that were objected to him: yet upon 


new complaints he was again put in priſon, 
but he made his eſcape, and fled to Ger- 
many, and became ſo conſiderable, that he 
was ſent over to England by the king of 
Denmark, as chaplain to his ambaſſadors; 


but he went back again. The biſhop of 


Hereford meeting him at Smalcald, ſent him 
over to England, with a ſpecial Wer e 
25 | dation 


rouble. 
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were attainte 
derated with Reginald Pool, and for intend- 
ing to ſurprize Calais; and as there was a 
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dation to Cromwell : he was after that much 
imployed in the negotiations which the veg | 
had with the Germans; and had the miſ- 
fortune to be the firſt that was ſent with the 
propoſition for Anne of Cleve. In Lent, 
this year, Bonner appointed thoſe three to 
have their turns at St. Paul's Croſs. Gar- 
diner preached alſo there, and fell on juſti- 
fication, which he handled according to the 
notions of the ſchools; but Barnes and the 
other two did directly refute his ſermon, 
when it came to their turns to preach, not 
without indecent reflections on his perſon. 
This was repreſented to the king 5s a great 
inſolence, he being both a biſhop and a 
' privy counſellor : ſo the king commanded 
them to go and give him fatisfaQtion : he 
ſeemed to carry the matter with much mo- 
deration, and readily. forgave all that was 
perſonal, tho' it was believed that it ſtuck 


deep in him. In concluſion, they confeſſed 


. . BY p 9. . — 3 | 
their indiſcretion, and promiſed tor the fu- 
ture to be more cautious, and renounced 


© ſome articles, of which it was thought their 
_ ſermons favoured ; as, that Gop was the 
author of ſin ; that good works were not ne- 


ceſſary to ſalvation; and that princes ought 


other niceties were in diſpute concerning 


juſtification; but the king thought theſe 
were not of ſuch conſequence, that it was 
0 neceſſary to make them ab jure them. Barnes 
and his friends were required to preach a re- 
cantation ſermon at the Spittle, and to ask 
Gardiner's pardon ; but tho' they obeyed 
this, yet it was faid, that in one place they 
_ juſtified what they recanted in another; at 
which the king was ſo much provoked, that 
without hearing them, he ſent them to the 
Tower, At that time Cromwell either could 
not protect them, or would not interpoſe 
in a matter which gave the king ſo great of- 
fence. When the parliament came, they 


were attainted of hereſy, without being 


brought to make their anſwers: no particu- 
lar errors were objected to them, only they 
were condemned to be burnt as deteſtable 
hereticks in general words. In the fame act, 


by which hey were condemned, four other 
of treafon, for being confe- 


ſtrange mixture in their condemnation, ſo 


the like was in their execution: for Abel, 


Featherſton, and Powell, that were attaint- 


ed in the ſame parliament for owning the 
| pope's ſupremacy, were executed with them, 
and were coupled together in the hurdles in 


which they were carried to Smithfield ; the 


king in this affecting an extravagant appear 


ance of impartiality in his juſtice. 
BARNEs being tied to the ſtake, went 
over the articles of the Creed, and declared 


his belief of them all, and that he abhorred 
the impious opinions of ſome German ana- 
baptiſts. He aſſerted the neceſſity of good 
_ works, but aſcribed juſtification wholly: to 
the merits; of 'Cuxrs T; he profeſſed all 


due reverence to the faints, but ſaid he ſaw" 


they were accuſed of ? but none made an- 
ſwer ; he prayed Go p to forgive all that 
ſought their death, and, in particular, Gar- 
diner, if he had done it: then prayed for the 
king and the prince, and expreſſed his loy- 
alty to the king; that he believed all his 
juſt laws were to be obeyed for conſcience 
fake, and that in no caſe it was lawful to 
reſiſt him: he ſent ſome deſires to the king, 
as that he would apply the abbey- lands to 
good uſes, and the relief of his poor ſub- 
jects; that he would puniſn the contempt of 
marriage that was ſo common, and would put 
a ſtop to the liberty many took of caſting off 
their wives, and living in whoredom; that 
ſwearers might be puniſhed; and that ſince 
the king had begun to ſet forth the chriſtian 
religion, that he would go on with it; for a 
great deal remained yet to be done: he 
asked the forgiveneſs of all people whom he 
might have at any time offended ; and fo 
turned and prepared himſelf for death. Then 
the other two ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe ; 
they declared their faith, and exhorted the 
people to a good life, and mutual love; and 
they all prayed and embraced one another; 


—— 


1; and that Princes. | after that, the fire was ſet to. The con- 
not to be obeyed in all their juſt laws. Some 


ſtancy they expreſſed, together with the gen- 
klenels of 52 debortment towards Choir 
enemies, made great impreſſions on the ſpec- 
tators, and caſt a heavy imputation on Gar- 
diner, as the procurer of their deaths, tho 
he juſtified himſelf in an apology which he 
printed; in which he denied any other ac- 
ceſſion to it, but giving his vote to the bill 
of attainder. Bonner began now to ſhew 
himſelf in his own colour: he had courted 
Cromwell more than any perſon whatſoever ; 
yet the very day after his diſgrace,” he ſhew- 
ed his ingratitude; for Grafton, that had 
printed the bible, and was much in Crom- 
well's favour upon that account, meeting 


| Bonner, expreſſed his ſorrow for Cromwell's 


being ſent to the Tower; but the other an- 
ſwered, That it had been good he had been 


| there much ſooner, Grafton ſaw his error 
in ſpeaking ſo freely, and went from him: 


but ſome verſes being printed in Cromwell's 
praiſe, Bonner informed the council what 
Grafton had ſaid to him, and ſo thought it 
was probable he had printed them; yet he 
had ſo many friends, that he was let go. He 
procured many to be indicted upon the act 
of the ſix articles; but an order came from 
the king to ſtop further proceedings; yet he 
picked out one inſtance which did equally 
diſcover his brutal cruelty, and his want of 
judgment. One Mekins, not above fifteen 
years old, had ſaid ſomewhat againſt the 
corporal preſence, and in commendation of 


Dr. Barnes: the witneſſes differed in their 


evidence; one ſwore he had ſaid the ſacra- 
ment was only a ceremony; the other ſwore 
he had faid, it was only a ſignification: ſo 
two grand juries returned an ignoramus on 
the dill; upon which he fell into a fit of 
— violent rage; and he made the 
ſecond grand jury go aſide and conſider bet- 
ter of it; they being terriſied, found a bill, 


no warrant to pray for them; he asked the and he was condemned to be burnt; but 
5 ſheriff and the people, If they knew'for what hoping to be preſerved by what he ſhould 
they were condenmed, . and what hereſies I ſay; ut the ſtake, he railed at Barnes, and 
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cheſter, Durham, Worceſter, Ely, Rocheſ- 
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praiſed Bonner much : yet that did not ſave 


him. Two were burnt at Salisbury, and 
two at Lincoln; upon the fame ftatute : be- 
ſides great numbers that were put in priſon. 
Ir the end of this year the king began to 
endow the new biſhopricks : Weſtminſter 
was the firſt, in which he endow*d a biſhop- 
rick, a deanary, twelve prebendaries, a choir, 
and other officers. The year after this, he 


endowed Cheſter, Gloceſter, and Peterbo- 


rough; but in theſe cathedrals he only en- 
dowed fix prebendaries; two years after he 
likewiſe endowed. Oxford and Briſtol. The 
foundations had preambles almoſt the ſame 
-with that of the act of parliament that em 


power d him to crect them; he promoted 


the biſhops to thoſe ſees by a ſpecial writ, 
tho' that was to go thereafter in the way of 
election, as it was in the other ſees: he alſo 
converted the priories of Canterbury, Win- 


ter, and Carliſle, into collegiate churches, 


conſiſting of deans and prebendaries. But as 


all this came far ſhort of what the king had 
at firſt intended, ſo the channel in which 
thoſe foundations run, differed much from 
what Cranmer had projected, whoſe intereſt 
was fo low at court, that his opinion was not 
now regarded as it had been formerly. He 
intended to have reſtored the cathedrals to | 


| What they had been at firſt, to be colleges 


and nurſeries for the dioceſe, and to have ſet 
up readers of the learned tongues, and of 
divinity, in them, that ſo a conſiderable 
number of young clerks might have been 
trained up under the biſhop's eye, both in 
their ſtudies, and in a courſe of devotion ; 
to be by him pur afterwards into livings, 
according to their merit and improvemear. 
The want of ſuch ' houſes for the ſtrict edu- 
cation of thoſe who are to ſerve in the church, 


has been the occaſion of many fatal conſe- 


quences ſince that time, by the ſcandals 
which men, initiated to the facred functions, 


before they were well prepared for them, 


have given the world. The popiſh party 
beyond ſea cenſured theſe endowments, both 
as being a very defective reſtitution of the 
lands that had been invaded, and as an in- 
vaſion on the ſpiritual authority, when the 
king'divided dioceſes, and removed churches 
from one juriſdiction, and put them under 
another. To which it was anſwered, That 
as their practices againſt the king had put 
him to ſuch a charge, that he could not exe- 
cute what he at firit intended; ſo both the 
Roman emperors,” and other chriſtian Kings, 
had regulated and divided the eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, 'and made primates and patri- 
archs as they pleaſed. | Ely in England was 
taken out Lincoln „ only by the king and 
his parliament, tho" P. Nicolaus did offici- 
ouſly ſend a confirmation of it, that being an 
art of the papacy to offer confirmations un- 
ſought,” and afterwards to found a right on 
ſuch a precedent; ſo that receiving à coh- 
firmation, was made to paſs fot an acknow-. 
ledgment of an authority in that ſee to grant 
it; upon which the popes afterwards pre- 
tended; that ſuch things cbuld not be done 
Without their confenr. © Here the ſeries of 
the King's 
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ends ; what he did after this, was by ftarts; 
| backwards or forwards, as the humour took 


| ſtate affairs: he had no miniſter about him, 
that had any aſcendant over him. Sickneſs 
and years increaſed his imperious temper ; 


. . — ; » o 
him, and many errors were committed by him. 


All- hallowtide, under the pain of 408. a 
month after that, till they had got one. The 


bout it, nor to diſturb divine ſervice by 
reading it during the maſs; but to read ir 
humbly and reverently for their inſtruction 
and edification. Six of theſe were ſet up in 
divers places of St. Paul's: but Bonner be- 
ing aſraid of the miſchief they might do, 


poſted up near them, an admonition to the 


people, That none ſhould read them with 
vain-glory and corrupt affections, or draw 
multitudes about them when they read them. 
But great numbers gathered about thoſe that 


be reading them aloud à great part of the 
day. Many ſent their children to ſchool, 
and when they had learned to read, they 
carried them to church to read the bibles; 
ſome began likewiſe to argue from them, 
particularly againſt taking away the chalice 
in the communion, and the worſhip in an 
unknown tongue; upon which Bonner ſet 
up a new advertiſement, and threatened to 
remove them, if theſe abuſes were not cor- 
rected: and upon the complaints made of 
thoſe” things, the free uſe of the ſcriptures 
was afterwards much reſtrained. This year 


two collegiate churches at Burton upon 
Trent, and Thornton, conſiſting of a dean 
and four prebendaries a- piece. Cranmer 
obſerving the exceſſes in biſhops tables, by 
which, under the name of | hoſpitality, ſo 
much was conſumed in great entertainments, 
that they were diſabled from more neceſſary 
and profitable acts of charity, made a regu- 
lation, that an archbiſhop ſhould not have 
above lix diſhes of meat, and four of ban- 
quet ; a biſhop not aboye five of meat, and 
four of banquet z a dean or archdeacon not 
above four, and two of one and the other; 
and inferior churchmen might not have above 
eus diſhes. But this eich nor tale eder; 
and ſumptuous tables ſtill continued, though 
the revenues were much impaired; and 
thus, beſides the other ill effects of theſe, a 
great part of the church-rents goes for enter- 
| n the rich, which ſhould be applied to 


meet his 
promiſed | He was 
an extraordinary prince, a great patron, both 
of leatning and juſtice ; but out of meaſure 
addicted to his pleaſures. The. clergy. of 
Scorland were very apprehenſive of his ſeeing 
His uncle, left king 
faded him to follow the copy he had ſet to 


advance towards a refortation x 


ſions, tlie 
"IB 0 rance, 


his K. 187 and they uſed ſuch perſua- 
t theſe, ſeconded by a _— from 


him: nor was he fleady in his councils in 


ſo that his counſellors had a hard task pleaſe 


people were alſo charged not to diſpute a- 


read; and ſuch as had good voices, uſed to 


the king added 'to his former foundations, - 


. 


enry might have per- 
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A new impreſſion of the bible was at this The Piple 
time finiſhed ; and the king required all pa- fe vp in 
riſhes to provide one of them by the next urches. 


Tuts ſummer the king went to York, to he affairs 
. king of Scotland, who of Scot- 
1 im an interview there. He Was land. 


— 


94 (The RezonMmaAntioN: of the 

© * France, diverted the king from his purpoſe. 

' Biſhop Burner, in this place, digrefſes a lit- 
rle to give an account of the ſtate of Scot- 


had confeſſed it to him in private; and he 
charged him to anſwer for that to Go p. By 
this time the gun- powder was brought, and 
| the fire was kindled, and he-died, often re- 
peating theſe words: Lord Jeſus, receive my 
foul. Campbel became ſoon after frantick, 
and died within a year. Both theſe laid to- 
gether, made great impreſſions on the peo- 
ple: and now theſe points began to be in- 
quired into, many received the new opinions. 
eaton, a dominican, the king's confeſſor, 
preaching in Lent, fer out the nature of true 
repentance, and the method to it, without 
mixing the directions which the friats com- 
monly gave on that ſub jet; nd when an- 
other friar ſhewed the defectiveneſs of what 
he had taught, he defended himſelf in an- 
other ſermon, and reflected on thoſe biſhops 
that did not preach, and called them dumb 
dogs. But the clergy would not meddle 
with him, till they found him in ill terms 
with the king: and the freedom he uſed in 


land at that time. | RY: 

Tux long alliance between Scotland and 

France made it, that Paris was the place where 

the learned of that nation had their educa- 

tion: yet. aſtet the year 1412, learning came 

to have more footing there, and univerſities 

were ſet up in ſeveral epiſcopal ſees; at the 

ſame time ſome of Wickliff's followers began 

to creep into Scotland; and one Resby, an 

Engliſhman, was burnt (1407) for teaching 

Tome opinions contrary to the pope's autho- 

rity. Some years after that Paul Craw, an 

Huſſite and Bohemian, was burnt, for infu- 

ſing the opinions of that party into ſome at 

St. Andrews. About the end of that cen- 

tury, Lollardy, as it was then called, was 

5 ipread into many parts of the dioceſe in 
| Gtafrow ; for which ſeveral perſons of qua- 
. 1ity were accuſed : but they anſwered the 

archbiſhop of that ſee with ſuch aſſurance, 


* * 
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that he diſmiſſed them, having admoniſh'd 


'them to. content themſelves with the faith of 


the church, and to beware of new dodctrines. 
. immorality, 


The ſame ſpirit of | 
and ſuperſtition, had over-run the clergy 
there, that was ſo much [complained of in 


the other parts of Europe: only it may be 


ſuppoſed, that in nations leſs polite and 


learned, it was in proportion greater than it 


was elſewhere. The total neglect of the 
paſtoral care, and the groſs ſcandals of the 
clergy, poſſeſſed the people with ſuch pre- 


judices againſt them, that they were eaſily 


diſpoſed to hearken to new preachers. Pa- 


trick Hamilton, nobly born, nephew by his 
father to the earl of Arran, and to the duke 


of Albany by his mother, was bred up on 


deſigu to be highly preferred, and had an 
abbey given him for proſecuting his ſtudies. 


He went to travel, and in Germany grew ac- 
quainted with Luther and Melancthon, and 
being poſſeſſed with their opinions, he re- 
turned to Scotland, and laid open the errors 
and corruptions then received in the church. 
He was invited to St. Andrew's, to confer 


concerning theſe points; upon which he was 


condemned and put in priſon. Articles 
were objected to him; and upon his refuſing 
to abjure them, Beaton, archbiſhop of St. 


Andrew's, with the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, | 


three biſhops, and five abbots, condemn'd 


him as an obſtinate heretick, and deliver'd 
him to the ſecular power, and order d the 


execution to be that afternoon ; for the king 
Had gone in pilgrimage to Roſs, and they 
were afraid, leſt upon his return, Hamilton's 
friends might have interceded effectually for 
him. He was tied to the ſtake, and expreſ- 
ſed great joys in his ſuftcrings, ſince by theſe 


© he, wasroentet into everlaſting life. A train 
of powder being fired, it did not kindle the 
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fewel, but only burnt his face; ſo a ſtop was 
made till more powder was brought; and 
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called a 
maintaining the pope's authority, and pro- 
ceeding againſt hereticks; yet the pope cor 
not engage him to make war on England. 


vid's, to him, with ſome boo 
Written in defence of his proceedings, and 
deſired him to examine them impartially. 
He alſo propoſed an 
| 10re Wa: | a match. n 
in that time the friars call'd oft to him to | 
recant, and pray to the virgin, and to ſay 
the ſalve regina. One friar Campbel was 
very officious among the reſt, who had been 
oft with him in prifon. He | 
That he knew he was nat an hererick, 


king's eldeſt daughter, and promiſed that he 
ſhould be made duke of York, and lord lieu- 
tenant. of the whole kingdom: yet the clergy. 


goo. of, that King, Magielens.. | He: 


reproving him for his vices, quickly alie- 


nated the king from him; upon which, they 
reſolved to fall upon him; but he withdrew 
into England, and wrote to the king, taxing 
the clergy for their cruelty, and praying him 
to reſtrain it. One Forreſt, an ignorant be- 
nedictine; was accuſed for having ſpoken _ 
honourably of Patrick Hamilton, and was 

put in priſon. In confeſſion to a friar, he 
acknowledg'd, he thought he was a good 
man, and that the articles for which he was 
condemned, might be defended. The friar 
diſcover'd this, and it was received as evi- 
dence, and upon it he was condemned and 
burnt. Divers others were brought into the 
biſhops, courts, of whom the greateſt. part 
abjured ; but two were more reſolute : one 
Gourley denied purgatory, and the pope's 
authority; another was David Smeton, who 
being a fiſherman, had refuſed to pay the 
tithe of his fiſh ; and when the vicar came 


to take them, he ſaid, The tithe was taken 


where the ſtock grew, and therefore he 
threw the tenth fiſh into the ſea: for this 
and other opinions, he was condemned, and 
they were both burnt at one ſtake. Several 
others were accuſed; of whom, ſome fled to 


England, and others went over.to Germany. 


The changes made in England, raiſed in all 
the people a curioſity of ſearching, into, mat- 
ters of religion; and that was always fatal to 


ſuperſtition. Fope Clement the VIIth wrote 
in 


earneſtly to the king of Scotland to continue 
fim to the catholick faith: upon which he 
liament, and made new laws for 


pope could 


King Henry ſent Barlow, biſhop of St. Da- 
$ thiat were 


. 


interview at Lork, and 
m and lady 51755 the 
that he 


diyerted him from this, and perſuaded him 
rſon. to France, and court the 


* 


married 


married her in January 1537; but ſhe died | was in the Roman tongue, and how. true a 
in May. She had been bred in the queen of | judge he was, both in wit, and in the knows 
Navarre's court, and fo was well diſpoſed | ledge of human affairs (if paiſion had not cor- 
towards the reformation. Upon her death, | rupted him towards the end of his hiſtory) 
the king marry'd Mary of Guiſe ; ſhe was a | that he is juſtly to be reckoned the greateſt 
branch of the family, of all Europe, that was | and beſt of the modern writers. So much 
moſt zealouſly addicted to the old ſuperſti- | of the affairs of Scotland. 3 
tion; and her intereſt, joined with the KING Henry ſtaid not long at York, 
clergy's, engaged the king to become a vio- | {inte his nephew. came not to him. Ee ſet 
lent perſecuror of all that were of another | out a proclamation there, inviting all, that 
mind. | | I had been of late oppreſſed, to come in and 
Tus king was very expenſive, both in | make their complaints; and he promiſed to 
his pleaſures and buildings; and had a nu- | repajr them. This was done to caft the load — —© 
merous race of baſtards ; fo that he came to | of all paſt errors upon Cromwell. The king 


Pe. want money much. The nobility propoſed | was mightily wrought on by the charms Bk 
Won foot in to him the ſeizing on the abbey lands, as | his wife; fo that on the firſt of November ,.* + 
Scotland. his uncle had done. The clergy, on the | he gave publick thanks to Gop for the” 
other hand, adviſed him to proceed ſeverely | happy choice he had made: bur this did not 


againſt all ſuſpected of hereſy : by which | laſt long ; for the next day Cranmer came, 


means, according to the liſts they ſhewed | and gave him an account of the queen's 11] ayes 
him, he might raiſe 100,000 crowns a year: | life, which one Lafſels had revealed to him, 0 


they alſo adviſed him to provide his children | haying learnt it from his ſiſter. She had ul life. 
to abbies and priories; and repreſented to | been very lewd before her marriage, both 
him, That if he continued ſtedfaſt in the old | with one Deirham, and one Mannock. 
religion, he would ſtill have a great party in | Cranmer,' by the advice of the other privy 
England, and might be made the head of a | counſellors, pur this in writing, and deliver- 
leagne, which was then in project againſt | ed it to the king, not knowing how to open 
king Henry. This fo far prevailed with | ir in diſcourſe. The king was ſtruck wi:h 
him, that as he made four of his ſons abbots it, and at firſt inclined to believe it was a 
and priors, ſo he gave way to the perſecu- | forgery ; yet he order'd a ſtrict enquiry to 
ting ſpirit of the clergy : upon Which, many | be made 1nto it ; but he quickly found proot 
were cited to anſwer for hereſy'; of theſe, enough; for the queen had ſo far caſt off her 
many abjured, and ſome were baniſh'd; a | modeſty, and the fear of a diſcovery, that 
canon- regular, a ſecular prieſt, two friars, | ſeveral women had been witneſſes to her 
and a gentleman, were burnt. | Forteſt, the | lewdneſs. It alſo appeared, that ſhe had 
canon-regular, had been reproved by his or- | intended to continue in that ill courſe ; for 
dinary, the biſhop of Dunkell, for meddling | ſhe had brought Deirham into her ſervice ; 
with the ſcriptures too much. He told him, | and at Lincoln, by the lady Rochford's 
he had lived long, and had never known | means, one Culpeper was brought to her in 
what was in the Old or New Teſtament, | the night, and ttaid many hours with her in 
but contented himſelf with his portoiſe and | a cellar, and at his going away ſhe gave him 
ontifical ; and that he might come to re- | a gold chain. The queen, after a flight 
| pene ie if he troubled himſelf with ſuch | denial which ſhe had made at firſt, did at 
ncies. The archbiſhop of Glaſgow was a | laſt confeſs all. Deirham and Culpeper were 
very moderate man, and diſliked crnel pro- | executed, and a parhament was called upon 
ceedings. Ruſſel, a friar, and Kennedy, a | it.; When it mer, a committee was ſent to 
young man of 18 years of age, were brought | examine the queen: Their report is record- 
zefore him; they expreſſed wonderful joy, | ed only in general, That ſhe confeſſed ; bur 
and a ſteady reſolution in their ſufferings. | no particulars are mentioned. Upon that 
And after a long diſpute between Ruſſel and | they paſſed an act, in the form of a petition. 
the biſhop's divines, Ruſſel concluded, This | In it they prayed the king, © That the 
is your hour, and the power of darkneſs; | © queen and her accomplices, with her bawd 
go on, and fill up the meaſures of your int- | © the lady Rochford, might be attainted of 
uities. The archbiſhop was unwilling to treaſon ; and all thoſe who knew of the 
ive ſentence ; he ſaid, He thought theſe | © queen's vicious courſe before her marriage, 
executions did the church more Ful than might be attainted of miſpriſion of 1 5 9 
od. But thoſe about him told him, He © for not revealing it to the king before nge 
muſt not take a way different from the reſt | © married her. Among thoſe were her father 
of the biſhops ; and threatened him fo, that] © and mother, and her grandmother, the 
he pronounced ſentence, They were burn- | © 'dutcheſs of Norfolk, It was alſo declared 
ed; bat they gave ſuch demonſtrations | © treaſon, to know any thing of the incon- 
of "patience and joy, as made no ſmall | © rinence, of any queen for the future, and 
- impreſſion on all that {aw it or heard of] not to reveal it. And it was made treaſon, 
it. Among thoſe that were in trouble, © in any whom the king intended to marry, 
George Buchanan was one, who at the king's | © judging they were maids, not to reveal it, | 
inſtigation had writ a vety ſharp poem againft | © if they were not ſuch.“ The queen and she is be- 
the tranciſcahs, bur was now abandoned by | the lady. Rochford were beheaded on the headed. 
Him. He made his eſcape, and lived twenty 14th. of February. She confeſſed her in- 
years in foreign parts, and at laſt returned. | continence before her marriage, but denied 
to do his country honour ; and what by his. to the Taft that ſhe had broken her wedlock, 
immortal Ver and by his hiſtory of Scot- though the laſciviouſneſs of her former life 
5 land, he ſhewed both how great a maſter he | made the world eaſy to believe the e 
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things of her. 
'of 808 00 the lady Rochford, who had 


_ this made way for the diſſolution of many 


All obſeryed the judgments. 


been ſo inſtrumental in the ruin of Anne 


Bolleyn, and of her husband: and when ſhe, 
to whoſe artifices their fall was in a great 
meaſure aſcribed, was found to be fo vile a 


woman, it tended much to raiſe their repu- 
ration again. The attainting her kindred 
and parents, for not diſcovering der former 
lewdneſs, was thought extreme ſeverity ; for 
it had been a hard piece of duty to the king, 
in them, to have diſcovered ſuch a ſectet: 


| E tho they lay ſome time in priſon, the 


ing pardoned them all afterwards, when his 
rage was a little qualified. That other pro- 
viſo, obliging a young woman to diſcover 
her own Þ uftinel, if the king ſhould make 
love to her, was thought a piece of grievous | 
tyranny : and upon this, thoſe thar rallied 
that ſex, took occaſion to ſay, that after 


this, none who was reputed a maid, could 


be induced to marry the king: ſo that it. 
was not ſo much choice, as neceſſity, that 
made him marry a widow, two years after. 
Some hoſpitals were this year reſigned to the 
King; but there was good grounds to queſ- 
tion the validity of thoſe deeds, brcants by 
their ſtatutes it was provided, that the con- 
ſent of all the fellows was neceſſary to make 
their deeds good in law. So thoſe ſtatutes 
were now, by a ſpecial act, annulled ; and 


* 


5 N 5 SET 0g 
4A THe biſhops ſittin in convocation, took 
the bitte, great pains to ſuppreſs the Engliſh Bible; 
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read every day a chapter in the 
wich ſome gloſs, upon it, and to ſtudy the 
book fer our by the biſhops : that they 

«© ſhould imploy no curates, bur, ſuch as he 


© ciptes of t 


but the king could not be prevailed on di- 
rectly to call it in: ſo they complained much 
of the tranſlation then ſet out, and intended 
to procure a condemnation of that, and then 


to begin a new one, in which it would be 


eaſy to make ſuch delays, that ir ſhould not 
be finiſhed in- many years. Gardiner, did 
alſo 8 a ſingular conceit, that many of 
the Latin words ſhould be ſtill retained in 
the Engliſh ; for he thought they had either 


ſuch a majeſty, or fo peculiar a ſignification, 


they could not be fitly rendered. He pro- 
5 ed an hundred of thoſe, and it. ſeems 
hoped, that if this could be carried, the 
tranſlation would be fo full of Latin words, 
that the. people ſhould not underſtand it. 
Cranmer, perceiving chat the Bible was the 


great eye-fore of that party, and that they 


were reſolved to enen it by all the means 
they could think of, procured an order from 
the king, referring the corre&ion of the 
tranſlation to the two univerſities. The 
biſhops took this very ill, and all of them, 
except the biſhops of Ely, and St. David's, 


* 


protefted againſt it. 


Ax this time, Bonner gave ſome injunc- 


tions to his clergy, which had a ſtrain in 
them, ſo far different from the other parts of 


his life, that it is probable, he drew them | 


not himſelf, .'* He required his clergy to 
ible, 


approved of that they ſhould | take care 
to inſtruc̃t 790g children well in the prin- 
he chriſtian religion: that they 
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© ſhould] not go to taverns, nor uſe unlawful 
* games, chiefly on ſundays and holidays : 
* that they ſhould perform all the. duties of 
* their function, decently, . and . ſeriouſly : 
that they ſhould ſuffer no plays, nor inter- 
* ludes in churches: and that in their ſer- 
* -mons, they ſhould explain the goſpel and 
* epiltle for the day, and ſtudy to ſtir up the 
© people to good works, and to prayer ; and 
© ſhould explain all the ceremonies. of the 
* church, but ſhould forbear all railing or 
* the reciting of fabulous ſtories, and ſhould 
c 

. 


* 


chiefly ſet forth the excellencies of virtue, 
and the vileneſs of ſin: and that none un- 
biſhop ſhould preach 


4 


der the degree of a 

without a licence. | 

IN the former times there had been few or 
no ſermons, except in Lent ; for on holidays 
the ſermons were panegyricks on. the ſaints, 
and on the virtue of their relicks. But in 
Lent there was a more ſolemn way of preach- 
ing; and the friars maintained their credit 
much by the pathetick ſermons they preach- 
ed in that time, by which they wrought 
much on the affections of the people; yet 
theſe for the moſt part tended moſt to extol 
ſome of the laws of the church; as, faſt- 
ing, confeſſion, and other auſterities, with 
the making pilgrimages; but they were 
careful to acquaint the people as little as 
was poſſible, with the true ſimplicity of 
chriſtianity, or the ſcriptures : and they 


| ſeemed to deſign rather to raiſe a ſudden 


heat, than to work a real change in their 
auditors. They had alſo mixt ſo much out 
of legends with their ſermons, that the peo- 
ple came to disbelieve all that they ſaid for 
the ſake of thoſe fabulous things, with which, 
their ſermons were embaſed. The reform- 
ers took great care to inſtruct their hearers 
in the fundamentals of religion, of which 
they had known little formerly. This made 
the nation run after theſe teachers with a 
wonderful zeal; but they mixed too much 
ſharpneſs againſt the friars in their ſermons, 
which was judged indecent in them to do; 
tho” their hypocriſy and cheats did in a great 
meaſure excuſe thoſe heats: and it was ob- 
ſerved, that our Saviour had expoſed the 
Phariſees in ſo plain a manner, that it did 
very much juſtify the treating them with 
ſome roughneſs; yet it is not to be denied, 
but reſentments for the cruel. ies they or their 
friends had ſuffered by their means, might 
haye too much influence on them. This 
made it ſeem Prey to ſuffer none to 
preach, at leaſt out of their own. pariſhes, 
without licence; and many were licenſed to 
preach as itinerants, There was alſo a book 
of homilies, on all the epiſtles and goſpels in 
the year, put out, which contained à plain 
paraphraſe of thoſe parcels of lin to- 
gether with ſome practical exhortations 
ee on them, Many complaints were 
made of thoſe that were licenſed, to preach; 
and that they might be able to juſtify them 
ſelves, they began generally to write and 
read their ſermons; and thus did this cuſ- 
tom begin, in which, what is wanting in the 
heat and force of delivery, is much made up 
by the ſtrength and ſolidity of the matter; 


| and has produced many yolumes of as . | 
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ſent: fermons, as have been preached WA | thoughts of the changes that had been made 

age; plays ad interludes were a great abuſe n England, from what the Scoutiſh clergy 
in that time; in them motk-repreſentations | had pölleſſed them with; who had encours- 

were made both of the clergy, and of the gee their king to engage in the war, both by 

pageantry of their worſhip. The clergy com- the aſſurance of victory, ſince he fought æ- | 


* 


plained much of theſe, as an introduction to | gainft an heretical prince, and the contribu- 
atheiſm, when things ſacred were thus laugh- tion of 50,000 crowns a year. The king's 
eg at; and ſaid, That they who began to { death, and the crown's falling to his daugh- 
laugh at abuſes, would not ceaſe till they | ter, made the Engliſh council lay hold on 
el all the myſteries, of religion | this as a proper conjuncture for uniting the 
as ridiculous. The graver ſott of reformers | whole iſland in one: therefore they ſent for 
did not approve of it; but political men the Scottiſh lords, aud prepoſed, to them 
an 3: it, and thought nothing would the marrying the prince of Wales to 
more effectually pull down the abuſes, that | their young queen; this the Scots liked 
yet remained, than the expoſing them to the | very well, and promiſed to promote it all 
corn of the nation, | l they could: and ſo upon their giving hoſta- 

\wr A war did now break out between Eng- ges for the performing their promiſes faith- 
with Scot- and and Scotland, at the inftigation of the | fully, they were ſent home; and went away 
lad. ing of France. King Henry ſet out a de- much pleaſed, both with the ſplendor of the 
claration, pretending, that the, crown of | king's court, and with the way of religion 
Scotland owed homage to him, arid cited | which they had ſeen in Englan. 
many precedents to ſhew, that homage was, A hy 199 was called, in which the 
done not only by their kings, bat by con- King ad great ſubſidies given him, of fix 
ſent of the ſtates; for Which, original re- ſhillings in the pound, to be paid in three 
. Cords were appealed to. The Scots, on the | years. A pill was propoſed for the advance- 
other hand aſſerted, That they were a fre | ment of true religion, by Cranmer, and ſome 
and independent kingdom; that the homa- | other biſhops ; for the {ſpirits of the popiſh 
25 antiently made by their kings, were only | party, were much fallen, ever ſince the laſt 
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r lands which they had in England; and | queen's death; yet at this time a treaty was 
that thoſe more lately made, were either | ſet on foot between the king and the em- 
offered by pretenders in the caſe of a doubt= | peror, which raiſed them a little: for ſince 
ful title, or were extorted by force: and | the king was like to engage in a wat with 
they aid, their kings could not give up the | France, it was neceſſary for him to make the 
Frites of a free crown and people. The duke | emperor his friend. Cranmer's motion was 
of Norfolk made an inroad into Scotland, much oppoſed, and the timorous biſhops 
With 29,000 men in October: but after he | forſook him; yet he put it as far as it would 
had burnt ſome ſmall towns, and waſted | go, tho' in moſt points things went againſt 
_Tiviotdale, he returned back to England. | him: By it Tindall's tranſlation of the 
In the end of November, an army of 15,000 | © Bible was condemned. as crafty and falſe, _ 
Scots, with a good train of artillery, was | © and alſo all | other books, contrary to the 
brought together: they intended to march | © doctrine ſer forth by the biſhops. But 
into England by the weſtern road. The | © Bibles of another tranſlation were {till al- 
king went to it in perſon ; but he was at | © lowed to be kept, only all prefaces or an- 
this time much diſturbed in his fancy, and | © notations that might be in them; were to 
thought the ghoſt. of one whom he had un- | © be daſhed or cut out; all the king's in- | 
jaffly put to death, follow him conrinually ; Þ junctions were confirmed; no books f — 
he not only left the army, but ſent a com- © religion might be printed without licence; 
_ miſſion to Oliver Sinclare, then called his | © there was to be no expoſition of Scripture 
minion, to command in chief. This diſ- | © in plays or-interludes ; none of the laity 
po the nobility: very much; who were | © might read the Seripture, or explain it in 
become weary of the inſolence of that favou- any publick afſembly : but a proviſo was 
_ rite: {6 they refuſed ro march, and were] made for publick ſpeeches, which then 
beginning to ſeparate: While they were in || began generally with a tent of Scripture, 
this diferder, 500 Engliſh appeared, and and were like ſermons. Noblemen, gen- 
they apprehending it was a fore party of the | 
due of Vril s irniy, refuſed to fight ; fo f might have Bibles, but no ordinary woman, 
che Engliſh" fell upon them, and diſperſed || © tradefinan, apprentice, or husbandman, 
den! chey took a their ordnance aud might have any,  Eyery perioy might have 
Aggage, and 1000 priſoners, of whom, 206 the book ſet out by the biſhops, and the 


* 


were gentlemeh. The chief of | theſe were pfalxer, and other rudiments of. religion, in 
the carl of Slencarn and Caſſilis- The f 4 
nes of this ſo overcharged the \ melancholy |!* contrary ro that book, for the firlt olfence, 
king, that he died ſoon after, leaving only [1*.\ 
an infant daughter; newly born, to ſucceed” ] cond, to abjüre and carry a fag 
him. The lords that were taken, were e Fete to be burnt for the third + 255 
btop git to Longo, and lodged in the houſes ] or che third offence; were only. ko l 
ofthe Engliſh nobility : Cafflis was fent do their gpods and chartels, and to be ble e 

lanbetz, Where he -reteived” thole ſeeds o ig perpetual inpritenment; dur they were = 
knowledge," which produced afterwatels e ic reeded againſt j Wd 1 
_ « prex® harveſt in Scotland: The 'orher pri - «.. 
_ ſoners Were alſo" inſtituted to fich'a degree, 

that” they came to fare very Uifferent” 
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i ſtce to the king to change this act, or any 


© proviſo in it.” There was alſo a new a 
paſs'd, giving authority to the king's pro- 
clamations, and any ninegprivy counſellors 


were impowered to proceed againſt offenders. 


To this the lord Mountjoy diſſented, and it 
is the only inſtance of any proteſtation againſt 
any of the publick acts that paſt in this whole 
"reign. By the act about religion, as the 


laity were delivered from the fear of burning, 


ſo the clergy might not be burnt but upon 
the chin onpie ion. The act being alſo 


put entirely in the king's power, he had now 
the reformers all at mercy; for he could 
bind up the act, or execute it, as he pleaſed; 


and he affected this much, to have his peo- 


ple depend entirely upon him. The league 
offenſive and defenſive for England and Ca- 


lais, and for the Netherlands, was ſworn by 


the king and the emperor: and aſſurances 


were given, that tho' the king would not 
declare lady Mary legitimate, upon which 
the emperor. infifted much, yet ſhe ſhould be 
put in the ſucceſſion to the crown next prince 
Edward. The emperor was glad thus to 


engage the kings of England and France in a 


declared illegitimate, as being begorten in Ting heard of ir, he ſaid, Marbeck uas ber- 


war, by which the Germans were left with- 
out ſupport ; and ſo he reſolved to carry on 
his great deſign of making himſelf maſter of 
Germany. _ gn Fong Rl 
I x Scotland the Earl of Arran, Hamilton, 
next in blood to the young queen, was eſta- 
bliſhed in the government during the queen's 
minority. He was a man of great virtue, 
and much inclined to the reformation; but 
was ſoft and eaſy to be wrought on. King 
Henry ſent Sir Ralph Sadler to him, to in- 
duce him to ſer forward the match, and to 
offer him lady Elizabeth for his ſon. It was 
agreed and confirmed in parliament, That 
the young queen ſhould be bred'in Scotland 
till the was ten years old, the king of Eng- 
land ſending a nobleman and his lady with 
others not exceeding twenty, to wait on her: 
and after that age, ſhe was to be ſent to 
England; and in the mean while ſix hoſtages 


were to be given: but all the clergy, head- g | the four 
ed by cardinal Beaton, ſet themſelves much. | before mention'd, were found to have ſome 
againft this. The queen-mother oppoſed it, | of them; and upon that account were ſeized. 

much, and it was alſo ſaid, a match with 
the French would be more for the inte- dean of Exeter, were alſo put in priſon, 
reſt of the nation, who being at fo great a 
diftance, could not oppreſs them ſo eaſily, writ⸗ 
as the Engliſh might: for if the French, | ten by Marbeck, which was looked on as 
| y.| the. work of ſome learned man, for it was 


hem, the Engliſh would be read 
to protect them; but if they came under the 
yoke of England, 


oppreſs d t 


3 


in 
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flamed by the clergy, turned the people ge- 
er rance, to had | 1d 

chat which was propoſed for the prince of ed ſo incrediple, that it was look d on only) 
b ſent over the Earl of as a pretence to conceal the true author; ſo, 


netally ko ptefer a match with 


t 


Wales. The Frenc 


* 


wa 
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Lennox to make a patty againſt the goyer- 
nor; they ſent alſo over the. governor's baſe 


brother, afterwards made archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, to take him our ok the hands of. 
the Engliſh': and he made him apprehend. ie whole we own, ang 
great danger if he went on in his oppoſition | not a little aſtoniſhed at the ingeniouſneſs 


to the intereſts of Rome, that he would. be 


* . 
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they could expect no pro- 
tection from any other prince. This meet- 
with that antipathy that was then form- 
ed between the two nations, and being in- 


a ſecond marriage, while the firſt that was 
annulled, becauſe of a pre- contract, did ſub- 
ſiſt; for if the annulling the firſt ſhould be 
reverſed, then the ſecond could be of no 
force; and if that were once done, the earl 
of Lennox, who was next to him in blood, 
would be preferred to him. Theſe threat- 
nings, joined with his brother's artifices, had 
their full effect on him; for he turned off 
| wholly from the intereſts of England, and 
ave himſelf up to the French councils. 
hen it was thus reſolved to break the 
match with England, the lords that had left 
hoſtages for their faithful performing the pro- 
miſes they made to king Henry, were little 
concerned either in their own hin. or in 
the ſafety of their hoſtages: only the earl of 
Caſſilis, thought it was unworthy of him, to 
break his faith in ſuch a manner; ſo he came 
into England, and put himſelf in king Henry's 
hands, who upon that called him another 
Regulus, but uſed him better; for he gave 
him his liberty, and a noble preſent, and 
ſent him back with his hoſtages, but reſol- 
ved to take a ſeyere reparation of thoſe who 
had failed him in that kingdom. At the 
ſame time he began the war with France, 
one of the reaſons he gave for it was, That 
Francis had failed in the matter of ſhaking 
off the pope's authority, and advancing a 
reformation, in which he had promiſed to 
ſecond him. 5 e eee 
Tux king married Catharine Parre, wi- The kin 
dow to Nevill, Lord Latimer: ſhe ſecretly married 
tayour'd the reformation, but could not di- _— 
vert a ſtorm which ſell then en a ſociety at bt 
| Windſor. Pearſon, a prieſt, Teſtwood and 
Marbeck, two ſinging-men, and Filmer, one 
of the town, were informed againſt by Dr. 
London, who inſinuated bimtelk much into 
Cromwell's favour, and was eminently zea- 
lous in the ſuppreſſion of all the monaſteries : 
but now he made his court no leſs dexterous 
| to the popiſh party. Gardiner moved in 
council, That a commiſſion might be granted 


a 


tor ſearching all ſuſpe&ed houſes, for books 
written againſt the {ix articles: ſo the four 


on. Sir Philip Hobbey, and Dr. Hains, 


There was a concordance of the Bible, and 
ſome notes upon it, in Engliſh, found writ- 


known that he was illiterate. Marbeck ſaid, 
the notes were his own, gathered by him, 
out of ſuch books as he fell on: and, for the 
concordance, he ſaid, he compiled it by the 
help of a Latin concordance, and an Engliſh 
Bible, tho” he underſtood. little Latin. He 
had brought it to the letter L. This ſeem- 


to try him, they gave him ſome words of the 
letter M, and ſhut him u 2. with 4 Latin ; 
concordance, and an Engliſh Bible; and by 
his performance in that, they clearly ſaw, 
that the Whole work was his own, and were 


and diligence of ſo poor a man. When the 
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ter ped than they were that examined 


him: ſo he was preſerved; tho* the other 
three were condemned for ſome words which 
they had ſpoken againſt the maſs, and upon 
that were burnt: Dr. London, and Simonds 
an attorney, had taken ſome informations 
againſt ſeveral perſons of 5 at court, 
and intended to have carried the deſign very 


| 


high. But a great par uet, in which all 


their project was diſcloſed by them, being 
intercepted, they were ſent for, and exa- 
mined about it; but they denied it upon 


oath, not knowing that their letters were 


taken; and were not a little confounded 
when their own hand writing was ſhewed 
them. So they were convicted of perjury, 
and were fet on a pillory, and made ride 
about with their faces to the horſes tails, 
and papers on their breaſts, in three ſeveral 


e died ſoon after. 


* which did ſo affect Dr. London, that 


ak chief thing aimed at by the whole 
popiſh party was Cranmer's ruin; Gardiner 


4 many to infuſe it into the king, 
that he gave the chief encouragement to 
hereſy of any in England, and that it was in 


vain to lop off the branches, and leave the 


root ſtill growing. The king, till then, 


made of him: but now, to penetrate into 
the depth of this deſign, he was willing to 


draw out all that was to be ſaid againſt him. 
Gardiner reckon'd, that this point being 
gained, all the reſt would follow: and 


judged, that the king was now alienated from 


him; and therefore more inſtruments and ar- 
tilices than ever were now made uſe of. 
A long paper, of many particulars, both a- 


gainſt Cranmer, and his chaplains, was put 
in the king's hands. Upon this, the king 


ſent for him; and after he had complained 


much of the hereſy iy England, he ſaid, He 


_ reſolved to find out the chief promoter of it, 
and to make him an example. Cranmer 
wiſhed him firſt to conſider well what hereſy 


was, that ſo he might not condemn thoſe as 
hereticks, who ſtood for the Word of Gop 


againſt human inventions. Then the King 


told him frankly, That he was the man com- 


plained of, as moſt guilty; and ſhewed him 


all the informations that he Had received 


he oppoſed” the fix articles, and ſubmitted 
himſelf to'a trial. He confeſſed many things 


to the king; in particular, that he had a 
wife, but he ſaid he had ſent her out of 
England, when the act of the ſix articles 


pals'd, and expreſſed fo great a ſincerity, 


and put ſo entire a confidence in the king, 


that inſtead of being ruined, he was now 


better eſtabliſhed with him than formerly. 


The king commanded him to appoint ſome 
to examine the contrivance that was laid to 
deſtroy him! He anſwered, That it was 
not decent for him to nominate any to judge 


in a cauſe in which himſelf was concerned: 


yet che kiig was paſftire ſo he named 


ſome to go about it, and the whole ſecret 
was found out. It appeared; that Gardiner, 
and Dr. London, had been the chief ſtick- 


p 
« 


againſt him. Cranmer confeſſed, he was 
ſtill in the ſame mind that he was of when 


— 


would never hear the complaints that were 


his favour, was to do him an injur 
he gave ſignal inſtances at this time, both 
in relation to ſome of the clergy and laity; 


pear againſt him. Cranmer did nat preſs 
the king to give him any reparation ; for he 


was ſo noted for his readineſs to forgive in- 


juries, and to do good for evil, that it was 
commonly faid, that the beſt way to obtain 
: of this 


by which it appeared that he was actuated 
by that meek and lowly ſpirit, that became 


all the followers of CHRITISHTH; but more 


09 


particularly one, that was fo great an inſtru- 


ment 1n retorming the chriſtian religion ; and 
did, in ſuch eminent acts of charity, ſhew 
that he - himſelf practiſed that which he 
taught others to do. | 


A parliament was now called, in which The a& of 
the great act of ſucceſſion to the crown paſſ- ſucceſſion. 


© by the 1 5 preſent marriage; after them 
© to lady Mary and lady Elizabeth; and, 
in caſe they had no iſſue, or did not ob- 
« ſerve ſuch limitations or conditions as the 
* king ſhould appoint, then it was to fall to 
any other whom the king ſhould name, 
either by his letters patent, or by his latt 
© will ſigned with his hand. An oath was 
appointed both againſt the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and for the maintaining the ſuc- 
© ceflion according to this act, which all 
* were required to take, under the pains of 
« treaſon. Ir was made treaſon to fay or 
C, 
4 


write any thing contrary to this act, or to 


the ſlander of any of the king's heirs named 


© init.” By this, tho? the king did not le- 


gitimate his daughters, yet it was made 
criminal for any to object ba ſtardy to them. 
Anothef act paſs'd, qualifying the ſeverity 
of the act of the ſix articles; none were to 
be impriſoned but upon a legal preſentment, 
except upon the king's warrant. None was 
to be challenged for words, but within a 


year ; nor for a ſermon, but within forty 
days. This was made to prevent ſuch con- 
ſpiracies as had been diſcoyered the former 


year. Another act paſs'd, renewing the 


authority given to 32 to reform the eccle- 


ſiaſtical law, which Cranmer promoted much, 
and, to ſet it forward, he drew out of the 


ed: © By it the crown was firſt provided to 4.0. 544. 
prince Edward and his heirs, or the heirs 


canon law, a collection of many things againtt 


the regal, and for the papal authority, with 
ſeveral other very extravagant propoſitions, 
to ſhew how indecent a thing it was, to let 
a book, in which ſuch things were, continue 


ſtill in England: but he could not bring 


this to any good iſſue, during this reign. 


Another att paſs' d, diſcharging all the king's | 
debts ; and they alſo required ſuch as had 


received payment, to bring back the money 


into the exchequer. This was taxed as a 
piece of groſs injuſtice; and it was thou; ht 
ſtrange, that ſince the king had done this 
once before, he could have the credit to 
raiſe more money, and be tempted to do it 
a ſecond time. general pardon was grant- 
ed, out of which, hereſy was accepted. 
Tus ki 
both with France and Scotland; and, to 
make his treaſure hold out the longer, e 
embaſed the coin in a very extraordinary 
lers, and had encouraged informers to ap- | manner. The carl of Hertford was ſent 


was now engaged in a war, 


_- with 


OY 


* 


"363 


100 


With an army by ſea to Scotland; he landed 


at Grantham, a little above Leith. He 


burnt Leith and Edinburgh; but he neither 


Raid to take the caſtle ob Edinburgh, nor 


did he fortify Leith, but only waſted the | 
| K. was made biſhop of Chicheſter. All thoſe 
He did too much, if it was intended to gain 


country all the way from that to Berwick. 


the hearts of that nation, and too little, if it 
was intended to ſubdue them; for this did 
only inflame their ſpirits more, by which 
they were ſo united in their averſion to Eng- 
land, that the earl of Lennox, who had been 
caſt off by France, and was gone over to the 
Engliſh intereſt, could make no party in the 
Weſt, but was forced, for his own preſer- 
vation, to fly into England. Audley, the 
chancellor, dying at this time, Wriotheſly, 
that was of the popiſh party, was put in his 
place; and Dr. Petre, that was hitherto 
Cranmer's friend, was made ſecretary of 
ſtate: ſo equally did the king keep the ba- 
lance between both parties z and being to 


. Croſs the ſeas, he left a commiſſion for the 


adminiſtration of affairs, during: his abſence, 
to the queen, the archbiſhop, the chancellor, 
the earl of Hertford, and the ſecretary Petre : 
and if they ſhould have any occaſion to raiſe 


any force, he appointed the earl of Hertford, 


his lieutenant. He gave order alſo to tranſ- 
late the prayers, and proceſſions and litanies, 
into the Engliſh tongue, which gave the re- 
formers ſome hopes again, that he had not 
quite caſt off his deſigns of reforming ſuch 


| Fa ge as had crept into the worſhip of Gov. 


"The king 


takes Bul- 


loign. 


ind they hoped, that the reaſons which pre- 
vailed with the king for this, would alſo in- 
duce him to order a tranſlation of all the 
other offices into the Englith Tongue. 
Tux king croſſed the ſea with great 
pomp, the fails of his ſhip being of cloth of 
gold. He ſat down before Bulloign, and 
took it after a ſiege of two months. It was 


ſoon after very near being re-taken by a 


ſurprize, but the garriſon being quickly put 


in order, beat out the French. Thus the 


that were made into Scotland this winter, 


A. D. 1345. 


— 


king returned victorious, and was as much 
flattered for taking this ſimple town, as if 
he had conquered a kingdom, The inroads. 
77 CCCLS 1 is. + 
Taz King, of France ſet out a fleet of 
above 300 ſhips, and the king ſet out 
100 fail : on both ſides they were only mer- 
chantmen hired upon this occaſion. . The 
French made two deſcents upon England, 
but were beat back with loſs. The Engliſh 
made a deſcent in Normandy, and burnt. 
ſome Towns. The princes of Germany ſaw. 
their danger if this war went on, for the 
pope. and emperor had made a league for 
procuring. obedience to the council that was 
now opened at Trent. The emperor . was 
raiſing, an army, tho he had made peace both 
with the king of France and the Turk, and 
was teſolyed to make a good uſe, of this op- 
portunity, the two crowns being now in 
war. So. the Getmans ſent to mediate a 
peace between them; but it ſtuck long at 
Lx, archbiſhop Fork, died this year, 
nn | 
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who in his heart favour'd the: reformation, 
Kitchin was put in Landaff, who turned 
with every change that was made. Heath 


was removed from Rocheſter to Worceſter; 


and Holbeck was put in Rocheſter. Day 
were moderate men, and well diſpoſed to a 
refox mation, at leaſt to comply with it. 
n 
land: he was educated at Cambridge, and * 
went home the former year. In many places 
he preached againſt idolatry, and the other 
abuſes in religion. He ſtaid long at Dundee, 
but, by the means that cardinal Beaton uſed, 
he was driven out of that town; and, at his 
departure, he denounced heavy judgments 
on them, for rejecting the Goſpel. He went 
and preached in many other places, and en- 
trance to the churches being denied him, he 
preached in the fields. He would not ſuffer 
the people to open the church- doors by vio- 
lence, for that, he ſaid, became not the 
Goſpel of Peace which he preached to them. 
He heard the plague had broke out in Dun- 
dee, within four days after he was baniſhed ; 
ſo he returned thither, and took care of the 
ſick, and did all the offices of a faithful 
paſtor among them. He ſhew'd his gentle-, 
neſs towards his enemies, by reſcuing a prieſt 
that was coming to kill him, but was diſ- 
cover'd, and was like to have been torn in 
pieces by the people. He foretold ſeveral 
extraordinary things; particularly his own 
ſufferings, and the ſpreading the reformation 
over the land. He preached laſt in Lothian, 
and there the earl of Bothwel took him, but 
| pronyed. upon his honour, that no harm 
thould be done him; yet he delivered him 
to the cardinal, who brought him to St. 
Andrew's, and called a meeting of biſhops 
thither, to deſtroy him with the more 5 
lemnity. The - gan being much preſs'd 
to it, by a worthy gentleman! of his name, 
Hamilton of Prefton, ſent the cardinal word 
not to proceed againſt him, till he ſhould. 
come and hear the matter examined himſelf. 
But the cardinal went on, and in a publick 


court condemned him as an heretick, upon 


ſeveral articles that were ob jected to him, 


which he confeſſed, and offered to juſtify. 


The night after that he ſpent in prayer; 
next morning, he defired he might have the 
Sacrament according to CHRIS T's inſtitu- 
tion, in both kinds; but that being denied 
him, he conſecrated the elements himſelf, 
and ſome about him were willing to com- 
municate with him. He was carried out to 
the ſtake near the cardinal's palace, Who 
was ſet in ftate in a great window, and look - 
ed on this ſad ſpectacle. Wiſhart declared, 
that he felt much joy within himſelf, in 
offering up his life for the name of CRRIsT, 
and exhorted the people not to be offended 
at the Word of God, for the ſake of the 
croſs. - After the fire was ſet to, and was 


my ſpitits; and he foretold that the car - 


|<; dinal ſhould, in a few days, be ignomini- 


ouſly laid out in that very place where he 
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year Wiſhart was burnt in Scot- Wiſh 


thaks meh che exectitioner drew the Cord 
that was about his neck ſo Arat, that theſe | 
wels rhe laſt words. | 
Tur clergy te joſced much at "ki death, 
and Extolled the cardinal's coutage,' fot; pro- 
ceeding in it againſt the governor's orders. 
But the people look d on him as both a pro- 
phet and A martyr. It Was alſo faid, Thar | 
his death was'no leſs than murder, ſince? no 
writ wes obtained fot” it; "and the clergy 
could burn, none wichout A tram from 18 
- ſecular” power : {6 it was inferred; that the | 


cardinal deſerved to die for it; nd if his 


| tneſs ſer him above the law, then pri- 
4 vate perſons might execute that Which the 
vernor could hot do: ſuch Ree had 
u formerly too common in that kingdg 

= now, upon this occaſion, ſome" entieinen. 
of. quality came to think it would be an he- 
edicat action to conſpire his death. 
ſolence had render d him generally yery | 
_ hateful; 0 private and publick reſentments | 
concurring, twelve po ons enter d into a 
fatal en „ of Killi 

his Noe, On the zoth of May, they firſt 
 (urprized the gate early inthe morning, and 
tho there were an hundred lodged in 'the | 

caſtle, yet they being aſleep, they came to 
them apart, e Shes turned them out, or 
ſhut them up in their chambers: having 
made all ſure, they came to the 1 5 
chamber-door; he was faſt aſlec but, by 
their rudeneſs, he was both det, and 
perceived they had a deſign on his lie: up- 
on the e of life, he opened his door ;. 
but they did cruelly and treacherouſly mur- 
det him, and laid out his body in the fame 
window, from Which he had looked on 
Wiſhart's execution. Some few juſtified this. 
fact, as the killing of a robber and murder- 
er; but ir was more generally condemned 
by all ſorts of people, eyen by thoſe who 
hated him moſt; yet the accompliſhment of 
Wiſhart's. predlétion made great im . 
on many. On the other hand, it Ns after- 
wards obſerved, that ſcarce any of the con- 
 ſpirarors died an ordinary death. They 1 — 
out. the. caſtle, and about 140 came in to 
e, and «hi 14 it near two years, be- 
nd Loon 


| 
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alle "nor at Arn ap mercy Y, yu they 
* bs eldeſt ſon, whom the cardinal, had | [ 
taken into his care for his education. An 
abſolution Was brought from Rome, and 44 
be was offered them; and at laſt, [being | 
ttraitned, both at ſea ag 
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5 cher himſelf 


[© for the ill uſe they made of the 
His in- 1 
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grant commiſſions for ling oh che reſt of” 
chem. Ter the king found, this was like to 


fr 

whom "theſe ' belonged ; ; to he e 85 2 
ſmall pro rogreſs in it, and many i ved 

for 05 ſon's courtiers to fed on. T by Kit 
"diſmiſl ed the . With a Jong H PEec 10 
in which, he had thanked them 5 
their bills; He exhorted them to charity 
and concord in matters of. religion; and 
© to forbear all terms. reproach, ſuch as 
< papiſt and heretick ; he complatned much 
© of the ſtifipeſs of ſome churchmen, and the 
indiſcretion of others, who both gave ill! 
„ example, and. ſowed the N diſcord 
< among the laity. He, as God's. vicar; 
Feu to ſe theſe things 
© corrected ©: he reproved the temporality 
e Scripture ; 
© for inſtead of being taught out of it to live 
© better, and to be more charitable to one 
'c © another, they only. tailed at dne another, 


| give a new, Aich en 155 the, ge 


and made ſongs out of it; to MERE thoſe. 
ing him privately in | © that differed” fr 


them; fo he exhbrred 


them to ſerve Gbp, and love: one another, 
| c which he would eſteem the. beſt Expreſſion 
' of their duty and obedience to him.” The 


king had appointed a diſtribution of 5501. a 
[| year in ſeveral cathedrals, for the poor, .and 
| about” 400 1, for _hjgh-ways; ſo this year 


y | thoſe payments wore: made as he had order- 
ed, or not. inyerſities were now in 


but, upon their 3 6 to t 
they were delivered from their fears. 
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ful; but, upon the carl of Surrey's being re- 
called, and the earl of Beater, 

in bis room, things turned a little. ** 
raiſed ſuch animoſity between 
1 975 that * np fatal tot 


* 


0 ff 1, 15 1. 
ice, ee 


1757 
was ſent over amball: ador, | 
Trent was now ſitting, and Pool was made a 


legate to do the 
pour a and the) pops govern'd. ir as 


that. the maſs E.turne W A commu- 
pry | 1 She? a ord 0 to 8 


11 * by 8 


Teach, 


her n the facrame 
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ſome biſhops were appointed to ſee whether 
danger of. 9 heir colleges 9 4 th 
E King, | 


Nom came on the laſt year of this reign; 
the war with France was this year unſucceſs- | 


being ſent | 


UE Hin 
0 ormer. . 


0 'of f 


e French 7:5, 
he copncil - of 


King more ſpite : the cm- 
hey Rea 

ſo the two Fons reſolved to unite 

more firmly ; 255 ud 45 8 propeſed, 


HERB. Was at 15 11 5 2 New 9 
| tion of” thoſe that de ON the © 
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wy 1 E 
ſame ſtatute; but moſt of them recantèd; 


Anne Aiſcough ſtood firm; ſhe was deſcend- 
ed from a good family, and had deen Well 


educated, but was utihappily married; for 
her husband being a violent papiſt, drove 
her out of his houſe, when he diſcovered her 
inclinations to the reformation : ſhe was put 
in priſon. on account of the ſacrament, but 
ſigned a recantation, and ſo was ſet at li- 
berty ; yet not long after ſhe was committed 
again, upon a new complaint, and was exa- 
mined before the privy council, but anſwer- 
Ed with extraordinary reſolution ; yet 1t was 
thought by ſome, that ſhe was too forward 
in her manner of ſpeaking : ſhe had been 
much at court, and it was believed ſhe was 
ſupported by ſome ladies there; ſo, in order 
to the diſcovery of this, ſhe was carried to 
the Tower and racked ; yet ſhe confeſſed 
nothing. Wriotheſly was preſent, and com- 
manded the lieutenant of the Tower to draw 
the rack a little more; but he refuſed to do 
it; upon which the chancellor laid aſidè his 


The Reformation ef the + 


to appeal to the king in perſon, and was to 
ſhew the king's ſeal ring, which he took 
from his finger and gave him; and they 


knew it fo well, that they would do nothing 


after they once ſaw. that; ſo he being ſum- 
moned next morning, came over to White- 
hall: he was kept long in the lobbey before 
he was called in; but when that was done, 
and he had obſerved the method the king 
had otder*d him to uſe, and had at laſt ſhe w- 
ed the ring, they roſe all in great confuſion, 


and went to the king. He chid them ſe- 


verely for what they had done, and expreſſed 


his eſteem and kindneſs to Cranmer, in ſuch 
terms, that his enemies were F to get off, 
by pretending, that they ha 


| no other de- 
ſign, but to. have his innocence declared in a 
publick trial; and were now ſo convinced 
of the king's unalterable fayour to him, that 
Eng never made any more attempts upon 
iW. . 


Bor what they durſt not do in relation 
to Cranmer, they thought might be more 


fately tried againſt the queen, Who was ng, 
known to love the New Learning, which againſt 
was the common phraſe for the reformation. the Queen 


own, and drew it himſelf with ſo much 
orb as if he had intended to rend her body 
aſunder; and the effects of this were fo vio- 


| lent, that ſhe was not able to go to Smith- 
field, but was carried thither in a chair when 

ſhe was burnt : two others were alſo con- 

demned on the ſame account, and Shaxton, 


She uſed to have ſermons in her privy cham- 
ber, which could not be fo ſecretly carried, 


but that it came to the king's knowledge: 


yet her conduct in all other things was ſo 


to compleat his apoſtacy, after he had in vain 
endeavour d to perſuade them to abjure, 
Anne Aig. Preached the ſermon at their burning, in 
cough which he inveighed ſeverely againſt their 
burnt, and errors. The lord chancellor came to Smith 
others. field, and offered them their pardons if they 
would recant ; but they choſe rather to glo- 
rify G o o by their deaths, than to diſhonour 
him by fo foul an apoſtacy. There were 
two burnt in Suffolk, and one in Norfolk, on 
the ſame account, this year. : 

B ur the popiſh party hoped to have great- 
er ſacrifices offered up, to their revenge: they 
had laid a train laſt year for Cranmer, and 
they had laid one now for the queen. They 
perſuaded the king, that Cranmer was the 
ſource” of all the hereſy - that was in Eng- 
land: but the king's partiality to him was 

| ſuch, that nono would come in againſt him: 

ſo they deſired that he might be once put in 
the Tower, and then it would appear how 
many would inform againſt him. The king 
ſeemed to conſent to this; and they reſolved 
to execute it the next day; but, in the 
night, the king ſent fot Cranmer, and told 
him what was reſolved concerning him. 
Cranmed thanked the king for giving him 
notice of it, and not leaving him to be ſur- 
prized. He ſubmitted to it, only he deſit'd to m 10 Us pains; anc 
he might be heard to anſwer for himſelf, 'and | this ſhe ſeconded with ſuch flattery, that he Her ca 
that he might have indifferent judges, who | was perfectly ſatisfied and reconciled to her. manage- 
uiiderſtood:thoſe matters. The king won- | Next day, as he was walking with her in the men: to 
der'd to fee him ſo little concerned his garden, Wriothelly came thither on deſign to Mane”, 
own preſervation ; but told him, he mut #6 carried her to the Tower; but the 1555 . 4 
take care of him, ſince he took ſo little care chid him ſeverely, for it, and. was heard to 

for himſelf. The king, therefore, gaye him |.call him knaye and fool. The good-natur'd 

inſtructions to appear before the council, and | queen interpoſed to mitigate his diſpleaſure ; 
to deſire to ſee His accuſers before he ſhould but the King told her, The had no reaſon to 

be ſent to the Tower; and that he might be] be concerned for him. Thus the deſign a- 
uſed by them, as they would: deſire to be gainſt her vaniſhed; and Gardiner, that had 


uſed in tlie Hike caſe; and if be could not | ſer it on, loſt the King's fayour entirely 


exact, and ſhe expreſſed ſuch a tender care 
of the King's —_ that it was obſerved, 
ſhe had gained much upon him; but his 
egi growing with his diſtempers, 
made him ſometimes uneaſy, even to her. 
They uſed often to talk of matters of reli- 
gion; and ſometimes, ſhe held up the argu- 
ment for the reformers ſo ſtiffly, that he was 
oftended at it; yet as ſoon as that appeared, 
ſhe let it fall ; but once the. debate con- 
tinuing long, the king expreſſed his diſ- 
pleaſure at it to Gardiner, when ſhe went 
ws He took hold of this opportunity, to 
perſuade. the king, that ſhe was a great che- 
riſher of hereticks. Wriotheſly joined with 
him in the ſame artifice, and filled the angry 
27 15 head with many ſtories, inſomuch that 
he ſigned the articles upon which ſhe was to 
be impeached. But Wriotheſly let that pa- 
per fall from him careleſly, and it happend 
to be taken up by one of the queen's friends, 
who carry*d it to her: upon which ſhe went 


. Deſigns | 
againſt 
Cranmer, 


fol the Wings 20 DIOggl on a diſcourſe of 
religion ; and after a little oppoſition, ſhe 
ww "Fr : ; 1 „ ot 
yielded; and ſeemed convinced by the king's 
reaſons, and told him, That ſhe only held 
up that argument to be inſtructed by him, 
and ſometimes to engage him, in diſcourſe, 
and ſo to make him forget his pains; and 


The king 
preſerves 


; 1 1 anner ee 24 's 7 : | 
preyail by the force of reafon, then he was] by it. fs ws” © La fant. SAN 
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folk, 


ecuted. 


l 
ftheduke and his ſon, the earl of Surrey, came on. 
of Nor- The father had been long treaſurer, and had 


His Son 


ee 


CnuRchH of ENGLAND. 


B u T now the fall of the duke of Norfolk, 


ſerved the king with great fidelity and ſuc- 
ceſs: his ſon was a man of rare qualities; 
he had great wit, and was more than ordi- 
nary learned. He particularly hated the 
earl of Hertford, and ſcorned an alliance 
with him, which his father had projected. 
The duke of Norfolk had intended to unite 
his family to the Seymours, by marry ing his 
ſon to the earl of Hertford's daughter; and 
his daughter, the dutcheſs of Richmond, to 
Sir Thomas Seymour: butboth his children 
refuſed to comply with him in it. The Sey- 
mours were apprehenſive of the oppoſition 
they might meet with, if the king ſhould die, 
from the earl of Surrey, who was a high- 
ſpirted man, had a vaſt fortune, and was the 
head of the popifh party. It was likewiſe 
ſuſpected, that he kept himſelf ſunmarried in 
hopes of * marrying the lady Mary. The 
Jake's family was alſo fatally divided: his 
dutcheſs had been ſeparated from him about 
four years, and now turned informer againſt 
him. His daughter did alſo hate her bro- 
ther, and was a ſpy upon him. One Hol- 
land, a whore of the duke's, did alſo betray 
him, and diſcover'd all ſhe could; yet all 
amounted to no more than ſome complaints 
of the fathers, who thought the ſervices he 
' had done the crown were little regarded; 
and ſome threatenings of the ſon's. It was 
alſo ſaid, that the father gave the coat of 
arms that belonged to the prince of Wales, 
and the ſon gave Edward the Confeſſor's 
coat; but that was only a pretence to make 
a noiſe among the people, and to cover the 
want of more important matter againſt them. 
One Southwel objected things of a higher. 
nature to the earl of Surrey. He denied 
them, and deſired, that according to the 
martial law, they might have a trial by com- 
bat, and fight in theit ſnhirts; but that was 
not granted; yet both father and ſon were 
put Meer... 0 
T xx earl of Surrey was tried by a jury of 


commoners, and was found guilty of treaſon, 
te Ear] of and executed on the 119th of January. He | 
birey ex. was much lamented; and the blame of his 


death being caſt on the Seymours, raiſed a 


.* treaſon, in giving the arms of Edward the 
Conſeſſor. 3. His own giving the arms of 
© England, with the labels of ſilver which 
* belonged only to the prince, which he ac- 
* knowledg'd was high treaſon; and there- 
* fore begged the king's mercy.” But all 
this had no effect on the king; though his 


drawing ſo near his end, ought to have begor - 


— 


in him a greater regard to the ſhedding of 
innocent blood. 1 | | 15 


Wu N the parliament met, the king was The duke 
not able to come to Weſtminſter, but he himſelf at- 


ſent his pleaſure to them by a commiſſion, tainted by 
| act of par- 


liament. 


He intended to have prince Edward crowned 
prince of Wales; and therefore deſired they 
would make all poſſible haſte in the attainder 
of the duke of Nerfolk, that ſo the places 
which he held by patent, might be diſpoſed 
of to others, who ſhould aſſiſt at the corona- 
tion; which tho' it was a very {light excuſe 
for ſo high a piece of injuſtice, yet it had 
that effect, that in ſeven days both houſes 
paſs'd the bill. On the 27th of January, 
the royal aſſent was given by thoſe commiſ- 
ſioned by the king; and the execution was 


order d next morning. There was no ſpecial 


matter in the act, but that of the coat of 
arms, which he and his anceſtors were uſed 
to give, according to the records in the he- 
ralds office; ſo that this was condemned by 
all perſons as a moſt inexcuſable act of ty- 
ranny. But the night after this the king 
died; and it was thought contrary to the 
decencies of government, to begin a new 
reign with ſo unjuſtifiable an act, as the be- 
heading the old duke; and fo. he was pre- 
ſerved: yet both ſides made inferences from 
this calamity that fell on him. The papiſts 
ſaid, It was Gop's juſt judgment on him for 
his obſequiouſneſs to king r But the 
proteſtants ſaid, It was a juſt return on him 
for what he had done againſt Cromwell, and 


many others, on account of the Six Articles. 


Cranmer would not meddle in this matter; 

but that he might be out of the way, he re- 
tired to Croydon; whereas Gardiner, that 
had been his friend all along, continued ſtill 


corpulent, that he could not go up and 


neral odium againſt them. The old ben! down ſtairs, but made uſe of an engine, when 


aw a parliament called to deſtroy him by an 
act of attainder, for there was not matter 
enough to ruin him at common law; ſo, to 
prevent that he made ſuch humble ſubmiiſion 
to the. king, as would have mollified any 
that had not bowels of braſs. He wrote! to 
him, That he had ſpent his whole life in! 

© his ſervice, without having ſo much as a 
thought to his prejudice. He had obeyed ; 
Tall the King's laws, and was reſol ved to- 
* obey all that ever he ſhould make. He 
begged that he might be heard, With his 

* accuſergzifdce to face. He prayed that the 

* King would take all his lands, and godds, 
and onlyuto reſtore him to his favour, and! 
F 2 him ſuch an allowance to live on; 28 
e er e ee and iſeti 
cchis hand c. (confeſſion of ſeveral crimes ; 


he intended to walk in his garden, bymwhich 
he was let down and drawn up. He had an 
old ſore in his leg, which pained him much, 
the humours of his dee, e , eee 
ſelves that way, till at laſt all ſettled in a 
dropſy. Thoſe about him were afraid to let 
him know that his death ſeemed near, leſt 
that might have been brought within the 


ſtatute of foretelling his death, which was 
made treaſon. His will; was: made ready, and 


as it wWẽasggiven out, was ſigned by him on 
the zoth af December. He had made one at 
his lat going over to France. All the change 
he made ar this time, was, that he order d 
Gardiner s name to be ſtruck out, for; in 


endeayour d to perſuade him not to put thar 


Das, . His revealing the ſectets ny diſgraceqon an old ſervant,7i:he” continued 
politive in it; for, he ſaid, he knew his 
8 J temper, 


uncik 2. His concealing his ſoilis. 
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TRE king's diſtemper had been long The king's 
growing 5 upon him. He was become ſo ſickneſs. 


that formerly made, he wis named one of 
the executörgs. When Sir Anthony Brown 


| 
} 
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; it, if he were 
moſt material t 


to tell him, that death was 3 
deſited him to call on Go p for his mercy 


The Reyoun 


temper, and could him; but it 
would not be in the power of others 2 do 
ut in ſo high a truſt. 

ng in the 55 was, abe — 
ferring the chin of his ſecond ſiſter, by | 
Charles Brandon, to the children of his el- 


deft ſiſter the queen of Scotland, in the ſue- 


ceſſion to the crown. Some objections were 
made to the validity and truth of the will. 


It was not ſigned by the king's hand, as it 
was direted 
"on; ſtamped with his name; and it was 


by the act of parliament, but 


this was done when he was 12 „ 


without any order given for it by himſel 


for a proof of which, the Scots that were 
moſt concerned, appealed to many witneſſes, 


and chiefly to à depoſition which the lord 


Paget had made, who was then ſecretary of 
ſtate. On his death-bed he finiſhed the 


: foundation of Trinity College in Cambridge, 


and of Chriſt's Church Hoſpital near. New- 
gate; yet this laſt was not ſo fully ſettled 


as Was * till his ſon eee what 


he had begun Fe AFL 
ON . 27th of January, kin ſoirich unk 
ſo, that it was 1 le he had not long to 


live. Sir Anthony Denny took the courage 
roaching, and 


The king expreſs d in general his ſorrow te 


The king's his paſt ſins, and his truſt in the mercies of 


death. 


„ 


don; yet he gave a ſign 


much provoked. by the ſentence the 
thunder d againſt 


what he had read in hiſtory: 


Gov in CARIS JESUS. He order'd 


Cranmer to be ſent for; but he was ſpeech- 


leſs before he could be brought from Croy- | 
that he underſtood | 
what ne ſaid to him, and ſon after he died, 


in the 57th year of his age, after he has! | 


reigned 37 years, and nine E His 
death was concealed three days; for the 

rliament, which was diffoly with his laſt 
Lena h, continued to do buſineſs till the 


z iſt, and then his death was publiſhed. It 


was probable the Seymours concealed it ſo 


Nd till they made à party for the dates 
the goverumenr into their own hands. 


TEE ſeverities he uſed againſt many of 


i his ſubjects in matters of 19 85 made 


both ſides write with great ſharpneſs of him: 

his temper was imperious and cxuel: he was 
th ſudden and violent in his revenges, and 
Lak at nothing by which be could either 
gratify his luſt, or "his paſſion. This was 


Pope 
— lg by the virulent books 
cardinal Pool and others publiſhed, by the 
rebellions that were raiſe 1 and 


the apprehenſions he was in of the ge al 8 [ meditating 


eatneſs,; and of the inclinations. his 
Panke have joined with him, together 4 
hoſe ſt whom 5 3 4 
t inces, againſt whom popes thun 
4214 0 former times; all which made him 


think in neceſlary to Keep his pegple under 


ATION. of the 


T x firſt inſtance of capital proceedings 
aan that account, was in Eatter Term, 


he 55 5, in which three priors, and a monk of 


carthuſian order, were condemned for 
treaſon, for ſaying that the king was not ſu- 
preme head of the church of England. It 
was then only premunire, not to ſwear to 
the ſupremaey; but it was made treaſon 
to deny it, or ſpeak againſt it. Hall, 
a ſecular prieſt, was at the ſame time _ 
demned © treaſon,” For calling the king 
© tyrant; an heretick, a robber, and =; 3g 
dulterer; and ſaying, that he would die 
as king John, or Richard the HId died; 
and that it would never be well with the 
« church till the king was brought to pot; 
and that they looked when treland and 
: Wales would riſe, ; and were aſſured that 
of three parts of four in England would join 


ut being condemned, ey juſtiſie what 
they bad ſaid. The carthuſians were hang- 
ed in their habits. Soon after that, three 
carthuſians were condemned, and executed 
at London, and two: more at Tork, u 
the ſame account; ſot oppoſing the — $ 
ſupremacy. Ten other monks were ſhut up 
in their cells, of whom nine died there, and 
one was condemned, and hanged. Theſe 
had been all accomplices in the duſineſs of 
the maid of Kent; and tho' that was par- 
doned, yet it gave the. government ground to 
have a watchful eye over them, and to pro- 
ceed more ſeverelywagainſt them upon the 
| firſt. provecatiehegwogins our © 


| cious kindneſs to Fiſher in him a 
cardinal, did haſten his ruin; tho he was 
little concerned at that honour that was done 
him. He was tried by a jury of commoners, 
and was found guil er —— having 


ſpoken againſt the upremacy: but, 
inſtead. of the common — an 


ſon, the king order'd him to be beheaded. 
On the 22d of June he ſuffered. Fe dreſſed 
himſelf with more than care that 


As he was led out, he opened the 
Na, Teſtament at a venture, and prayed 
that ſuch a place might turn up as might 


IE him in his laſt: moments. The 


words on which he caſt his eyes were: 
& This is life eternal, to Loop Uh the only 
us God, and Jeſs Chriſt whom: thou hait 

© ſent.” 80 he ſhut the booky and continued 
om theſe words to the laſt. On 
the alto he repeated the Te Deum, and 
laid his head un the block, Which was 
ſevered from his body. He was a learned 
and devout man, but — adtlicted to ſu- 
perſtition, and tod 'eruel in his temper a- 
gainſt hereticks. He had been confeſſor to 


the terror of a ſevere government, and by dhe king's - grand mather, and iperſuaded ber 
ſome publick examples, to ſecure ig peace do found. We calloges in Ca „Christ's 


of the nation; and t y .x0 prevent a | ax 


more profuſe effuſion of blood, 
And it was no wonder, if after the 


| pe. depoſed him, he proceeded to great: 
werities 


everities againſt all ne — — 
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ulich might 
bene chere follow'd if he had been more 


John's; in acknowledgment of which, 


the VIIth made him biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter:: he would never exchange —— for 
any other: he ſaicb his — — 
and he would not part with his wi 


cauſe ſhe —— was * 


* with them.“ All 8 not guilty; _ 


44 85 TER theſe; Fiſhler and didre; were Fiſher's 
brought to their trials : pope Clement's offi- Suffering 


in caſes of trea- 


n tene, was to be this:rumiding- 


3 6 choſen chancellor of the univerſity. 


by this king, till the ſuit of the divorce was 
fet on foot; and _ he 3 ſtiſfly to 
the marriage, and the 's ſupremacy ; 
and that ade him 3 * 
nun of Kent. But the ſeverities of his long 
impriſonment, together with this bloody 
concluſion of it, were univerſally condemned 
all the world over; only Gardiner imployed 
his ſervile pen to write a vindication of the 


in elegant Latin, but the ſtile was thought 
too vehement. | \ 4; 

I x was harder to find matter againſt Sir 
Thomas More, for he was very cautious, 
and fatisfied his own conſcience by not 
ſwearing for the ſupremacy, but would: not 
ſwear againſt it. He ſaid, © The act had 


it would condemn his body. This was 
© all the meſſage he ſent to Fiſher, when he 
© deſired to know his opinion about it; he 
© alſo ſaid the ſame to the duke of Norfolk, 
and ſome counſellors that came to examine 
him. And Rich, then the king's ſolicitor, 
coming as a private friend, to perſuade 
him to ſwear the oath, urged him with the 
act of parliament, and asked him, if he 
* ſhould be made king by act of parliament, 
© would not he acknowledge him? He an- 
* ſwered, He would; becauſe a king might 
© be mage, or deprived by a parliament. 
But the matter of ſupremacy was a point of 
« religion, to which the parliament's autho- 
«. rity did not extend itſelf,” All this Rich 
witnefled againſt him; ſo theſe particulars 
were laid together, as amounting to a de- 
nial of the king's ſupremacy ; and upon this 
he was found guilty of treaſon. He recei- 
ved his. ſentence with that equal temper of 
mind which he had ſhewed in both con- 
ditions of lite. He expreſſed great contempt 
of the world, and much wearineſs in living 
in it. His ordinary facetiouſneſs remained 
with him to his laſt moment on the ſcaffold. 
Some cenſured. that as affected and indecent, 
and as having more of the Stoick than the 
Chriſtian in it. But others ſaid, that way 
of raillery had been ſo cuſtomary to him, 
that . did not diſcompoſe him, nor put 
him out of his ordinary humour. He was 
beheaded on the 6th of July, in the 52d or 
53d year of his age. He had great capacities, 
and eminent virtues. In his youth he had 
freer thoughts, but he was afterwards much 
corrupted by ſuperſtition, and became fierce 
for all the intereſts of the clergy. He wrote 
much in defence of all the old abuſes, His 
learning in divinity was but ordinary; for he 
had read little more than ſome of St, Au- 
ſtin's treaties, and the canon law, and the 
maſter of the ſentences, beyond whom; his 


* thewed him his book in manuſcript, which 

© he wrote againſt Luther, he adviſed him 

* to leave our that which he had pur in it 
NV 27, 


king's proceedings againſt him. It was writ | 


* two edges; if he conſented to it, it would 
damn his ſoul; and if he ſpoke againſt it, 


1 


quotations do ſeldom go. His'ftile Was na. 
tural and pleaſant, and he could turn things 
very dexterouſly to make them l Well of Þ 
ill, as it ſerved his purpoſe. But though he | would die ere long, and then all would go 
ſuffered for denying the king's | ſupremacy, | well; with ſeveral other words to that pur- 
yet he was at firſt no zealot for the pope: 
tor he ſays himſelf, © That when the King 
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;© conterning the pope's power, ſot he did 
not know what quarrels he might have at- 
terwards with the popes, and then that 
would be turned againſt him.“ But the 


| king was, perhaps, . fond or what he had 
| written, and ſo he would not follow that 


wiſe advice which he gave him. | 
THERE was no executions after this, 
till the rebellions of Lincolnſhire and Lork- 
ſhire gave new occaſions to ſeverity ; and 
then not only the lords Darcy and Huſſy, 
but ſix abbots, and many gentlemen, the 
chief of whom was Sir Thomas Piercy (bro- 
ther to the earl of Northumberland) were 
attainted. They had not only been in the 
rebellion, but had forfeited the general par- 
don, by their new attempts, after it was 
proclaimed : yet ſome ſaid, the king took 
advantage, on very ſlight grounds, to break 
his indemnity: but, on the other hand, it 
was no wonder if he proceeded with the: ut- 
moſt rigour againſt thoſe who had raiſed ſuch 
a ſtorm in the kingdom, and in particular, 
againſt - thoſe abbots and monks who had 
{worn to maintain his ſupremacy, and yet 
were the chief incendiaries that had ſet the 
kingdom on fire. 5 | 3 
ONE Forreſt, an obſervant friar, had been 
queen Catharine's confeſſor, but forſook her 
intereſts; and not only ſwore to the king's 
ſupremacy, but uſed ſuch inſinuations, that 
he had a large ſhare of the king's favour and 
confidence. He was looked on as a reproach 
to his order, and uſed great cruelties in their 
houſe at Greenwich. He ſhnt up one that 
he believed gave intelligence of all they did 
to the court, and uſed him ſo ill, that he 
died in their hands. It was alſo found, that 
in ſecret confeſſion, he had alienated many 
from the king's ſupremacy; and being queſ- 
tioned for it, he ſaid, he had taken the oath 
for it only with his outward man, but his 
inward man had never conſented to it. Bur 
he offered to recant and abjure this opinion; 
yet being afterwards diverted from that, he 
was condemned as an heretick, and was 
burnt in Smithfield. A pardon was offered 
him at the ſtake, if he would recant; but 
he refuſed it. A great image that was 
brought out of Wales, was hewed in pieces, 
and ſerved for fewel to burn him. The 
writers of that time ſay, he denied the Goſ- 
pel, and that he had little knowledge of 
Go in his life, and ſhewed leſs truſt in him 
at his death. | | 
Tux winter, after this, a correſpondence 
was diſcovered between cardinal Pool, and 
Courtney, marquis of Exeter, and Pool's 
brother, the lord Mountacute, and ſeveral 
others. It was believed, that Sir Geoffry 
Pool, another of the brothers, betrayed the 
reſt. They had expreſſed ſome kindneſs for 
the cardinal and his proceedings, and had 
aid, that they looked to ſec a change in 
England; and that they hoped the king 


poſe; for which they were attainted and 
executed. Others were alſo condemned for 
calling the king a beaſt, and worſe than a 
beaſt; and that he would be certainly damn- 


4 


| <d for plucking down the abbies. Cardinal 
Ft 1 Pool, 
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Pool, and ſeveral others, that had fled out 


Ix the parliament that fat in the year 


of the kingdom, and had confederated them- 
ſelves with the pope againſt the kings were 
alſo attainted. Sir Nicholas Carew, maſter 
of the horſe, and knight of the garter, was 
likewiſe condemned, for having ſaid, that 
the attainder of the marquis of Exetet was 
cruel and unjuſt. He renounced the ſuper- 


ſtitions of popery, and embraced the refor- 


mation before he ſuffered. e 
Ar TER the judgments and executions 
were over, a new an . 
was made, of attainting ſome without bring- 
ing theni to make their anſwers; which is a 
blemiſh' on his reign, that can never be 
waſhed of, and was a breach of the moſt ſa- 
cred and unalterable rules of juſtice. The 
firſt that wete ſo. condemned, were the mar- 
chioneſs of Exeter, and the counteſs of 


Sarum, mother to cardinal Pool. The 


ſpecial matter charged on the former, was, 
confederating herſelf with Sir Nicholas Ca- 


unheard of precedent 


rew; and that againſt the other, was, the 


confederating with her fon. No witneſ- 
ſes. were examined to prove theſe things 
againſt them ; - perhaps ſome depoſitions 
might have been read in the parliament. 
Cromwell ſhewed a coat which was found 
among the counteſs of Sarum's cloaths, 
on which the ſtandard, uſed by the York- 
ſhire rebels, was wrought ; from which it 
was inferred, that ſhe approved of them. 
Fourteen others were attainted by the ſame 
act; ſix of them were prieſts, one was a 
knight hoſpitaller, four were gentlemen, one 
was a merchant, and two were yeomen :- all 
were condemned for confederating with the 
| pope, or cardinal Pool, or aſſerting the pope's 

upremacy, or endeavouring to raiſe rebel- 
lion: but, againſt four of them, there is 
nothing but treaſon in general words al- 
ledged. This bill was paſs'd in two days by 
the lords, and in five, by the commons: bur 
of all theſe, only three were executed ; 
which were the counteſs of Sarum (tho? not 


Forteſcue, and Dingley, the knight of St. 
John of Jeruſalem. In the counteſs of Sarum, 
did the name of Plantagenet end. She was 


** 


about ſeventy years old, but ſhewed, that 


in that age ſne 


d a vigorous and maſculine 
mind. 5 | | | IS e | . 


7 * 
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the ſame crimes. 


1540 ſeveral others were attainted in the 


ſame manner, dir being heard, and for 
| detherſton, Abel, Powel;; 
and ſix more, were ſo condemned; but thoſe 


three only ſuffered. By another act of the 


ſame parliament, the lord Hungerford, and 
his chaplain Bird, were attainted: his chap- 
lain had often perſuaded him to rebel, and 
had ſaid, that the king was the greateſt he- 
retick in the world. Hungerford had al ſo 
order'd ſome of his other chaplains to uſe 
conjuring, that they might know how long 


the king would live, and whether he would 


be - victorious over his enemies. He was 
alſo charged for having lived in ſodomy with 


ſeveral ot his fervants three years together. 
He was ſoon after executed, 
great diſorder. 


and | died in 


IN the year 1541, five prieſts, and ten 
laymen, were ſtirring up the people in the 


north to a new rebellion ; but it was pre- 


vented, and they ſufter'd for it. In the year 


1543, Gardiner, that was the biſhop of 


Wincheſter s ſecretary, and three other 
prieſts, were condemned, and executed, for 
denying the king's ſupremacy: and this was 
the laſt occaſion that was given to the king 
to ſnew his ſeverity on that account. In 
all theſe executions, it cannot be denied but 


the laws were exceſſively ſevere, and the 


proceedings upon them were never temper- 
ed with that mildneſs which ought to be 
often applied for the mitigating the rigour of 
penal laws: but tho? they are much aggra- 
vated by popiſh writers, they were far ſhort 
of the cruelties uſed in queen Mary's reign. 


To conclude ; we have now gone, through 
the reign of king Henry the VIIIth, who is 
rather to be reckon'd among the great, than 
the good princes. | He exerciſed ſo much 
ſeverity on men of both perſuaſions, that the 
writers of both ſides have laid open his 


faults, and taxed his cruelty. But as neither 
till te years after this) and Sir Adrian | 


of them were much obliged to him, ſo none 
have taken ſo much care to ſet forth his good 

qualities, as his enemies have done to en- 
large on his vices. He is to be number'd 
with ill , princes, but not be ranked with 


| the worſt. Tur 


The end of the firſt book. 
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king Henry, by his beſt beloved 
wite Jane Seymour, born the 12th 
h. of October, 1537. | 
H1s mother died the day after he was 
born, of a diſtemper incident to women in 
her condition, and was not ripped up by 
ſurgeons, as ſome writers have reported, on 
deſign to repreſent king Henry as barbarous 
and cruel to all his wives. At ſix years ot 
age he was put into the hands of Dr. Cox, 
and Mr. Cheek; the one was to form his 
mind, and to teach him philoſophy and di- 
vinity; the other was to teach him the 
tongues and mathematicks: other maſters 
were alſo appointed for the other parts of 
education. He diſcovered very early a good 
_ diſpoſition to religion and virtue, and a par- 
ticular reverence to the Scriptures; for he 
took it very ill when one about him laid a 
poo! bible on the floor, to ſtep on it to 
omewhat which was out of his reach, with- 
out ſuch an advantage. He profited well in 
ecu and wrote at eight years old Latin 
tters frequently to the king, to queen Ca- 
tharine Parre, to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and his uncle the earl of Hertford, 
who had been firft made viſcoust Beauchamp, 
being the heir by his mother of that family, 
and was after that advanced to be an earl. 
In the end of his father's life, it had been 
deſigned to create him prince of Wales ; for 
that was one of the reaſons given to haſten 
the attainder of the duke of Nortolk, be- 
cauſe he held ſome places during lite, which 
the king intended to put in other hands, in 
order to that ceremony. Upon his father's 
death, the earl of Hertford, and Sir An- 
thony Brown, were ſent to bring him up to 
the Tower of London: and when King 
Henry's death was publithed, he was pro- 
claimed king. 555 5 +. 
Wa Ar his coming to the Tower, his father's 
mend will: was. opened, by which it was found, 
that he had named ſixteen to be the gover- 


nors of the kingdom, and of his fon's perſon, 


till he ſhould” be eighteen years of age. 
'Theſe were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the lord Wriotheſly, lord chancellor, lord 


ww 


St. John, great matter, lord Ruſſel. lord. 
P rivy ſeal 3 


rl of Hertford, lord great cham- 


of the progreſs made in the REFORMATION under 
the reign of king EDWARD the VIth. 


I DWARD was the only ſon of | berlain; viſcount Liſle, lord admiral, 'Ton- 


{tal biſhop of Durham, Sir Anthony Brown, 
maſter of the horſe, Sir Wiliam Paget, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, Sir Edward North, chan- 
cellor of the augmentations, Sir Edward 
Mountague, lord chief juſtice of the common 
pleas, judge Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, 
and Sir William Herbert, chief gentlemen 
of the privy chamber, Sir Edward Wotton, 


treaſurer of Callis, and Dr. Wotton, dean 


of Canterbury and York. They were alſo 
to give the king's ſiſters in marriage; and, 
if they married without their conſent, they 
were to forfeit their right of ſucceſſion ; for 
the king was impowered, by act of parlia- 
ment, to leave the crown to them with what 
limitations he ſhould think fit to appoint. 
There was alſo a privy council named to be 
their aſſiſtan s in the government; if any of 


the ſixteen died, the ſurvivors were to con- 


tinue in the adminiſtration, without a power 
to ſubſtitute others in their rooms who 
ſhould die. It was now propoſed, that one 
ſhould be choſen out of the ſixteen, to whom 


| ambaſſadors ſhould addreſs themſelves, and 
| who ſhould have the chief direction of af- 


fairs, but ſhould be reſtrained ro do nothing 
but by the conſent of the greater part of the 
other co=executors. The chancellor, who 
thought the precedence fell to him by his 
office, ſince the archbiſhop did not meddle 
much in ſecular affairs, oppoſed this much, 
and faid, It was a change of the king's will, 
who had mage them all equal in power and 
dignity ; and if any one were raiſed above 
the reſt in title, it would not be poſſible to 
keep him within due bounds, ſince great 
titles make way for high power: but the 
earl of Hertford had fo prepared his friends, 
that it was carry'd that he ſhould be de- 
clared the governor of the king's perſon; and 


| the protector of the kingdom; with this re- A protector 
ſtriction, that he ſhould do nothing but by choſen. 


the advice and conſent of the reſt. Upon 
this advancement, and the oppoſition made 
to it, two parties were formed, the one 
headed by the protector, and the other by 
the chancellor: the favourers of the refor- 
mation were of the former, , and thoſe that 
oppoſed it, were of the latter. The chan- 
cellor was order d to renew the n. 
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pteſence, who did all expreſs their ſatis 


account of the 


jonny . 


- _ Solve 


be kept entire; and” the King's e | 
| increaſing on nim, he at laſt came to a'fefo- 


* 


of the judges. and Juſtices of peace ; and, 


Henry's great 


after this, all the executors took their oaths 
to execute their truſt faithfully ; the privy. 
counſellors were alſo brought into the LL 
c- 
tion in the choice that was made of the pro- 
tector: and it was order'd, that all diſ- 


patches to foreign princes ſhould be ſigned 


only by him. All that held offices, were 
required to come and renew their commiſ- 


ions, and to ſwear allegiance to the King: 


among the reſt, the biſhops came and took 
out ſuch commiſſions as were granted in the 
former reign, only by thoſe they were ſub- 
altern to the King's vicegerent; but there 
being none now in that office, they were 
immediately ſubaltern to the king; and by 


* 


** 


them they were to hold their bithopricks | 
only during the king's pleaſure, and were 


impowered in the king's name, as his dele- 
gates, to perform all the parts of the epiſ- 


.  Copal function. Cranmer ſet an example to 


the reſt in taking out one of thoſe. It was 
thought fit thus to keep the biſhops under 
the terror of ſuch an arbitrary power lodged 
in the king, that ſo it might be more eaſy to 
turn them out, if they ſhould much oppoſe 
what might be done in points of religion: 


but the ill conſequences of ſuch an unlimited 


power being well foreſeen, the biſhops that 
were afterwards promoted, were not fo fet- 
tered,” but were proyided to hold their bi- 
ſhopricks during life, © | 
: Fur late king had in his will fequired 
his executors to perform all the promiſes he 
had made: ſo Paget was required to give an 
romiſes the late King had 
eclared upon oath, that up- 


made ; and he 


on the Foes of the attainder of the duke 


of Norfolk, the king intended a creation of 
ers, and to divide his lands among them. 


The perſons to be raiſed, were, Hertford to 
be a duke, Eſſex a marquiſs, Liſle, Ruſſel, 


St. John, and Wriotheſly, to be earls; Sir 
Thomas Seymour, Cheyney, Rich, Wil- 
Arundel, Sheffield, St. Leger, 
mbiſh, Vernon, and Danby, to be barons; 
a diviſion was to be made of the duke 
of Norfolk's eſtate among them: ſome ſhares 
were alſo ſet off for others, who were not to 
be advanced in title, as Denny and Her- 
bert: and they finding Paget had been 
mindful of them, but had not mention'd 
himſelf, moved the king for a ſhare to 
him. The king 1 rt Paget to give 
notice of this to the perſons named: but 
many excuſed themſelves, and deſired no 
addition of honourg, ſince the lands which 


the king intended to give them were not 
ſufficient to ſupport that dignity. The duke 


ok Norfolk prevented all this; for being ap- which the young clergy were to be educated, 


prehenſive of the ruin of his family, I his" 
eſtate were once divided, he ſent à meſſage 
to the king, deſiring him to convert ir all 
to be a'revenue'to the prince of Wales; This 
wrobett w moch ön the King thin ho ke. 
| : to reward thoſe he intended” to raiſe 
andther way; and appointed that eſtate o 


* 


De RETOTMATTON of the 


| reat ſeal was to be made uſe | 
of till a new one ſhould be made. The day 


| confirmed by my and 


lution, that the earl of Hertford ſhould be 
made a duke, and be made both earl mar- 

{hal and lord-treaſurer, the earl of Eſſex a 
marquis, Liſle and Wriothefly, earls; and 
Seymour, Rich, Sheffield, St. Leger, Wil- 


Tia e and Danby, barons, wich, revenues 
in lands 


to every, one of them: and the ear! 
of Hertford was to have the firſt good dean- 
ary and treaſureſhip, and the four beſt pre- 
bends that ſhould tall in any cathedral. But 
though the king had Xl on this, and 
had otdered Paget to propoſe it to the per- 
ſons concerned, yet his diſeaſe increaſed ſo 
faſt on him, that he never finiſhed. it; and 
therefore, he deſir d his executors to perform 
all that ſhould appear to have been promiſed 
by him. The greateſt part of this was alſo 
? | | erbert, to whom 
the king had talked of it, and had ſhewn the 
deſign of it in writing, as it had been agreed 
between Paget and him. So the executors 
being concerned in this themſelves, it may 
be eaſily ſuppoſed that they determin d to 
execute this part of their truſt very faith- 
fully. Yet, the king being then like to be 
engaged in wars, they reſolved neither to 
leſſen his treaſure nor. revenue, but to find 
another way for giving the rewards intended 
by the king; which was afterwards done by 
the ſa.e and diſtribution of the chantry 
P s 3 

Tux caſtle of St. Andrew's was then much 
| preſſed; ſo they ſent down by Balnaves, the 
= of that party, 11801. for the pay of 
the garriſon ; they gave alſo penſions to the 
 chiet ſupporters of their intereſt in Scotland, 
to ſome 250, to others 200 1. or leſs, accord- 
ing to their intereſt in the country., The 
Eing received the ceremony of xnighthood 
from the protector, and knighted the mayor 


, 


1 


of London the ſame day. 


Txt | 


Cromwell had been dean of Wells, ſo divers 
other laymen were provided to them, which 
was thus excuſed, becanſe there was no cure 
of ſouls. banging to them; and during va- 
cancies, even in times of popery, the 58 
had by their own authority, by the right of 
the regale, given inſtirution to them, ſo that 
they ſeemed to be ſpiritual employments; 
and the eccleſiaſticks that had enjoyed them, 
had been a lazy and ſenſual ſort of men; ſo 
that their abuſing thoſe revenues, either ro 
luxury, or to the enriching their kindred by 
the Tpoils of the church, had this effect; 
that the putting them in lay-hands gave no 
great ſcandal ;' and that the rather, 88 
a ſimple tonſure qualified a man for them by 
the canons. "Theſe foundations were at firtt 
deſigned © for 'a nurſery to the dioceſe, in 


"or fora retreat to thoſe who were more ſpe- 
"culative!” and not ſo fir for the ſervice of the 
[church in the active parts of the pattoral 
care;"fo it had been an excellent deſign to 
have reformed them, and reſtored them to 
the purpoſes for Which they were at firſt in- 
tended: and it was both againſt Magna 


Four ef the bands ef charchmen, and 


Charta, and all natural equity, to take them 
ive 


em 


ORE. grant of blo | many eccleſiaſtical Laymen 
dignities to the earl of Hertford was no had << 


extraordinary thing at that time, for as denen 


cle- 


| Come take 
down 
images. 


root; and to clear the churches of images, 


againſt rhe ſuperſtition towards images and 
holy water; and therè was a 


he ſaid, the, Lutherans themſelves went not 


du the coin, and great. ſeal, for the uſe of 0 


and church-wardens of St. Martin's in Lon- 


putting ſome text of Scripture on the walls 


niſh them ſeverely, to ſtrike terror into 
others; but Cranmer was for the removing 


there was very early much of the pomp of 


the cheats of the monks, who had enriched 


gion; which is ſimple and ſpiritual ; it ſeems 


Cuvrtn of E Nog LAND: 


them to thoſe 'of the laity. But it was no 
wonder to ſee men yet under the influence of 
the canon law commit 1ueh errors. 

Ar the ſame time an accident fell out; 
tkat made way for great changes; the curate 


don were brought before the council for re- 
moving the crucifix, and other images, and 


of their church, in the places where they 
ſtood : they anſwered, That they going to 
repair their church, removed the images, and 

they being rotten, they did not renew them, 
but put the places of Scripture in their room: 
they had alſo removed others, which they 
found had been abuſed to idolatry. Great 
pains was taken by the popiſh party to pu- 


of all images which were ſet up in churches, 
expreſsly contrary both to the ſecond Com- 
mandment, and to the practice of rhe Chriſ- 
tians for divers ages: and though in com- 
pliance with the groſs abuſes of Paganiſm, 


their worſhip brought into the Chriitian 
Church, yet it was long before this crept in. 
At fixtt, all images were condemned by the 
fathers ; then they allowed the uſe of them ; 
but condemned the worſhipping of them; 
and afterwards, in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, the worſhipping of them was, aſ- 


ter a long conteſt, both in the eaſt and welt, | 


in which there were, by turns, general coun- 
cils, that both approved and condemned 
them ; at laſt generally received, and then 
the reverence for them, and for ſome in par- 
ticular, that were believed to be more won- 
derfully enchanted, was much improved by 


themſelves by ſuch means t and it was grown 
to ſuch a height, that heatheniſm itſelf had 
been guilty of nothing more abſurd towards 
its idols; and the ſingular virtues in ſome 
images, ſhewed they were not worſhipped 
only as repreſentations, for then all ſhould 
have equal degrees of veheration paid them. 
And ſince all theſe abuſes had riſen meerly 
out of the bare uſe of them, and the ſetting 
them up being contrary to the command of 
G0 b, and the nature of the Chriſtian Reli- 


ed moſt reaſonable ro cure the diſeaſe in its 


that ſo the people might be preſerved from 
idolatry. Thet: reaſons prevailed fo far, 
that the curate and wardens were difmiſſed 
with a reprimand; they were required to 
beware of ſuch raſhneſs for the future, and 
to ap wg a crucifix; and till that could be 
had, they were ordered to cauſe one to be 
painted on the wall. Upon this, Dt. Ride- 
ly being to preach before the king, inveighed 


neral difpo- | 
ſition over all rhe nation to pull them down; 
which was ſoon after éſfected in Portſmouth. 
Upon that, Gardiner made great complaints; 


ſo far, for he had ſeen images in their 
Churches :, he argued; from the kings face 


images, and that the law of Moſes did more 
bind in this particular, than in that of ab- 
Raining from blood : he diltinguithed be- 
tween image and idol, as if the one, which 


preſentation of a Falſe Gov, and the other 
of the True; and he thought, that as words 
conveyed by the ear, begat devotion, ſo 


images, by the conveyance of the eye, might - 


have the ſame effect on the mind: he alſo 
thought, a virtue might be both in them 
and in holy water, as well as thers was in 
CuxisT's garments, Peter's ſhadow, or 
Eliſpa's ſtaff: and there might be a virtue 
in holy water, as well as in the water of 
baptiſm, He alſo mention'd the virtue rhar 
was in the cramp rings, bleſſed by the late 
king, which he had known to be much ei- 
reemed and ſought after, and he hoped their 
young king would not negle& that gift. 
Bur to theſe things, which Gardiner wrote 
in ſeyeral letters, the protector, perhaps by 


Cranmer's direction, wrote anſwer, That 


the biſhops had formerly argued much in 
another ſtrain; that becauſe the Scriptures 
were abuſed by the vulgar readers, there- 
fore they were not to be truſted to them; 
and ſo made a pretended abuſe, the ground 
of taking away that, which by Gop's ſpecial 
appointment was to be deliver'd to All Chri- 
ſtians : this did hold much ſtronger againſt 
the images that were forbidden by Go p. 
The brazen ſerpent fet up by Moſes, by 
Gov's own direction, was broken when a- 
buſed to idolatry ; for that was the greateſt 
corruption of religion poſſible : and the civil 
reſpect payed to the king's image bn a ſeal; 
or on the coin; did not juſtify the dotage 
upon images. But yet the protector ac 
knowledg'd he had rtaſon to complain of the 
forwardneſs of the people, that broke down 
images without authority. This was the 
firſt ſtep that was made in this reign, . to- 


ſhall appear afterwards, Orders were ſent 
to the juſtices bf the peace, to look well to 
the peace and government of the nation, to 
meer often, and every ſix weeks to adver- 


to which they belonged. 


Tux funeral of the deceaſed king was K. Henty's 
performed with the ordinary ceremonies at funeral. 


Windſor : ohe thing gave thoſe that hated 
him ſome advantages: his bddy was catried 
the firſt day to Sheen, which had been a 
nunnery, and there ſome of the moiſture and 
fat dropt through the coffin ; and, to make 
it a compleat accompliſhment of Eeyto's de- 
 nunciation, That dogs ſhould lick his blood; 
it was ſaid the dogs next day licked it. 
This, in a corpulent man; was fo far from a 


been otherwiſe, and was a Certain ſign of 
nothing but the plumber's cartlellneſs, and 


inferences from it. The king 
dred pounds a year to the church of Wind- 
ſor, © | 

day, and for four oblits a year, and ſermons, 
and diftribution of alms at every one of them, 
and or 
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wards a reformation, of which, the ſequel 


tiſe the protector of the ſtate of the couhty 


wonder, that it had been a wonder if it had 
their weakneſs and malice that made ſuch 
left ſix hun- 
r prleſts to ſay maſs for his foul every 
a ſermon every Sunday, and a main 


tenance for thicteen poor knights, which 
'\ was 


109. 


he ſaid was only condemned, was the re- 
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was ſettled upon that church by his execu- 
tors 19 due form, of lan 8 
- THE pomp of this endowment now in a 
more inquiſitive age, led people to examine 
the uſetulneſs of ſoul-maſſes and oblits. 
Cuxrsr appointed the Sacrament for a com- 
memoration of his death among the living; 
but it was not eaſy to conceive how that was 
to be applied to departed ſouls. For all 
the good that they could receive, ſeemed 
only applicable to the prayers for them; but 
bare prayers would not have wrought: ſo 
much on the people, for would they have 
payed ſo dear for them. It was a clear pro- 
Ject for drawing the wealth of the, world 
intq their hands. In the primitixe church, 
there was a commemoration. of the dead, or 
an honourable remembrance of them made 
in the daily offices, and for ſome very ſmall 
faults, their names were not mentioned, 
which would not have been done if they had 
looked upon that as a thing that was really 
a relief to them in another ſtate. But even 
„this cuſtom grew to be abuſed, and ſome 
inferred from it, that departed ſouls, unleſs 
they were ſignally pure, paſſed; through a 
purgation in the next life, before they were 
admitted to heaven; of which St. Auſtin, 
in whoſe time the opinion was beginning to 
* be. received, ſays, That it was taken up 


* 


without any ſure ground in Scripture. But 


« what was wanting in Scripture- proof, was 
ſupplied by viſions, dreams, and fales, till 
it was generally received, King Henry had 
acted like one that did not much believe it, 
for he was to expect no good uſage in purga- 
tory from thoſe ſouls whom he had deprived 
ol the maſſes that were ſaid of them in mo- 
naſteries, by deſtreying thoſe foundations. 
Yet, it ſeems, he intended to make ſure 
work for himſelf, fo that if maſſes could avail 
the departed ſouls, he reſolved to have his 
ſhare of it; and as he gratified the prieſts by 
this part of his endowments, ſo he pleaſed 
the people by appointing ſermons and alms 
to be given on ſuch days. Thus he died as 
he had lived, ſwimming between. both per- 
ſuaſions. And it occalion'd no ſmall debate, 
when men fought to find out what his opi- 
nions were in the controverted points of re- 
ligion: for the eſteem he was in, made both 
lides ſtudy to juſtity themſelves, by ſeeming 
to follow his ſentiments ; the one party faid, 
he was reſolved never to alter religion, but 
only to cut off ſome abuſes, and intended to 
go no further than he had gone: they did 

_ therefore vehemently preſs the others to in- 
novate nothing, but to keep things in the 
tate in which he left them, till his fon 
ſhould come of age. But the oppoſite party 
ſaid, That he had reſolved to go a great way 
farther, and particularly to turn the maſs to. 


a communion ; and therefore religion being | fr 


of ſuch conſequence to the ſalvation of ſeuls, 
it was neceſary to make all the haſte in re- 


de coro- formation that was fitting and decent. But 


nation of now, the diverſions of the coronation took 


Edu. VI. them off from more ſerious thoughts: the 


protector was made duke of Somerſet, the 
earl of Eſſex marquis of Northampton, the 


lord Lille and Wriotheſſy, earls of Warwisk 
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and Southampton, Seymour, Rich, Willongh= 
by, and Sheffield, were made barons. In 
order to the king's coronation, the office for 
that ceremony was reviewed, and much 
ſhortened: one remarkable alteration was, 
that formerly the king · uſed to be preſented 
to the people at the corners of the ſcaffold, 
and they were asked, If they would have 
him to be their kivg? which looked like a 
rite of an election, rather than a ceremony 
of inveſting one that was already king. This 
was now changed, and the people were de- 
ſired onſy to give their aſſents and good- will 
to his coronation, as by the duty of allegi- 
ance they were bound to do. On the 20th 
of February he. was crowned, and a general 
pardon was proclaimed, out of which the 
duke of Norfolk, cardinal Pool, and ſome 
„ 5 ht 109 0 
Pu chancellor, who was looked on as 
the head of the popiſſ party, gave now an 
advantage againſt himſelf, which, was very 
readily Jaid hold on. He granted a com- 
miſſion to the maſter of the rolls, and three 
maſters of chancery, of whom two were ci- 
vilians, to execute his office in the court of 
chancery, as if he were preſent ; only their 
decrees were to be brought to him to be 
ſigned, before they ſhould be inrolled. This 
being done without any authority from the 
protector, and the other executors, was 
thought a high preſumption, ſince he did 
hereby devolve on others that truſt which 
was depoſited in his hands. Upon this, 
ſome lawyers eomplained to the protector, 
and they ſeemed alſo apprehenſive of a de- 
ſign to change the common laws, which was 
occaſioned by the decrees made by the civi- 
lians, chat were more ſuited to the Impe- 
rial, than to the Engliſh laws. The judges 
being deſired to give their opinions, made 
report, That what the chancellor had donc, 
was againſt law: and that he had forfeited 
his place, and might be impriſoned for it 
during pleaſure. But he carry d it high, he 
threaten'd both the N and the lawyers ; 
and when 1t was urged that he had forteited 
his place, he ſaid he had it from the late 
king, who had: likewiſe named him one of 
the executors, during his ſon's minority. 
But it was anſwer'd, That the major part 
had power over any of the reſt, otherwiſe 
one of them might rebel, and pretend he 
could not be puniſhed by the reſt. He be- 
ing driven out of that, was more humble, 
and acknowledg'd he had no warrant for 
granting the commiſſion, but thought by 
his office he might lawfully do it: he 
asked pardon for his offence, and deſired 
he might loſe his place with as little diſ- 
grace as was poſſible; and then it was 
reſolved on by the reſt, to take the ſeal 


om him, and to fine him as they ſhould 
afterwards think fit. So he being ſuffered 
to go home with the ſeal, the lord Seymour, 
and ſome others, were ſent to demand it of 
him: he was alſo confin'd to his houſe, and 
kept under the terror of an arbitrary fine. 
But, upon giving a bond of 4000 l/ to be 
payed upon demand, he was freed from his 
confinement: yet he was not put out of "= 


f 
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truſt of the King and the government, for it 
ſeems the council did not look on that as a 
thing that was in their power to do. 

Soon after this, the protector took a 
patent for his office under the great ſeal, 
then in the keeping of the lord St. John, by 
which he was confirmed in his authority, 
till the king ſhould. be eighteen years of age; 
he was alſo authorized to bring in new 
counſellors, beſides tHoſe enumerated in the 
patent, who are both the executors and the 
coun'ellors nominated by the late king. The 
protector, with ſo many of the council as he 
thought meet, were impowered to adminiſter 
the affairs of the kingdom; but the council 
was limited to do nothing without his ad- 


vice and conſent. And thus was he now as. 


well eſtabliſhed in his authority as law could 
make him. He had a negative on the goun- 


cil, but they had none on him; and he could 


either bring his own creatures into it, or ſe- 
lect a cabinet council out of it as he pleaſed : 


and the other executors having now deliver- 


ed up their authority to him, were only 
privy. counſellors as the reſt were, without 
retaining any ſingular authority peculiar: to 
them, as was provided. by king Henry's 
will. „ . 
Tre firſt buſineſs of conſequence, that 


required great conſideration, was the Smal- 
caldick war, then begun between the em- 
peror and the princes of that league; the 


effects of which, if tlie emperor prevailed, 
were like to be, not only the extirpating of 
Lutheraniſm, but his being the abſolute 
maſter of Germany; which the emperor 
chiefly deſigned, in order to an univerſal 
monarchy ; but diſguiſed it to other princes: 
to the pope, he pretended that his deſign 
was only to extirpate hereſy ; to other 
princes, he pretended it was only to repreſs 
ſome. rebels; and denied all delign of ſup- 
preſſing their new doctrines ; which he ma- 
_ nagatl fo vety artificially, that he divided 
Germany ittelf, and got . ſome Lutheran 
princes to declare for him, and others to be 


neutrals : and having obtained a very libe- 


ral ſupply for his wars with France and the 
Turk, for which he granted an edict for li- 
| berty of religion, he made peace with both 


thofe princes, and reſolved to employ that 


treaſure whichthe Germans had given him, 


againſt themſelves. That he might deprive 
[them of their chief allies, he uſed means to 


engage king Henry, and Francis I, in a 
war; but that was, chiefly by their inter- 
poſition, compoſed. And now, when the 
war was like to be carried on with great vi- 
gour, they loſt both thoſe princes; for as 


enry died in January, ſo Francis follow'd 


him, into another world, in March following. 


Many of their confederates began to capi- 
tulate and forſake them; and the divided 
command of the duke of Saxe, and the land- 
grave of Heſſe, loſt them great advantages 


the former year; in which it had been eaſy 
to have driven the emperor out of Germany: 


but it fell often out, that when one was for 


engaging, the other was againſt it; which 
made many very doubtful of their ſucceſs. 
The pope . a mind to engage the emperor 
in a War in Germany, that ſo Italy might 
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be at quiet; and, in order to that, and to 
j embroil the emperor with all the Lu! . 
he publiſh'd his treaty with him, 
might appear, that the deſign of 
was to extirpate hereſy, though the C 
was making great proteftations to the cou- 
trary in Germany. He alſo opened the 
council of Trent, which the emperor had 
long deſired in vain; but it was now brought 
upon him, when he leaſt withed for it: for 
the proteſtants did all declare, that they 
could not look upon it as a free general 
council, ſince it was ſo entirely at the pope's 
devotion, that not ſo much as a reformation 
of ſome of the groſſeſt abuſes that could not 
be juſtified, was like to be obtained, unleſs 
clogged with ſuch clauſes as made it ineffec- 
tual. Nor could the emperor prevail with 
the council, not to proceed to eſtabliſn the 
| doctrine, and condemn hereſy ; but the more 
he obſtructed that by delays, the more did 
the pope drive it on, to open the eyes of the 
Germans, and engage them all tigorouſly a- 
gainſt the emperor : yet he gave them ſuch 
ſecret aſſurances of tolerating. the Ausburg 
confeſſion, that the marquis of Brandenburg 
declared for him, and that, joined with the 
hopes of the electorate, drew in Maurice of 
Saxe. The count palatine was old and fee- 
ble; the archbilhop, of Cologn would not 
make reſiſtance, bur retired, being condemn- 
ed both by the pope and emperor, and many 
of the cities ſubmitted. And Maurice, by 
falling into Saxe, forced the elector to ſe- 
parate from the Landgrave, and return to 
the delence of his own dominions. This 
was the ſtate of the affairs in Germany: ſo it 
was a hard point to reſolve on, what anſwer 
the protector ſhould give the duke of Saxe's 
chancellor, whom he ſent over to obtain an 
aid in money, for carrying on the war. It 
was on the one hand of great importance to 
the ſafety of England to preſerve the Ger- 
man princes, and yet it was very dangerous 
to began a war of tach conſequence unter the 
infant king. At preſent they promiſed, 
within three months, to ſend by the mer- 
chants of the ſtill-yard, 50,000 crowns to 
Hamburgh, and reſolved to do no more till 
new emergents ſhould lead them to new 
counſels, Feel ta | | 
T rs nation was in an ill condition for a 
war with ſuch a mighty prince, labouring 
under great diſtractions at home; the peo- 
ple generally cried out for a reformation ; 
they deſpiſed the clergy, and loved the new 
preachers. The prieſts were for the moſt 
part both very ignorant and ſcand:lous in 
their lives: many of them had been monks; 
and thoſe that were to pay them the penſions, 
that were reſerved to them at the deſtruction 
of the monaſteries, till they ſhould be pro- 
vided, took care to get them into ſome ſmall 
benefice. The greateſt part of the parſon- 
ages were impropriated, for they belonged 
to the monaſteries, and the abbots had only 
granted the incumbents, either the vicarage, 
or ſome ſmall donative, and left them the 
perquiſites raiſed by maſſes and other offices. 
At the ſuppreſſion of thoſe houſes there was 
no care taken to provide the incumbents 
better, ſo they chiefly ſubſiſted by CPE | 
| W 
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and other devices, chat brought them in 


| ſome ſmall relief, though the price of them 


was ſcandalouſly low, tor maſles went often 
at tworpence; a groat was a great boun- 
ty. Now theſe ſaw that a reformation of 
thoſe abuſes took the bread out of their 
mourhs : ſo their intereſts prevailing more 
with them than any thing elſe, they were 
zealouſly engaged againſt all changes: but 


that ſame principle made them comply with 


every change that was made, rather than loſe 
their beneſices: their poverty made them 
run into another abuſe, of holding more be- 
nefices at the ſame time, a corruption of ſo 
ſcandalous a nature, that where-ever it 18 
practiſed, it is ſufficient ro poſſeſs the peo- 


ple with great prejudices againſt the church 


that is guilty of it: there being nothing 
more contrary to the plaineſt impreſſions of 


reaſon, than that every man who undertakes 


2 cure of ſouls, which at his ordination he 
has vowed, that he would inſtruct, feed, and 
govern, ought to diſcharge that truſt himſelf, 
which is the greateſt and moſt important of 
all others. The clergy were encouraged in 
eheir oppoſition to all changes, by the pro- 


tection they expected from Cranmer, Bon- 


ner, and Jonſtal, who were men of great 
reputation, as well as ſet in high places: 
and above all, lady Mary did openly declare 
againſt all changes, till the king ſhould be of 
age. . But, on the other hand, Cranmer, 
whoſe greateſt weakneſs was his over obſe- 
quiouſneſs to king Henry, being now at li- 
berty, reſolved to procced more vigoroully : 
the protector was firmly united to him, ſo 
were the young king's tutors; and he was as 
much engaged, as could be expected, from 
ſo young a perſon: for both his knowledge 


and. zeal for true religion were above his age. 


A vifita- 
tion of 
all the 
churches. 


Several of the biſhops did alſo declare for a 
reformation, but Dr. Ridley, now made bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, was the perſon on whom 
he depended moſt. Latimer was kept by 
him at Lambeth, and did great ſervice by 
his ſermons, which were very popular; but 
he would not return to his biſhoprick, choo- 


{ſing rather to ſerve the church in a more 


diſengaged manner. Many of the biſhops 


were very ignorant, and poor-ſpirited, raiſed 
meerly by court-ſavour, who were little 
concerned for any thing but their revenues. 
Cranmer reſolved to proceed by degrees, 
and to open the reaſons of every advance, 
that was made ſo fully, that he hoped, by 
the bleſſing of Go bp, to poſleſs the nation of 
the fitneſs of what they ſhould do, and there- 
by to prevent any dangerous oppoſition, that 
might otherwiſe be apprehended. 

Tux power of the privy council had been 


much exalted, in king Henry's time, by a& 


of parliament ; and one proviſo in it was, 
That the king's council ſhould have the ſame 
authority when he was under ape, thar he 
himſelf had at full age: fo it was reſolved 
10 begin with a general viſitation of all Eug- 
land; which was divided into fix precin&s : 


and two gentlemen, a civilian, a divine, and 


a regiſtef, were appointed for every one of 
theſe. But before they were {ent out, there 
was a letter written to all the biſhops, gi- 
ving them notice of it, ſuſpending their ju- 
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riſdiction while it laſted, and requiring thein 


to preach no where butt in their own cathe- 


drals ; and that the other clergy ſhould not 
preach but in their own churches, without 
licence: by which it was intended to reſtrain 
ſuch as were not acceptable to their own 
pariſhes, and to grant the other licences to 
preach in any church of England. The 
greateſt difficulty that the reformers found, 
was in the want of able and prudent men; 
the moſt zealous were too hot and indiſcreet, 
and the few they had that were eminent, 
were to be employed in London, and the 
univerſities. Therefore they intended to 
make thoſe as common as was poſlible, and 
appointed them to preach as itinerants and 
viſitors. The only thing by which the peo- 
ple could be univerſally inſtructed, was a 
book of homilies: ſo the twelve firſt homi- 
lies in the book, ſtill known by that name, 
were compiled, in framing which, the chief 
deſign was to acquaint the people aright 
with the nature of the goſpel-covenant, in 
which there were two extreams equal ly dan- 
gerous; the one of thoſe who thought the 
prieſts had an infallible ſecret of ſaving their 
fouls, if they would in all things follow their 
directions: the other was of thoſe, who 


| thought that if they magnified CHRIST 


much, and depended on his merits, they 
could not periſh, which way ſoever they led 
their lives. So the mean between theſe was 
obſerved, and the people were taught, both 
to depend on the ſufferings of CRRISH, and 
alſo to lead their lives according to the rules 
of the goſpel, without which they could re- 
ceive no benefit by his death. Order was 
alſo given, that a Bible ſhould be in every 
church ; which thongh it was commanded by 
king Henry, yet had not been generally 
obeyed : and for underſtanding the New 
Teſtament, Eraſmus's paraphraſe was put 
out in Engliſh, and appointed to be fer up 
in every church. His great reputation and 
learning, and his dying in the communion of 
the Roman church, made this book to be 
preferred to any other, ſince there lay no 
2 to Eraſmus, which would have 
een objected to any other author. They 
renewed alſo all the injunctions made by 
Cromwell 1n the former reign, which after 
his fall were but little looked after, as thoſe , 
for inſtruEting the people, for removing ima- 
ges, and 2 down all other cuſtoms a- 
buſed to ſuperſtition ; for reading the Scrip- 
tures, and ſaying the Litany in Englith ; 
tor frequent ſermons and catechiling ; 
for the exemplary lives of the clergy, and 
their labours in viſiting the fick, and the 
other parts of their function; ſuch as recon- 
ciling differences, and exhorting their peo- 
ple to charities: and all who gave livings by 
e ef bargains, were declared to have 
forfeited their right of patronage to the king. 
A great charge was allo given for the ſtrict 
obſervation of the Lord's Day, which was 
appointed to be ſpent wholly in the feryice 


ok Gop, it not being enough to hear mafs or 


mattins in the morning, and ſpend the reſt 
of the day in drunkenneſs and quarrelling, 
as Was commonly practiſed”; bur it ought to 


| be all employed, either in the duties of 


religion, 


oF 
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eeigith, 66 In afts & chere only 
time of harveſt they Were allowed't 
on that and other felt | 
was alſo given, for the bidding of prayers, in 
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I che 


and the king's ſiſtets, the protector and 
council, and all the orders of the kingdom 
were to be mentioned; they were alſo to 


pray for departed ſouls, that at the laſt day, 
we with them might teſt both body and 


ſoul. There were alſo injunctions given for 


the biſhops that they flioald preach four 


times a year in their dioceſſes, once in their 
cathedral, and thrice in any other church, 
unleſs chey had a good excuſe to the con- 
trary: that their 5 ſhould preach 
often; and that they thould give orders to 
none, but thoſe that were duly qualified. 
TaESsE were varionſly cenſured: the 
clergy were only impowered to remove the 


ed for doing it; but this authority being 
put in their hands, it was thought that 
they would be ſlow and backward in it. It 
had been happy for this church, if all had 
agreed ſince that time to preſs the religious 
obſervation of the Lord's Day, without ſtart- 
ing needleſs queſtions about the morality of 
it, and the obligation of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, which has occaſioned much diſ- 
pute and heat: and when one party raiſed 
the obligation of that duty to a pitch that 
was not practicable, it provoked others 
to ſlacken it too much: and this produced 
many ſharp reflections on both ſides, and has 
concluded in too common a neglect of that 
day, which inſtead of being ſo great a bond 
and inſtrument of religion, as it ought to be, 
is become generally a day of idleneſs and 
looſeneſs. The corruptions of Lay- patrons 
and Simonaical prieſts have been often com- 
plained of, but no laws nor proviſions have 
erer been able to preſerve the church from 


this great miſchief; which can never be re- 


moved till patrons look on their right to no- 
minate one to the charge of ſouls, as a truſt 

for which they are to render a ſevere account 
to Gop; and till priefts are cured of their 
aſpiring to that charge, and look on it with 
dread and great caution. The bidding of 


prayers had been the cuſtom in time of pope- 


ry; for the preacher, after he had named 
the text, and ſhewed what was to be the 
method of his ſermon, deſired the people to 
join with him in a prayer, for a bleſſing upon 
it; and told them likewiſe, whom they were 
to pray för, and then all the people ſaid 
their beads in ſilence, and he, kneeling 
down, ſaid his; and, from that, this Was 
called the bidding of the beads. In this 


new direction for them, order was given to 


repear always the king's title of ſupreme 
head, that ſo the people hearing it often 
mention'd, might grow better accuſtomed 
to it: but when initead of a bidding prayer, 
an immediate one is come generally to be 
ufed, that enumeration of titles ſeems not 
{5 decent a thing, nor is it now fo neceſſary 
as it then was. The prayer for departed 
ſouls was now moderated, to be a prayer 
only for the conſummation of their happineſs 


at tlie laſt day; whereas in king Henry's | 


ival days. Direction 
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time, they prayed that Go p would grant 
them the trujtion of his preſence, which im- 
plied a purgatory. The. injunctions, to the 


| | biſhops, directing them to give orders with 
which the king, as ſupreme head, the queen, 


great caution, pointed out that by which 
only a church can be preſerved from errors 
and corruptions : for when biſhops do eaiily, 
upon recommendations or emendicated titles, 
confer orders, as a ſort of favour that is at their 
diſpoſal, the ill effects of that muit be fatal 
to the church, either by the corrupt ions that 
thoſe yicious prieſts will be guilty of, or by 
the ſcandals which are given to fome good 
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minds by their means, who are thereby diſ- _ 


guſted at the church for their ſakes, and ſo 


are diſpoſed to be eaſily drawn into thoſe 
| ſocieties that ſeparate from it. 5 


TAE war with Scotland was now in con- The war 


ſultation burt the protector being appre- 
c ve the | henſive that France would engage in the 
abuſed images, and the people were reſtrain- 


quarrel, ſent over Sir Francis Brian to con- 
gratulate with the new king, to deſire a con- 


firmation of the laſt peace, and to complain 
of the Scots, who had broken their faith with 
the king, in the matter of the marriage of 
their queen. The French King | refuſed to 
| confirm the treaty, till ſome articles ſhould 


be firſt explained, and fo he diſowned his 


the French had no regard to that, and would 


not ſo much as look on the records that were 
offer'd to prove it; and ſaid, they would 
take things as they found them, and not 
look back to a diſpute of two hundred years 


old. This made the Engliſh council more 
tearful of engaging in a war, which by all 
appearance would bring a war on them from 
France. The caſtle of St. Andrew's was 


ſurrender'd, and all their penſioners in Scot- 
land were not able to do them great ſervice. 


The Scots were now. much lifted up; for as 
England was under an infant king, ſo the 
.colirt of France was governed by their queen 
dowager's brothers. The Scots began to 


make inroads on England, and deſcents on 


Ireland. Commiſſioners were ſent to the 


borders to treat on both ſides, and the pro- 


rector raiſed a great army, which he reſol- 


ved to command in perſon. But the meet- 
ing on the borders was Toon broke up, for 
the Scots had no inſtructions to treat con- 


cerning the marriage, and the Engliſh were 
order'd to treat of nothing elſe, till that 


with Scot- 
land, 


father's ambaſſador ; and for the Scots, he 
ſaid, he could not forſake them, if they 
were in diſtreſs. The Engliſh alledged, 
that Scotland was ſubject to England; but 


ſhould be firſt agreed to. And the records 


that were ſhewed of the homage done by the 
Scottith kings to the Engliſh had no great 


effect, for the Scots either ſaid they were 
forged, or forced from ſome weak princes, _ 

or were only homages for their lands in Eng- 
land, as the kings of England did homage, | 
to thè crown of France, for their lands there. 


They alſo ſhewed their records by : 
e 


their auceſtors had aſſerted that t y were 


free and independent of England. The 
protector left commiſſions of lieutenancy tro 
ſome df the nobility, and devolved" his own _ 
powef, during his abſence, on the privy ' 
council, and came to the borders by the ene 
Scots had abandoned the 
. paſſes, 


of Auguſt. The 
H h 


which 
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' paſſes, fo that he found no difficulty in bis 
march ; and the ſmall forts that were in his 
way, were ſ{urrender'd upon ſummons. When 
the Engliſh advanced to Falſid, the Scots 
engaged with them in parties, but loſt 1300 
men: the two armies came in view; the 
Engliſh conſiſted of 15000 foot, and 3000 
horſe, and a fleet under the command of the 
lord Clinton, failed along by them, as they 
marched near the coaſts : the Scottiſh army 
conſiſted of 30,000, and a good train of 
artillery. jt wy 
The pro- THE protector finding an army brought 
tector's of- together fo ſoon, and ſo much larger than 
e 4, he expected, began to be under ſome ap- 
pfrehenſion, and therefore wrote to the Scots 
to this effect: That they ſhould remember 
they were both Chriſtians, and ought to be 
tender of the effuſion of ſo much blood; that 
this war was made with a deſign to perpe- 
- tuate peace, by the marriage of their two 
_ princes, which they had already agreed to, 
and given their publick faith upon ; and that 
the Scots were to be much more gainers by 
it than the Engliſh : the iſland ſeemed made 
for one empire; it was pity it ſhould be 
more diſtracted with wars, when ſo fair an 
opportunity offer d of uniting it; and it was 
much better for them to marry their queen 
to a prince of the ſame language, and on the 
ſame continent, than to a foreigner ; but if 
they would not agree to that, he offer*d that 


their queen ſhould be bred up among them, 


and not at all contracted, neither to the 
French, nor to any other foreigner, till ſhe 
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neliſh army, with an offer to 
return without falling upon them; which 
the protector had reaſon to reject, knowing 
that ſo mean an action in the beginning of 
his adminiſtration wonld have quite ruined, 
His reputation. To this, another that came 
with the trumpeter added a wog from the 
earl of Huntley, That the protector and he, 
with ten or twenty of a ſide, or ſingly, 
ſhould decide the quarrel by their perſonal 
yalour. The protector ſaid, This was no 


way but at the head of his army. But the 
earl of Warwick ages to. accept the chal- 
Tenge, The earl of Huntley ſent no ſuch 
challenge, as he afterwards purged. himſelf 
When he heard of it. For as it was unrea- 
ſonable for him to expect the protector ſhould 
have anſwer d it, ſo it had been an affront t 
the governor of Scotland to have taken it of 
his hands, ſince he was the only. perſon that 
might have challenged the protector on 
equal terms. The truth of the matter was, 
a gentleman that went along with the trum- 
peter, made him do it without warrant, fan- 
cying the ahſwer to it weuld have taken up 
ſome time, in which he might have viewed 
the enemy's C: 


x 


O the 10t 


; h of September the two armies The bat 
drew out, and fought in the field of Pinkey of Pin 
near Mufſelburgh : the Engliſh had the ad- 20 Mu: 
vantage of the ground, and, in the begin- 
ning of the action, a cannon-ball from one 
of the Engliſh ſhips killed the lord Grames's 
eldeſt ſon, and 25 men more; which put the 
earl of Argyle's highlanders into ſuch a 
fright, that they could not be held in order. 

But after a charge given by the earl of An- 
gus, in which the Engliſh loſt a few men, 

the Scots gave ground; and the Engliſh ob- 
ſerving that, and breaking in furiouſly upon 
them, the Scots threw down their arms and 
fed: the Engliſh purſued hard, and flew 
them without mercy, There were reckon'd 

to be killed about 14000, and 1500 taken 
priſoners, among whom was the earl of 
Huntley, and 500 gentlemen ; and all the 
artillery was taken. This loſs quite diſ- 
heartened the Scots, ſo that they all retir'd. 

to Striving, and. left. the whole country to 
the protector's mercy, who the next day 
went and took Leith, and the ſoldiers in the 
275 burnt ſome of the ſea-towns of Fife, 

and retook ſome Engliſh ſhips that had been 
taken by the Scots, and burnt the reſt. 
They alſo put a garriſon in the iſle of St. 
Columba in the Frith, of about 200 ſoldiers, 

and left two ſhips to wait on them. He 
alſo ſent the earl of Warwick's brother, Sir 


9 


Ambroſe Dudley, to take Broughty, a caſtle 
in the mouth of Toy; in which he put 200 


ſoldiers. He. waſted Edinburgh, and un- 
coyered the abbey. of Holyrood-Houſe, and 
carried away the lead and the bells belong- 
Ing: 20 it. But he neither took the caſtle of 
E aburgh, nor did he go on to Strivling, 
where the queen, with the ſtraglers of the 
arm 

con 


7, lay. And it was thought, that in the 
put them, every place would have 


ternation wherein, the late defeat had 
yielded 
to him. But he had ſome private reaſons - 
that preſſed his return, and made him let go 
the advantages that Were now in his SA 
and ſo gave the Scots time to bring ſuccours 
out of France; whereas he might eaſily have 
made an end of the war at once, if he had 
. follow'd his ſucceſs: vigorouſly. The earl of 
Warwick, who had a great ſhare in the ho- 
nour of the victory, but knew that the er- 
rors in conduct would much diminiſn the 


ivate quarrel, and the truft he was in 


obliged him nor to expoſe himſelf in ſuch a diſpleaſed at ir, 


way; and therefore he was to fight no other I the protector drew his army back into Eng- | 
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| proteQor's glory, which he had otherwiſe 
raiſed to an unmeaſurable height, was not 
On the 18th of September, 


* 


Irre pro- 


eto re- returned into England full of honour, 


turns to 


Cnukch of ENGLAND. 


land, and having received a meſſage from 


the queen and the governor of Scotland of- 
fering a treaty, he otder'd them to ſend 
commiſſioners to Berwick to treat with thoſe 


he ſhould appoint. As he returned through 


the Merch, and Teviotdale, all the chief 


men in theſe counties came in to him, and 
took an oath to king Edward, and deliver'd 
into his hands all the places of ſtrength in 
their counties. He left a garriſon of 200 
in Home Caſtle, under the command of Sir 


Edward Dudley, and fortified Roxbufgh, 


Where, for encouraging the reſt, he wronght 
two hours with his own hands, and put 300 
ſoldiers, and 200 pioneers, into it, giving 
Sir Ralph Bulmer the command. At the 
ſame time the earl of Lennox, and the lord 
Wharton, made an inroad by the Weſt 
. Marches; but with little effect. 5 


O the 29th of September the protector 
having 


— 


England, loſt, in all that expedition, not above ſixty 


men; the Scotch writers, indeed, ſay, he 
loſt between 2 and 300. He had taken 80 
pieces of cannon, and bridled the two chief 
rivers of the kingdom by the garriſons he 
left in them, and many others he left in the 
ſtrong places on the frontier. It may eaſily 
be imagined how much this raiſed his repu- 
tation in England, ſince men commonly 
make preſages of their rulers, from the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the tirſt deſigns they undertake. So 
now they remember d what he had done 


formerly in Scotland; and how in France, 


with 7000 men, he had raiſed the French 
army of 20,000 that was ſet down before 
Bulloign, and had forced them to leave their 
ordnance, baggage, and tents, with the loſs 
only of one man 1n the year\1544, and that 
next year he fell into Picardy, and built 
New-haven, with two other there. So that 
every one expected great ſucceſs under his 
government; and, indeed, if the breach be- 
tween him and his brother, with ſome other 
errors, had not loſt him the advantages he 
now had, this profperous action had laid the 
foundation of great fortunes for him. 

_ Hy left the earl of Warwick to treat with 


thoſe that ſhould be ſent from Scotland; but 


none came; for that propoſition had been 


made only to gain time, The queen mother 


there was not ill pleaſed to fee the intereſt 
of the governor ſo much impaired by that 
misfortune, and perſuad 


the arms of France, and to offer their young 


queen to the Dauphin, and to think of no 
liſh. So the earl of War- 


treaty with the | 
wick returned. to don, having no ſmall 
ſhare in the honour of this expedition. He 
was ſon to that Dudley who was attainted 


and. executed the firſt year of king Henry 


the VIIIth's reign. But whether it was 


that the king afterwards repented of his ſe- 
verity to his father, or that he was taken 


with the qualities of the, ſon, he raiſed him 
by many "oy a to be admiral. and viſcount 
Liſle. He had defended Bulloign, when it 
Vas in no oo condition, 
phin, whoſe army -was believed fifty 
land firong ; and when the French had car- 


ry'd the Baſſetown, he recover'd it, and 


2 


W-. 


againſt - the Dau- 
thou- 


q 


ed the chief men of | 
that kingdom to caſt themſelves wholly into 


it being 


| 
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kilPd eight hundred of their men: the year 
after that, being in command at ſea, he of- 
fer d the French fleet battle; which they 
declining he made a deſcent upon Normandy 
with five thouſand men; and having burnt 
and ſpoiled a great deal, he returned to his 
ſhips with the Ioſs of only one man; and he 
ſhewed, he was as fit for a court as a camp: 
for being ſent over to the French court upon 
the peace, he appeared there with much 
ſplendour, and came off with great honour. 
e was, indeed, a man of great parts, had 
not inſatiable ambition, with ptofound diſſi- 
mulation, ftained his other nobler qualities. 
Tu E protector, at his return, was adviſed 
to meet the parliament, (for which the writs 
had been ſent out before he went into Scot- 
land) now that he was ſo covered with glory, 
to Fer himſelf eſtabliſned in his authority, 
and to do thoſe other things which required 
a ſeſſion. He found the viſitors had per- 
formed their viſitation, and all had given 
obedience. And thoſe who expounded the 
ſecret providences of Go with an eye to 
their own opinions, took great notice of this ; 


| that on the ſame day in which the viſitors 


removed, and deſtroyed moſt of the images 
in London, their armies were ſo ſacceſsful in 
Scotland in Pinkey Field. It is roo common 
to all men to magnify ſuch events much, 
when they make for them ; but if they are 
againſt them, they turn it off by this, That 
ob's ways are paſt finding out. So par- 
tially do men argue where they are once en- 
aged. Bonner and Gardiner had ſhewed 
fende diſlike of the injunctions. Bonner re- 
ceived them with a proteſtation, that he 
would obſerve them, if they were not con- 
trary to Go p's law, and the ordinances of 
the church. Upon which Sir Anthony Cook, 


and the other viſitors, complained to the 


council. So Bonner was ſent for, where he 
offered a ſubmiſſion, but full of vain quid- 
dities, ( ſo it is expreſſed in the council 
book). But they not accepting of that, 
he made ſuch a full one as they deſired, 


| Yet, for giving terror to others, he was 


ſent to lie for ſome time in the priſon 
call'd the Fleet. Gardiner ſeeing the ho- 
milies, was alſo reſolved to proteſt againſt 


them. Sir John Godfalye, who was one 


of the viſitors, wrote to him not to ruin 
himſelf, nor loſe his biſhoprick by ſuch an 
action. To whom he wrote a letter, that 
has more of a chriſtian, and of a biſhop in it, 
than any other piece of his. He expreſſes, 
in handſome terms, a great contempt of the 
world, and a reſolution to ſuffer any thing 
rather than depart from his conſcience. - Be- 
fides that, (as he faid) the things being a- 
inſt law, he would not delivet up the li- 

erties of his countr ,. but would petition 
againſt them. On the 25th of September, 
informed to the council, that Gar- 
diner had written to ſome of that board, and 
had ſpoken to others, many things in pre- 
judice and contempt of the king's viſitation ; 
and that he intended to refuſe to ſer forth the 
homilies and injun&ions, he was ſent for to 
the council; where being examined, he ſaid, 
he thought they were contrary to the word 
of Gov, and that his conſcience TROY 2 — 


, * we 


He ſeut for Gardiner thither, and enter'd 
into diſcourſe with him about that paſlage | 
in the homily, excluding charity out of our 
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wards Confirmed in parliament in the year 


as could conſiſt with Gop's law and the 


he refuſing to do, was ſent to the Fleet. 
Cranmer went to ſee the dean of St. Paul's, 
having the biſhops of Lincoln and Rocheſter, | 


fying thoſe of age, were charity as well as 
faith, as the three eſtates make a law, all | 
joined together; for, by this ſimile, he ſer it | 
out in the report he writ of that diſcourſe to. | 


Tits Om council, if he would concur. 
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kli ing men, as well as faith. 
This, he faid, was contrary to the book ſet 
out in the late king's time, which was after- 


2 41 4 


Tee one place of Scripture, nor. uy antient 


be with him: he faid, he did not know; 


he ſhould further ſtudy theſe points, for it 
would be three weeks before they could be 
with him; and he was ſure he would ſay no 
worſe than that he ſhoulg obey them as far 


king's. . The council urged him to promiſe, 
that he would, without any limitation, ſer 
forth the homilies and the injunctions, which 


with Dr. Cox, and ſome others, with him. 


©. 


in that paſſage was only to draw men from 


truſting in any thing they did; and to teach | 


them to truſt only to CHRIST. But Gar- 


diner had a very different notion of juſtifica- | 


tion. For, as he faid, infants were juſtified 
by baptiſm, and penitents'by the ſacrament 
ot penance ; and that the conditions of juſti- 


the lord protector, reckoning the king one. 
of the three eſtates, .(a way of ſpeech bak 
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uſtification, and urged thoſe places of St. 
Paul, that we are juſtifled by faith, without | 
the works of the law. He ſaid, his deſign 


aol on him, let fall ſome words (as Gar- 
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Pa ' 
They Revoad fo f the 
do one of the homilies, that it did gxclude | 

charity from juſt 


them ill for their obeying the king's injunc- 
tions, and for removing f images. 25 Many 
were, upon their ſubmiſſion, ſent, away. with 
a ſeverè rebuke; others, that offended more 
heinouſly,- were put in the Fleet for ſome 
time, and afterwards giying bond for their 
good behaviour, were diſcharged. But, upon 
the protector's return, the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter writ him a long letter in his own 
vindication. He complained. of the viſi- 
tors proceeding in his abſence in ſo great 
A matter. He ſaid, the injunctions were 

V Cqntrary to themſelves, for they appointed 
ce the homilies to be read, and Eraſmus's 
<« paraphraſe, to be put in all churches : fo 
<* he ſelected many. paſlages out of theſe 
** that were contrary to one another. He 


| cc alſo gather” d many things Out of Eraſmus's | 


ce paraphraſe that were / contrary to the 
% power of princes; and ſeveral other cen- 
855 18 9. ns in that work which Eraſmus 
** wrote when he was young, being of a far 
« different ſtrain from what he writ when 
* he grew older, and better acquainted 
„ with the world. But he concluded his 
letter with a diſcourſe of the extent of 
the king and council's power, which is 
very long, and full of things of no conſe- 
quence. He queſtions how far the king 
could command againſt common or ſta- 
tute law; of which himſelf had many oc- 
te caſions to be well informed. Cardinal 
Wolſey had obtained his. legatine power 
at the king's deſire; but notwithſtanding 
that, he was brought into a premunire ; 
and the lawyers, upon that argument, 
cited many precedents of judges that were 
fined when they tranſgreſſed the laws, 
though commanded. by warrants from the 
king ; and earl Typteft, who was chan- 
cellor, loſt, his head for acting upon the 
king's, warrant- againſt law. In the late 
king's time, the judges would not ſet 
fines on the ee the king's procla- 
mations, when they were contrary to law, 
till the act concerning them was paſſed; 
about which there were many hot words 
when it was debated. He mentions a diſ- 
courſe that paſſed between him and the lord 
Audley in the parliament, concerning the 
king's ſupremacy; Audley bid him look 
into the act of. ſupremacy, and he would 
ſee the king's doings were reſtrained to 
ſpiritual juriſdiction: and by another act, 
no ſpiritual. act could take place againſt 
the common law, or an act of parliament ; 
otherwiſe, the bithops would ftrike in with 
the king, and by the means of the ſupre- 
macy would order the law as they plea- 
ſed; but we will; provide, ſaid he, that 
the premunire ſhall never go off from your 
backs. In ſome late caſes he heard the 
judges declare what the king might do a- 
gainſt an act of parliament, and what 
danger they were in that meddled in ſuch 
matters. Theſe things being ſo freſh in 
his memory, he thought he might write 
what he did to the lords of the council.“ 
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But by this it appears, that no ſort of men 
is ſo much for the King's prerogative, but 
when it becomes, in any inſtance, uneaſy to 
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Tua r were alſo many complaints B 
by ſome clergymen, of ſuch as had uled 


[i 


them, they Will . ſhelter themſelves under 


the 
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che law. He continued afterwards, by 
many letters to the protector, to comphin 
of his ill uſage: © That he had been then 
© ſeven weeks in the Fleet without ſervants, 
ca chaplain, or a phyſician: that though 
© he had his writ of ſummons, he was not 
« ſaffered to come to the parliament, which 
might be a ground afterwards of queſtion- 
ing their proceedings. He adviſed the 
protector not to make himſelf a party in 
theſe matters, and uſed all the inſinuations 
of decent flattery that he could invent, 
with many -ſharp reflections on Cranmer, 
and ſtood much on the force of laws, that 
they could not be repealed by the king's 
will, Concerning which,. he menttons a 
paſſage that fell out between Cromwell 
and himſelf before the late king. Crom- 
well faid, That the king might make or 
repeal laws as the Roman Emperors did, 
and asked his opinion about it, Whether 
the king's will was not a law? To which 
he anſwered facetiouſſy, That he thought 
it was much better for the king to make 
© the law his will, than to make his will a 
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* law.* But notwithſtanding all his letters, |. 


(which are printed in the ſecond volume of 
acts and monum. edit. 1641.) yet he con- 
tinued a priſoner till the parliament was 
over, and then by the act of pardon he was 
ſet at liberty. This was much cenſured as 
an invaſion of liberty; and it was faid theſe 
at court durſt not ſufter him to come to the 
houſe, left he had confounded them in all 
he did. And the explaining juſtification 


with ſo much nicety in homilies that were 


to be read to the people, was thought a 
. needleſs ſubtilty. But the former abuſes, 
of truſting to the acts of charity that men 
did, by which they fancy'd they bought | 
heaven, made Cranmer judge it neceſſary to 
expreſs the matter ſo nicely; though rhe 
expounding thoſe places of St. Paul, was, as 
many thought, rather according to the ſtrain 
of the Germans, than to the meaning of 
theſe epiſtles. And, upon the whole matter, 
they knew Gardiner's haughty temper, and 
that ie was neceſſary to mortity him a little, 
though the pretence on which they did it 
ſeemed too light for ſuch ſeverities. Bur it 
is ordinary, when a thing is once reſolved on, 
do make uſe of the firft occaſion that offers 
_ for effecting it. The party that oppoſed the 
retormation, - finding thoſe attempts ſo un- 
ſucceſsful, engaged the lady Mary to appear 
for them. She therefore wrote to the pro- 
tector, that ſhe thought all changes in reli- 
gion till che king came to be of age, were 
very much contrary to the 1 they owed 
the memory oſ her father, 1 
bout to ſhake what he had ſettled; and a- 
gainſt their duty to their young maſter, to 
hazard the peace of his kingdom, and en- 


gage his authority in ſuch points before he 


was capable of judging them, This may 
be gather'd from the protector's anſwer to 
ber, in which he wrote, That he believed 
_ {her letter flowed not immediately from 
© herſelf, but from the inſtigation of ſome 


© malicious/ perfons. He proteſts they had 
y of Gow, and 


no other deſign but the gl. 


< the hotioar "and laſety cf 


they went a- 


| - 
| cheſter, diffented. 
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the King ; and 2 
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© that what they had done was fo well con- 
* fider'd, that all good ſubjects ought ra- 
© ther to rejoice at it than find fault with it. 
© And whereas the had ſaid, That her father 
© had brought religion to a godly order and 
* quietneſs, to which both ſpirituality and 
© temporality did, without compulſion, give 
© rheir aſſent; he remembers her what op- 
* poſition the {titt-necked papiſts gave him, 
and what rebellions they raiſed againſt 
© him; which he wonders how ſhe came ſo 
* ſoon to forget; adding, that death had 
prevented him before he had finiſhed theſe 
* godly orders which he had defigned ; and 
* that no kind of religion was perfected at 
* his death, but all was left ſo uncertain, 
that it muſt inevitably bring on great diſ- 
© orders, if God did not help them; and 
* that himſelf and many others could witneſs 
* what regret their late maſter had, when he 
* ſaw he muſt die before he had finiſhed 
© what he intended. He wonder'd that the, 
© who had been well bred; and was learned, 
* ſhould efteem true religion, and the know- 
* ledge of the Scriptures, new fangledneſs or 
* fantaſy. He deſir d ſhe would, turn the leaf, 
* and look on the other ſide, and would, 
* with an humble fpirit, and by the aſſiſt- 
* ance of the grace of Gov, conſider the 
© matter betrer. 55 | 

Tx vs things went on, till the parliament 
met, which was ſummon'd ro meet the 4th 
of November. The day before it met, the 
protector gave too publick an inſtance how 
much his proſperous ſucceſs had lifted him 
up. For, by a patent under the great ſeal, 
he was warranted to ſit in parliament on the 
right hand of the throne, under the cloth of 
ſtate, and was to have all the honours and 
privileges that at any time any of the unkles 
of the kings of England, whether by the fa- 
ther's or mother's tide, had enjoyed; with a 
non obſtante to the ſtatute of precedence. 
The lord Rich had been made lord chan- 
cellor on the 24th of October; but whether 
the protector, or he, opened the parliament 
by any 8 does not appear from the 
e & the lords houſe. n the toth of 
December, a bill was bronght in for the re- 
pealing ſeveral ſtatutes. It was read the 
ſecond time on the 12th, and the third time 
on the 16th day. On the 19th ſome pro- 
viſo's were added to it, and it was ſent 
down to the commons, who ſent it up rhe 
23d of December, to which the royal aſſent 
was given. Ihe! commons had formed a 
new bill for repealing theſe ſtatutes, which 

ſome conferences, they were willing to 

let fall; only fome proviſo's were added to 


the old one; upon which, the Biſhops of 


London, Durham, = Hereford; and Chi- 
he preamble of it ſets 
forth, That nothing made a government 


© happier than when the prince governed 


with much clemency, and the ſubje&s 
© obeyed our of love. Yet the late king, 
© and ſome of his progenitors, beit 


ro- 
© yoked by the unrulmeſs of ſome of No 
people, had made ſevete laws ; but they 
- jdging ir neceſſary now to recommend the 
© king's government to the affections of the 
repealed all laws that made any 


« thing 
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© a&t of Edw. the 23d, as alſo two of the 
ſtatutes about Lollardies, together with 
the act of the Six Articles, and the other 
acts that follow'd in explanation of that. 
All acts in king Henry the VIIIth's time, 
declaring any thing to be felony that was 
not ſo declared before, were allo repealed, 
together with the acts that made the king's 
proclamations of equal authority with acts 
of parliament,” It was alſo enacted, That 
all who denied the king's ſupremacy, or 
aſſerted the pope's, in words, ſhould, for 
the firſt offence, forfeit their goods and 
chattels, and ſuffer impriſonment during 
pleaſure ; for the ſecond offence, {ſhould 


1ncur the pain of premunire ; and, for the 


third offence, be attainted of treaſon. But | 
if any did in writing, printing, or by any 
other overt act or deed, endeavour to de- 
prive the king of his eſtate, or titles, par- 
ticularly of his ſupremacy, or to confer : 


next, he was to be adjudged guilty of 
high treaſon : and if any of the heirs of the 
crown ſhould uſurp upon another, or did 
endeavour to break the ſucceſſion of the 
crown, it was declared high treaſon, in 
them, their aiders and abettors : and all 
were to enjoy the benefit of clergy, and the 
privilege of ſanctuary, as they had it be- 
fore king Henry the VIIIth's reign; ex- 


dering, polſoning, burglary, robbing on 
the highway, the ſtealing of cattle, or 
ſtealing out of churches or chapels. Poi- 
ſoners were to ſuffer as other murderers. 
None were to be accuſed of words, but 


and thoſe who called the French king by 
the title of king of France, were not to be 
eſteemed guilty of the pains of tranſlating 
the king's anthority, or titles, on any 
other.“ This act was occaſion'd by a 


1 
- 


ſpeech that archbiſhop Cranmer had made in | 


convocation, in which he exhorred the clergy 
to give themſelves much to the ſtudy of the 
Scripture, and to conſider ſeriouſly what 


things were in the church that needed refor- 


mation, that ſo they might throw out all the 
popiſh traſh that was not yet caſt out. Upon 
this ſome intimated to him, that as long as 
the fix articles ſtood in force, it was not ſafe 
ſor them to deliver their opinions. This he 
reported to the council, upon which they 
order'd this act of repeal. By it the ſubjects 


were delivered from many fears they were 


under, and had good hopes of a mild govern- 
ment, when inſtead of procuring new ſevere 


cil did alſo free the nation of the jealouſies 


they might haye of them by ſuch an abridg- | 


ment of their own power. But others judged - 
it had been more for the intereſt of the 5 — 
vernment to have kept up theſe laws ſtill in 


force, but to have reſtrained the execution | 
'of them. This repeal drew on another, | 


Which was ſent from the commons on the 


the lords 1 3/8; It was of an act in 
the 28th year of tlie 


laſt king, by which all 
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© thing to be treaſon, but what was in the 


cepting only ſuch as were guilty of mur- 


within a month after they were beg. | 


laws, the old ones were let fall. The coun- 


dz cth of December, and was agreed to by 


laws made while his ſon was under twenty- 


* 


Ws 


four years of age might be by his letters pa- 


tent annulled. Which they alter'd thus: 
That the king might, by his letters patent, 
void any act of parliament for the future; 
but could not ſo void it from the beginning; 
as to annul all things done upon it between 


1 


were {till to be lawful deeds. 
THE next bill of a publick nature was 
concerning the Sacrament. Which was 
brought in, and read the firſt time, on the 
12th of November, the ſecond time on the 
15th, and was twice read on the 17th; and 
on the 24th. a bill was brought in for the 
Communion to be received in both kinds: 
on the 3d of December it was read the ſe- 
cond time, and given to the protector; on 
the 5th read again, and given to two judges : 
on the 7th it was read again, and joined to 
the other bill about the Sacrament: and on 
the zoth the whole bill was agreed to by all 
the peers, except the biſhops of London, 
Hereford, Norwich, Worceſter, and Chi- 
cheſter, and ſent down to the commons. 
On the 17th a proviſo was ſent after it, but 
was rejected by the commons, ſince the 
lords had not agreed to it. On the 20th it 
was ſent up and agreed to, and had after- 
wards the royal aſſent. By it, firſt, the 
value of the Holy Sacrament, commonl 


the making and annulling of it, which 


called the Sacrament of the Altar, and, 


in the Scripture, the Supper and Table of 
* the Lord, was ſet forth, together with its 
* firſt inſtitution; but it having been of late 
© marvellotiſly abuſed, ſome had been there- 
by brought to a contempt of it, which 
© they had expreſſed in ſermons, diſcourſes, 
< ad ſongs, (in words not fit to be repeat- 
© ed) therefore whoſoever. ſhould fo offend 
© after the firſt of May next, was to ſuffer 
fine and impriſonment at the king's plea- 
* {ure; and the juſtices of the peace were 
to take information, and preſentments of 
« perſons ſo offending within three months 
« after the offences ſo committed, allowing 
them witneſſes for their own. purgation. 
And it being more agreeable to CRHRISTT's 
© firſt inſtitution, and the practice of the 
* church for 500 years after Car 1s r, that 
* the Sacrament ſhould be given in both the 
© kinds: of bread and wine, rather than in 
© one kind only; therefore it was enacted, 
That it ſhould. be commonly given in both 
kinds, except neceſſity did otherwiſe re- 
* quire it. And it being alſo more agree- 
a f 
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able to the firſt inſtitution, and the primi- 
tive practice, that the people ſhould re- 
ceive with the prieſt, than that the prieſt 
ſhould receive it alone; therefore the 
day before every Sacrament, an exhorta- 
tion was to be made to the people, to 
repare themſelves for it, in which the 
benefits and danger of worthy and unwor- 
thy receiving were to be expreſſed ; and 
the prieſts. were not, without a. lawful 
cauſe, to deny it to any who humbly ask- 
% V 
Ius was an act of great conſequence, 
ſince it reformed two abuſes that had crept 
into the church. The one was the denying 
the cup to the laity, the other was the prieſts 
communicating alone. In the firſt inſtitu- 


Non 
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tion it is plain, that as CHR I8 T bad all 


drink of the cup, and his diſciples all drank 


of it, fo St. Paul directed every one to exa- 


mine himſelf, that he might eat of that 
bread, and drink ot that cup. From that 
the church for many years continued this 
practice: and the ſuperſtition of ſome who 
received only in one kind, was ſeverely cen- 
ſured; and ſuch were appointed either to 
receive the whole Sacrament, or to abſtain 
wholly. It continued thus till the belief of 
the corporal preſence of CHRIST was ſer up, 
and then the keeping and carrying about the 


cup in proceſſions, not being ſo eaſily done, 


ſome began to lay it aſide. For a great 
while the bread was given dipt in the cup, 
to repreſent a bleeding CuRIST, as it is in 
the Greek church to this day. In other 


places the laity had the cup given them, but 


they were to ſuck it through pipes, that no- 
thing of it ſhould fall to the ground. But 
ſince they belieyed that CHRIST was in 


every crumb of bread, it was thought need- 
teſs to give the Sacrament in both kinds: 


ſo, in the council of Conſtance, the cup was 
order'd to be denied the laity, though they 
acknowledg'd it to have been inſtituted 
and practiſed otherwiſe. To this the Bo- 
hemians would never ſubmit; though, to 
compel them to it, much blood was ſhed 


in this quarrel. And now in the reforma- | 


tion, this was every where one of the firſt 
things with which the 2 were poſſeſſed, 
the oppoſition of the Roman church herein 
to the inſtitution of CRRISTH being ſo ma- 
ARNE | N 
Ax firſt this Sacrament was alſo under- 
ſtood to be a communion of the body and 
blood of CHrrsT, of which many were to 
be partakets : while the fervour of devotion 
laſted, it was thought a ſcandalous and cen- 
ſurable thing if any had come unto the chriſ- 
tian aſſemblies, and had not ſtayed to receive 


theſe holy myſteries: and the denying to 


give any one the Sacrament was a very great 
puniſhment. So ſenſible were the Chriſtians 
of their ill condition when they were hin- 
der*d to participate of it. But afterwards, 


the former devotion ſlackening, the good 


biſhops, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
complained oft of it, that ſo few came to re- 


ceive ; yet the cuſtom being to make obla- | 


tions betore the Sacrament, out of; which the 
clergy had been maintained during the po- 
verty of the church, the prieſts had a great 
mind to keep up the conſtant uſe of theſe 
oblations; and fo perſuaded the lairy to 
continue them, and to come to the Sacra- 


ment, tho” they did not receive it: and, in | 


proceſs of time, they were made to believe, 
that the prieſts received in behalf of the 
whole-people. And; whereas this Sacrament 
was the commemoration of CxxisT's ſacri- 
fice on the croſs, and ſo, by a phraſe of 
ſpeech, was called a ſacrifice, they came 
afterwards to fancy that the priefts<conſe- 
erating and conſuming the Sacrament was an 
action of itſelf expiatory, and that both for 
the dead and the living. And there atoſe 


an inſinite: number of feveral forts of maſſes; 
ſome were for commemorating the ſaints, 


and thoſe wers called the maſſes of ſuch 
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tended next to ſet about. 


fy 


to the pleaſure of the court. 


k 


and never left the election of, 


ſaints; others, for a particular bleſſing, for 
rain, health, &c. and, indeed, fer all the 
accidents of human Lite, where the addition 
or variation of a collect made the difference: 
ſo that all that trade of maſſing was now re- 
moved. An intimation was alſo made of 
exhortations to be read in it, which they in- 
Theſe abuſes in 
the maſs gave great advantages to thoſe who 
intended to change it into a communion. 
But many, inſtead of managing them pru- 
dently, made unſeemly jeſts about them, 
and were carried, by a lightneſs of temper, 
to make ſongs and plays of the maſs ; for 
now the preſs went quick, and many books 
were printed this year about matters of re- 
ligion, the greateſt number of them being 
concerning the maſs, which were not written 
in ſo decent and grave a ſtile as the matter 


required. Againſt this act only five biſlops 


proteſted. Many of that order were abſent 
from the parliament, ſo the oppoſition made 
to 1t was not conſiderable. 


Tus next bill. brought into the houſe of 


lords, was concerning the admiſſion of bi- 
ſhops to their ſees by the king's letters pa- 
tent. which being read, was committed to 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury's: care on the 
5th ol November, and was read the ſecond 


time-on the toth, and committed to ſome 
of the judges, and was read the third time 
on the 28th of November, and was ſent 


| down to the commons on the 5th of Decem- 


ber. There was alſo another bill brought 


in, concerning the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 


in the biſhops courts, on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, and paſſed and ſent down on the 13th 
of December. But both theſe bills' were 
put in one, and ſent up by the commons on 
rhe 2oth of that month, and afſented to by 


the king. Ly this act it was ſet forth, That 


the way of chooſing biſhops by Conge d' 
Elire was tedious and expenſive ; that there 
was only a thadow of election in it, and 
that therefore biſhops ſhould hereafter be 
made by the king's letters patent, upon 
which they were to be conſecrated : and 
whereas the biſhops did exerciſe their au- 
thority, and carry on proceſſes in their own 
names, as. they were wont to do in the 
time of popery; and ſince all juriſdiction, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, was derived 
from the king, that therefore their courts 
and all proceſles ſhould be from henceforth 
carried on in the king's name, and be 
ſealed by the king's ſeal, as it was in the 
other courts of common law, after the firſt 
of July next; excepting only the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury's courts, and all col- 
© lations, preſentations, or letters of orders, 
which were to paſs under the biſhops pro- 
per: ſeals as formerly. Upon this act great 
advantages were taken to diſparage the re- 


* 


formation, as ſubjecting th biſhops, wholly | 


Ax firſt, biſhops:were choſen. and ordain- 
ed by the other biſhops, in the countries 
where they lived. The apoſtles, by that 
ſpirit of diſcerning, which was one of the 
extraordinary gifts they were endued with, 
did. ordain the firſt. fruits of their labours, 
paſtors to the 
diſcretion 
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churchmen lived only by the 


4 
. 


tions to Timothy and Titus about the choice 
of paſtors, all that depended on the people 
by them was, that they ſhould be blameleſs 
and of good report. But afterwards, the 
poverty of the church being ſuch, that 
e bounty of 
the people, it was neceſſary to conſider them 


much; ſo that in many places the choice 


began among the people; and in all places 
it was done by their approbation and good 


 Nking. But great diſorders followed upon 


this, as ſoon as the emperors turned Chriſ- 


tians, the wealth of church-benefices made 


the paſtoral charge more deſirable: and the 


vaſt numbers of thoſe who turned Chriſtians 


with the tide, brought in great multitudes 


to have their votes in theſe elections. The 


inconvenience of this was felt early in Phry- 
gia, where the council of Laodicea made a 
canon againſt theſe popular elections. Yet, 
in other parts of Aſia, and at Rome, there 


were great and frequent conteſts about it. In 
 . ſome of theſe many men were killed. In 


many places the inferior clergy choſe their 


| biſhops; bur in moſt places the biſhops made 


the choice, yet ſo as to obtain the conſent 


of the clergy and people. 'The emperors, 


by their laws, made it neceſſary that it ſhould 
be confirmed by the metropolitans: they 
reſerved the elections of the great ſees to 
themſelves, or at leaft the confirmation of 


them. Thus it continued to Charles the 


Great's time. Bur then the nature of church 
employments came to be much altered, For 
though the church had predial lands, with 
the other rights that belonged to them, by 
the Roman law, yet he firſt gave biſhops and 
abbots great territories, with ſome branches 
of royal juriſdiction in them, who held theſe 
lands of him, according to the feudal laws. 


This, as it carried churchmen off from the 


humility and abſtraction from the world 
which became their function, ſo it ſubje&ed 
them much to the humours and intereſts of 
thoſe princes' on whom they had their de- 

endance. The popes, who had made them- 
80 heads of the hierarchy, could not but 
be glad to ſee churchmen grow rich and 


uni in the world ; but they were not 


well pleaſed to ſee them made fo much 


the more dependent on their princes: and, 


them, which they ſaid were to be confirm 


no doubt, by ſome of thoſe princes that were 


thus becomè patrons of churches, the biſhop- 
ricks were either given for money, or chan- 


{ with reſerved penſions. Upon this the 
pes filled the world with the complaints 
of Simony, and of enſlaving churchmen to 
court intereſts ; and ſo would not ſuffer them 
to accept of inveſtitures from their princes, 
but ſet up for free elections, as they called 


ed by the" ſee apoſtolick. So the canons 
ſecular” or regular, in cathedral churches, 


were to chooſe the biſhops, and their elec- 


tion was to be confirmed at Rome: yet 


princes in moſt places got ſome hold of thoſe 
elections, fo that till they went as they had | 
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diſcretion of the people: indeed, when 
they were to ordain deacons,, who were to 
be truſted with the diſtribution of the pub- 
lick alms, they appointed ſuch as the people 
made choice of; but when St. Paul gave direc- 


ation of the 


a mind they ſhould; Which 425 oft com- 


and would have been more univerſally con- 
demned, if the world had not been convin- 
ced that the matter would not be much the 
better, if there ſhould have been ſet up 
either the. popular or ſynodical elections, in 
which faction was like to ſway all. King 
Henry had continued the old way of the 
elections by the cl 
ſeemed to be little more than a mockery; 
but now it was thought a more ingenuous 
way of proceeding, to have the thing done 


thin covert of an involuntary election. 

Tre other branch about ecceſiaſtical courts : 
The cauſes before them concerning wills and 
marriages, being matters of a mixed nature, 
and which only belong to theſe by the laws 
of the land, and being no parts of the ſacred 
functions, it was thought no invaſion of the 
ſacred offices to have theſe tried in the king's 
name. But the collation of benefices, and 
giving of orders, which are the chief parts 

in the epiſcopal. function, were to. be per- 
formed ſtill by the biſhops in their own 

names : only excommunication, by a fatal 
neglect, continued to be the puniſhment for 
contempts of theſe courts ; which belonging 
only to the ſpiritual cognizance, ought to 
have been reſerved for the biſhop, with the 
affiftance of his clergy. But the canoniſts 
had fo confoundeq all the ancient rules about 
the government of the church, that the re- 
formers being called away by conſiderations 
that were more obvious and preſſing, there 
was not that care taken in this that the thing 
required. And theſe errors or overſights in 


grown ſince into ſo formed a ſtrength, that 


know how to rectify it. 70 

Os the 29th of November, the bill againſt 
vagabonds was brought in; by this it was 
enacted, © That all that ſhould any where 


or that ſhould. run away from work, and 
* reſolve ta live idly, ſhould be ſeized on; 
© and whoſoever ſhould preſent them to a 
© juſtice of peace, was to have them adjudged 
to be his ſlaves for two years; and they 
© were to be marked with the letter V. im- 
printed with a hot iron on their breaſts. 
A great many proviſo's follow concerning 
clerks ſo convicted, which ſhew that this 
act was chiefly levelled at the idle monks 
and friars, who went about the country, and 
would betake themſelves to no employment ; 
but finding the people apt to have compaſ- 
fion on them, they continued in that courſe 
of life; which was of very ill conſequence to 
the ſtate: for theſe vagrants did every-where 
alienate the people's minds from the goyern- 


| ment, and perſuaded them that things would 


never be well ſettled, till they were again 
reſtored to their houſes. Some of theſe came 
often ta London, on pretence of ſuing for 
their penſions; but really to practiſe up and 
down through the country: to prevent this, 
there was a proclamation ſet out on the 18th 


of September, requiring dem to ſtay 8 tho 
, þ | | © Paaces 


plained of as a great ſlavery on the church ; - 


y, but ſo as that it 


directly by the king, rather than under the 


the firſt concoction have, by a continuance, 


it is eaſier to ſee what is amiſs, than to 


© loiter without work, or without offering 
© themſelves to work, three days ! 
rk, 


An a0 
pivin 
chant! 
to the 
king, 
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places where they lived, and to ſend up 41 


certificate where they were, to the court of 
augmentations, who ſhould thereupon ' give 


order for their conſtant payment. Some 
thought this law againſt vagabonds was too 


ſevere, and contrary to that common liberty, 
of which the Engliſh nation has been always 


very ſenſible, both in their own and neigh- 
bours particulars. Yet it could not be de- 
nied, but extream diſeaſes required extream 
remedies ; and perhaps there is iſo puniſh- 
ment too ſevere for perſons that are in health, 
and yet prefer a loitering courſe of life to an 
honeſt employment. There followed in the 
act, many excellent rules for providing for 


the truly poor and indigent, in the ſeveral 


abode: Of which, this can only be ſaid, 


places where they were born, and had their 


That as no nation has laid down more effec- 
tual rules for the ſupplying the poor than 


England, that, indeed, none can be in ab- 


chantries 
to the 
king, 


an aq for ON the 6th of 
giving the giving the Chantr'ies to the king was brought 
into the houſe of lords. It was read the ſe- 
cond time on the 12th, the third time on 
the 13th, and the fourth time on the 14th of | 
that month. It was much oppoſed, both by 


ſolute, want, ſo the neglect of theſe laws is 


charged with the execution of them, when 


ſuch numbers of poor vagabonds ſwarm every 


where without the due reſtraints that the 


laws have appointed. 


Cranmer on the one hand, and the popi 


biſliops on the other. The late king's ex- 


ecutors ſaw they could not pay his debts, 
nor ſatisfy themſelves in their own preten- 
ſions, formerly mentioned, out of the king's 
revenue ; and ſo intended to have theſe to 
be divided among them. Cranmer oppoſed 
it long: For the clergy being much impo- 
yeriſhed by the ſale of the impropriated 
tithes, that ought in all reaſon to have re- 
turned into the church; but, upon the diſ- 
ſolution of the abbies, were all ſold among 
the laity ; he ſaw no probable way remain- 
ing for their ſupply, but to ſave theſe en- 
dowments till the king was of age, being 


- confident he was fo piouſly, diſpoſed, that 


they ſhould eaſily perſuade him to convert 
them all to the bettering of the condition of 
the poor clergy that were now brought into 
extream miſery : and therefore he was for 


_ reforming and preſerving theſe foundations, 


till the king's full age. The popiſh biſhops 
liked theſe endowments ſo well, that upon 
tar different motives, they were for continu- 
1s them in the ſtate they were in: But 
thofe who were to gain by it were o many, 


that the act paſſed ; the archbiſhop-of Can- 


terbury, the biſlops of London, Durham, 
Ely, Norwich; Hereford, Worceſter, and 


_ Chicheſter, diſtenting. The bill being ſent 


down to the houſe of commons, was there 


much oppoſed by ſome, burgeſſes, who re- 


preſented that the boroughs, for which they 
terved, could not maintain their churches, 
and other publick works of the guilds and 


kraternitigs, if the rents belonging to them 


| 0 Tf the ſtatute · bonk may be depended on, this a& - 
preceqded that bf chantries; or this is chapter xiii, the 


were giyen to the king, for theſe were like- 
wiſe in the act. This was chiefly done by 


. 24 


_ the burgefſes of Lynn and Coventry, who 
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were ſo active; that the whole houſe was 
much. ſet againſt that part of the bill for the 
guild-lands. Therefore thoſe who managed 
that houſe for the court, took theſe off by 
an aflurance that their guild- lands ſhould be 
reſtored to them; and ſo they deſifted from 
their oppoſition, and the bill paſſed on the 
pronuſe given to them; which was after= 
wards made good by the protector. In the 


| preamble of the act it is ſet forth; © That 


© the great ſuperſtition of Chriſtians; 'riſing 
out of their ignorance of the true way of 
ſalvation by the death of CHRIST inſtead 
of which they had ſet up the vain conceits 
of purgatory, and maſſes ſatisfactory, was 
much ſupported by: trentals and chantries. 
And ſince the converting theſe to godly 
uſes, ſuch as the endowing of the ſchools, 
proviſions for the poor, and the augment- 
ing of places in the univerſities, could not 


committed it to the care of the king: And 


year of his father's, reign, they give the 
king all ſuch chantries, colleges and cha- 
pels, as were not poſſeſſed by the late 
king, and all that had been in being any 
time theſe five years laſt paſt; as allo all 
revenues belonging to any church, for 
anniverſaries, obits, and lights; together 
with all guild-lands, which any fraternity 
of men enjoyed, ſor obits, or the like; 
and appoint theſe to be converted to the 
maintenance of grammar- ſchools, or preach- 
© ers, and for the encreaie of vicarages.” (a) 
After this followed the act giving the king 
the cuſtoms known by the name of tonnage 
and poundage, beſides ſome other laws, of 
matters that are not needful to be remem- 
| ber'd in this hiſtory. Laſt of all came the 
king's general pardon, with the common 
exceptions, among which, one was of theſe 
who were then priſoners in the Tower of 
London; in which the duke of Norfolk was 
included. All buſineſs being ended; the 


December to the 20th of April following. 

Bur having given this account of theſe 
bills that were paſſed, it will not be an un- 
fruitful piece of hiſtory to ſhew what other 
bills were deſigned; There were put into 
the houſe of lords, two bills that were ſtifled. 
The one was, for uſe of the Scriptures, 
which came not to a ſecond reading. The 
other was a bill for erecting a new court 
of chancery for eccleſiaſtical and civil cauſes, 
which were commitred-to fome biſhops and 
temporal lords, but never more mentioned. 
The commons alſo ſent up ſome bills, which 


committed, but never reported. Another 
was for the former reformation of divers laws, 
and of the courts of common law: and a 
third was, that martied men might be prieſts, 
and have benefices: To this the commons 
did ſo readily agree, that it being put in on 
the igth of 1 and read then for tho 
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other chapter xiv. 


K k firſt 


be done by parliament; they therefore 


parliament was prorogued from the 24th of 


A 


the lords did not agree to. One was about 
benefices with cure and reſidence. It was 


1 
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firſt time, it was read twice the next day, 
and ſent up to the lords on the 21ſt. But 


being read there once, it was like to have 


raiſed ſuch debates, that, it being reſolved 


to end the ſeſſion before Chriſtmas, the lords 


laid it aſide. | 

Bur while the parliament was fitting, 
they were not 1dle in the convocation ; tho' 
the 2 party was yet ſo prevalent in both 
houſes, that Cranmer had no hopes of doing 
any thing till they were freed of the trouble 
which ſome of the great biſhops gave them. 
the moſt important thing they did, was the car- 
rying up four petitions to the biſhops. 1. That 
according to the ſtatute made in the reign of 
the late king, there might be perſons im- 


. 


wered for reforming the eccleſiaſtical laws. 


The Rzrxoxmartion of the 


of commons; when they were all brought 
into the premunire upon cardinal Wolſey's 
legatine power, and made their ſubmiſſion 
to the king. But that is not credible ; for 
as there is no footſtep of it, which in a time 
of ſo much writing and printing muſt have 
remained, if ſo great a change had been then 
made; ſo it cannot be thought, that thoſe 
who made this addreſs but 17 years after 
that ſubmiſſion, (many being alive in this, 
who were of that convocation, Polydore Vir- 


gil in particular, a curious obſerver, ſince he 


was maintained to write the hiſtory of Eng- 
land) none of them ſhould have remember d 
a thing that was ſs freſh, but have appealed 
to writs and antient practiſes. But though 
this deſign of bringing the inferior clergy 


2. That, according to the antient cuſtom of | into the houſe of commons did not take at 


the nation, and the tenor of the biſhops 
writ to the parliament, the inferior * 
might be admitted again to ſit in the houſe 
of commons, or that no acts concerning mat- 


ters of religion might paſs without the ſight 


and aſſent of the clergy. 3. That ſince di- 
vers prelates, and other divines, had been 


in the late king's time appointed to alter 
the ſervice of the church, and had made ſome 
| progreſs in it, that this might be brought to 

its full perfection. 4. That ſome conſidera- 
tion might be had for the maintenance of 


the clergy, the firſt year they came into 
their livings, in which they were charged 


this time, yet it was again ſet on foot, in 
the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, and rea- 
ſons were offer d to perſuade her to ſet it 
forward. Which not being then ſucceſsful, 
theſe ſame reaſons were again offered to king 
James, to induce him to endeavour it. But 
whether this matter was ever much con- 
ſider d, or lightly laid aſide, as a thing un- 
fit and e 115 Opy does not appear ; cer- 

tain it is, that it came to nothing. Upon 
the whole matter, it is not certain what was 
the power or right of theſe proctors of the 
clergy in former times: ſome are of opinion, 
that they were only aſſiſtants to the biſhops, 


with the firſt fruits; to which they added, | but had no voice in either houſe of parlia- 


a deſire to know whether they might ſafely 
ſpeak their minds about religion, without 


the danger of any law. For' the firſt of 


theſe four petitions, an account ' ſhall be 
given of it hereafter. As to the ſecond, it 
was a thing. of great conſequence, and de- 
ſerves to be farther conſider d in this place. 
AxTTENTLY, all the freemen of England, 
or at leaſt thoſe that held of the crown in 
chief, came to parliament ; and then the in- 
ferior clergy had wrirs as well as the ſupe- 
rior, and the firſt of the three eſtates of the 
kingdom were the biſhops, the other pre- 
lates, and the inferior clergy. But when 


ment. 'This is much confirmed by an act 
paſſed in the parliament of Ireland, in the 
28th year of the former reign, which ſets 
forth in the preamble, © Thart though the 
« proctors of the clergy were always ſum- 
* moned to parliament, yet they were no 
part of it; nor had they any right to vote 

in it, but were only aſſiſtants, in caſe mat- 
ters of controverſy or learning came beſore 
them, as the convocation was in England, 
which had been determined by the judges 
of England after much enquiry made about 
it. But the proctors were then pretending 
to ſo high an authority, that nothing could 


the parhament was divided into two houſes, | 


| paſs without their conſents ; and it was 
then the clergy made likewiſe a body of 


their own, and. fat in convocation, which 
was the third eſtate. But the biſhops having 
a double capacity, the one of eccleſiaſtical 
prelature, the other of being the king's ba- 
rons, they had a right to fit with the lords as 
à part of their eſtate, as well as in the con- 
vocation. And though by parity of reaſon it 


might ſeem that the reſt of the clergy, being 


freeholders as well as clerks, had an equal 


preſumed they were were ſet on to it by 
the biſhops, whoſe chaplains they were for 
the moſt part. Therefore they were by 
that act declared to have no right to vote. 
FRO x this ſome infer, they were no other 
in England, and that they were only the 
biſhops aſſiſtants and council. But as the 
clauſe premonentes in the writ, ſeems to 
make them a part of the parliament, ſo theſe 
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petitions ſuppoſe that they ſat in the houſe 
of commons antiently, where it cannot be 
imagined they could ſit, if they came only 
to be aſſiſtants to the biſhops ; for then they 
muſt have fat in the houſe of lords rather, as 
the judges, the maſters of chancery, and 
the king's council do. Nor is it reaſonable 
to think they had no voice; for then their 
ſitting in parliament had been ſo inſignificant 
2 rain, that it is not likely they would have 
uſed fuch endeayours to be reſtored to it 
ſince their coming rto' parliament, upon ſuch 


right to chooſe, or be choſen, into the houſe 
of commons ; yet. whether they were ever in 
poſſeſſion of it, or whether according to the 
clauſe premonentes, in the biſhop's writ, 
they were ever a part of the houſe of com- 
mons,” is a juſt doubt. For, beſides this 
aſſertion in the petition that was mentioned, 
and a more large one in the ſecond petition, 
which they preſented to the ſame purpoſe, 
there is no ſatisfactory reaſon to be met with. 
There was 4 general tradition in queen Eli- 
_ zabeth's reign, that the inferior clergy de- | ati account, muſt haye been only a Charge to 
parted from their right of being in Roh, ©9/4 them, © l fo IEP 
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TER is againſt this opinion an objec- 
tion of great force from the acts paſſed in 
the 21ſt year of Richard the IId's reign. In 
the ſecond act of parliament it is faid, © That 
© jt was firſt prayed by the commons, and 
that the lords ſpiritual, and the proctors of 
© the clergy, did aſſent to it; upon which 
« the king, by the aſſent of all the lords and 
© commons, did enact it.“ The twelfth act 
of that parliament was a repeal of the whole 
parliament that was held in the 11th year 
of that reign; and concerning it, it is ex- 
preſſed, That the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
© poral, the 2 050% of the clergy, and the 
© commons, being ſeverally examined, did 
© all agree to it.“ From hence it appears, 
that theſe proctors were then not only a part 
of the parliament, but were a diſtinct body 
of men that did ſeverally, from all the reft, 
deliver their opinions. It may ſeem ſtrange, 
that if they were then conſidered as a part 
of either houſe of parliament, this ſhould be 
the only time in which they ſhould be men- 
tioned as bearing their ſhare in the legiſla- 
tive power. In a matter that is ſo perplex- 
ed and dark, the biſhop offers a conjecture, 
that will not, perhaps, appear improbable. 
In a former part, he gave the reaſons that 
made him think the lower houſe of convo- 
cation. conſiſted at firſt only of the proctors 
of the clergy. So that by the proctors of 
the clergy, both ns ſtate of Ireland, and; 
in thoſe made by Richard the IId, is, per- 
haps, to be underſtood the lower Want of 
convocation: and it is not unreaſonable to 
think, that upon ſo great an occaſion as the 
annulling a whole parliament, to make it 
paſs the better, in an age in which the peo- 
ple payed ſo blind a ſubmiſſion to the clergy, 
the concurrence of the whole repreſentative 
of the church might have been thought ne- 
ceſſary. It is generally believed, that the 
whole parliament ſat together in one houſe 
before Edward the IIId's time, and then the 
inferior clergy were a part of that body with- 
out queſtion. But when the lords and com- 
mons ſat apart, the clergy likewiſe ſat in 
two houſes, and granted ſubſidies as well as 
the temporality. It may paſs for no unlike- 
ly conjecture, that the clauſe premonentes 
was firſt put in the biſhops writ for the ſum- 
moning of the lower houſe of convocation, 
conſiſting of theſe proctors, and afterwards, 
though there was a ſpecial writ for the con- 
vocætion, yet this might, at firſt, have been 
continued in the biſhops writ by the negle&t 
ok a clerk, and from thence be ſtill uſed. 
So that it ſcems moſt probable, that the 
proctors of the clergy were both in, England 
and Ireland the lower . houſe of convocation. | 
Now before the ſubmiſſion, which the clergy 
made to king Henry, as the conyocation 
{70 th king great ſubſidies, ſo the whole 
uſineſs of religion lay within their ſphere. | 
But after the 1 9 . 5 they were cut off 
from meddling with it, except as they were 
authorized by the king. They having now ſo 
little power left them, it is no wonder they 
deſired! to be put in the ſtate they had been 
in before the convocation was ſeparated from 
the parliament ;. or at leaſt that matters of 
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religion ſhould not be determined till they 


123 
had been conſulted, and had reported their 
opinions and reaſons. The extreme of rai- 


ſing the eccleſiaſtical power too high in the 


times of popery, had now produced another 
of depreſſing it too much. For ſeldom is the 


- counterpoiſe ſo juſtly ballanced, that the 


extremes are reduced to. a well-temper'd 
mediocrity. 1 | o 1 
Fo the third petition, it was reſolved 
that many biſhops and divines ſhould be ſent 
to Windſor to labour in the matter of the 
church- ſervice. But that required ſo much 
conſideration, that they could not enter on 
it during a ſeſſion of parliament. And for 
the fourth, what anſwer was given to it dot 


not appear. | 


Ox the 29th of November, a declaration 
was ſent from the bithops concerning the Sa- 
craments being to be received in both kinds. 
To which Jo. Tyler, the prolocutor, and 
ſeveral others, ſer their hands; being again 
brought before them, it was agreed to, by all, 
without a contradictory vote, 64 being pre- 
ſent, among whom, Polydore Virgil was one. 
And on the 17th pf December, the propo- 


ſition concerning the marriage of the clergy, 


was alſo ſent to them, and ſubſcribed by 35 


affirmatively, and by 14 negatively ; fo it 


was order'd, that a bill ſhould be drawn con- 
cerning it. 5277 876 

Tux parliament being brought to ſo good 
a concluſion, the protector took out a new 


commiſſion, in which all the addition that is 


made to that authority he formerly had, is, 


that in his abſence he is empower'd to ſub- 


ſtitute another to whom he might delegate 


his wer 


AN p thus this year ended in England: 
but as they were carrying on the reformation 
here, it was declining a pace in Germany. 
The duke of Saxe, and the Landgrave, were 
this year to command their armies apart. 
The duke of Saxe kept within his own coun- 
try, but having there unfortunately divided 
his forces, the emperor overtook him near 
the Alb at Mulberg ; where the emperor's 
ſoldiers croſſing the river, and purſuing him 
with great fury, after ſome reſiſtance, in 
which he himſelf performed all that could 
be expected from ſo great a captain, was The duke 
taken priſoner, and his country all poſſeſſed of Saxe | 
by Maurice, who was now. tobe inveſted 3 re 
with the electoral dignity. He bore his 
misfortunes with a greatneſs and equality of 
mind that is ſcarce to be parallel d in hiſ- 
tory. Neither could the inſolence with 
which the emperor treated him, nor the fears 


of death, to which he adjudged him, nor 


that tedious. impriſonment which he ſuffered . 
ſo long, ever ſhake or diſorder a mind that 
was raiſed ſo far above the inconſtancies of 
human affairs. And tho? he was forced to 


ſubmit to. the hardeſt conditions poſſible, of 


renounCcing his dignity and dominions, ſome 
few places being ouly reſerved for his family ; 

et no entreaties nor fears could ever bring 
8 to yield any thing in matters of religion. 
He made the Bible his chief companion and 
comfort in his ſharp. aflictions;; which he 
bore as if he had been raiſed up to that end, 


to let the world ſee how. much he was above 


it. It ſeemed inimitable, and therefore 
2 engaged 


33 yew a 
vt 

: I 8 y 
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. 


engaged Thuanus, with the other excellent 
wikters of that age, to fet it out with all the 
advantages that ſo unuſual a temper of mind 
deſerved. Let had thoſe writers lived in 
out age, and ſeen a great king, not over- 
power d by a ſuperior” prince, but by the 
meaneſt of his own'people, and treated with 
equal degrees of malice and ſcorn, and at 
laſt put to death openly, with the pageantry 
of juſtice; and yet bearing all this with ſuch 
invineible patience, heroical courage, and 
moſt Chiiſtian ſubmiſſion te Go, they had 
yet found a nobler fubje& for their eloquent 
pens : but he ſaved the world the labour 
of giving a juſt repreſentation of his beha- 
vious: in- his ſufferings; having left his town 
portraiture, drawn by himſelf in ſuch lively 
E ö 
Tus Landgrave of Heſſe ſaw he could 
not long withiſtand the emperor's army, now 
ſo liſted ap wir h ſucoeſs; and therefore was 
willing to ſubmit to him on the beſt terms 
that his ſons<in-law the elector of Branden- 
burg, and Maurice of Saxe, could obtain for 
him. Which were very hard, only he was 
to enjoy his liberty, without any impriſon- 
ment, and to preferve his dominions. But 
the empeter's''miniſters dealt moſt unfaith- 
fully wirk him in this : for, in the German 
language, there was but one letter difference, 
and that only inverted, between perpetual 
impriſommnent, and any impriſonment (Ewig 
for Emig); ſo by this baſe artifice, he was, 
when he came and ſubmitted to the empe- 
ror; detained a priſoner. He had not the 
duke of Saxe's temper, but was out of mea- 
ſure impatient, and did exclaim of his ill 
uſage : but there was no remedy, for the 
emperor was now abſolute; All the towns 
of Germany, Madgeburg and Breme only 
excepted; ſubmitted to him, and redeemed 
his favour by great ſums of money, and many 
pieces of ordnance. And the Bohemians 
were alſo forced to implore his brother's 
mercy, who, before he would receive them 
into his hands, got his revenue to be raiſed 
vaſtly.” And now the empire was wholly at 
the emperor's mercy. Nothing could with- 
ſtand him who had in one year turned out 
two electors. For Herman, [biſhop of Co- 
logn, as he was before condemned by the 
pope, ſo was he alſo degraded from that dig- 


oy 


* 


nity” by rhe emperor ; and Adolph, whom | 


he had ptocured to be made his coad jutor, 
Vas declared elector. Many of his ſabje&s 
and neighbour princes offered their ſervice, | 
af he would ſtand to his own defence; but 
he was very old, and of ſo meek a temper, 
that he would ſuffer no blood to be'thed | 
on his account; and therefore withdrew 
peaceably to a retirement, in which he lived 
| Pur yearBeit his death. His brother, that 
Was biſhop of Munſter, and dean of Bonne, 
who had gone along with him in his refor- 
mation, was alſo turned out, and Gropper 
was made dean, who was eſteemed one of 
the learnedſt and beſt men of the cletgy at 
this time. He is ſaid to have expreſſed a 
| 2 contempt of the higheſt dignity, the 
"fee of Rome conld:beftow on him, för he 
refuſed a cardinal's hat when it was offer'd 
bia; yer, in this marter, he had not be- 
+ $113 
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| haved himſelf as became ſo good a man, and 


. {o learned a divine for he had conſented to 

the changes that had been made, and was ih 
a cotreſpondence with Martin Bucer, whom 
Herman brought to Cologn; by. Which it is 
plain, he went along with them from the be- 
ginning. But, it feems, he did it covertly 
and fearfully, and was afterwards drawn oft, 
either by the love of the world, or the fears 


of the croſs, of which, it appears Bucer had 


then ſome apprehenſions, tho? he expreſſed 


them very modeſtly. © 5 
Ger MANY being thus under the power 
and dread of the emperor, a diet was fum- 
moned to Ausburg, where the chief church 
was taken from the proteſtants, and put into 
the cardinal of Ausburg's hands, to have the 
maſs {er up again in it, though the town was 
ſo much proteſtant, that they could find none 
that Would come to it, but ſome poor people 
Who were hired, The emperor, among other 
-propoſitions he put into the diet, preſſed 
this,” That all differences in religion, which 
had ſo diſtracted Germany, might be re- 
moved. The eccleſiaſtical princes anſwered, 
That the only way to effect that, was to 
ſubmit to the general council that was at 
Trent. Thoſe that were for the Ausburg 
confeſſion, ſaid, They could ſubmit to no 
council where the pope preſided, and where 
the biſhops were ſworn to obey him; but 
would not ſubmit to it, if that oath was diſ- 
penſed with, and their divines admitted to 
defend their opinions, and all the degrees 
that had been made were again conſidered. 


thought, that if the whole matter ſhould be 
left to his diſcretion, to which all ſhould be 
bound to ſubmit, he would then be able to 
determine it as he plęaſed. So he dealt 
privately with the electors Palatine and Saxe; 
and, as they publiſhed it afterwards, gave 
them ſecret aſſurances about the freedom ot 
their religion, and that he only deſired this 
to put him in a capacity of dealing on other 
terms with the pope. Upon which, they 
conſented to a decree, referring the matter 
of religion wholly to his care. But the de- 
puties from the cities, who looked on this as 
a giving up of their religion, could not be 
brought to do it without conditions; which 
they put into another writing, as explana- 
tory of the ſubmiſſion: but the emperor took 
no notice of that, and only thanked them 
for their confidence in him; and ſo the de- 
cree was publiſhed. All this was in dome 
ſort neceſſary for the emperor, who was then 
in very ill terms with the pope about the 
buſineſs of Placentia. For the pope's natu- 
ral ſon Petrus Aloiſius being killed by a con- 
ſpiracy, the governor of Milan had fied on 
Placentia, which made the pope believe the 
emperor was acceſſary to it; for which, the 
reader is referred to the Italian hiſtorians. 
The pope ſaw the emperor in one ſummer 


deliver'd of a war, Which he had hoped 
would: have entangled him his whole life; 
and though'in'decency he could not but ſeem 
ro rejoice, and did; no doubt, at the ruin of 
thoſe whom he called hereticks, yet he was 
not a little grie c 
much 


e grieyed. to ſee the emperor” fo 
exalted, F 4 bh 1 5 , 
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In this difference of opinion, the emperor . | 


Ar. Trent the N dad ö WIE ces. 
tened and affront 'rhe emperor's am- 
baſſadors and biſhops ho were much fer on 
reforming abuſes, and leſſenin the power of 
the ſee of Rome. 'So"t 1ad 4 mind to 
break up the council; but that would have 
been fo ſcandalous 4 thing, and ſo refented 
by the emperor, that they reſolved” rather 
on 2 tranſlation into ſome ton of the a 
to which it was not likely the Impariatits | 
would follow them, and 'fo at leaſt the 
council would be ſuſpended, if not diſſolved. 
Fot this remove, cer i aid hold on the firſt 
| colour they could find. One dying of a 
malignant Is it was given out 7 cer - 
tified by phyficians, that he died of the 
plague; ſo in all duct, the ne 11 5 op the 
council to Bologna + por * 
reſted againſt it, * irt vain, © be thither 
they went. The po ng WAS hereby quite 
difappointed- of his chef defign, winch was 
to 2466 the Germans to fubmit to à council 


A 5 Ns at Trent, he preſſed the returr of | 
the council thirher.” But the pope ſaid, Tr | 
was the council's a&, and not his; and that | 


fore ſuch as ſtaid at Tretit were to go firſt to 
ow, and acknowledge the council, that | 
_ they ſhould then conſider what was to be | 
done. So that now all the hope the Ger- 
mans had, was, that cls difference between 
the pope and emperor might — them ſome 
5 | ; and time might bring them out 
of thoſe "extremities ine which they were 
then driven. © Upon theſe diſorders the fo- 
/ reign reformers, who generally made Ger- 
many their ſanEtuary, were now forced to 
ſieek it elſewhere. 5 Peter Martyr, in the 
end of No mber this ear, was brought over 
to England, vitation which the 
archbiſhop of . ſent to him in the 
king's ths He was born in Florence, | 
whe! he had been an Auguſtine monk. 
He was learned in the Greek, and the He- 
brew, which drew on kim the envy of the 
reſt of his order, whoſe manners he inveighed | 
oft againſt. So he left them, and went to 
Naples, where he gathered an aflembly of 
_ thoſe who loved to worſhip Gon more pure- 
ly. This being made known, he was forced | 
to leave that place, and went next to Lucca, 
where "he lived in ſociety with Tremellius 
and Zanchins. But being alſo in danger 
there, he went to Zurick with Bernardinus | 
— Ochinus, that had been one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated preachers of Italy, and now forfook | 
his former ſuperſtitions. From Zurick he 


Went to Baſil ; gf” from thence, by Martin 
Bucer's means, he was brought to Strasburg; | 
Where Cranmer's letter found both Hi and 
Ochinus The latter was made a cuheh ef 
Canterbury, with a diſpenſation of reſidence; | 
and by other letters patent forty. _ were 


ae er to him, and ae en to Peter 


1 1 
I a had been'this year ſome differ- | 

ww ences berween the Engliſh and the MY 

ring the Krit ee en about be 


FE _ harbour there. This being 


Engliſh were ratfing : A” ed to! 5 As 
ed to 1 
; 


"'M 110 by _ Cap, afterwards | 


Ne "PE: , 


Ne, PLL 


truce and further ceffat on agreed on, in the 


end of Fee "Theſe are all che Con- 
ſiderable 

| which England was concerned. But there 
was à ſectet contrivance laid at home of a 
high nature, which though it broke nor out 
held in Germany: and therefore no plague til the next year, yer the beginnings of it 


ign tranſuctions of this year, in 


did now a 


P 
Tur cer Precber ThomdsSeimour; 
| was brought to ſuch hate! in his fortuties, 
their honour was to be kept up; that there - that he was made baron; and lord adi. 
But this not ſatisfying 


his ambition, he en- 
Fd to have linked himſelf into a near- 
er relation with the crown, by marrying the 


7 fiſter the lady Elizabeth; but find- 
in 


g he could not compaſs that, he made his 
addreſſes to the queen dowager. Who en- 


Jjoyi now the honour and wealth the late 


king had left her, reſolyed to farisfy herſelf 


in her next choice, and entertained him a 
litrle too early, for they were married ſo. 


ſoon” after the king's death, that it was 


charged afterwards on the admiral, thar if 
ſhe had brought a child as ſoon as might have 


been after the marriage, it had given cauſe 


to doubt, whether it had not been by the 
late king; which might have raiſed a great 


diſturbance. But being thus married to th 
queen, he concealed it for ſome time, aun 
ocured a letter from the king, recommend 


ng him to her for a husband: upon which 


they declared their marriage; with which, 
the protector was much offended. Being 


thus poſſeſſed of t wealth, and bein 
8 the Rota dowager, he ſtudi led 
to engage all that were about the king to be 
his friends; and he corrupted ſome of them 
74 his preſents, and forced one on Sir John 
heck. That which he deſigned, was, I * 


Ae in former times the infant — 
England had had governors of their perſons, 


diftin& from the protectors of their realms ; 


Which truſts were divided between their 


unkles, it being judged too much to 8 
both in one one perſon, Shs was thereby too 


1 . vhereas a governor of the king's per- 


bring ae or rivately {ack jo 
; o*the queen's lodgr J an 22 
— 
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takes Adna of France, then governor of 
the neighbouring parts to Bulloigh ; it was 
(complained of at the court of England. It 
was anſwered, That this: was only: to make 
che Harbotir more ſecure, and ſo the works 
were order d to be vigorouſly carry'd on. But 
this could not ſatisſy the French, who plain- 
ly ſaw it was of another ſort than to be in- 
$, | tended only for the ſea: The king of France 
came and viewod the country himſelf, and 
order” d Coligny to raiſe a fort on the high 
i ground. near 1 It, which was called the Chaſti- 
lion Fort, and commanded both the Engliſh 
fort and the harbour. But the protector had 
no mind to give the French 4 colour for 
breaking with the Engliſh ; ſo there was a 


might be a check on the protector; who 
gang therefore, himſelf, be made: governor 
of the Kin s perſon), alledging, that ſince he 
g˙8 unkle, as well as his brother, 
he ought to | have a \ptoportioned ſhare with 
Him Welle government. About Eaſſer this 

hie firſt ſut dur about this defign, and 
|Eorrupted ſome about the king, who ſhould 


3 


— 


26 


- ought to have the precedence of 


deſired they would. let him know when the 


king had occaſion for money, and that they 
ſhould not always trouble the treaſury, for 
he would. be ready to furniſh him; and he 
thought a young king might be. taken with 


this. So it. happen'd that the firſt time La- 


timer preached at court, the king ſent him 


to know what preſent he ſhould make him: 
Seimour ſent him 40 l. but ſaid, he thought 
20 enough to give Latimer, and the king 
might diſpoſe of the reſt as he pleaſed. Thus 
he gained ground with the king, whoſe 


ſweet nature expoſed him to be eaſily won 


by ſuch artifices. 


I is generally ſaid, that all this difference 


between the brothers was begun by their 
wives; and that the protector's lady, bong 
offended that. the younger brother's wite ha 

the precedence of her, which ſhe thought 
belonged to herſelf, did thereupon raiſe and 
inflame the differences. But biſhop Burnet 


ſays, in all the letters he had ſeen concern- 


ing this breach, he could never find any ſuch 
thing once mention d. Nor is it reaſonable 
to imagine that the dutcheſs of Somerſet 
ſhould be ſo fooliſh as to think that ſhe 
| Ced .the.queen 
dowager. Therefore he look d upon this 
ſtory as a meer fiction, though it is probable 
enough there might, upon ſome other ac- 
counts, have been e between 
the .two,, high-ſpirited ladies, which might 
afterwards be thought to have 
their husband's quarrel. 
Ix is plain, in the whole thread of this 
affair, that the protector was at firſt very eaſy 


to be reconciled to his brother, and was 
only aſſaulted by him, but bore the trouble 


he gave him with much patience for a great 
while, though, in the end, ſeeing his fac- 
tious temper was incurable, he laid off na- 


ture too much, when he. conſented to his 


execution: yet all along, till then, he had 
rather too much encouraged his brother to 
on, by his readineſs to be after every 


0 
23 reconciled to him. When the pro- 
tector was in Scotland, the admiral then be- 


gan to act more avowedly, and N 
a party for himſelf; of which Paget too 

notice, and charged him with it in plain 
terms. He asked him, why. he would go 


occaſion'd 


about to reverſe. that, which himſelf and 


others had conſented to under their hands? 
Their family was now ſo great, that nothing 
but their mutual quarrelling could do them 
any prejudice: but there would not be want- 
ing officious men to inflame them, if they 
once divided among themſelves; and the 
breaches among near friends commonly turn 


to the moſt irreconcilable quarrels ; vet all | dioceſe, where there ſtill appeared, in his 
Was ineffectual; for. the admiral was reſol- 8 


ved to go on, and either get himſelf ad- 


vanced higher, or to periſh in the attempt. 


It was the knowledge: of this which forced | was nar eaſy to find any advantage againft 


him, eſpecially 


W e made 


the protector to return from Scotland fo ab- 
ruptly and diſadvantageouſiy, for the ſecuring 
of his intereſt with the King, on whom his 


brother's artifices had made ſome impteſſion. 


Whether there was 
between them before t 
not, certain. But, during the ſeſlion, the 


＋ 


admiral got the king te Write with his own. 


* * 
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in law, but that he, who ha 


* 


x. of the 


hand a meſſage to the houſe of commons, for 
the making of him the governor of his per- 
ſon; and he intended to have gone with it 
to the houſe, and had a party there, by 
whoſe. means he was confident to have carried 
his buſineſs, He alſo, dealt with many, of the 
lords and counſellors. to aſſiſt him in ir. 
When this was known, before he had gone 
with it to the houſe, ſome were ſent to him 
in his brother's name to ſce if they could 
prevail with him to proceed no further. He 
refuſed to hearken to them, and ſaid, That 
ik he were croſs'd in his attempt, 92 would 
make this the blackeſt parliament that ever 
was in England: upon that, he was ſent for 
by order from the council, but refuſed to 
come; then they threaten d him ſeverely, 
and told him the king's 1 was nothing 

W. procured it, 
was puniſhable for doing an act of ſuch a 
natute, to the diſturbance of the government, 
and for engaging the young king in it. S0 
they reſolved to have ſent him to the Tower, 


and. to have turned him out of all his offices. 
| But he ſubmitted himſelf to the protector 
and council; and his brother and he ſcemed 


to be perfectly reconciled. Let, as the pro- 
tector had reaſon to have a watchful i 
e 


| aver him, ſo it was too ſoon. viſible that 


had not laid down, but only put off his high 
projects, till a fitter conjuntture. For he 
began the next Chriſtmas to deal money a- 
gain among the king's ſeryants, and was, on 
all occaſions, infuſing into the king a diſlike 
of every thing that was done, and did often 
perſuade him to aſſume the government him- 
ſelf, But the ſequel of this quarrel. proved 
fatal to him, as hall be told in its proper 
place. And thus ended the year 1547. 


; 


8. [4 


was brought before the council, where it was 
told him, that his former offences being in- 
cluded in the king's general pardon, he was 
thereupon. diſcharged ; a grave admonition 
was given him to carry himſelf reverently 
and obediently ; and he was deſired to de- 
clare whether he would receive the injunc- 
tions and homilies, and the doctrine to be 
ſet forth from time to time by the king and 
clergy. of the realm. He anſwer d, He 
would conform himſelf as the other biſhops 
did, and only excepted to the homily of 
juſtification, and deſired four or five days to 
conſider of it. What he did at the end of 
that time, does not appear from the council- 


| book, no farther mention being made of this 


warter ; for the clerks of council did not 


| then enter every thing with that exactneſs 


that is ſince aſed. He went home to his 


whole behaviour, great. maglignicy. to Cran- 


| mer, and to all 120tions for retormation ; yet 


he gave ſuch outward compliance, thut it 


now ſince the council's great 
power was ſo much abridged. © 
I the end of January the council made 
an order ee the marquis of North- 
hampton, to which we mutt look back a 
little for the clear account of it. This 


* 


haf who was brother to the queen dowager, 


had married Anne Bouchier, danginer 30 whe 


Ear 


4 


O the 8th of January next year Gardiner Ab. 


Cuukch of ENGLAND: 


earb of Eſſex, the laſt of that name. But ſhe. 
being convicted of adultery, he was divorced 
from her; which, according to the law of the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, was. only a ſeparation 
from bed and board. Upon which divorce, it 
was propoſed, in king Henty's time, to con- 
ſider. what might be done in favour of the 
innocent perſon, when the other was con- 
victed of adultery. So in the beginning o 
king Edward's reign, on the 7th of May, a 
commiſſion was granted to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the biſhops of Durham and 
Rocheſter, (this was Holbeack, who was not 
then tranſlated to Lincoln) to Dr. Ridley, 
and ſix more, ten in all, of whom ſix were a, 
quorum, to try whether the lady Anne was 
not by the Word of Gop fo lawfully. divor- 
ced, that ſhe was no more his wife, and whe- 
ther. thereupon he might not marry another 
wife, This being a new caſe, and of great 
importance, Cranmer reſolved to examine it 
with his ordinary diligence, and ſearched 
into the opinions of the fathers and doctors 
ſo copioully, that theſe. collections about it 
grew into à large book, the 2 part of 
it being gl written or marked, and inter- 
lined With his ewn hand. This required a, 
longer time than the marquis of Notthamp- 
ton could ſtay; and therefore preſuming, on 
his great power, without waiting for judg- 
ment, he ſolemnly married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter to Brooke lord Cobham. On the 28th 
of January, information was brought to the 
council of this, which gave great ſcandal, 
ſince his firſt marriage ſtood yet firm in law. 
So he being put to anſwer. for himſelf, ſaid, 
He thought, that by the Word of Go p, he 
was diſcharged of his tie to his former wife; 
aud the Kg, Ei marriages .indtiloluble, was 
but a part of the popiſh law, by which it 
was reckon*d a ſacrament; and yet the popes, 
knowing that the world would not eaſily 
come under ſuch a yoke, had, by the help 
of the canoniſts, invented ſuch diſtinctions, 
that it was no uneaſy thing to make a mar- 
riage void among them: and that the con- 
dition of this church was very hard, if, upon 
adulterics, the innocent muſt either live with 
the guilty, or be expoſed to temptations of 
the like ſins, if a ſeparation was only allow- 
ed ; but the bond of the marriage continued 
.undiffolved. But £ace he had proceeded. ſo 
tar betore the delegates had given ſentence, 
it was order'd, that he and his new wife 
ſhould be parted, and that ſhe ſhould be put 
into his lifter. the queen dowager's keeping, 
till the matter were tried, whether ir was 
according to the Word of Gop,or not; and 
that then further order ſhould be given in it. 
Upon this, the delegates made haſte and ga- 
thered their arguments together: of Which, 
an abſtract follows, both fer the clearing of 
this matter, (concerning which, not many 
years ago there were great debates in par- 
de and alſo to ſhew the exactneſs of 
the proceedings in that time. 
Cunts rt. condemned all marriages upon 
divorces, except in the caſe of adultery, 
which ſeemed maniſeſtly to allow them in 
that caſe. And tho? this is not mention'd 
by Sr. Mark, and St. Luke, yet it is enough 


ſigned the ſtate of marriage to be that, 1: 
which two are one fleſh ; ſo that when either 


of ths two hath broken that union, by be- 
coming one with another perſon, then the 
marriage is diſſolved. And it is oft repeat- 


ed in the Goſpel; That married perſons have 
power over one another's bodies, and that 
they are to give due benevolence to each 
other; which is plainly contrary to this way 
of ſeparation without diflolving the bona. 
St. Paul putting the caſe of an unbeliever 
departing from the partner in marriage, fays, 


The believing party, whether brother or 


ſiſter, is not under bondage in ſuch a caſe ; 


which ſeems a diſcharge of the bond in caſe 


of deſertion : and certainly adultery is yet of 
a higher nature. But againſt this was al- 
ledged, on the other fide, That our Sav iour's 
allowing divorce in the caſe bf adultery, was 


only for the Jews, to whom it was ſpoken, 


to mitigate the cruelty of their law, by which 


the adultreſs was to be put to death; and 


therefore he yielded divorce in that Eaſe, to 


WP 


the apoſtle writing to the Gentile Chriſtians, 


at Rome, and Corinth, ſaid, The wife was 


tied by the law to the husband, as long as 
he lived. And: that other general rule, 
Whom God has joined together, let no man 
put aſunder, ſeems againſt the diſſolving the 
bond. To this it was anſwer'd, That it is 
againſt ſeparating, as well as diſſolving; that 
the wife is tied to her husband; but if he 
ceaſeth to be her husband, that tie is at an 


end: that our Saviour left the wife at liber- 


ty to divorce her husband tor adultery, tho? 
the law of Moſes had only 


were to die; but the husband, who com- 
mitted adultery, was not fo puniſhable ; 
therefore our Saviour had, by that proviſion, 
declared the marriage to be clearly diſſolved 
by adultery. | 
Fo hence they went to examine the 
authorities of the fathers. Hermes was for 
putting away the adultreſs, but ſo as to re- 
ceive her again, upon repentance. Origen 
thought the wife could not marry again after 
divorce. Tertullian allowed divorce, and 


thought it diſſolved the marriage as muchas 


death did. Epiphanius did alſo allow it. 
And ambroſe, in one place, allows the hus- 
band to marry after divorce for adultery, 


tho he condemns it always in the wife. Ba- 


fil allow'd it on either ſide upon adultery. 
Jerome, who condemns the wite's marry ing, 
though her husband were guilty of adultery, 
and who diſliked the hasband's marrying 
again, tho? he allowed him to divorce upon 
adultery, or the ſuſpicion of it; yet, when 
his friend Fabiola had married after a di- 
yorce, he excuſes. it, ſaying, It was, better 
for her to marry, thay to burn. Chromatius 
allowed of ſecond marriages after divorce. 
And ſo did Chryſoſtome, though he con- 
demned them in women fo divorcing, St. 
Auſtin was ſometimes: for a divorce, Put a- 
gainſt marriage upon it; yet, in his retrac- 
rags it writ doubrtully ot his former opi- 
nion. In the civil law, the, Chriſtian Em- 
perors allowed the power of divorcing boch 


Mat, St. Matthew has it. Cuxlsꝶ alſo de- 


a » . . *.7 Es 


| ro.huShand and vi e, with the right of mar- 
| e nn SB 0g 


mitigate the ſeverity of the other law. But 


t | provided, That 
| the adulterous wife, and he who defiled her, - 
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Which the ſtate of Celi 


anſwer in fa 
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grounds of divorce only to adultery, but 
permitted it in many other caſes ; as if the 


wife were guilty of treaſon, had treated for 


another hn , had procured an abortion, 


had been whole nights abroad, or had gone 


to ſee the publick plays without leave from 
her husband; beſides 'many other particu- 
lars. Againſt which, none of the fathers 
had writ, not endeavour' d to get them re- 
pealed. All theſe laws were confirmed by 


| n when he garher'd the laws into a 


ſectiye. In the canon law, it is provided, 
that he 'whoſe wife is defiled, muſt not be 


denied lawful marriage. Pope Gregoty de- 


nied a ſecond marriage to the guilty perſon, 
but allowed it tq the innocent aftet divorce. 
Pops Zachary allowed the wife of an inceſ- 
tuous adulterer to be married, if the could 
not contain. In the canon-law, the council 
f Friburg is cited, for allowing the like pri- 
vilege to the husbands. By the council of 
Elvira, a man that finds that his wife intends 
to kill him, may put her away, and marry 
another; but ſhe muſt never marry, The 
council of Arles recommended it to hùsbands, 
whoſe wives were found in adultery, not to 
warty during their lives. And that at El- 
vita denied the Sacrament to a wife Who 
left an adulterous husband, and married an- 
other; but ſhe might have the Communion 
when her firſt husband died: ſo the ſecond 
marriage was accounted good, but only in- 
decent. But the council of Milevi forbids 
both man and wife to marry after divorce. 
All theſe were collected by Cranmer, with 
ſeveral. very important refſections on moſt of 
the quotations. out” of the fathers. With 
theſe, there is another paper, giyen in by one 
who was againſt the diſſolving the bond, in 
which there are many quotations brought 
forth from the canon-law, and the fathers, | 


for the contrary opinion. But moſt of the 
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' fathers there cited are E the latter ages; in 


uch ate had been ſo ex- 
alted by the monks, that, in all doubtful 
caſes, they were reſolved ſtill to prefer that 
opinion which denied liberty for further mar- 
ages. In concluſion, this whole queſtion 


was divided into eight queries, which were 


put to ſome learned men; (who theſe were, 
does not appear and they, returned their 
in favour of the ſecond matriage. In 
the end, ſentence was given, allowing the 
ſecond marriage, in that caſe, and b. conſe= | 
quence * confirming the marquis of North- 
hampton's marriage to his ſecond wife, who 
upon that. was ſuffered to cohabit with him. 


Let four Years after, he was adviſed to have 


a ſpecial act of parliament for confirming this 
entence ; of which, mention ſhall be made 


in its due time and place. 
„Tut next thing that came under con- 
ſidetation, wht oe great contradictibn that 
was in moſt of the ſermons over England. 
Some were very eattieſt t6 juſtify and main- 
rain all tlie old rites, that yer remained 3 and 


= 


variety among their” reachers. © The” cers-. 
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 rying afterwards.” Nor dil they reſtrain the | 


| Thoſe who preache 


monies of Candlemas, and their obſervance, 
of Lent, with the rites uſed on Palm-Sun- 
day, Good Friday, and Eaſter, were now 
approaching. Thoſe that were againſt them, 
condemned them as ſuperſtitious additions to 
the worſhip of Go p, invented. in the dark 
ages, when an outward pageantry had been 
the chief” thing that was looked after. Bur. 
others ſet out the good, uſe that might be 
made of theſe things, and taught, that till 
they were aboliſhed by the king's authority, 
they ought to be ſtill obſerved. In a viſita- 
tion that had been made, about the end of 
king Henry's reign, it had been declared, 
Chat faſting in Lent was only a poſitive law. 
Several directions were alſo given about the 
uſe of ceremonies, and ſome hints, as if they. 
were not to be long continued; and all 
Wakes, and Plough Mondays, were ſuppreſ- 
ſed, ſince they drew great aſſemblies of peo- 
ple together, which ended in drinking and 
W 
Tux country people generally loved all 
theſe ſhews, proceſſions, and aſſemblies, as 
things of diverſion; and judged it a dull 
bulineſs, only to come to church for divine 
worſhip, and the hearing of ſermons ; there- 
fore they were much delighted with the gaity 
and cheerfulneſs of thoſe rites. But others 
obſerving that they kept up all theſe things, 
juſt as the heathens did their plays and feſti- 
vities for their gods, judged them contrary 
to the gravity and fimplicity of the chriſtian 
religion, and therefore were earneſt to have 
them removed. This was ſo effeQtually re- 
preſented to the council, by Cranmer, that 
an order was ſent to him about it. He ſent 
it to Bonner, who, being dean of the col- 
lege of biſhops in the province of Canter- 
bury, was to tranſmit all ſuch orders over the 
whole province. By it, the carrying of can- 
dles on Candlemas-day, of aſhes on Aſh- 
Wedneſday, and palms on Palm-Sunday, 
were forbid to be uſed any longer. And 
this was = {gen by. Bonner, to Thirleby, 
biſhop of Weſtminſter, on the 28th of June“ 
as appears by the regiſter.  _ \ 
'. AFTER this, on the 6th of February, a 
proclamation was iſſued out againſt ſuch as 
ſhould on the other hand raſhlynnovare, or 
perſuade the people from the old accuſtomed 
' rites, under the pains of impriſonment, and 
other puniſhments at the king's pleaſure ; 
excepting only the formerly mentioned rites; 
to which are added, the creeping to the 
croſs: on Good Friday, taking holy bread 
and water, and any other that ſhould be aſ- 
terwards at any time certified by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury to the other biſhops in 
the king's name to be laid aſide: and for 
| preventing the miſchiefs occaſioned by raſh 
preachers, none were to preach without li- 


| cence from the king, or his viſitors ; the arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury, or the biſhop of the 


dioceſe,” where they lived ; excepting only 
incumbents preaching in their own pariſhes. 

[hoſe who preat ho e were to be 
| imprifoned till orders were given for their pu- 


others, x no. leſs- hot to have chem lade | niſhment : | 
oe.” > Nane in Londoh, el ecially, the | ene Fn 115 55 | 
people were wonderfully diſtracted by this „ 


Tile letter to Thirleby is printed in Fox, vol. 2. 
p. 658, is there dated on the 28th of January. 
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niſhment : and the inferior magiſtrates were 
required to ſee to the execution of theſe or- 
ders. This proclamation was neceſſary for 
giving authority to the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury's letters, which were cenſured as a 
great preſumption for him, without any pub- 
lick order to appoint changes in ſacred rites. 
Some obſerved, that the council went on 
making proclamations with arbitrary puniſh- 
ments, tho' the act was repealed that had 
formerly given ſo great authority to them. 
To this it was anſwer'd, 'That the king, by 
his ſupremacy, might ſtill, in matters of re- 
ligion, make new orders, and add puniſh- 
ments upon the tranſgreſſors; yet this was 


much queſtion'd, though univerſally ſub- 


mitted to. | | 

O the 11th of February there was a let- 
ter ſent from the council to the archbiſhop 
for a more conſiderable change. There were 
every where great heats about the removing 
of images which had been abuſed to ſuper- 
ſition ; ſome affirming, and others denying, 


that their images had been ſo abuſed. There 


were in the churches ſome images of ſo ſtrange 
a nature, that it could not be denied that 
they had been abuſed. Such was the image 


of the Bleſſed Trinity, which was to be 


cenſed, on the day of the Innocents, by 
him that was made the biſhop of the chil- 
dren : this ſhews it was uſed on other days, 
in which it is like it was cenſed by the bi- 


ſhop where he was preſent. How this image 


was made, can only be gathered from the 
prints that were of it at that time: in which 
the father is repreſented ſitting on the one 
hand as an old man with a triple crown and 
rays about him; the ſon on the other hand, 


as a young man, with a crown and rays, and 


the Bleſſed Virgin between them; and the 
emblem of the Holy Ghoſt, with a dove 
ſpread over her head. So it is repreſented in 
a fair book of the hours, according to the uſe 


of Sarum, printed 1526. The impiety of 


this did raiſe horror in moſt mens minds, 
when that unconceivable myſtery 
roſly expreſſed. Beſides, the taking the 

irgin into it, was done in purſuance to what 
had been ſaid by ſome blaſphemous friars, 
of her being aſſumed into the Trinity. In 
another edition of theſe it is repreſented by 
+ three faces formed in one head. Theſe things 
had not been ſet up by any publick warrant ; 
but having been ſo long 1n practice, they 
ſtood upon the general plea that was for keep- 
ing the traditions of the church ; for, it was 
ſaid, that the promiſes made to the church 
were the ſame in all ages, and that therefore 
every age of the church had an equal right 
to them: but, for the other images, it was 
urged againſt them, that they had been all 


conſecrated with ſuch rites and prayers, that 


It was certain they were every. one of them 
ſuperſtitious, ſince it was prayed, that they 
might be fo bleſſed and conſecrated, that 
whoſoever worſhipped them, might, by the 
ſaints prayers and aid, whom they repreſent- 
ed, obtain every thing that he deſired. So 


they refolved on an entire removal of all ima- 
ges; and the protector, with the council, 
wrote to Cranmer, that, for putting an end 
to all theſe conteſts, and that the living 
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| Ghoſt ſhould, for the time, 


was ſo 


images of Cx RIS A might not quarrel about 
the dead ones, it was concluded they ſhould 
all of them be taken down: and fo he was 
to give order to ſee this executed in his own 
dioceſe, and to tranſmit it to the other bi- 
ſhops to be in like manner executed by them. 
There were alſo orders given, that all rich 
ſhrines, with all the plate belonging to them, 
ſhould be brought into the king's uſe, and 


that the cloaths that cover'd them, ſhould. 


be converted to the uſe of the poor. This 
gave Gardiner, and thoſe of his party, a new 


affliction ; for, in his dioceſe, he had been 


always on their ſide that were for keeping up 
the images: but, they all ſubmitted, and fo 
the churches were emptied of all theſe pic- 


| tures and ſtatues, which had been for divers 


ages the chief objects of the peoples worſhip. 

AND now the greateſt care of the reform- 
ers was, to find the beſt men they could, 
who ſhould be licenſed, by the king's autho- 
rity to preach. To whom the council ſent 
a letter in the beginning of May, intimate- 
ing, that, by the reſtraint put on preaching; 
they only intended to put an end to the raſh 
contentions of indiſcreet men, and to extin= 
guiſh the lively preaching of the pure Word 
of Gop, made after ſuch ſort as the Holy 

ut in the 
preacher's mind: they are ere charged 
to preach ſincerely, and; with that caution, 
and moderation, that the time and place 
ſhall require ; and, particularly, that they 
ſhould not ſet on the people ts make inno- 
vations, or to run betore thoſe whom they 
ſhould obey ; but ſhould perſuade them to 
amend their lives, and keep the command- 
ments of Go p, and to forſake all their old 
ſuperſtitions : and, for the things not yet 
changed, they ought to wait patiently, and 
to conclude thar the prince did either allow; 
or ſufter them ; and, in delivering things to 
the people; they were order'd to have a ſpe- 
clal regard to what they could bear. 

Bu r this temper was not obſerved : ſome 
plainly condemned it as a political patching, 
and ſaid, Why ſhould not all theſe ſuper- 
ſtitions be ſwept away at once? To this it 
was anſwer d by others, That, as Cuxrst 
forbad the pulling up the tares, leſt with 
them they ſhould pull up good wheat, ſo if 
they went fo forwardly to the changing of 
things, they might, in that hafte, change 
much for the worſe ; and great care was to 
be had not to provoke the pegple too much, 
left, in the intancy of the king, or in ſome 
ill conjuncture of affairs, they might be diſ- 
poſed to make commotions. And the com- 
pliances that both CHRIST and his apoſtles 
gave ta the Jews, when they were to abro- 
gate the Moſaical Law, were often inſiſted 
on. It was ſaid, if they who were cloathed 
with a power of miracles, for the more effec- 
tual conviction of the world, condeſcended 
ſo far; it was much more reaſonable for 
them, who had not that authority over mens 
conſciences, and had no immediate ſigns to 
ſhew from heaven, to perſuade the people, 


by degrees, to forſake their old miſtakes, 
and not to precipitate things by an over haſte. 
Trrs winter there was a committee of 
ſelected biſhops and divines appointed for 
| examining 
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of Canterbury and Vork, the biſhops of Lon- 


— 


king Henry's, time, employed in the fame 


progreſs, and was now to be brought to a 
full perfection. Therefore the archbiſhops 


don, Durham, Worceſter, - Norwich, St. 
Aſaph; Salisbury, Coventry and Litchfield, 


Carliſſe, Briſtol, St. David's, Ely, Lincoln, 


Chicheſter, Hereford, Weſtminſter and Ro- 
cheſter; with do&ors Cox, May, Tailor, 


Heins, Robertſon, and Redmayn, were ap- 


not forbid to conſecrate if none were to com- 
municate, which was the thing now en- 


The cor- - 


pointed to examine all the offices of the 
church, and to conſider how far any of them 


needed amendment. | 


TE thing they firſt examined, was the 


Sacrament of the Euchariſt, which being the | 
chief ſymbol of Chriſtian Communion, was 


thought to, deſerve. their chief care: and 
here they- managed their enquiries. in the 


fame manner that was uſed in the former 


reign ; in which, when any thing was con- 


ſider'd in order to a change, it was put into 


ſeveral queries, to which, every one in com- 
miſſion, was to give his anſwer in writing. 
It is no wonder, if the confuſions that fol- 


low'd in queen Mary's reign, have deprived 
us of moſt of theſe papers; yet there is one 


ſer of them preſerved, relating to ſome queſ- 
tions about the prieſts ſingle omen ee ; 


Whether one man's receiving it can be uſe- 


ful to another? What was the oblation or 
ſacrifice that was made of CHRIS T in the 


maſs? Wherein the maſs conſiſted? When 


the - prieſts receiving alone began? Whether 
it was convenient to retain that, and con- 
tinue maſſes ſatisfactory for departed. ſouls ? 
Whether the Goſpel ought to. be taught at 
the time of the maſs? Whether it were con- 
venient to haye it all in a known tongue or 
not? And when the reſerving or hanging up 
of the Sacrament firſt began? To theſe the 
biſhops made their ſeveral anſwers. Some 
anſwered them all, others, anſwer d only a 
few of them, it is like, ſuſpending their opi- 
nions about thoſe which, they anſwered not. 


The biſhops of London, Worcetter, Chicheſ- 


ter, and Hereford, gave in their anſwers 
once in one paper together; but afterwards 


and St, Aſaph ; and all thoſe ſix gave a joint 
anſwer in one paper. Ir may be 8 


that theſe queſtions were given out before 
the act of parliament paſſed, in which the 


prieſts ſingle communicating is turned into a 
communion of more. Yer, by that act it 
was only provided, That all who came to 
receive thonld be admitted; but prieſts were 


quired into. 


Ir is certain there was no part of worſhip 
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The Reformation of the | 
examining all the .gffices of the church, and | 
for reforming them. Some had been, in 


the people ; ſince they looked on theſe. to be 
of ſo high a nature, that all thoſe who had 


the ordering of them were accounted ſacred 
* buſineſs; in which they had made a good |, pri Chriſtians re 6 
the firſt ſimplicity of divine inſtitutions for 
ſomè ages; but afterwards, as their number 


perſons. 'The primitive Chriſtians retained 


enereaſed, oY made uſe of ſome things 


not unlike thoſe the heathens had practiſed, 


to draw the Gentiles more eaſily into their 


belief, ſince external ſhews made deep im- 


preſſions in the vulgar. And thoſe that were 


thus brought over, might afterwards come to 


like theſe things for their own fakes, which 
were at firſt made uſe of only to gain the 
world. Others finding ſome advantage in 
ſuch ſervices that were eaſy, and yet appear- 
ed very pompous, that they might cover 
great faults by countenancing and comply- 
ing with the lies that were in vogue, con- 
tributed liberally to the improvement. of 
them. And, after the Roman Emperors 
turned Chriſtian, much of that vaſt wealth, 
of which they and their people were maſters, 
was brought into the church, and applied to 


theſe ſuperſtitions; yet it became not ſo 


univerſally corrupted, till by the invaſion of 
the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous 
nations, the Roman Empire was broken and 
divided into many kingdoms. Theſe new 
conquerors were rude and ignorant, wholly 
given to ſenſible things; and learning being 
univerſally extinguiſhed, groſs ſuperſtition 
took place; for more refined ſuperſtitions 
would not ſerve the turn of darker ages: 


but as they grew 1n ignorance, they continued 
5 the belief and practice of more abſurd 
things. FFF 
T xe high opinion they juſtly had of this 
Sacrament being. much raiſed by the belief 
of the corporal preſence of CHRIS 1 in it, 
which came in afterwards, then the dull wits 
of the prieſts, and. the wealth of the people, 
were employed to magnify. it with all the 
pomp poſſible. All the veſſels and garments 
elonging to it were conſecrated 7. anoint- 


ed with much devotion; the whole office 


was in an unknown tongue: a great part of 
it was to be ſecretly whiſpered, to make it 
appear the more wonderful charm: but 


chiefly the words of conſectation were by no 
they joined. with the biſhops of Norwich, |. 


means to be heard by the people, it being 
tabled, that when the words were ſpoken 
aloud, ſome ſhepherds. had repeated them 
over their bread, which was theraupon pre- 
ſently turned into fleſh ; beſides, that it was 


but ſuitable that a change which was not to 


be ſeen, ſhould be made by words not to be 
heard: the prieſt was not to approach it, 
but, after ſo. many bowings, croſſings, and 
kiſſings of the altar, and all the while he 
went thro” with the office, the people were 
only now and then bleſſed by a ſhort bleſſing, 
The Lord be with you, and even that in La- 


ruptions in more corrupted than this ſacrament was. | tin. Then, after conſecration, the bread 


2 ce The firſt inſtitution was ſo plain and ſimple, | was lifted up, and all the people worſhipped 
commu. that, except in the words, This is my body, it, as if CuzisT had et in the clouds. 


nion exa- there is nothing which could give a colour to 
mined. the corruptions that were afterwards brought 
„ abe their myſteries, which 
the prieſts concealed with hard and dark 
words, and dreſſed up with much pomp, 

and thereby ſupported their own eſteem with 


It was oft expoſed on the altar, and carried 
about in proceſſions, with the ceremonies 
of carr ing flambeaux before it, which the 
dF perſons accounted it an honour to 
do, the prieſt that carry'd it all the while 
going pompoully under a rich canopy. 4 I | 
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Tux firſt ſtep theſe deputed biſhops and 


'Ta1s was alſo thought moſt effectual for 
all the accidents of life. And whereas it 
was firſt only intended to be a commemora- 
tion and communion of the death of CHRIST, 
that ſeemed almoſt forgotten, but it was ap- 
plied to all other ends imaginable. That 
which brought in moſt cuſtom was, Trentals, 
which was a method of delivering ſouls out 
of purgatory, by ſaying thirty maſſes a year 
for them. - And whereas it was obſerved, 
that men on the anniverſaries of their birth- 
days, wedding, or other happy accidents of 
their liyes, were commonly in better humour, 
ſo that favours were more eaſily obtained; they 
ſeemed to have had the ſame opinion of Gop 
and CHRIST ; 4 they order d it, that three 
of theſe ſhould be ſaid on Chriſtmas- day, 
three on Epiphany, three on the purification 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, three on the Annun- 
ciation, three on the reſurrection, three on 
the Aſcenſion, three on Whit- Sunday, three 
on Trinity-Sunday, three on the Aſſumption 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, and three on her 
Birth-day; hoping that theſe days would be 
the Mollia Tempora, when Gop and CHRIS, 
or the Bleſſed Virgin, would be of eaſier 
acceſs, and more ready to grant their deſires. 
Yet the moſt unaccountable part of all, was 
the maſſes on the Saints-days, praying that 
the-interceſſion of the ſaint might make the 
facrifice acceptable, that the ſaint, for whoſe 
honour theſe oblations were ſolemnly oftered, 
would, by his merits, procure them to be 
accepted, and that the ſacrifice might bring 
to them a greater indulgence, being offered 
up by the {uffrages of the faint. If the ſa- 
crifice was of Jesus CHRIST, and was of its. 
own nature expiatory, how this ſhould be 
done in honour to a faint, and become of 
greater virtue by his interceſſion, was a thing 
very hard to be underſtood, There were 
many pieces of ridiculous pageantry alſo uſed 
in it, as the laying the hoſt in the ſepulchre 
they made for CHRIST on Good Friday; 
and that not only the candles that were to 


burn at the Eaſter Celebration, but the very | 


fire that was to kindle them, was particular- 
ly conſecrated on Eaſter-Eve. Some maſſes 
were believed to have a peculiar virtue 1n 
them: for, in the maſs - book printed at 
London, Anno 1500, there is a maſs for a- 
voiding ſudden death ; which pope Clement 
made 1n the college with all his cardinals, 
and granteg to all who heard it 270 days of 
indulgence, charging them that they ſhould 
hold in their hand a burning candle all the 
while it was ſaying, and for five days after 
ſhould likewiſe hold a candle, kneeling 
during the whole maſs :* and to thoſe that 
did fo, ſudden death thonld do no harm. 
And it is added, that this was certain, and 
approved, in Avignion, and all the neigh- 
bouring places. 1 ET; 
Alx this Dr. Burnet faith he hath opened 
the more. largely, to let the reader plainly 
underſtand, what things were then in this 
Sacrament that required reformation ; and 
he gathered theſe things out of the maſs- 
* then moſt uſed in England, and beſt 
known by the name of the Mifſal, after the 
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divines made, was to reform this. But they 
did not at once mend every thing that requi- 
red it, but left the office of the maſs as it 
was, only adding to it, that which made it 
a communion, It began firſt with an exhor- 


tation, to be uſed the day before, which dif- 


fers not much from that now uſed ; only, 
after the advice given concerning confeſſion, 
it is added, That ſuch as deſired to make 


auricular confeſſion, ſhould not cenſure thoſe 
who were ſatisfied with a general confeſſion 


to Gop, and that thoſe who uſed only con- 
feſſion to GoD, and to the Church, ſhould 


not be offended with thoſe who uſed auri- 


cular confeſſion to a prieft ; but that all 


ſhould keep the rule of charity, every man 


being ſatisfied to follow his own conſcience, 
and not judging another man's in things not 
appointed by Gop. After the prieſt had 
received the Sacrament, he was to turn to 


the people, and read an exhortation to them; 


the fame we now uſe, only a little varied in 
words. After that, followed a denunciation 
againſt ſinners, requiring them who were 


ſuch, and had not repented, to withdraw, 


leſt the devil ſhould enter into them as he 
did into ſudas. Then, after a little pauſe, 
to {ee if any would withdraw, there was to 
follow a ſhort exhortation, with a confeſſion. 
of fins, and abſolution, the very ſame which 


we do yet retain. Then thoſe texts of Scrip- 


ture were read, which we yet read, follow- 


ed with the prayer, We do not preſume, &c. 
After this, the Sacrament was to be given” 


in both kinds; firſt, to the miniſters then 
preſent, and then to the people; with theſe 
words, The body of our Lord Jesus CHRIST, 
which was given for thee, preſerve thy body 


| unto everlaſting life, and, The blood of our 


Lord Jesus CHRIST, which was ſhed for 
thee, preſerve thy ſoul unto everlaſting life. 


When all was done, the congregation was 


to be diſmiſſed with a bleſſing. The bread 
was to be ſuch as had been formerly uſed; 
and every one of the breads, ſo conſecrated, 
was to be broken in two or more pieces ; 
and the people were to be taught, that there 
was no difference in the quantity they recei- 


ved, whether it were ſmall, or great, but 
that in each of them they received the whole 


If the wine, that was at 


body of CRRIS r. . 
prieſt 


firſt conſecrated, did not ſerve, the 


was to conſecrate more; but all to be with- 


out any elevation. This office, being thus 


finiſhed, was ſet forth with a proclamation, 


reciting, 'Thar, whereas the parliament had 
enacted that the Communion ſhould be gi- 


ven in both kinds to all the king's ſubjects, 
it was now order'd to be given in the form 


here ſet ſorth; and all were required to re- 


ceive- it with due reverence, and chriſtian, 
behaviour, and with ſuch uniformity as might . 


encourage the king to go on in the ſetting 
forth godly orders tor reformation, which he 
intended now earneſtly to bring ti 
by the help of Gop, willing his ſub jects, 


not to run before his direction, and ſo, by 


to bring to effect 


their raſhneſs, to hinder ſuch things, . aſſuring . 


them of the earneſt zeal he had to ſet them 
2 er 1 | e 
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them to every pariſh in their- dioceſe, that 


of which one of them had been guilty. For 


whereas, in former times, confeſſion and ab- 
ſolution had been perfotmed openly in the 


2 
o 
* 


and on the 13th books were ſent to all the 


3 - | . 
faults to one another. Afterwards, penitents 


ment, they were admitted again to their 


ſultations. In many churches, there were 


minds, as they did to 
| eaſes of their bodies. 


| ſecret conſeſſion, and performi 


to holy places, and afterwards the going to 


BP 


forth, hoping they would quietly and reve- 
rently tarry for it. | 
Tuts was publiſhed on the 8th of March, 


biſhops of England, requiring them to ſend | 


the curates might have time, both to inſtruct. 
themſelves about it, and to acquaint their 
people with it; ſo that by the next Eaſter 
it might be univerſally received in all the 


churches of the nation. This was variouſly | 


cenſured. Thoſe that were for the old ſu- 
perſtition, were much troubled to have con- 
feſſion thus left indifferent, and a general 
confeſſion of ſins to be uſed, with which they 
apprehended the people would, for the moſt 
part, content themſelves. In the Scripture, 
there was a power of binding and looſing ſins 
given to the apoſtles ; and St. James exhort- 
ed thoſe to whom he wrote, to confeſs their 


came to be reconciled' to the church, when 
they had given publick ſcandal, either by 
their apoſtacy, or ill life, by an open con- 
feſſion of their ſins; and after ſome time of 
ſeparation from the other pure Chriſtians in 
worſhip, and an abſtention from the Sacra- 


ſhare of all the privileges that were given in 
common to Chriſtians. But, according to 
the nature of their ſins, they were, beſides 
the publick confeſſion, put under ſuch rules 
as might be moſt proper for curing theſe ill 
inclinations in them; and, according to the 
ſeveral ranks of ſins, the time and degrees 
of this penitence was proportioned. And 
the councils that met in the fourth and fifth 
centuries made the regulating theſe peniten- 
tiary canons the chief ſubject of their con- 


penitentiary prieſts, who were more expert 
in the knowledge of theſe rules, and gave 
directions about them: which were taken 
away in Conſtantinople, upon the indiſcretion 


ſecret ſins, there was no obligation to con- 
feſs, ſince all the canons were about pub- 
lick ſcandals; Yer for theſe, the devout peo- 
ple generally went to their prieſts for their 
counſel, but were not obliged to it; and ſo 

went to them for the diſtempers of their 
phyſicians for the diſ- 


AB our the end of the fifth century, they 
began in ſome places to have ſecret penances, 
citfier within monaſteries, or other places 
which the prieſts had appointed; and upon a 
‚ ing the penance 
impoſed, abſolution was alſo given ſecretly: 


church. In the ſeventh century it was every 


where practiſed, that there ſhould be ſecret | 


penance for ſecret ſins : which Theodore, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, did firſt brii 
into a method, and under rules. Bat, about 
the end of the eighth century, the commu- 
tation of penance, and exchanging it for mo- 
ney, or other ſervices to the, church, came 


to be practiſed; and then began pilgrimages 
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the holy war: and all the ſeverities of pe- 
nance were diſpenſed with ſuch as undertook 
theſe, This brought on a great relaxation 
of all eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. Afterwards, 
croĩſadoes came in uſe, againſt ſuch princes 
as were depoſed by popes : and to theſe was 
likewiſe added, to encourage all to enter 
into them, that all -rules of penitence were 
diſpenſed with to ſuch as put on that'croſs. 
But penitence "ny now no more publick, 
but only private, the prieſts managed it as 
they pleaſed, and ſo, by confeſſion, enter'd 
into all mens ſecrets, and, by. abſolution, 
had their conſciences ſo entirely, in their 
power, that the people were generally go- 
verned by them; yet, becauſe the ſecular 
prieſts were commonly very ignorant, and 
were not put under ſuch an affociation as was 
needful to manage thoſe deſigns, for which 
this was thought an excellent engine; there- 
fore the friars were employed every where to 
hear confeſſions, and to give abſolutions; 
and, to bring in cuſtomers to them, two new 
things were invented; the one was, a reſer- 
ving of certain caſes, in which ſuch as were 
guilty of them could not be abſolved but by 
the popes, or thoſe deputed by them: and 
the friars and faculties, in the pope's name, 
to abſolve in theſe caſes. The other was, 
on ſome occaſion, the uſe of certain new 
ſecrets, by which men were to obtain great 
indulgences, either by ſaying ſuch prayers, 
or Wer ſuch impoſitions; and theſe 
were all truſted to the friars, who were to 
trade with them, and bring all the money 
they could gather, by that means, to Rome. 
They being bred up to a voluntary poverty, 


and expecting great rewards for their induf- 


try, {old thoſe ſecrets, with as much cun- 
ning as mountebanks uſe in ſelling their 
tricks; only here was the difference, that 
the ineffectualneſs of the mountebanks medi- 
cines was ſoon diſcovered, ſo their trade muſt 
be but ſhort in one place; whereas the other 
could not be ſo eaſily found out, the chief 
piece of the religion of thoſe days being to 
believe all that their prieſts taught them. 
By them, indulgences of many years, hun- 
dreds, thouſands, and millions of years, and 


of all ſins whatſoever, were granted to ſuch 


as deyoutly ſaid ſuch collects ; but it was 
always underſtood that they muſt confeſs and 
be abſolved, which is the meaning of thoſe 
expreſſions concerning their being, in a ftate 
of grace: and. ſo the whole buſineſs was a 
.. ie | 

© A ND. now all this trade was laid aſide, 
and confeſſion of ſecret ſins was left to all 
mens free choice; ſince it was certain, that 
the confeſſion to a prieſt was no where en- 
joined in the Scriptures. It was a reaſon- 
able objection, that as ſecret confeſſion and 
private penance had worn out the primitive 
practice of the publick cenſuring of ſcanda- 


ng | lous perſons, ſo it had been well if the revi- 


ving of that diſcipline had driven out theſe 
latter abuſes : but to let that lie uareſtored, 
and yet to let confeſſion wear out; was to 
diſcharge the world of all outward'reftraints, 
and to leave them to their full liberty, and 


4 


ſo to throw up that power of binding and 
F BOS. -_ looſing, 
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locſing, which ought to take place, chiefly, 
in admitting them to the ſacrament. This 
was confeſſed to be a great defect, and ef- 
fectual endeavours were uſed to retrieve it, 
though without ſucceſs ; and it was openly 
declared to be 4 thing which they would 
ſtudy to repair: but the total diſuſe of all 
publick cenſure had made the nation ſo un- 
acquainted with it, that without the effec- 
tual concurrence of the civil authority, they 
could not compaſs it. And though it was 
acknowledg'd to be a great diforder'in the 
church, yet as they could not keep up the 
neceſſity of private confeſſion, ſince it was 
not commanded in the goſpel ; ſo the gene- 
rality of the clergy being ſuperſtitious men, 
whoſe chief influence on the people was by 
thoſe ſecret practices in confeſſion, they 
judged it neceſſary to leave that free to all 
people, and to repreſent it as a thing to 
which they were not obliged, and in the 
place of that ordered the general confeſſion 
to be made in the church, with the abſolu- 
tion added to it. For the power of binding 
and looſing, it was by many thought to be 
only declarative; and ſo to be exerciſed, 
when the Goſpel was preached, and a ge- 
neral abſolution granted, according to the 
antient forms. In which forms, the abſolu- 
tion was a prayer that Gop would abſolve; 
and ſo it had been {till uſed in the abſolution 
which was given on Maunday-Thurſday; 
but the formal abſolution given by the prieſt 
in his own name, I abſolve thee, was a late 
invention to raiſe their authority higher, and 
ſignified nothing diſtin& from thoſe other 
forms that were antiently uſed in the church. 
Or RHERVS cenſured the words in diſtri- 
buting the two kinds in the Lord's Supper, 
the body being given for the preſerving the 
body, and the blood of CHRIS r, for pre- 
ſerving the ſoul. This was thought done on 
deſign to poſſeſs the people with a high va- 
lue of the chalice, as that which preſerved 
their ſouls; whereas the bread was only for 
the preſervation of their bodies. But Cran- 
mer being ready to change any thing for 
which he ſaw good reaſon, did atterwards fo 
alter it, that in both it was ſaid, Preſerve 
thy body and foul : and yet it ſtands fo in 
the prayer, We do not preſume, &c. On 
all this Dr. Burnet ſaith he hath digreſſed fo 
long, becauſe of the importance of the mat- 
ter, and for ſatisfying the ſcruples that. many 
ſtill haye upon the laying aſide of confeſſion 
in our reformation. | St 
— Commiss1oNs were next given to examine 
the ſtate of the chantries and guildable 
lands. The protector and council were now 
in much trouble. The war with Scotland 
they found was like to grow chargeable, ſince 
they ſaw it was ſupported from France. 
There was a rebellion alſo broke out in Ire- 
land, and the king was much indebted; nor 
could they expect any ſubſidies from the 
parliament; in which it had been ſaid, that 
they gave the chantry lands, that they might 
be delivered from all ſubſidies. Therefore 
the parliament was prorogued till winter. 
Upon this the. whole council did, on the 
17th of April, 1 reſolve, That it 
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dom. So they {aw that the clemency wrought 


was neceſſary to ſell 5000 1. a year of chan- 
r 


* 
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try lands for raiſing ſuch a ſum as the king's 
occaſions required; and Sir Henry Mildmay 


was appointed to treat about rhe ſale of 


them. N | 

TAE new communion-book was received 
over England without any oppoſition, only 
complaints were brought of Gardiner, that 


he did ſecretly detract from the king's pro- 


ceedings : upon which, the council took oc- 
caſion to reflect on all his former behaviour. 
And here it was remember'd, how at firſt 
upon his refuſing to receive the king's in- 
junctions, he had been pur in the Fleet; 
where he had been well uſed, as if it had 
been his own houſe ; (which is far contrary 
to his letters to the protector, of which men- 
tion has been already made) and that he; 
upon promiſe of conformity, had been. diſs 
charged. But when he was come home, be- 
ing torgetful of his promiſes, he had raiſed 
much ſtrife and contention, and had cauſed 
all his ſervants to be ſecretly armed and 
harnefled, and had put publick affronts on 
thoſe whom the council ſent down to preach 
in his dioceſe ; for in ſome places, to diſ- 
grace them, he went into the pulpit before 
them, and warned the people to beware of 
ſuch teachers, and to receive no other doc- 
trine but what he had taught them. Upon 
this he had been ſent for a ſecond time, but 
again, upon his promiſe of conformity, was 
diſcharged, and order'd to ſtay at his own 
houſe in London. That there he had con- 
tinued ftill to meddle in publick matters, of 
which being again admoniſhed, he defired 
that he might be ſuffered to clear himſelf of 
all miſrepreſentat ions that had been made of 
him, in a ſermon which he ſhould preach be- 
fore the king, in which he ſhould openly 
declare how well he was ſatisfied with his 
proceedings: yet it is added, That in his 
ſermon, where there was a wonderful audi- 
ence, he did moſt arrogantly meddle with 

ſome matters that were contrary to an ex- 
preſs command given both by word of mouth, 
and by letters; and in other matters, uſed 
ſuch words as had almoſt raiſed a gue tu- 
mult in the very time, and had ſpoken very 
ſeditiouſſy concerning the policy of the king- 


no good effect on him; and it ſeeming ne- 
ceſſary to terrify others by their proceedings 


with him, he was ſent to the Tower, and 


the door of his cloſet was ſealed up. Thus 
it is enter'd in the council- book, ſigned 
E. Somerſet, T. Cantuarien. W. St. . 
J. Ruſſel, and T. Cheyney. Let it ſeems 
this order was not ſigned when it was made; 


but ſome years after; for the lord Ruſſel 


ſigned firſt Bedford, but remembring that at 
the time when this order was made he had 
not | that title, therefore he daſhed it out; 
(but ſo it ſtill appears) and ſigned J. Ruſſel. 
Tux account that Gardiner himſelf gives 
of this buſineſs, is, That being diſcharged 
upon the act of pardon, he vas deſired to 
promiſe that he would ſet forth the homilies; 


and a form was given him, to which he 


ſhould ſet his hand; but he; conſidering of 
it a fortnight, returned, and ſaid, he could 
not ſubſcribe it; ſo he was confined to his 
houſe: Then Ridley and Mr. Cecil (after- 
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wards the great lord Burleigh, lord treaſurer mons preached before him; eſpecially what 
to queen Elizabeth, at that time. ſecretary | was faid of the duty of a king; and warned 
to the protector) were ſent to him, and ſo] him, that whenever he named the king, he 
revailed, that he did ſet his hand to it: ſhonld add, and his council. To this, he 
bur, upon ſome complaints that were made | made no anſwer ;. for though he thought it 
ol him, he was ſent for after Whir-Sunday, | wiſely done of a king to uſe his council, yet 
and accuſed, that he had carried palms, and | being to ſpeak of the king's power accord- 
had crept to the croſs, and had a ſepulchre | ing to Scripture, he did not think it neceſ- 
on Good Friday, which was contrary to the | ſary to add any thing of his council: and 
king's proclamations: all which he denied, | hearing, by a confuſed report, ſome ſecret 
and faid, he had and would ftill give obe- | matter, he-. reſolved not to meddle with it. 
dience to what the king ſhould command. | Two days before he preached, the protector 
That of affronting the king's preachers was | ſent him a meſſage, not to meddle with thoſe 
objected to him, to which he anſwer'd, tell- | queſtions about the Sacrament,- that were 
ing matter of fact how it was done; but he | yer in controverſy among learned men; and 
does not, in his writing, ſet it down. Then | that therefore he was reſolved there ſhould 
it was complained, that in a ſermon he had | be no publick determination made of them 
ſaid, The apoſtles came away rejoicing from | beforehand in the pulpir. He ſaid, he could 
the council ; the council ; the council ; re- | not forbear to ſpeak ot the maſs, for he looked 
peating it thus, to make it ſeem applicable | on it as the chief foundation of the Chriſtian 
to himſelf, . This he denied. Then it was | Religion: but he doubted not that he ſhould 
objected, that he preached the real preſence | fo ſpeak of it, as to give them all content. 
in the Sacrament, the word Real not being | So the day following the protector writ to 
in the Scripture ; and ſo it was not the fet- | him, requiring him, in the king's name, not 
ting forth the pure Word of Gop. He faid, | to meddle with theſe points, but to preach 
he had not uſed the word Real, only he had | concerning the articles given him, and about 
aſſerted the preſence of CHRIST, in ſuch | obedience, and good life, which would af- 
i words as he had heard the archbiſhop of | ford him matter enough for a long ſermon ; 
Canterbury diſpute for it againſt Lambert, | ſince the other points were to be reſerved to 
that had been burnt, He was commanded | a publick conſultation. The protector ad- 
to tarry in London; but he deſired, that | ded, That he held it a great part of his duty 
fince he was not ati offender, he might be at-| under the king, not to Tuffer wilful perſons 
his liberty. He complained much of the | to diſſuade the people from receiving ſuch 
ſongs made of him, and of the books written | truths as ſhould be ſer forth by others. But 
againſt him, and particularly one Philpot in | Gardiner pretended that there was no con- 
Weſtminſter, whom he accounted a mad- | troyerſy about the preſence of CHRIS r. 
man. 1 7 And ſo the next day he took his text out of 
Tre he relates, that Cecil came to him, | the Goſpel for. the day, Thou art Chriſt, 
and propoſed to him to preach before the | &c.- In his ſermon he expreſſed himſelf very 
king, and that he ſhould write his ſermon ; | fully concerning the pope's ſupremacy, as 
and alſo brought him ſome notes, which he | juſtly aboliſhed, and the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
wiſhed him to put in his ſermon: he ſaid he | naſteries and chantries ; he approved of the 
was willing to preach, but would not write | king's proceedings; he thought images might 
it, for that was to preach as an offender ; | have been well uſed, but yet they might be 
nor would he make uſe of notes prepared by | well taken away. He approved of the Sa- 
other men. Then he was privately brought | crament in both kinds, and the taking away 
to the protector, none but the lord St. John | that great number of maſſes ſatisfactory, and 
being preſent, who ſhewed him a paper con-] liked well the new order for the Commu- 
taining the opinon of ſome lawyers, and of | nion. But he aſſerted largely the preſence of 
the king's power, and of a biſhop's autho= | CugrsT's fleſh and blood in the Sacrament; 
rity, and of the puniſhment of diſobeying | upon which many of the aflembly, that were 
the king: but he deſired to ſpeak with thoſe | indiſcreetly hot on both ſides, cried out, 
lawyers, and ſaid, no ſubſcription of theirs | ſome approving, and others diſliking it. Of 
ſhould oblige him to preach-otherwiſe than | the king's authority under age, and of the 
as he was convinced. The protector ſaid, power of the council in that caſe, he ſaid not 
he ſhould either do that or do worſe. Se- | a word; and upon that he was impriſoned. 
Cretary Smith came to him to preſs him fur T uE occaſion of this was; the po iſh 
ther in ſome points; but what they were, is | clergy began generally to have it ſpread a- 
not mentioned : yet, by the other papers in | mong them, that though they had acknow- 
that buſineſs, it appears they related to the | ledg'd. the king's ſupremacy, yet they had 
king's authority when under age, and for | never owned the council's ſupremacy : that 
juſtifying the King's proceedings in what had | rhe council could only ſee to the execution 
been done about the ceremonies, and that | of the laws and orders that had been made, 
auricular confeſſion was indifferent. So the | but could not make new. ones; and that 
conteſt between him and the protector end- therefore the ſupremacy could not be exer- 
ed, and there was no writing. required of | ciſed, till the King, in whoſe perſon it was 
him; but he left the whole matter to him, | veſted, came to be of age to conſider of mat- 
ſo that he ſhould. treat plainly of thoſe things | ters himſelf. Upon this, the lawyers were 
mention'd to him by Cools He choſe St. | conſulted, | who did 'unanimonſly reſolve, 
5 Peter's day, becauſe the Goſpel agreed to | that the ſupremacy: being annexed to the 
his purpoſe. Cecil ſhew'd him ſome notes, | regal dignity, was the ſame in a king un- 
written wich the king's hand, of the ſer- der age, when it was executed by oy 
4 ; | e | council, 


council, that it was in a king at full age; 
and therefore, things ordered by the council 
now, had the ſame authority in law that 


they could have when the king did act him 
ſelt. But this did not ſatisfy the greater 


part of the clergy. Some of whom, by the 


high flatteries that had been given to kings: 


in king Henry's time, ſeemed to fancy that 
there were degrees of divine illumination de- 
rived unto princes, by the anointing them at 
the coronation ; and theſe not exerting them- 
ſelves till a king attained to a ripeneſs of 


underſtanding, they thought the ſupremacy 


was to lie dormant while he was ſo young. 
The protector and council endeavour'd to 
have got Gardiner to declare againſt this; 
but he would not meddle in it. How far he 
might ſet forward the other opinion, Dr. 
Burnet ſays he does not know. Theſe pro- 
ceedings againſt him were thought too ſe- 


vere, and without law; but he being gene- 
rally hated, they were not ſo much cenſured, 


as they had been, if they had fallen on a 
more acceptable man. | 

Ap thus were the orders made by the 
council generally obeyed ; many being ter- 


rified with the uſage Gardiner met with; 
from which others inferred what they might | 


look for, if they were refractory, when ſo 
great a biſhop was ſo treated: 

T xx next thing Cranmer ſet about, was 
the compiling a Catechiſm, or large inſtruc- 
tion of young perſons in the grounds of re- 
ligion. In it, he reckons the two firſt Com- 
mandments but one ; though, he ſays, many 


of the antients divided them in two: but 


the diviſion was of no great conſequence, ſo 
no part of the Decalogue was ſuppreſſed by 
the church. He ſhewed that the excuſes 
the papiſts had for images, were no other 
than what the heathens brought for their 
idolatry ; who alſo ſaid, they did not wor- 
| ſhip the image, but that only which was re- 
preſented by it. He particularly takes no- 
tice of the image of the Trinity. He thews 
how Sr. Peter would not ſuffer Cornelius, 
and the angel would nor ſuffer St. John, to 
worſhip them. The believing that there is 
a virtue in one image more than in another, 
he accounts plain 1dolatry. Ezekias broke 

the brazen ſerpent, when abuſed, though it 
was a type or image of CHRIS, made by 
Go p's &mmand, to which a miraculous vir- 
tue had been once given. So now there was 
58 reaſon to break images, when they had 

een ſo abuſed to ſuperſtition and idolatry; 
and when they gave ſuch ſcandal to Jews and 


Mahometans, who generally accounted the 
Chriſtians idolaters on that account. He 


aſſerts, beſides the two Sacraments of Bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's Supper, the power of 
reconciling ſinners to Go p, as a third; and 
fully owns the divine inſtitution of biſhops 
and pneſts; and wiſhes that the canons, 


and rites of publick penitence, were again 


reſtored; and exhorts much to confeſſion, 
and the people's dealing with their paſtors 


about their conſciences, that ſo they might, 
npon knowledge, bind and lodſe according | 


to the Goſpel. Having finiſhed this eaſy, 
but moſt uſeful work, he dedicated it to the 


| king, and, in his epiſtle ro him, complains | 
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of the great negle& that had been in former 
times, of catechiſing, and that confirmation 
had not been rightly adminiſtred, ſince it 
ought to be given only to thoſe of age, who 
underſtood the principles of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, and did, upon knowledge, and 
with ſincere minds, renew their baptiſmal 
vow. From this 1t will appear, that from 
the beginning of this reformation, the prac- 
tice of the Roman Church in the matter of 


images, was held idolatrous. Cranmer's 


zeal for reſtoring the penitentiary canons 1s 
alſo clear: and it is plain, that he had now 


quite laid aſide thoſe ſingular opinions which 


he formerly held of the eccleſiaſtical func- 
tions ; for now, in a work which was wholly 
his own, without the concurrence of any 


others, he fully ſets forth their divine inſti- 
tution. 


AL T theſe things made way for a greater A general 
work, which theſe ſelected biſhops and di- reforma- 
vines, who had laboured in the ſetting forth tion 9 al 


| ' the offices 
of the office of the Communion, were now of the 


preparing; which was, the entire reforma- church is 
tion of the whole ſervice of the church. In ſet about. 


order to this, they brought together all the 
offices uſed in England. In the ſouthern 
parts, thoſe after the uſe of Sarum were unt- 
verſally received, which were believed to 
have been compiled by Oſmund, biſhop of 
Sarum. In the north of England, they had 
other offices, after the uſe of Yerk. In 


South Wales they had them after the uſe of 


Hereford. In North Wales after the uſe of 
Bangor. And in Lincoln, another fort of an 
office proper to that ſec. 


Ix the primitive church, when the extra- 


ordinary gifts ceaſed, the biſhops of the ſe- 


veral churches put their offices and prayers 


into ſuch a method, as was neareſt to what 


they had heard or remember'd from the 
apoſtles. And theſe liturgies were called by 
the apoſtles names from whoſe forms the 

had been compoſed ; as, that at Jeruſalem 
carricd the name of St. James, and that of 
Alexandria the name of St. Mark; though 
thoſe books that we have now under theſe 


names are certainly ſo interpolated, that they 


are of no great authority : but, in the fourth 
century, we have theſe liturgies firſt men- 
tioned. The council of Laodicea appointed 
the ſame office of prayers to be uſed in the 
mornings and evenings. The biſhops continu- 
ed to draw up new additions, and to put old 
forms into other methods. But this was left 
to every biſhop's care; nor was it made the 
ſubject of any publick conſultation, till St. 
Auſtin's time, when in their dealings with 
hereticks, they found they took advantages 
from ſome of the prayers that were in ſome 


churches. Upon this he tells us, it was or- 


dered, that there ſhould be no prayers uſed 
in the church, but upon common advice: 
after that the liturgies camę to be more care- 
fully conſidered. Formerly the worſhip of 
Go p was a pure and ſimple thing, and fo it 
continued, till ſuperſtition. had ſo infected 
the church, that thoſe forms were thought 
too naked, unleſs they were put under more 
artificial rules, and drefled up with much 
8 | | 
that took much care to make the churche 
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ſclence to them. So it bein 


formerly uſed : yet he had no ſuch fondneſs 
of his own compoſures, but left it to Auſtin 


the monk, whom he ſent over into England, 


When he conſulted him in it, either to uſe 
the Roman or French rituals, or any other, 
as he ſhould find they were moſt likely to 
edify the people. After this, in moſt ſees 
there were great variations ; for as any pre- 
late came to be canonized, or held in high 
eſteem by the people, ſome private collects 


or particular forms that he had uſed, were 


practiſed in his, or perhaps, as his fame 


| ſpread, in the neighbouring dioceſe. In 
| every age there were notable additions made, 


and all the writers almoſt, in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, employed their fancies to 
find out myſtical ſignifications for every rite 
that was then uſed; and ſo, as a new rite 
was added, it was no hard matter to add 


ſome myſtery to it. This had made the 


offices ſwell out of meaſure, and there was a 
great variety of them, miſſals, breviaries, 


rituals, pontificals, portoiſes, pies, gradu- 


als, antiphonals, pſalteries, hours, and a 
great many more. Every religious order 
Fad likewiſe their peculiar rites, with the 
faints days that belonged to their order, and 
ſervices for them; and the underitanding 
how to officiate was become ſo hard a piece 


of the trade, that it was not eaſy to learn it 


exactly, without a long practice in it. So 
now it was reſolved to correct and examine 


theſe. 


Dr. Burnet ſays he does not find it was 
ever brought under conſideration, whether 
they ſhould compoſe a form for all the parts 
of divine worſhip, or leave it to the ſudden 
and extemporary heats of thoſe who were to 
officiate, which ſome have called, ſince that 
time, The worſhipping by the * ich Of 
this way of ſerving Gop, they did not then 


dream; much leſs that the appointing of 


forms of prayer was an incroaching on the 
kingly office of Cuxrsr, but thought, what- 
ever praying in the Spirit might have been in 
the apoſtles time, (where yet every man 
brought his pſalms, which are a. ſort of 
prayers, as well as praiſes ; and theſe look 


like ſome written compoſures, as St. Paul 


expreſſes it) that now to pray with warm af- 
8 95 and ſincere devotion, was ſpiritual 
worſkip ; and that where it was the ſame thin 


the expreſſions, was the ſign of a ſteady de- 
votion, that was fixed on the thing pray- 


ed for; whereas the heat that new. words 
raiſed, look'd rather like a warmth in the 


fancy: nor could it agree with the princi- 
ples of a reformation, that was to diveſt the 
churchmen of that unlimited authority which 


they had formerly exerciſed over mens con- 


ſciences, to leave them at liberty to make 
the people pray after them, as they pleaſed ; 


this being as great a reſignation of the peo- 
ple, Sf their devotion depended on the 
luden heats of their paſtors, as the former 


ſuperſtition had made of their faith and con- 
reſolved to 
o p under ſet 


bring the whole worſhip of 


forms, they ſet one general rule to them- 


and weighty reaſons. 


| had no foundation in Scripture, were thrown 


The Rezxornmantion of the 


muſick very regular, and he did alſo put the 
liturgies in another method than had been 


ſelves, (which they afterwards declared) 
of changing nothing for novelties ſake, or 
meerly becauſe it had been formerly uſed; 
They reſolved to retain ſuch things as the 
primitive church had practiſed, cutting off 
ſuch abuſes as the latter ages had grafted on 
them, and to continue the uſe of ſuch other 
things, which, tho' they had been brought 
in not ſo early, yet were of good uſe to be- 
get devotion ; and were ſo much recom- 
mended to the people by the practice of 
them, that the laying theſe aſide would per- 
haps have alienated them from the other 
Changes they made ; and therefore they re- 
ſolved to make no 1 without very good 

; n which they conſi- 
der'd the practice of our Saviour, who did 
not only comply with the rites of Judaiſm 
himſelf, but even the prayer he gave to his 
diſciples, was framed according to their 
forms; and his two great inſtitutions of 
Baptiſm and the Enchariſt, did conſiſt of 
rites that had been uſed among the Jews. 
And ſince he, who was delivering a new re- 
ligion, and was authorized in the higheſt 
manner that ever any was, did yet ſo far 
comply with received practices, as from them 
to rake thoſe which he ſanctiſfied for the uſe 
of his church; it ſeemed much fitter for 
thoſe who had no ſuch extraordinary warrant 
to give them authority in what they did, 
when they were reforming abuſes, to let the 
world ſee, they did not, from the wanton 
deſire of change, or any affectation of no- 
velty : and with thoſe refolutions they eu- 
ter'd on their work. 

IN the ſearch of the former offices, they 
found an infinite deal of ſuperſtition in the 
conſecrations of water, ſalt, bread, incenſe, 
candles, fire, bells, churches, images, al- 
tars, croſſes, veſſels, garments, palms, and 
flowers; all looked like the rites of heathen- 
iſm, and ſeemed to ſpring from the ſame 
fountain. When the water or ſalt were bleſ- 
ſed, it was expreſſed to be to this end, that 
they might be health both to ſoul and body, 
and deyils (who might well laugh at theſe 
tricks which they had taught them) were 
abjured not to come to any place where they 
were . ſprinkled : and the holy bread was 
bleſſed, to be a defence againſt all diſeaſes, 
and ſnares of the devil ; and the holy in- 
cenſe, . that devils might not come near the 


g | ſmoak of it, but that all who ſmelled at it 
that was to be daily asked of Gop, the uſing - 


might perceive the virtue of the HoLy 
GHosT: and the aſhes were bleſſed ſo, 
that all who were covered with them, might 
deſerve to obtain the remiſſion of their fins. 
All thoſe things had drawn the people to 

ſuch confidence in them, that they generally 


thought, that without thoſe harder terms of 


true holineſs, they might, upon ſuch ſuper- 
ſtitious obſervances, be ſure of heaven. So 
all theſe they reſolved to caſt out, as things 
which had no warrant in Scripture, and were 
vain devices to draw men away from a lively 
application to Gop through CHRIS T, ac- 


cording to the method of the Goſpel. Then 


the many rites in facramental actions wers 
conſider d; all which had ſwelled up to an 
infinite heap: and as ſome of theſe, which 
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Gut, fo the others were brought back to a 
greater ſimplicity. In no part of religion 
was the corruption of the former offices more 
remarkable, than in the prieſts granting ab- 
| Jolution to tlie living and the dead. To ſuch 
as confeſſed; the abſolution was thus grant- 
ed: I abſolve thee in the name of the Fa- 
ther; the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. To 
which this was added, And I. grant to thee 
that all the indulgences; given, or to be gi- 
ven thee, by any prelate, with the bleſſings 
of them, all the ſprinklings of holy water, 


all the devout beatings of thy breaſt; the 


contritions of thy heart, this confeſſion, and 
all thy other devour confeſſions, all thy faſt- 
ings, abſtinences, alms-givings, watchings, 
diſciplines, prayers, and pilgrimages, and 
all the good thou haſt done, or ſhall do, and 
all the evils thou haſt ſuffered, or ſhall ſuffer, 


for Gop; the paſſions of our Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt, the merits of the glorious and 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, and of all other ſaints, 
and the. ſuffrages of all the holy catholick 
- Church, turn to thee for the remiſſion of 
theſe, and all other thy fins; the increaſe 
_ of thy merits, and the attainment of ever- 
laſting rewards. When extream unct ion was 
given to dying perſons, they applied it to 
_ Me ears, lips, noſe, - and other parts, with 
this prayer: By this holy unction, and his 
own moſt tender mercy, and by the inter- 
ceſſion of the Bleſſed Virgin, and all the 
_—— God pardon thee whatever thou 
haſt finned, by thy hearing, ſpeaking, or 
tmelling, and ſo in the other parts. And 
when the dead body was laid in the grave, 
this abſolution was ſaid over it; The Lord 
Jeſas Chriſt, who gave to St. Peter and his 
other diſciples power to bind and looſe, ab- 
ſolve thee from all the guilt of thy ſins; and 
ſo far as is committed to my weakneſs,” be 
thou abſolved before the tribunal of our 
Lord; and may'ſt thou have eternal life, and 
| live for evermore. This i ns the 
— higheſt abuſe poſſible ; when in giving the 
hopes of heaven, and the pardon of fins, 
Which were of all the other parts of religion 
the moſt important, there were ſuch mix- 
| tures'; and that which the Scriptures had 
taught could be only attained by. Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that upon the ſincere belief and 
obedience of his Goſpel, was now aſcribed 
| to ſo many other procuring cauſes. Theſe 
rhings had oſſeſſed the world with that 
conceit that there was a trick for ſaving ſouls, 
beſides that plain method which Chriſt had 
taught; and that the prieſts had the ſecret 
of it in their hands; ſo that thoſe who would 
not come under the yoke of Chriſt, and be 
faved that way, nceded only to apply them- 
ſelves to prieſts, and purchaſe their favour, 
and the buſineſs would be done. 
T next were two other changes; which 
run through the whole offices. One was, 
the tranſlatin 
the Jewiſh, Worſhip was either in Hebrew, 
or, after the captivity, in the Syriac, the 
vulgar tongues. of Paleſtine. The apoſtles 


— 


them into a vulgar tongue : | 


always officiated in the tongues that were 


— 


Origen and Baſil, with all the fathers that 
had occaſion to mention this, took notice, 
that every one in their own tongue worſhip- 
ped Gop. After the renting of the Roman 
Empire by the Goths, and other barbarous 
nations, the Roman Tongue did ſlowly mis 
with their tongues, till it was much changed, 
and altered from itſelf by degrees; yer 
it was ſo long a doing, that it was not 
thought neceſſary to tranſlate the Liturgy 
into their languages. But in the ninth cen- 
tury, when the Slavons were converted, it 


being deſired that they might have divine 


offices in their own language, while ſome op- 
poſed it, a voice was ſaid to be heard, Let 


every tongue praiſe Gop; upon which, pope 


John the VIIIth writ to Methodius their 
biſhop, that it might be granted, and found- 


ed it on St. Paul's epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
and on theſe words of David, Let every 


tongue praiſe the Lord. And in the fourth 
council of Lateran it was decreed, That 
biſhops who lived in places where they were 
mix'd with Greeks, ſhould provide fit prieſts 
for performing divine offices, according to 
the rites and language of thoſe to whom they 
miniſtred. But the Roman church, though 
ſo merciful to the Greeks and Slavpns, was 

more cruel to the reſt of Europe: and fince 
only Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, had been 
written on the croſs of Chriſt by Pilate, they 
argued that theſe languages were thereby con- 


ſecrated; though it is not eaſy to apprehend 


what holineſs could be derived into theſe 
tongues by Pilate, who order'd theſe inſcrip- 
tions. It was alſo pretended, that it was a part 
of the communion of ſaints, that every where 
the worſhip ſhould be in the ſame tongue. But 
the truth was, they had a mind to raiſe the 
value of the prieſtly function, by keeping all 
divine offices in a tongue not underſtood ; 
which in people otherwiſe well ſeaſoned with 


ſuperſtition, might have that effect; but it 


did very much alienate the reſt of the world 
from them. There was alſo à vaſt number 
of holidays, formerly obſerved, with ſo many 


prayers and hymns belonging to them, and 


ſo many leſſons that were to be read; which 


were, many of them, ſuch impudent forgeries, 


that, the whole breviary and miſſal being 


full of theſe, a great deal was to be left out. 
There is in the whole breviary ſcarce one 


ſaint, but the leſſons concerning him con- 


tain ſome ridiculous legend, ſuch as indeed 
could not be well read in à vulgar tongue 


without the ſcorn and laughter of the hear- 


ers; and for moſt part the prayers and hymns 
do relate to thoſe lying ſtories. Many of 
the prayers and hymns were alſo in ſuch a 
ſtile, that the pardon of fin, grace, and 
heaven were immediately deſired from the 
| Gaints, as if theſe things had come from their 


bounty, or by their merits, or were given by 


them only}. 


Tu x reformers having thus conſider d the 
corruptions of the former offices, were there- 
by better prepared to frame new ones. Bur. 
the prieſts had officiated in ſome garments, 
which were appropriated to that uſe, as ſur- 


beſt underſtbod ; ſo that St. Paul did 'copi- | plices, copes, and other veſtments; and it 
cenſure thoſe who in prayers or pſalms, | was long under conſideration whether theſe 
ſhould continue. It was objected, that theſe 

| | garments 


E 


any language that was not ünderſtood. 
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The Rayon 


Garments had been Parts of the Train 


0 


Aro of the: 


en Pa rain | uſe; was joined as a Part of it; on ly 

of the Maſs, and had been ſuperſtitiouſ- with theſe Words that are ſince left 

ly abuſed, only to ſet it off with the | out, With thy Holy Spirit vouchſafe 

more Pomp. On the other hand, it] to bleſs, and ſanctify theſe thy Gifts 

was argued, That as White was an- and Creatutes of Bread and Wine, that 

tiently the Colour of the Prieſts Gar- they may be unto us the Body and 

ments in the Moſaical Diſpenſation, {o Blood of thy moſt dearly beloved Son, 

it was uſed in the African Churches in| &c Ta the Conſecration was alſo 

the fourth Century: And it was joyned the Prayer of Thankſgiving 
thought 3 Expreſſion of the | now "uſed: After the Conſecration, 
Purity and Decency that became alt Elevation was forbidden, which 

Prieſts: Beſides, the Clergy were then | had been firſt uſed as a Rite expreſſing 
generally extream poor, ſo that they | ow CyrIsT was lifted up on the 

1 could ſcarce afford themfelves decent} Croſs; but was, after the Belief of the 
ET Cloaths ; the People alſo running from | Corporal - Preſence, made Uſe. of to 
the other Extream of ſubmitting too | ſhew the Sacrament, that the People 
much to the Clergy, were now as | might fall down tind worſhip it. And 

much inclined. to defpiſe them, and to] it was ordered, that the whole Office 

make light of the Holy Function; ſo] of the Communion, except the Conſe- 

that if they ſhould officiate» in their] cratory Prayer; ſhould be uſed. on all 

own mean Garments, it might make Holidays, when there was no Commu- 

the Divine Offices grow alſo into Con- nion, to put People in Mind of it, and 
tempt : And therefore, it was reſolved | of the Sufferings of CHatsT, The 

to continue the Uſe of them; and it] Bread was to be unleavened, round, 

was ſaid, That their being bleſſed, and] but” no Print on it, and ſdmewhat 
uůſed ſuperſtitiouſly, gave as ſtrong an | thicker than it was formerly. And 
Argument againſt the Uſe of Churches, | though it was antiently put in the Peo- 

and Bells, but that St. Paul had faid, | ple's Hands, yet becauſe ſome might 

| That every Creature of Gop was good; | carty it away, and apply it to Super- 
and even the Meat of the Sacrifice 79 5 Uſes, it was ordered tô bè put 

: offered to an Idol, than which there 5 the Prieſt into their Months; Ir is 
could be no greater Abuſe, might law- clear, that CR IST delivered it into 

fully be eaten; therefore they ſaw no] the Hands of the Apoſtles, and it, ſo 
Neceſſity, becauſe of a former Abuſe, | continued: for many Ages, as appears 

to throw away Habits, that had ſo | by feveral remarkable Stories of Holy 

much Decency in them, and Had been] Men carrying it with them in their 
formerly in Uſgwmſſ. JI Journies. In the Greek Church, 

I the compiling the Offices, they | where the Bread and Wine were mitig- 
began with Morning and Evening | led together, ſome began fo think it 
Prayer. Theſe were put in the ſame] more decent to receive it in little Spoons 

Form they are now; only there was of Gold, than in their Hands; but 

| no Confeſſion: nor Abſolution; the | that was condemned by the Council 
Office beginning witir the 'LoxD's| in Trullo: Let ſoon after they began 
Prayer. In the Communion "Service, | in the Latin Church to appoint Men 

the Ten Commandments were not] to receive it with their Hands, but 

: aid, as they. are now z but. in other Women to take it in a, Linnen Cloth, 
Things, it was very near what it is] which was called their Dominical. 
now. All that had been in the Order] But when the Belief of the Corporal 

of the Communion, formerly mention-| Preſence was received, then a new 

ed, was put into it. The Offertory] Way of receiving was invented among 
was to be made of Bread and Wine other Things to ſupport it: The Peo- 
mixed with Water. Then was faid| ple were now no more to touch that 

_ © FRYE for the State of Ca&tsT's| which was conceived to be the Fleſh 
Church, in which they gave Thanks to | of their Saviour, and therefore the 
 Gopb for his wonderful Grace declared | Prieſt's Thumb and Fingers were par- 

in his Saints, in the Bleſſed Virgin, ticularly anointed as a neceſſary Diſ⸗ 

a the Patriarchs, Apoſtles, Prophets, and | poſition for fo holy a Conttact, and fo 
Martyrs; * e it Was by them put into the Mouths of 

625 How departed to Gop's  Metcy and | the People.” A Litany was alſo: ga- 
Peace, that at the Day of the Reſurrec- | thered, conſiſting. of many ſhort Peti- 
tion we with them might be ſet on | tions, interrupted by Suſftages between 


Carrs7's Right Hand, To this, (the {them and was the ſame that we fill 


** 


= Oionſecratory Prayer which * we now uſe, only they had one Suffrage that 
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dye have hot, To be delivered from the 
Tyranny of the Biſhop of Rome, and 
all his deteſtable Enormities. 
In Baptiſm there was, beſides the 
Forms which we ſtill retain, a Croſs 


Sactamental Actions, the: Reformers 


oppoſed this, and thought Men were 
| juſtified by the internal Acts of the 


Mind: If they had held at this, the 


Controverſy might have been managed 


. 


' 


at firſk made on the Child's Forehead, 
and Breaſt, with an Abjaration of the 
"Devil to go out of him, and come at 
him no more. Then the Peſt was 
to take the Child by the Right Hand, 
and to place him within the Font: 
There he was to be dipt thrice, once 
on the Right Side, once on the Left, 


with much greater Advantages which 
they loſt, in a great meaſure, by de- 
ſcending to ſome ihinuter Subtleties; 
In the Church of Rome, purſuant to 
their Belief concerning the Neceſſity of 
the Sacraments, Women were allowed; 
la extream Caſes, to Baptize: and the 
, | Midwives: commonly did it; which 
and once on the Breaſt; which was to | might be the Beginning of their being 
be diſcreetly. done: But, if the Child licenſed by Bilbops to exereiſe that 
were weak, it was ſuffcient to ſprinkle ] Calling. And they alſo believed, that 
Water on his Face. Tben was the | a ſimple Attrition with the Sacraments 
Prieſt to put a White Veſt ment, or | was. ſufficient for Salvation in thoſe 
Chriſome, on him, for a Token of In- who were grown up; and upon theſe 
nocence, and to anoint him on the | Grounds the Sacraments were admi- 
Head, with a Prayer for the Unction niſtred to, the Sick | 
of the Holy GholL. In Confirmation, | IN the Primitive Church they ſent 
thole that came, were to be Catechiſed, | Portions of the Sarcrament to thoſe who 
which having in it a formal Engage- were Sick, or in Priſon; and did it not 
ment to make good the Baptiſmal Vow, only without Pomp or Procetiion, but 
Was all that was asked: ( The Cate- | ſent it often by the Hands of Boys and 
chiſin then was the ſame that is now, 


other Laicks, as appears from the fa- 
only there is ſince added an Explana- | med Story of Serapion: Which, as it 
tion of the Sacraments:) This being 


| ſhews, did not then believe it was the 
ſaid, the Biſhop was to ſign them | very Fleſh and Blood of CHRIST; ſo 
with the Croſs, and to lay his Hands 


| when that Doctrine was received, it 
on them, and ſay, I fign thee with | was a Natural Effect of that Belief, to 
the Sign of the Groſs, and lay wy 


have the Sacrament carried by the 
Hands on thee, , in the Name of the | Prieſt himſelf with ſome Pomp and 
Father, &c. The Sick, who deſired to | Adoration. The Aptients thought it 
be anointed, might have the UnQion-on | more decent and ſuitable to the Com- 
their F orehead, or their Breaſt only; munion of Saints, to conſecrate the 
with a Prayer, that as their Body was | Elements only in the Church, and to. 
outwardly anointed with Oyl, fo they | ſend Portions to the Sick, thereby ex- 
might receive the HoLy GHOST 


preſſing their Communion with the 
with Health, and Victory over Sin, reſt. The Reformers conſidering theſe 
and Death. At Funerals, they recom- | Things, ſteered a middle Courſe: They 
mended the Soul departed to Gop's Mer: | judged the Sacraments neceſſary, where 
ey, and prayed that his Sins might be | they could be had, as Appointments 
pardoned, that he. might be delivered | inſtituted by CHRIST; and though 
from Hell, and carried to Heaven, and | they. thought it more expedient to have 
and that his Body might be raiſed at all Baptiſms done in the Church, at the 
the laſt Day. xy. JI | Fonts, than in private Bebe dure | 
Ine alſo took Care that thoſe ſignifying, that the Baptized were ad- 
who could not come, or be brought to mitted to the Fellowſhip , of that 
Chureh; yet ſince dur SAviouR had 
ſaid, That where two or three are 
gathered together be will be in the 


Church, ſhould, not therefore be de- 
prived of the Uſe of the Saeraments. 
midſt of them; they thouglit it ſa- 
voured too much of a Superſtition to 


be. — 


The Church of Rome had raiſed the 
Belief of the indiſpenſible Neceſlity of 

the Sacraments ſo high, that they | 

taught they did, ex opere operato, by | the, Walls or . Fonts. of Churches, to 

the very Action it ſelf, without inward | tie this Acdion ſo to theſe, that where 

Ad, juſtify and confer Grace, unleſs | Children, either through Infirmity, or 

there were a Bat put t. it by the Re: the Sharpneſs of Weather, could not 

ceivet 3 and the feſt Riſe; of the Queſ be. without Danger, carried to Church, 
tions about juſtißcation ſeems to haxe they, ſhould be denied . Baptiſm +, But 5 
dome from this; For that the Church] fill they thought publick Baptiſm, more — 
\tedching that Men were folge by expreflive of. the Semmunien 1 Nv | | 
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even into the moſt ſacred Performances. | 
There may be alſo a Fault in the Mi- 


it. But it is now become ſo univerſal, 


\ 


ing to the Mind of the Primitive 


their Extremities; it never being more 
neceſſary than at that Time, to uſe 


all Men: Therefore they ordered the 
Communion to be given to the Sick, 
and that before it were ſo given, the 
Prieſt ſnould examine their Conſciences; 

and upon the ſincere Profeſſion of 

their Faith, and the Confe ſſion of 
fuch Sins as oppreſſed their Conſciences, 
with the doing of all that was then in 


ttmeir Repentance, as the forgving In- 


ple, he ſhould give them the Peace of 
the Church in a formal Abſolution, 
and the Holy Euchariſt. But that 
they might avoid the Pomp of vain 


Indecencies of ſending 


to that ſmall- Aſſembly: where, as 
_ Curns7's Promiſe, of being in the 
midſt of two or three that are gathered 
together in his Name, ſhould have put 
an End to the weak Exceptions Tome 


ſtill too much of the Superſtition" of 


with the Sacrament, and ſdme flight 
Sorrow for Sin, Would be à ſure Pall. 


«EF 6 #4 
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much, and only permitted the other in 


Biſhops ü 
back, to the firſt Deſign of not Bapti- 
zing in private Houſes; excepting only 


in ca 


dying Perſons; it being alſo moſt ex- 


their dying in the Faith and with a 


tho 
gation about the ſick Perſon, and there 


Saints, ſo that they recommended it 


Caſes of Neceſſity. This has fince 
grown to a- great Abuſe; many think- 
ing it a Piece of State to have their 
Children Baptized in their Houſes; 
and ſo bringing their Pride with them 


niſters, who are too eaſily brought to do 


that all the Endeavours of ſome of ou r 
have not been able to bring it 


where there was ſome viſible Danger 
ing the Children to Church. 
As for the other Sacrament, it was 
thought by our Reformers, that accord- 


Church, none ſhould be denied it in 
all Means that miglit ſtrengthen the 
Faith, and quicken” the Devotioff of 
pedient that they ſhould then profeſs 


good Conſcience, and in Charity with 


their Power, for the compleating of 


juries, and dealing juſtly with all Peo- 


Proceſſions on the one hand, and the 
the Sacrament by 
common Hands on the other, they 
ught it better to gather a Congre- 


to conſecrate and give the Sacrament 


have made to theſe private Communi- 
ons; ſo on the other hand it is to be 
feared, that the greater Part retain 


Popery; as if the Prisſts Abſolütion 


| were old, than to ſeek new ones: But 


| dufed" in the latter Ages, in which” the 


_ 
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port for their Admittance to Heaven; 
which it is certain can only be had, 
upon ſo true a Faith as carries a ſincere 
Repentance with a Change of Heart and 
Life along with it: for to ſuch only 
the Mercies of Gop, through the 
Merits of Ixsus Cgalsr are applied 
in all ordinary Cafes. | 
To all this they prefixed'a Pre- Tie fn 
face concerning Ceremonies, the ſame hs h 
that is Mill before the Common-Prayer- cz... 
Book. In which Preface they make a! 
Difference between thoſe Ceremonies 
that were brought in with a good In- 
tent, and were afterwards abuſed; and 
others that had been brought in out 
of Vanity and Superſtition at firſt, and 
grew to be more abuſed: The one 
they had quite rejected, the other they 
had refor med, and retained, for Decen- 
cy and Edification. Some were ſo ſet 
on their old Forms, that they thought 
it a great Matter to depart from any 
of them; others were deſirous to inno- 
vate in every Thing; between both 
which they had kept a Mean. The 
Burthen of Ceremonies in St. Auſtin's 
Days was ſuch, that he complained of 
them then as intolerable, by which the 
State of Chriſtians was worſe than that 
of the Jews; but theſe were ſwelled to 

a far greater Number ſince his Days, 
which did indeed darken Religion, and 
had brought Chriſtians under a heavy 
Yoke. Therefore they had only re- 
ſerved ſuch as were decent and apt to 
{tir up Mens Minds with ſome good 
Signification. Many Ceremonies had 
been ſo abuſed by Superſtition and 
Avarice, that it was neceſſary to take 
them quite A : But ſince it was fit 
to retain ſome, for Decency and Order, 
it ſeemed better to keep thoſe Which 


theſe that were kept, were not thought 
equal with Gop's Law, and ſo were 
upon juſt Cauſes to be altered: They 
were plain and eaſy to be underſtood, 
and not very ſubjeq' to be abuſed. 
Nor did they in retaining theſe, con- 
demn other Nations, or preſcribe to 
any but their on People. And thus 
was this Bock made ready apainſt the 
next Meeting of Parliament. 
IN it the-Uſe of the ros was re- Refleti 
rained; fince"it'had been uſed by the mene 
antient Chriſtians, 2s 'pablick Declara-TLiug 
tion that they were not aſhamed of the 
Cros ok Südtsx. Though "they ac- 
knowledged this 425 been ſtrangely a- 
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have ſome Magical Virtue in it; and 


this had gone ſo far that in the Ro- 


man Pontifical it was declared, That 
the Crofier Staff was to be worſhiped 
with that ſupream Degree of Adoration, 
called Latria. But it was thought fit 
to retain it in ſome Parts of Worſhip: 
And the rather becauſe it was made Uſe 
of among the People to defame the Re- 
formers, that they had no Veneration 
for the Croſs of CHRIST. And there- 
fore, as an outward Expreſſion of that, 


in the Sacrament of Baptiſm, and in 
the Office of Confirmation, and in the 
Conſecration of the Sacramental Ele- 


ments, it was ordered to be retained, 


but with this Difference, that the Sign 


of the Croſs was not made with the 
Opinion of any Virtue, or Efficacy in it; 
to drive away evil Spirits, or to pre— 
ſerve one out of Dangers, which were 


thought Virtues that followed the Uſe 


of it in the Roman Church; for in 
Baptiſm, as they uſed the Sign of the 
Croſs, they added an Adjuration to 


the evil Spirit not to violate it, and 
in the making it ſaid, Receive the Sign 
of the Croſs both in thy Forehead and 


in thy Heart, and take the Faith of 
the Heavenly Precepts. Thus a Sa- 
cramental Virtue was pretended to be 
athxed to it; which the Reformers 
thought could not be done without a 
Warrant from Divine Inſtitution, of 
which it is plain there was none in 
Scripture. But they thought the Uſe 
of it only as an Expreſſion of the Be- 
lief of the Church, and as a Badge of 
Chriſtianity, with ſuch Words added to 
it as could import no more, was lia- 
ble to no Exception. This ſeems 
more neceſſry to be well explained, 
by Reaſon of the Scruples that many 
have ſince raiſed againſt fignificant 


Ceremonies, as if it were too great a 


Preſumption in any Church to appoint 
ſuch; ſince theſe ſeem to be of the Na- 
ture of Sacraments. - Ceremonies that 


ſignify the Conveyance ' of a Divine 


Grace, and Virtue, are, indeed, Sacra- 
ments, and ought not to be uſed with- 
out an expreſs Inſtitution in Scripture : 


but Ceremonies that only ſignify the 


Senſe we have, which is ſometimes ex- 
preſſed as ſignificantly in dumb Shews 


as in Words, are of another Kind; and 


it is as much within the Power of tlie 
Church to appoint ſuch to be uſed, as 
It is, to: order Colleds or Prayers, 


Words and Signs being but diffètent 


ays of. expreſſing our Thoughts. 


The Belicf of CazisT's Corporal Pre- 
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ſence was yet under Conſideration. 
And they obſerving wiſely how - the 
Germans had broken, by their running 
too ſoon into Conteſts about that, re- 
ſolved to keep, up, ſtill, the old General 
Expreſſions of the Sacraments being the 
Whole and True Body of CHRIST, 
without coming to a more pirticular 
Expianation of it. Ihe Uſe of Oyl on 
fo many Occaſions, was taken from 
the Antient Chriſtians, who as The- 
ophilus ſays, began early to be a- 
nointed; and underſtood thoſe Words 
of St. Paul, Of Gop's Anointing and 
Sealing, literally. It was alſo antiently 
applied to the receiving of Penitents. 
But it was not uſed about the Sick, 
from the Apoſtles Time till about the 
10th Century. And then, from what 
St. James writ to thoſe in the Diſper- 
ſion, of ſending for the Elders to come 
to ſuch as were ſick, who ſhould anoint 
them, with Oyl, and their Sins ſhould 
be forgave them, and they ſhould reco- 
ver; they came to give it to thoſe that 
were dying; but not while there was a- 
ny Hope of Life left in them. Though it 
is clear, that what St. James writ, re- 
lated to that extraordinary Gift of 
Healing, by Impoſition of Hands, and 
Anointing with Oyl, which yet con- 
tinued in the Church when he writ 
that Epiſtle. And it is plain, That this 
Paſſage in Sts James, was not ſo under- 
ſtood by the Antients, as it is now in 
the Roman Church; ſince the Antients, 
though they uſed Oyl on many Occa- 
ſions, yet applied it not at all to the 
Sick, till after ſo many Ages, that 
groſs Superſtition had ſo diſpoſed the 
World to new Rites, that there could 
be no Diſcovery or Invention more 
acceptable, than the Addition of a new 
Ceremony.; though they were then 
much oppreſſed with the old ones. 

THE Changes that were made, and 
thoſe that were deſigned to be made, 
occaſioned great Heats every where. 
And the Pulpits generally contending 
with one another; to reſtrain that 
Claſhing, the Power 'of granting Li- 
cences to Preach, was taken from the 


Biſhops of each Dioceſe, ſo that none 


might give them, but, the King and the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Yet that 


not proving an effectual Reſtraint, on 


the. 23d of September, a Proclamation 
is ſaid to have come out, ſetting forth, 
That whereas, according to former 
Proclamations, none was to preach, 
but ſuch as obtained Licenſes from tlie 
ing or the Archbiſhop, yet ſome of 


P p thoſe 
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that Permiſſion, and had carried them 


ſelves irreverently contrary to the In- 
ſtructions that were {ent them. There- 


fore the King intending to have ſhortly 
an ufiform Order over all the King- 
dom, and to put an End to all Con- 
troverſies in Religion; about which 
ſome Biſhops and other Learned Men 
were then aſſembled; and though ma- 


ny of the Preachers ſo licenſed had | 
carried themſelves wiſely, to the Hon- 

our of Gop, and the King's great Con- 
tentation; 
paring ſhou 
hibit all Manner of Perſons to Preach 


et till the Order now pre- 
d be ſet forth, he did in- 


in any publick Audience; to the In- 
tent that the Clergy might apply them- 
ſelves to Prayer, for a Bleſſing on what 
the King was now about to do, ( not 
doubting but the People would be em- 


ployed likewiſe in Prayer, and hearing 


the Homilies read in their Churches, 
and be ready to receive that uniform 
Order that was to be ſet forth: ) And 


and the inferior Magiſtrates were re- 


uired to ſee to the Execution of this. 
r. Burnet (*) ſays he never met 
with any Footſtep of this Proclamation, 
neither in Records, nor in Letters, 
nor in any Book written at that Time: 


But Mr. Fuller has printed it, and Dr. 


from him. 


The Af- 
fairs of 
Scotland. 


Heylin has given an Abſtract of it 
If Fuller had told how he 
came by it, it might have been further 
examined: But we know not, ſaith he, 
whether he ſaw the printed Proclama- 


tion, or only a Copy of it. And if 


he ſaw but a Copy, there is Reaſon 

to doubt it. * 
HavinG thus given an Account of 

the Progreſs of the Reformation this 


Summer, the Author turns to Tranſ- 


actions of State, and looks firſt towards 
Scotland. The Scots gaining Time 


the laſt Winter, and being in daily Ex- 


cover the gone? 4 


pectation of Succours from France, 
were reſolved to carry on the War. 
The Governor began the Lear with 
the Seige of Broughty Caſtle, a little 
below Dundee: But the Engliſh that 
were in it defended themſelves ſo well, 
that after they had been beſieged three 
Months, the Siege was raiſed, and only 
ſo many were left about it as might 


ons. The Engliſh, on the other Side, 


ee r 
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(%% Bur this Proclamation. is printed in the Col- 


le&ion of Proclamations, made and iſſued ja the three or 
four firſt Years of Edward the VIth, print 
and is dated the 23d of September. "A 
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from their Excurſi- 


| other hand, 
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[Scots to ſend their young 
France, in the Ships that had brought 


Diſcontents in England; man 
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- © thoſe that were ſo licenſcd, had abuſed j | 


had taken and fortified Hadingtoun; 
and were at Work alſo at Lauder, tg 
make it ſtrong. The former of theſe, 
{Ying in a Plain, and in one of the moſt 

uitful Counties of Scotland, within 
twelve Miles of Edinburgh, was a very 
fit Place to be kept as a Curb upon the 
Country. About the End of May, 
6000 Men were ſent from France un- 
der the Command of Deſſie: 3000 of 


theſe were Germans, commanded by 


the Rhinegrave; 2000 of them were 
French, and a Thouſand were of 
other Nations. They landed at Leith; 
and the Governor having gathered 8000 
Scots to join with them, they ſat down 
before Hadingtoun ; and here the Scot- 
tiſh Nobility entered intoa Conſultation 
about their Affairs. e 
THE Protector had ſent a Propoſi- 


tion to them, that there might be a 


Truce for ten Years. (But whether he 
offered to remove the Garriſons, does 
not appear.) This he was forced to 
upon many Accounts. He ſaw the 
War was like to laſt long, and to draw 
on great Expence, and would certainly 
end in another War with France; he 
durſt not any more go from Court, and 


march himſelf at the Head of the Army, 


and leave the King, to the Practices of 
his Brother: There were alſo great 
were 
offended with the Changes made in Re- 
ligion; the Commons complained ge- 
erally of Oppreſſion, and of the enclo- 
ſing of Grounds, of which the ſad Ef- 
fects broke out next Year: He began 
to labour under the Envy of the No- 
bility; the Clergy were almoſt diſ- 
pleaſed with him; and the State of 
Affairs in Germany made it neceſſar 
to join with the King of France again 
the Emperor. All this made him 7 


deſirous of ſuch a Peace with Scotland, 


as might at leaſt preſerve the Queen 
from being diſpoſed of, for ten Years. 


| In that Time, by Treaty and Penſions, - 


they might hope to gain their Ends; 
more certainly, than by a War, which 
only inflamed the Scots againſt them; 
according to the witty 4 of one 
of the Scots, who being aſked what he 


thought of the Match with England, 


ſaid, He knew not how he ſhould like 
the Marriage, but he was ſure he did 
not like the Way of Wooing. On the 

e French 8 the 


jeen into 


over their Forces; who ſhould be 
ied to the Dauphin, and then they 
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might depend on the Protection of 
France. Many were for accepting the 
Propoſition from England, (particular: 
ly all thoſe who ſecretly favoured the 
Neformetion:) They thought it would 
give them * Quiet, and free 
them from all the Diſtractions, which 
they either felt, or might apprehend, 
from a laſting War, with ſo powerful 
an Enemy: Whereas the ſending away 
of their Queen would put them out of 
a Capacity of obtaining a Peace, if the 
War this Year proved as unſucceſsful 
as it was the laſt; and the Defence 
they had from France was almoſt as 
bad as the Invaſions of the Engliſh; for 
the French were very inſolent, and 


Ruin by the Marriage with England, 
that they never judged themſelves ſafe 
till the Thing was out of their Power, 
by the ſending their Queen into France. 
And it was ſaid, That when once the 
Engliſh ſaw the Hopes of the Marriage 
irrecoverably loſt, they would ſoon 
grow weary of the War: For then the 
King of France would engage in the 
Defence of Scotland with his whole 
Force; ſo that nothing would keep up 
the War ſo much as having their Queen 


the Nobility yielded, being corrupted 
by Money from France; and the Go- 
vernor | conſented to it; for which he 
was to be made Duke of Chaſtelherault, 


12,000 Livres a Year: And ſo it was 
agreed to ſend rheir Queen away, 
This being gained, the French Ships 
ſet Sail to Sea, as if they had been to 
return -to France; but failed round 
Scotland by the Ifles of Orkney, and 
came into Dunbriton-Frith, near to 
which the Queen was kept in Dun- 
briton-Caſtle ; and receiving her from 
thence, with an Honourable Convoy 


and fo by eaſy Journies ſhe was brought 
to Court, where her Unkles received 
her with great Joy, hoping by her 
Means to raiſe and eſtabliſh their For- 
tunes i France 


IN the mean Time the Siege of Ha- 
dingtoun was carried on with great Va- 
lour, on both Sides. The French 


were aſtoniſned at the Courage; the 
Nimbleneſs, and Labours of the Scotch 
Highlanders; who were half naked; 
but capable of great Hardſhips, and run 


committed great Diſorders. But all the 
Clergy were ſo apprehenſive of their 


in France, and to have an Eſtate of 
was ſurprized in the Night. The Go- 


with marvellous Swiftneſs. In qne 


Sally which the Beſieged made, dne 
of thoſe got an Engliſh-Man on his 
Shoulders, and carried him away 
with that quickneſs that nothing could 
ſtop him; and though the Engliſh- 
Man bit him fo in the Neck, that as 
ſoon as he had brought him into the 
Camp, he himſelf fell down as dead, 
yet he carried him off; for which he 
was nobly rewarded by Deſſie. The 


Engliſh defended themſelves no leſs 
couraglouſly ; and though a Recruit of 
about 1000 Foot and 3oo Horſe, that 


were ſent from Berwick, led by Sit Ro- 


bert Bowes, and Sir Tho. Palmer, was ſo 
fatally intercepted, that they were al- 


moſt all toa Man killed, yet they loſt 


no Courage. Another Party, of about 


300, eſcaped the Ambuſh laid for them 
and got into the Town, with a great 
deal of Ammunition and Proviſions, 
of which the Beſieged were come to be 


1n Want, But at the ſame Time both 


Home-Caſtle and Faſ-Caſtle were loſt, 
The former was taken by Treachery 
For ſome coming in as Deſerters, ſeem- 
ing to be very zealous for the Engliſh 
Quarrel, and being too much truſted by 


the Governor, and going often out to 
bring Intelligence, gave the Lord Home 


| Notice, That on that Side whete the 
ſtill among them. To this many of 


Rock was, the Engliſh kept no good 
Watches, truſting to the Steepneſs of 
the Place; ſo they agreed that ſome 
{ſhould come and climb the Rock; to 


whom they ſhould give Alliſtance; 


which was accordingly done, and fo it 


vernor of Faſ-Caſtle had ſummoned the 
Country People to bring him in Proviſi- 
ons; upon which (by a common Strata- 
gem ) Soldiers coming, as Countrymen, 
threw down their . Carriages at the 
Gates, and fell on the Centinels; and 
ſo the Signal being given, ſome, that 
lay concealed near at hand, came in 


THE Protector, till the Army was 
gathered together, ſent a Fleet of Ships 
to diſturb the Scots, by the Deſcents 
they ſhould make in divers Places; 


and his Brother being Admiral, he 
commanded him to go to his Charge. 
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7 | Time to aſſiſt them and took the Caſtle. 
that was ſent to attend on her, they 
carried her over to Bretaigne in France, 


He landed firſt at Fife, at St. Minins, 


but there the Queen's Natural Brother, 


James, afterwards Earl of Murray, and 


Regent of Scotland, gathered the 


Country People together, and made 


Head againſt them. The Engliſh were 


1200, and had brought their Cannon 


to Land; but the Scots charged them 
ſo home, that they forced * to 
Kg their 
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many killed; the Scots reckoned the 
Number of the flain to be 600, and 
100 Priſoners taken. The next De- 
ſcent they made was no more proſpe- 
rous to them; for, landing in the Night 
at Montroſe, Arſkin of Dun gathered 
the Country together, and divided 
them in three Bodies, ordering one to 
appear, ſoon after the former had en- 
gaged: the Enemy, ſeeing a ſecond, 
and a third Body coming againſt them, 
and apprehending greater Numbers, run 
back to their Ships; but with ſo much 
Lofs, that of 800 who had landed, the 
third Man got not ſafe to the Ships a- 


gain. So the Admiral returned, having 


got nothing but Loſs and Diſgrace by 
the Expedition. | 5 

Bur now the Engliſh Army came 
into Scotland, commanded by the Earl 
of Shrewſbury : though both the 
Scotch Writers and Thuanus ſay, the 
Earl of Lennox had the Chief Com- 
mand; but he only came with the Earl 
of Shrewſbury, as knowing the Coun- 
try and People beſt, and ſo being the 
fitter both to get Intelligence, and to 
negotiate, if there was Room for it. 
The Scots were by this Time gone 


home, for the moſt Part; and the No- 


bility, with Deſſie, agreed, that it was 
not fit to put all to Hazard, and there- 
fore raiſed the Siege of Hadingtoun and 
marched back to Edinburgh. The Lord 
Grey, with a great Part of the Engliſh 
Army, followed him in the Rear, but 
did not engage him into wy great Ac- 
tion; by which a good Opportunity 
was loſt; for the French were in great 
Diſorder. The Engliſh Army came 
into Hadingtoun. They conſiſted of 
about 17,000 Men; of whieh Number 
7000 were Horſe; and 3000 of the 
Foot were German Land{knights, whom 


the Protector had entertained in his Ser- 
vice. Theſe Germans were ſome of the 


broken Troops of the Proteſtant Army, 
Who, * ſeeing the State of their own 
Country deſperate, 'offered their Ser- 
vice to- the Protector. He too eaſily 
entertain them; reckoning, that be- 


ing Proteſtants, they would be ſure to 


him, and would depend wholly on 
himſelf, But this proved a fatal 
Counfel to him; the Engliſh having 
been always jealous of a Standing, but 
much more of a Foreign Force about 
their Prince; ſo there was great Occa- 
ſion given by this to thoſe | who traded 
in ſowing Jealouſies among, the People. 


The Engliſh, having victualled Hading. 
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their Ships: Many were drowned, and 


toun, and. repaired - the Fortifications, 
returned back into their pwn Country. 
But had they gone on to Edinburgh, 
they had found Things there in great 
Confuſion. For Deſſie, when he got 
thither, having loſt 500 of his Men in 
the Retreat, went to quarter his Sol- 
diers in the Town; but the Provoſt, 
(ſo is the Chief Magiſtrate their call- 
ed) oppoſed it. The French broke in 
with Force, and killed him and his 
Son, with all they found in the Streets, 
Men, Women, and Children, and as 
A Spie, whom the Engliſh had in Ed- 
inburgh, gave them Notice, the Scots 
were now more alienated from the 
French than from the Engliſh. The 
French had carried it very gently, till 
the Queen was ſent away; but reckon- 
ed Scotland now a Conquered Country, 
and a Province to France. So the Scots 
began, though too late, to repent the 
ſending away of the Queen: But it 
ſeems the Engliſh had Orders not to 
venture too far; for the Hopes of the 
Marriage were now gone, and the Pro- 
tector had no Mind to engage in a War 
with France, Theſe things happened 
in the Begining of October. Deſſie, 

apprehending that at Hadingtoun they 
were now ſecure, the Siege being ſo 
lately raiſed, reſolved to; try if he 
could carry the Place by Surprize. 
The Engliſh from thence had made Ex- 
curſions as far as Edinburgh; in one of 
which the French fell on them, pur- 
ſued them, and killed about 2co, and 
took 120 Priſoners, almoſt within their 
Works. Soon after, Deſſie marched in 
the Night, and ſurprized one of their 
Outworks, and was come to the Gates, 
where the Place had been certainly loſt, 
if it had not been for a French Deſerter, 
who knew, if he were taken, what he 
was to expect. He therefore fired one 
of the great Cannon, which being diſ- 
charged amongſt the thickeſt of the 
French, killed ſo many, and put the 
reſt in ſuch Diſorder, that Deſſie was 
forced to quit the Attempt. From 
thence he went and fortified Leith, 
which was then but a mean Village; 
but the Situation of the Place being re- 
commended by the Security it now had, 
it ſoon came to be one of the beſt Peo- 
pled Towns in Scotland. From thenee 
he intended to have gone on, to take 
Broughty-Caſtle, and to recover Dun- 
dee, lch were there in the Hands of 


the Engliſn; But he was ordered by 


the Queen Regent to make an Inroad 


into England. There, after ſome 
. 8 flight 
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hin had the worſt, the Scotch and 
French came in as far as Newcaſtle, 
and returned loaded with Spoil; which 
the French divided among themſelves, 
allowing the Scots no Share of it. An 
Engliſh Prieſt was taken, who bore 
that Diſgrace of his Country ſo heavi- 
ly, that he threw himſelf on the 
Ground, and would not eat, nor ſo 
much as open his Eyes, but lay thus 
proſtrate till he died. This the 
French who ſeldom let their Misfor- 
tunes afflit them, looked on with 
much Aſtoniſhment. But at that Time; 
the Engliſh had fortified Inch-keith, an 
Ifland in the Frith, and put 8co Men 
in it. Seventeen Days after that, 
Deſſie brought his Forces from Leith, 
and recovered it; having killed 400 
Engliſh, and forced the reſt to fſur- 
render. N * - 
Tus ended this Year, and with it 
Deſſie's Power in Scotland. For the 
Queen Mother of the Gcvernor had 
made great Complaints of him at the 
Court of France, that he put the Na- 
tion to vaſt Charge to little Purpoſe; ſo 
that he was more uneaſy to his Friends 
than his Enemies: and his laſt Diſ- 
order at Edinburgh had on the one 
hand fo raiſed the Inſolence of the 
French Soldiers, and on the other hand 
ſo alienated and inflamed the People, 
that unleſs another were ſent to com- 
mand, who ſhould govern more mildly, 
there might be great Danger of a De- 
fection of a whole Kingdom. For now 
the Seeds of their Diſtaſt of the French 
Government were ſo ſown, that Men 
came generally to condemn their ſend- 
ing the Queen away; and to hate the 
Governor for conſenting to. it; but 
chiefly, to abhor the NN had 
Wrought it for their own Ends. 
M. de Thormes was ſent over to com- 
mand; and Monlue, Biſhop of Valence, 
came with him to govern the Councils, 
and be (Chancellor of the Kingdom. 
He had lately returned from his Am- 
baſſy at Conſtantinople. He was one | 
of the wiſeſt Men of that Time, and 
was always for moderate Councils in 
Matters of Religion; which made him 


to be ſome Time ſuſyefted of Hereſy. 


And indeed the whole Sequel of his 
Life declared him to be one of the 
greateſt Men of that Age; only his be- 
ing ſo long, and ſo firmly, united to 
Queen Catharine Medici's © Intereſt, 

takes off a great deal of the high Cha- 
- racer Which the reſt of his Life has 


Time unknown, and ill repreſentd, in 
Scotland; where they that looked for 
Advantages from their Alliance with 
France, took it ill to ſee a French Man 
(ent over to enjoy the beſt Office in 
the Kingdom. Ihe Queen Mother 
herſelf was afraid of him; ſo to avoid 
new Grounds of Diſcontent, he left the 
Kingdom, and returned into France. 

IHus ended the War beween Scot- -- 
land and England this Year, in almoſt 
an equal Mixture of gocd and bad Suc- 
ceſs. The Engliſh had preſerved Ha- 
dingtoun, which was the Chief Matter 
of this Year's Action. But they had 
been at great Charge in the War, in 
which they were only on the Defenſive : 
They had loſt other Places, and been 
unſucceſsful at Sea; and which was 
worſt of all, they had now loſt all 
Hopes of the Marriage, and were al- 
moſt engaged in a War with France, 
which was like to fall on the King, 
when his Affairs were in an ill Con- 
dition, his People being divided and 
diſcontented at Home, and his Trea- 
ſure much exhauſted by this War. 

Tre State of Germany was at this 
Time moſt deplorable: Ihe Pope and 
Emperor continued their quarrelling 
about the Tranſlation of the Council. 
Mendoza at Rome, and Velaſco at Bo- 
logna, declared in the Emperor's Name, 
that a Council being called by his great 
and long Endeavours for the quieting 
of Germany, and he being engaged in 
a War to get it to be received, and 
having procured a Submiſſion of the 
Empire to the Council, it was, upon 
frivolous and feigned Cauſes, removed 
out of Germany, to. one of the Pope's 
Towns; by which the Germans 
thought themſelves diſengaged of their 
Promiſe, which was to ſubmit to a2 
Council in Germany; and therefore 
that he proteſted againſt it, as an un- 
lawful Meeting, to whoſe Decrees he 
would not ſubmit; and that if they 
did not return to Trent, he would take 
Care of ſettling Religion ſome. other 
Way. But the Pope, being encouraged 
by the French King, was not ill pleq- 
ſed to ſee the Emperor anew embroil 
himſelf with the Germans; and there- 
fore intended the Council ſhould be 
continued at Bologna. Upon this the 
Emperor ordered three Divines, Julius 
Flugius Biſnop of Naumburg. Michael 
Sidonius, and Iſlebius Agricola, to 
draw up a- Form of Religion. The 
two former had been alwavs Papiſts, 


given of him. But he was at this 
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and the latter was formerly a Proteſtant, 
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Maurice veſtiture of Maurice in the Electorate 
made Elec- 
tor of Sax- 


ony. 
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the Points of the Romiſh Doctrine were 


. monded to Auſburg in February; where 


but was believed to be now corrupted 
by the Emperor, that the Name of one 
of the Auſburg Confeſſion might make 
what = were to ſet out, paſs: the 
more eaſily. They drew up all the 
Points of Religion in a Book, which 
was beſt known by the Name of the” 
Interim, becauſe it was to laſt during 
that Interval, till a General Council 
ſhould meet in Germany. In it, all 


ſet forth in the ſmootheſt Terms poſſ- 
ble; only married Men might officiate 
as Prieſts, and the Communion was 
to be given in both Kinds. The Book 
being thus prepared, a Diet was ſum- 


the firſt thing done was the Solemn In- 


of Saxony, He had been declared 
EleQor laſt Year by the Emperor before 


Wittenburg; but now it was performed 
with great Ceremony on the ' 24th of 


February which was the Emperor's 


Birth-day: John Frederick looking on 
with his uſual Conſtancy of Mind. 


learned and moderate Divine; and 


that would not hear any that came to 


Marriage of Prieſts, ch 
nion in both Kinds: Wherefore ſome of] perſwade him to agree to it: But all 


All he ſaid was, Now they triumph 
« in that Dignity, of which they have 
<« againſt Juſtice and Equity ſpoiled me; 
« Gop grant they may enjoy it peace- 
„ ably and ' happily, and may never 
need any Aſſiſtance from me or my 
“ Poſterity.” And without expreſſing 
any further Concern about it he went 
to his Studies, which were almoſt 
wholly employed in the Scriptures. 
THE Book of the Interim being pre- 
pared, the Elector of Brandenburg ſent 
for Martin Bucer, who was both 4 


ſhewed it him. Bucer having read it, 

plainly told him, that it was nothing 

but dowuright Popery, only a little 
diſguiſed: At which the Elector was 
much offended, for he was pleaſed with 
it; and Bucer not without great Dan- 
ger returned back to Strasburg. On 
the 15th of March, the Book was pro- 
poſed to the Diet; and the Elector of 
Mentz, without any Order, did in all 
the Princes Names, give the Einperor 
Thanks for it: which he interpreted as 
the Aſſent of the whole Diet; and after 
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agtesd by the Diet: 
Ar Rome and Bologna it was much 
condemned, 4s an high Attempt in the 
Emperor to meddle with Points of Re- 
ligion; ſuch as diſpenſipg with the 
eſts, and the Commu- 


him to ſtop it, but publiſhed it as 
r ten 
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that Church writ againſt it. And Mat- 

ters went ſo high, that wiſe Men of 
that Side began to fear the Breach be- 
tween the Emperor and them, might, 
before they were aware, be paſt re- 
conciling; for they had not forgot that 
the laſt Pope's Stiffneſs had loſt Eng- 
land, and they were not a little afraid 
they might loſe the Emperor. But if 
the Pope were offended for the Concel- 
ſions in theſe Particulars, the Proteſtants 
thought they had much greater Cauſe 
to diſlike it; ſince in all other con- 
troverted Points it was againſt them; 
ſo that ſeveral of that Side writ like- 
wile againſt it. But the Emperor was 
now ſo much exalted with his Succeſs, 
that he reſolved to go through with it, 
little regarding the Oppoſition of either 
hand. The new Elector of Saxony 
went home, and offered it to his Subjects. 
But they refuſed to receive it, and ſaid, 
(as Sir Philip Hobbey, then Am- 
baſſador from England at the Emperor's 
Court. writ over) That they had it un- 
der the Emperor's Hand and Seal, that 
he ſhould not meddle with Matters of 
Religion, but only with reforming the 
Common-Wealth: and that if their 
Prince would not protect them in this 
Matter, they ſhould find another, who 
would defend them from ſuch Oppret- 
ſion. An Exhortation for the recei- 
ving of it was read at Ausburg; but 
they alſo refuſed it. Many Towns ſent 
their Addreſſes to the Emperor, deſi- 
ring him not to oppreſs their Conſciences. 
But none was of ſach a Nature as that 
from Linda, a little Town near Con- 
ſtance, which had declared for the 
Emperor in the former War. They 
returned Anſwer, That they could not 
agree to the Interim, without incurring 
Eternal Damnation; but to ſhew their 
Submiſſion to him in all other Things, 
they ſhould not ſhut their Gates, nor 
make Reſiſtance, againſt any he ſhould 
find, though it were to ſpoil and de- 
ſtroy their Town. This let the Empe- 
ror and his Council ſee how difficult a 
Work it would be to ſubdue the Con- 
ſciences of the Germans. But his Chan- 
cellor; Granvell, preſſed him to extream 
Councils, and to make an Example of 


— 


| that Town, who had ſo. peremptorily 
| refuſed to obey his Commands, Yet 


he had little Reaſon to hope he ſhould 
prevail on thoſe who were at Liberty, 
Fhen+ he could work ſo little on his 
Priſoner the Duke of Saxe. For he 


had endeavoured by great Offers to 


was 


was in vain; for he always told them | 


that kept him, that his Perſon was in 
their Power, but his Conſcience was 
his own; and that he would not, on 
any Terms, depart from the Auſburg 
Confeſſion. Upon this he was ſeverely 
uſed; his Chaplain was put from him, 
with moſt of his Servants; but he 
continued ſtill unmoved, and as cheer- 
ful as in his greateſt Proſperity, The 
Lutheran Divines entered 1nto great 
Diſputes, how far they might comply. 
Melan&hon thought that the Ceremo- 
nies of Popery might be uſed, ſince 
they were of their own Nature indif- 
ferent: Others, as, Amſtorfius, IIIi- 
ricus, with the greateſt Part of the 
Lutherans, thought the receiving the 
Ceremonies would make Way for all 
the Errors of Popery; and though 
they were of their own Nature indif- 
ferent, yet they ceaſed to be ſo, when 
they were enjoined as Things neceſſary 
to Salvation. But the Emperor going 
on teſolutely, many Divines were dri- 
ven away; ſome concealed themſelves 
in Germany, others fled into Switzer- 
land, and ſome came over into Eng- 
land. [ 5 Fon] 

WHEN the News of the Changes 
that were made here in England were 
carried beyond Sea, and after Peter 
Martyr's being with Cranmer, were 
more copiouſly written by him to his 
Friends, Calvin, and Martin Bucer, 
who began to think the Reformation 
almoſt oppreſt in Germany, now turned 
their Eyes more upon England. Calvin 
writ to the Protector, on the 29th of 
October, encouraging him to go on, not- 
withſtanding the Wars; as Hezekias 
had done in his Reformation. He la- 
mented the Heats of ſome that pro- 
feſſed the Goſpel; but complained that 
he heard' there were few liyely Ser- 
mons preached in England; and that 
the Preachers recited their Diſcourſes 
coldly, : He much approves a ſet Form 
of Prayers, whereby the Conſent of all 
the Churches did more manifeſtly ap- 
pear. But he adviſes a more compleat 
Reformation ; he taxed the Prayers for 
the Dead, the Uſe of Chriſme and Ex- 
tream Unction, ſince they were no 
where recommended in Scripture. He 
had heard that the Reaſon why they 
went no further was, becauſe the 
Times could not bear it; but this was 
to do the Work of Gon by Political 
Maxims; which though they ought 
to take Place in other Things, yet 


hould not be followed in Matters in 


1 


which the Salvation of Souls was coti- 
cerned. But above all Things, he com- 
plained of the great Impieties and Vices 
that were ſo common in England; as 


Swearing, Drinking, and Uncleaneſs; 


and prayed him earneſtly, that theſe 

Things might be looked after. 
Martin Bucer writ alſo a Diſcourſe, Pucer 

congratulating the Changes then made anf co. 

in England, which was tranilated into diner. 

Englith by Sir Philip Hobbey's Bro- 

ther. In 1t he anſwered the Book that 

Gardiner had written againſt him; 

which he had formerly delayed to do, 

becauſe King Henry had deſired he 

would let it alone, till the Engliſh and 

Germans had conferred about Religion. 

That Book did chiefly, relate to the 

Marriage of the Clergy : Bucer ſhewed 

from many Fathers, that they thought 


every Man had not the Gift of Chaſtity 


which Gardiner thought every one 
might have that pleaſed. He taxed the 


Lewdneſs of the Romiſh Clergy, who 


being much ſet againſt Marriage, which 
was Gop's Ordinance, did gently paſs 
over the Impurities which the forbid- 
ding it had occaſioned among them- 
ſelves. He particularly taxed Gardiner 
himſelf, that he had his Rents payed 
him out of Stews. He taxed him alſo 
for his State and pompous Way of 
Living, and ſhewed how indecent it 
was for a Churchman to be ſent in 
Ambaſſies: And that St. Ambroſe, 
though ſent to make Peace, was aſham- 
ed of it, and thought it uabecoming 
the Prieſthood. Both Fagius, and he, 
being forced to leave Germany, upon 


the Buſineſs of the Interim, Cranmer 


invited them over to England; and 
ſent them to Cambridge, as he had done 
Peter Martyr to Oxford. But Fagius, 
not agreeing with this Air, died ſoon 
after; a Man greatly learned in the 
Oriental Tongues, and a good. Ex- 
pounder of the ScriptureG. 
Its being the State of Affairs both 

abroad and at home, a Seſſion of Par- 
liament was held in England on the 

* 24th. of November, to which Day © It ne 
Wo | ; y rely. 
it had-been prorogued from the 15th on the Sta- 
of October, by Reaſon of the Plague tute- Books 


3 - this Seſſi- 
then in London. The firſt Bill that on began 


was finiſhed; was that about the Mar- the th of 
riage of the Prieſts. It was brought in- Nowe. 

to the Houſe of Commons the 3d of | 
December, 7 read-:the ſecond. Time 0 
the th, and the third Time the 5th. 
But this Bill being only, that married 
Men might be made Prieſts, a new Bill 
was ſramed, that, beſides the former 


Proviſion 
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Proviſion, Prieſts might marry. This 
was read the firſt Time the 7th, the 

ſecond Time the 10th, and was fully 

argued on the 11th, and agreed on the 

12th, and ſent up to the Lords the 

13th of December. In that Houſe it 

ſtuck as long, as it had been ſoon diſ- 

patched by the Commons. It lay on 

the Table till the gth of . 

Then it was read the firſt Time, and the 

11th the ſecond Time; on the 16th it 

was committed to the Biſhops of Ely 

and Weſtminſter, the Lord Chief Jul- 

_ tice, and the Attorney-General: And 

on the 19th of February it was agreed 

to; the Biſhops of London, Dureſme, 

Norwich, Carliſle, Hereford, Worceſter, 

Briſtol, Chicheſter, and Landaff; and 

the Lords, Morley, Dacres, Windſor, 

and Warton, diſſenting. It had the 

Royal Aſſent, and ſo became a Law. 

An Act a- The Preamble ſets forth, That it 

on « were better for Prieſts and other 

of the © Miniſters of the Church to live chaſt 

Clergy: „ and without Marriage; whereby 

| « they might better attend to the Mi- 

© niſtry of the Goſpel, and be leſs di- 

ſtrated with ſecular Cares; fo that 

it were much to be wiſhed, that they 

would of themſelves abſtain. But 

great Filthineſs of Living, with other 

« Inconveniencies, had followed on 

the Laws that compelled Chaſtity, 

and prohibited Marriage; ſo that it 

was better they ſhould be ſuffered 

to marry, than be ſo reſtrained. 

Therefore all Laws and Canons that 

„ had been made againſt it, being only 

* by humane Authority, are repealed. 

% So that all ſpiritual Perſons, of what 

* Degree ſoever, might [awfully marry, 

% providing they married according to 

* the Order of the Church. But a 

* Proviſo was added, that becauſe ma- 

ny Divorces of Prieſts had been made 

< after the ſix Articles were enacted, 

and that the Woman might have 

* thereupon married again, all theſe 

„ Divorces, with every Thing that 

had followed on them, ſhould be 

-"  E Gonfirined.” There was no Law that 

paſſed in this Reign with more Con- 

-. © tradition and Cenſure than this, and 

therefore the Reader may expect the 

larger: Account of this Matter. 
Which I unmarried State of the Cle 

was much had o fhuch to be ſaid for it, as being 

enquired 2 Codrſe of Life that was more diſen- 

5 gaged from ſecular Cares, and Pleaſures, 

that it was caſt on the Reformers every 

here as a foul Reproach, that they 

1 Ne . a | 

ain. | 
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engaged in a Life that drew after it 


| to whoſe Houſes they had free and un- 


of the Jews, did not only not forbid 
| Marriage, but made it neceſſary ;; for 
that Office was to deſcend by Inheri- 
tance; ſo that Prieſthood Was 


New Teſtament ſome of the Qualifici- 


ſtrain their: Appetites, but | Montanus, Novatus, 


domeſtick Cares, with many other 
Diſtractions. This was an Gbjection 
lo eaſy to be apprehended, that 
the People had been more prejudiced 
againſt rhe Marriage of the Clergy, if 
they had not felt greater Inconveni- 
encies by the Debaucheries of Prieſts ; 
who being reſtrained from Marriage. 
had defiled the Beds, and deflow'red 
the Daughters of their Neighbours, in- 


ſuſpected Acceſs, and whom under the 
Cloak of receiving Confeſſions they 
could more, eafily entice, This made 
them that they were not ſo much 
wrought on by the Noiſe of Chaſtity, 
(when they {aw ſo much and ſo plain- 
ly to the contrary ) as otherwiſe they 
would have been, by a Thing that 
founded ſo well. But on the other 
hand, there was no Argument which 
the Reformers had more conſidered. 
There were two Things upon which 
the Queſtion turned: The one was, 
the Obligation that Prieſthood brought 
with it to live unmarried; the other 
was, the Tie they might be under by 
any Vow they had made. For the 
former, they conſidered, that G o D Agne 
having ordained a Race of Men to be EY 
Prieſts under Moſes's Law, who ſhould "2 
offer up expiatory Sacrifices for the Sins 


not 
inconſiſtent with that State. In the 


tions of a Biſhop and Deacon, are 
their being the Huſband of one Wife, 
and their having well ordered their 
Houſe, and brought up their Children. 
St. Peter and other Apoſtles; were 
married; it was thought St. Paul was 
ſo likewiſe; Aquila was certainly 
married to Priſcilla, and carried her 
about with him. Our Saviouk, 
ſpeaking of the Help that an unmar- 
ried State was to the Kingdom of Gop, 
recommended it equally to all Ranks 
of Men as they could bear it. St. Paul 
ſaid, Let every Man have his own 
Wife; It is better to marry than to 
burn; and, Marriage is honourable in 
all; and the forbibding to marry 18 
 reckon'd by him a Mark of the Apoſta- 
cy ok the latter Times; ſo that the 
Matter ſeemed clear from the Scrip- 
a, EO ES 
IN the firſt Ageb'Saturninus, Baſilides, ard fen 
| and the Eucratites era 
condemned 
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condemned Marriage as a State of 


Liberty more than was fit for Chril- 


tians. Againſt thoſe was aſſerted by 


the Primitive Fathers the Lawfulneſs 
of Marriage to all Chriſtians without 
Diſcrimination; and they who entering 


into Holy Orders forſook their Wives, 
were ſeverely condemned by the 


Apoſtolical Canons, and by the Coun- 
cil of Gangra in the Beginning of the 


Fourth, and the Council in Trullo in the 


fifth Age. Many great Biſhops in theſe 
Times lived ſtill with their Wives and 
had Children by them, as namely both 
Nazianzen's and Baſil's Fathers: And 
Hilary of Poictiers when baniſhed to 
Phrygia, and very old, writing to his 
own Daughter Abra, bid her aſk her 


Mother the Meaning of thoſe Things 


which ſhe by Reaſon of her Age un- 
derſtood not; by which it appears that 
his Daughter was then very young, and 
by Conſequence born to him after he 


was 2 Biſhop. In the Council of Nice, 
it being propoſed that Clergymen ſhould 
depart from their Wives, Paphnutius, 


though himſelf unmarried, oppoſed it 
as an unreaſonable Yoke. And Helj- 
odorus Biſhop of Trica, the Author of 
the firſt of thoſe Love Fables, now 
known by the Name of Romances, be- 
ing ſuſpected of too much Laſciviouſ- 
neſs, and concerned to clear himſelf of 
that Charge, did firſt move that Cler- 
gymen ſhould be obliged to live fingle, 
which the "Hiſtorian ſays they were 
not tied to before, but Biſhops, as they 
pleaſed, lived ſtill with their Wives. 

he Fathers in thoſe Times extolled a 
lingle Life very high, and yet they 
all thought a Man once married might 
be a Biſhop though his Wife were yet 


living; they did not allow it indeed 


to him that had married twice; but 
for this they had a Diſtinction, that if 
a Man had been once married before his 
Baptiſm, and again after his Baptiſm, 


he was'to be underſtood to be in the 


State of a Single Marriage. So that 


Jerome, who writ warmly enough 


againſt ſecond Marriages, yet ſays, ad 
Oceanum, that the Biſhops in his Age 
who were but once married in that 
Sence were not to be numbered, and 
that more of theſe could be reckoned 


than were at the Council of Ariminum, 


who are ſaid to have been 800 Biſhops, 
Itis true, that in that Age they began 


to male Canons againſt the Marriage of 


thoſe who were in Orders, eſpecially 1 


in the Roman and African Churches; ) 
bat choſe were only Politive- Laws 
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of the Church, and the frequent re- 
peating of thoſe Canons ſhews that 
even there, they were not generally 

obeyed. Of Syneſius we read, that 
when he was ordained Prieſt, he de- 
clared that he would not live ſecretly 
with his Wife as ſome did, but that he 
would dwell publickly with her, and 
wiſh'd that he might have many Chil- 
dren by her. In the Eaſtern Church 
all their Clergy, below the Order of 
Biſhops, are uſually married before they 
be ordained, and afterwards live with 
their Wives, and have Children by 
them, without any kind of Prohibition. 


In the Weſtern Church the married 


Clergy are taken Notice of in many 
of the Spaniſh and Gallican Synods, 
and the Biſhops and Prieſts Wives are 
called Epyſcopæ and Preſbyteræ. In 
moſt Times, but as was ſhewn, in 
the. firſt Part, becauſe they would 
not quit their Wives they were put 
out, not of Sacred Orders, but on- 
ly out of the Seats they were then 
in, and thoſe were given the Monks. 
When Pope Nicholas had preſſed the 
Czlibate of the Clergy in the oth Cen- 
tury, there was great Oppoſition made 
to it, chiefly by Huldericus, Biſhop of 
Auſburg, who was held a Saint, not- 
withſtanding this Oppoſition, Keſti- 
tutus, Biſhop of London, lived openly 
with his Wife: Nor was the Cælibate 
of the Clergy generally impoſed till 
Pope Gregory the VIIth's Time in the 
Irth Century, who projecting to have 
the Clergy depend wholly on himſelf, 
and fo to ſeparate them from the In- 
tereſts of thoſe Princes in whoſe Do- 
minions they lived, confidered that by 
having Wives and Children they gave 
Pledges to the State where they lived, 
and reckoned that if they were free 
from this Incumbrance, then their Per- 


ſons being Sacred, there would be no- 
thing to hinder but that they might do 


as they pleaſed in Obedience to the 
Popes, and Oppolition to their own 
Princes Orders. The Writers near 


Gregory the Vith's Time called this 


a new Thing, againſt the Mind of 


the Holy Fathers, and full of Raſhneſs 
in him thus to turn out married -Prieſts, 


Lanfrane, Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, 
did not impoſe Cælibate on the Clergy 
in the Villages, but only on thoſe that 


lived in Towns, and on Prebendaries : 
But | Anſelm carried it further, and 


ſiwply impoſed it on all the Clergy ; 


0 Himſelf laments, that Sodomy Was 


come then very common, and even 
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publick, which was alſo the Complaint | 
of Petrus Damiani in Pope Gregory's 
Time. Bernard ſaid, that Sin was 
frequent among the Biſhops. in his 
Time, and that this, with many other 
Abominations, was the natural Effect 
of - prohibiting Marriage. This made 
Abbot Panormitan wiſh, that it were 
left to Men's Liberty to marry if they 
pleaſed : And Pius the 11d ſaid, there 
might have been good Reaſons for im- 
poling Czlibate on the Clergy, but he 
believed there were far better Reaſons 
for taking away thoſe Laws that im- 
| poſed it: Yet even ſince thoſe Laws 
have been made, Petrarch had a Li- 
cence to Marry, and keep his Pre- 
ferments ſtill. Boniface Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Richard Biſhop of Chi- 
_ cheſter, and Geofrey Biſhop of Ely, are 
ſaid to have had Wives; and though 
there were not {ſo way Inſtances of 
Prieſts marrying after Orders, yet if 
there were any thing in the Nature of 


Prieſthood inconfiſtent by the Law of 


Gop with Marriage, then it was as 
. unlawful for them to continue in their 
former Marriages as to contract a new 
one. Some few Inſtances were allo 
gathered out of Church Hiſtory of 


Biſhops and Prieſts marrying after Or- | 


ders: But as theſe were few, ſo there 

was juſt Reaſon to controvert them. 
The Vows, Upo the whole Matter it was clear, 
and other that the Czlibate of the Clergy flowed 

eaſons a- | 

' gainſt it from no Law of Go p, nor —— any 
examined. general Law of the Church; but the 
contrary, of Clergymen's living with 
their Wives, was univerſally received 
for many Ages. As for Vows, it was 
much queſtioned how far they did bind 
in ſuch Caſes, It ſeemed a great Sin 
to impoſe ſuch on any, when they 
were yet young, and did not well 
know their own Diſpoſitions. Nor 


For, Continence being none of thoſe 


Graces that are promiſed by Go p to 


all that aſk it, 2s it was not in a Man's 
Power u ithout extream Severities on 
Hhimſelf to govern his own Conſtitution 
of Body, ſo he had no Reaſon to expect 
Gop. ſhould interpoſe when he had 
provided another Remedy for ſuch 
Caſes... Beſides, the Promiſe made by 
 Clergymen, according to the Rites of 
the Roman, Pontifical, did not oblige 
them to;Czlibate.. The Words were, 
- Wilt thou follow Chaſtity and Sobriety? 
To which the Sub- Deacon anſwered, 
Iwill. By Chaſtity was not to be un- 


2 


_ derſtood. a, total Abſtinenoe from all, 
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but only from - unlawful Embraces; 

ſince a Man might live chaſt in a State 
of Marriage, as well as out of it. - But 
whatever might be in this, the Eng. 
liſn Clergy were not concerned in it: 
For there was no ſuch Queſtion nor 
Anſwer made in the Forms of their 
Ordination. So they were not by any 
Vow precluded from Marriage. And 
for the Expediency of it, nothing was 
more evident, than that theſe Laws 
had brought in much Uncleanneſs in- 
to the Church, and thoſe who preſſed 
them moſt had been ſignally noted for 


theſe Vices: No Prince in the Engliſh 


Hiſtory lewder than Edgar that had ſo 
promoted it. The Legate that in King 
Henry the II's Time got that ſevere 
Decree made, that put all the married 
Clergy from their Livings, was found 
the very Night after (for the Credit 


of Cælibate) in Bed with a Whore. 


On this Subject many undecent Stories 
were gathered, eſpecially by Bale, who 
was a learned Man, but did not write 
with that Temper and Diſcretion that 
became a Divine. He gathered all the 
lewd Stories that could be raked to- 
gether to this Purpoſe; and the many 
abominable Things found in the Mo- 
naſteries were then freſh in all Mens 
Memories. It was alſo obſerved, That 
the unmarried Clergy had been, as 
much as the married could be, intent 
upon the raiſing Families, and the en- 
riching of their Nephews and Kindred, 
(and ſometimes of their Baſtards, wit- 
neſs. the preſent Pope Paul the IIld, 
and not long before him Alexander the 
VIth) ſo that the married Clergy 
could not be tempted to more Covetouſ- 
neſs than had appeared in the unmar- 


ried. And for the Diſtraction of Do- 
meſtick Affairs, the Clergy had former- 


Jade! een u to ſuch a ſecular 
was it in a Man's Power to keep them: C 


urſe of Life, that it was thought 
nothing could encreaſe it; but if the 
married Clergy ſhould ſet themſelves 


to raiſe more than a decent Maintain- 
ance for their Children, ſuch as might 
fit them for Letters or Callings, and 
ſhould neglect Hoſpitality, become 


covetous, and accumulate Livings and 
Preferments, to make Eſtates for their 
Children; this might be juſtly curbed 
by new Laws, or rather the renewing 
of the antient Canons, by which Cler- 
gymen were declared to be only en- 


truſted. with the Goods of the Church 
for puhlick Ends, and were nat to apply 


them to their own private Uſes, nor to 


leave chemto heir Children and Friends 
| 2 
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who 
therefore pleaded, (according to the 
Pattern that Paphnutius had ſet them) 
that all ſhould be left to their 


the Laws forbidding them Marriage, 
were only Canons and Conſtitutions 


L 
* 


nuch of ENGLAND. 


| Titvs had this Matter been argued 
in many Books that were written on 
this Subject, by Poinet, and Parker; 


the one afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter 


and the other Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury; alſo by Bale Biſhop of Offory, 


with many more. Dr. Ridley, Dr. 
Taylor, (afterwards Biſhop of Lin- 
coln ) Dr. Benſon, and Dr. Redmayn, 
appeared more confidently in it, than 
many others; being Men that were 
reſolved never to marry themſelves; 
yet thought it neceſlary, and 


Liberty 
in this Matter. Yong | 


Tut Debate about it was brought 
into the Convocation, where Dr. Red- 
mayn's Authority went a great way. 
He was a Man of great Learning and 
Probity, and of ſo much greater 
Weight, becauſe he did not in all Points 
agree with the Reformers: But being 


at this Time ſick, his Opinion was 


brought under his Hand. It was to 


this Purpoſe, That though Scriptures 
* exhorted Prieſts to live chaſt, and 
out of the Cares of the World; yet 


* of the Church; not founded on the 


„Word of GOP: And therefore he 


„thought that a Man once married 
* might be a Prieſt: And he did not 
« find the Prieſts in the Church of 
* England had made any Vow againſt 
Marriage; and therefore he thought 
* that the King and the higher Powers 
* of the Church, might take away the 
Clog of perpetual Continence from 
the Prieſts, and grant that ſuch as 
could not, or would not contain, 
* might marry once, and not be put 
“from their holy Miniſtration. It 
was oppoſed by many in both Houſes, 
but carried-at laſt by the Major Vote. 
This Act ſeemed rather a Conrrivance, 
and Permiſſion of the Clergy to marry, 
than any direct Allowance of it; ſo 
the Enemies of that State of life con- 
tinued to reproach the married Clergy 
ſtill: And this was much heightned by 
many undecent Marriages, and other 
light Behaviour of ſome Prieſts. But 
theſe Things made Way for a more 
full Act concerning this Matter about 
three Yearg tere 
- THE next Act that paſt in this Par- 
liament was about the publick Service ; 
which was put into the Houſe of Com- 
mons on the gth of December, and 


A 


oy 


* 


[ 


st 


the next Day was alſo put into the 
Houſe of Lords: It lay long before 
them, and was not agreed till the 15th 
of January. The Earl of Derby, the 
Biſhops of London, Dureſwe, Nor- 
wich, Carliſſe, Hereford, Woreeſter, 
Weſtminſter, and Chicheſter, and the 
Lord Dacres, and Windſor, proteſt- 
ing. The Preamble of the Act ſets 
forth, © That there had been ſeveral 
ce Forms of Service, and that of late 
* there had been great Difference in 
„ the Adminiſtration - of the Sicra- 
ments, and other Parts of Divine 
Worſhip: And that the moſt eſfectual 
Endeavouts could not ſtop the In- 
clinations of many to depart from 
the former Cuſtoms; which the 
* King had not puniſhed, believing 
„ they flowed from a good Zeal: But 
** that there might be an uniform Way 
* over all the Kingdom, the King, by 
* the Advice of the Lord Protector 
© and his Council, had appointed the 
* Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with o- 
ther learned and diſcreet Biſhops and 
Divines, to draw an Order of Divine 
“ Worſhip, having Reſpect to the Pure 
* Religion of CHRIST taught in the 
Scripture, and to the Practice of the 
Primitive Church, which they, by 
the Aid of the Holy GrosT, had 
with one uniform Agreement con- 
cluded on; wherefore the Parliament, 
having conſidered the Book, and the 
“Things that were altered or retained 
{© jn it, they gave their moſt humble 
Thanks to the King for his Care a- 
bout it; and did pray that all who 
had formerly offended in thele Mat- 
ters, except ſuch as were in the 
«© Tower of London, or the Prifon of 
ce the Fleet, ſhould be pardoned ; and 
did enact, that from the Feaſt. of 
Whitſunday next, all Divine Offices 
ſhould be performed according to it 
and that ſuch. of the Clergy as ſhould 
refuſe to do it, or continue to offi- 
ciate in any other Manner, ſhould 
upon the firſt Conviction be im- 
priſoned fix Months, and forfeit a 
Year's Profit of their Benefice : For 
the ſecond Offence forfeit all their 
„ Church Preferments, and ſuffer a 
«Year's impriſonment: And for the 
* third Offence ſhould be impriſoned - 
te during Life. And that all who ſhould 
« write, or put out Things in Print 
ce, ggainſt it, or threaten any Clergy- 
<« men for uſing it, were to be fined 
ce in: 10l. for the firſt Offence, 201; 
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„ Goods, and be impriſoned for life, | drefled up with much Pomp, Hymns 
e upon a third Offence. Only at the | were alſo made for their Honour: And 
„ Univerſities they might uſe it in La- in the Latin Tongue, as well as Proſo- 
ce tin and Greek, excepting the Office | dy,{being then much decayed, theſe came 

* of the Communion, It was alſo] to be caſt into Rhymes, and. were 
lay ful to uſe other Pſalms or Prayers | written generally in a fantaſtical affected 
« taken out of the Bible, ſo theſe in | Style: So now at the Reformation, 
te the Book were not omitted. This | ſome Poets, ſuch as the Times afforded, 
Act was variouſly cenſured by thoſe | tranſlated David's Pſalms into Verſe; 
who diſliked it. Some thought it too | and, it was a Sign by which Mens 
much, that it was ſaid the Book was | Affections to that Work were every 
drawn by the Aid of the HoLy | where meaſured, whether they uſed 
* SGuosr; but others ſaid this was not | to ling theſe, or not, But as the 
to be ſo underſtood, as if they had been | Poetry then was low, and not raiſed to 
inſpired by extraordinary Aſſiſtance; | that faftice to which it is ſince brought, 
for then there had been no Room for | ſo this Work, which then might pals 
any Correction of what was now done: | for a tolerable Compoſure, has nor 
And therefore it was only to be under- | been ſince that Time ſo reviewed or 
ſtood in that Sence, as all good Motions | changed as perhaps the Thing required: 
and Conſultations are directed or affiſted | Hence it is that this Piece of Divine 
by the ſecret Influences of Gop's Holy | Worſhip, by the Meanneſs of the Verſe, 
Spirit; which do oft help good Men, | has not maintained its due Eſteem. A- 
even in their imperfe& Actions, where | nother Thing that ſome thought de- 
the Good that is done is juſtly aſcribed | ſerved to be conſidered in ſuch a Work, 
to the Grace of Go D. Others cen- | was, that many of the Pſalms, being 
ſured it, . becauſe it was ſaid to be done | ſuch as related more eſpecially to Da- 
by uniform Agreement, tho four of | vid's Victories, and contained Paſſages 
the Biſhops that were employed in the | in them not eaſily underſtood, it ſeem- 
drawing of it proteſted againſt it. | ed better to leave out theſe, which it 
Theſe were the Biſhops of Norwich, | was not ſo eaſy to ſing with Devotion, 
Hereford, Chicheſter, and Weſtminſter ; | becauſe the Meaning of them either 
but theſe had agreed in the main Parts | lay hid, or did not at all concern 
of the Work, tho' they were not ſatiſ- Chriſtiass. 
fied, which made them diſſent from | THe Parliament was adjourned from 
the whole. | 1 the 22d/ef December to the ad of 
Singing of The Proviſo for the Pſalms and Pray- January. On the 7th of January the 
Plalms ers taken out of the Bible, was for t Commons ſent an Addreſs to the Pro- 
rough. Singing Pſalms, which were tranſlated | teQor to reſtore. Latimer to the Biſh- 
into Verſe, and much ſung by all who | oprick of Worceſter: But this took 
loved the Reformation, and were in | no Effect, for that good old Man did 
many Places uſed in Churches. In the chooſe rather to go about and preach, 
Antient Church the Chriſtians were | than to engage in a Matter of Govern- 
much exerciſed in repeating the Pſalms | ment, being now, very antient. A Bill 
of David; many had them all by Heart, | was put in by the Lords for appointing 
and uſed to be reciting them when they | of Parks, and agreed to, the Earl of 
went about their Work; and thoſe who | Arundal only. diſſenting; but being 
retired into a Monaſtical Courſe of Life, | ſent down to the Commons, it was up- 
ſpent many of their Hours in repeat- | on. the. ſecond Reading thrown out; 
ing the Pfalter, Apollinaris put them | yet not ſo unanimouſly, but that the 
in Verſe, as being eaſy for the Memory, | Houſe was divided about it. 
1 Other devout Hymns came to be alſo 
| in Uſe, Nazianzen among the Greeks, | put in againſt eating Fleſh in Lent, and 
and Prudentius among the Latins, | on Faſting-Days; it was committed to the 
laboured on that Argument with the | Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops 
greateſt Succeſs, There were other | of. Ely, . Worceſter, and Chicheſter ; 
| Hymns that were not put in Verſe, the | and ſent. to the Commons on the 16th, 
chief of which were, that molt antient | who ſent. it up on the 7th, of March, 
Hymn, which we uſe. now after the with a Proto to which the Lords a- 

Sacrament, and the Celebrated Am- greed. In the Preamble it is faid, 

broſian Hymn that begins Te Deum] That though it is clear by the Word 


On the 4th. of February 3 Bill was 
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Laudamus, But as when, the Worſhip | “ of, Gon that there is no Day, nor 
of the departed. Saints . came to be | Kind of Meat. 
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CHURCH of ENGLAND: 


&« but that all are in themſelves alike; 
« yet many, out of Senſuality, had 
“ contemned ſuch Abſtinence, as had 
« been formerly uſed; and fince due 
« Abſtinence was a Means to Virtue 
« and to ſubdue Mens Bodies to 
4 their Soul and Spirit, and was alſo 

* neceſſary to encourage the Trade of 
« Fiſhing, and for ſaving of Fleſh; 
ce therefore all former Laws about 
« Faſting and Abſtinence were to be 
<« after the firſt of May repealed, and 
« jt was enacted, That from the firſt 
« of May, none ſhould eat Fleſh on 
Fridays, Saturdays, 


„ ſhould be declared Fiſh-Days, under 

& ſeveral Penalties A Proviſo was 
« added for excepting ſuch as ſhould 
e obtain the King's Licence, or were 
« ſick, or weak, and that none ſhould 


cc he indicted but within three Months 


« after the Offence. 
CHRIST had told his Diſciples, that 
when he ſhould be taken from them, 
then they ſhould faſt. Accordingly 
the Primitive Chriſtians u ſed to faſt oft, 


more particularly before the Anni- 


verſary of the Paſſion of CHRIS 7, 
which ended in a high Feſtivity at 
Eaſter, Yet this was differently ob- 
ſerved, as to the Number of Days. 
Some abſtained 40 Days in Imitation of 
CHRTSsT's Faſt, others only that Week, 
and others had only an entire Faſt from 

the Time of CHrIsT's Death till his 

Reſurrection. On theſe Faſts they eat 
nothing till the Evening, and then 
they eat moſt commonly Herbs and 
Roots. Afterwards the Fridays were 

kept as Faſts, becauſe on that Da 

CHRIST ſuffered. Saturdays were alſo 
added in the Roman Church, but not 
without Contradiction. Ember-Weeks 
came in afterwards, being ſome Days 
before thoſe Sundays, in which Orders 
were given. And aggeneral Rule being 
laid down, that every Chriſtian Feſtival 
ſhould be preceded by a Faſt, there- 
upon the Vigils of Holydays came, 

though not ſo ſoon, into the Number. 

But this, with the other good Inſtituti- 


ons of the Primitive Times, became 
_ degenerate; even in St. Auſtin's Time, 


Religion came to be placed in theſe 
Obſervances, and anxious Rules were 
made about them. Afterwards in the 
Church of Rome they were turned in- 
to a Mockery ; for, as on Faſt-Days 


they dined, which the Antients did 
not, ſo the Uſe of the moſt delicious 


F iſh, dreſs'd in 
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the moſt exquiſite Man- 


Ember-Days, 
« in; Lent, or any other Days that 
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ner, with the richeſt Wines that could 
be had, was allowed, which made it 
ridiculous. So now they reſolved to 
take off the Severities - of the former 
Laws, and yet to keep up ſuch Laws 


about Faſting and Abſtinence, as might 


be agreeable to its true End: Which is, 
to ſubdue the Fleſh to the Spirit, and 
not to gratify it by a Change of one 
Sutt of Diet into another, which may 
be both more delicate, and more infla- 
ming. So fond a Thing is Superſtition, 
that it will help Men to deceive them- 
ſelves by the {lighteſt Pretences that 
can be imagined; . 

Ir was much lamented then, and 
there is as much Cauſe for it ſtill, that 
carnal Men have taken Advantages from 
the Abuſes that were formerly practiſed, 
to throw off good and profitable 
Inſtitutions : Since the frequent Uſe of 
Faſting, with Prayer and true Devotion 
joyned to it, is, perhaps, one of the 
greateſt Helps that can be deviſed, to 
advance one to a ſpiritual Temper of 
Mind, and to promote a holy Courſe 
of Life: And the Mockery that is 
diſcernable in the Way of ſome Mens 
Faſting, is a very ſlight Excuſe for any 
to lay aſide the Uſe of that which the 


' Scriptures have ſo much recommended. 


THERE were other Bills put into 


both Houſes, but did not paſs. One 


was for declaring it Treaſon to marry 
the King's Siſters, without Conſent of 
the King and his Council: But it was 
thought that King Henry's Will, diſ- 
| them from the Succeſſion in 
that Caſe, would be a ſtronger Reſtraint, 
and ſo it was laid aſide. Another Bill 
was put in for Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. 
Great Complaints were wade of the 
abounding of Vices and Immoralities, 
which the Clergy could neither reſtrain 
nor puniſh, 10 ſo they had nothing 
left but to preach againſt them, which 


was done by many with great Freedom. 


In ſome of theſe Sermons the Preachers 
expreſſed their Apprehenſ:ons of ſignal 


and ſpeedy Judgments from Heaven, 


if the People did not repent; but their 
Sermons had no great Effect; for the 
Nation grew very corrupt, and this 
brought on them ſevere Puniſhments. 
The Temporal Lords were ſo jealous 
of putting Power into Churchmens 
Hands, eſpecially to correct thoſe Vices . 


of which themſelves perhaps wer 
moſt guilty, that the Bill was laid d- 
ſide. The Pretence of oppoling it, was 


that the greateſt Part of the Biſhops 
and Clergy were til] Papiſts 
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of . Juſtification by Faith, ſo that Ho- 
lineſs neceſſarily followed upon it; but 
lamented the great Scandal given b 
many Goſpellers: So were all theſe 
called who were given to the reading of 
the Scriptures, 52 5 

Sn being thus dead, the Admirale 
renewed his Addreſſes to the Lady Done 
Elizabeth, but in vain; for as he could Se 
not expect that his Brother and the Lay E 
Council would conſent to it, fo if he bett 
had married her without that, the Poili- 
bility of ſucceeding to the Crown was 
cut off by King Henry's Will. And 
this Attempt of his occaſioned that Act 

to be put in, which was formerly 
mentioned, for declaring the marrying 
the King's Siſters, without Conſent of 
Council, to be Treaſon. Seeing he 
could not compaſs that Deſign, he re- 
folved to carry away the King to his 
Houſe of Holt in the Country; and ſo 

to diſplace his Brother, and to take the 
Government into his own Hands. For 
this End, he had laid Magazines of 
Arms, and liſted about 10, 0 Men in 
ſeveral Places; and openly complained, 
that his Brother intended to enſlave the 
Nation, and make himſelf Maſter of all; 
and had therefore brought over - thoſe 
German Soldiers. He had alſo entered 
into Treaty with ſeveralof the Nobility, 
that envied his Brother's Greatneſs, and 
were not diſpleaſed to ſee a Breach be- 
tween them, and that grown to' be 
irreconcilable. To theſe he promiſed, 
that they ſhould be of the Council, and 
that he would diſpoſe of the King in 
Marriage to one of their Daughters : 
The Perſon is not named. The Pro- 
tector had often told him of theſe 
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Hearts; fo that if Power were put in- 
to ſuch Mens Hands, it was reaſonable 
to expect, they would employ it chiet- 
ly againft thoſe who favoured the Re- 
bn and would yex them on that 
Scare, though with Pretences fetched 

from other Things 
ADeſign THERE was alſo put into the Houſe 
for digef-of Commons a Bill for reforming of 
Canmen Proceſſes at Common Law, which was 
Law into ſent up by the Commons to the Lords, 
Body. hut it fell in that Houſe, - Dr. Burnet 
ſaith, he hath ſeen a large Diſcourſe 
written then upon that Argument; in 
- which it is ſet forth, that the Law of 
England was a barbarous Kind of 
Study, and did not lead Men into a 
finer Sort of Learning, which +made | 
the Common Lawyers to be generally 
ſo ignorant of Foreign Matters, and ſo 
unable to negotiate in them ; therefore 
it was propoſed, that the Common and 
Statute Laws, ſhould be, in Imitation 
of the Roman Law, digeſted into a Bo- 
dy under Titles and Heads, and put 
in good Latin, But this was too great 
a Deſign to be ſet on, or finiſhed un- 
der an Infant King, If it was then 
neceſſary, it will be readily ac- 
knowledged to be much more ſo now, 
the Volume of our Statutes being ſo 
much ſwell'd ſince that Time; beſides 
the vaſt Number of Reports, and Caſes, 
and the Pleadings growing much longer 
than formerly: Let, whether this is a 
Thing to be much expected or deſired, 
is referred to the learned and wiſe Men 

of that Robe. © 

The Ad- THE only Act that remains of this 
mirals At- Seſſion of Parliament, is the Attainder 
a” of the Admiral. The Queen Dowager 


that had married him died in September 
laft, not without Suſpicion of Poiſon. 
She was a good and. virtuous Lady, 
and in her whole Life had done nothin 
unſeemly, but the marrying him ſo 
indecently, and fo. ſoon after the King's 
Death. There was found among her 


g | in his Deſigns; thou 


Things, and warned him of the Dan- 
ger into which he would throw him- 
ſelf by ſuch Ways; but he perſiſted till 
gh he denied and 
excuſed them as long as was poſſible. 
Now his 'teſtleſs. ggnbition ſeeming in- 
curable, he was onthe 19th of January 


Papers a Diſcourſe, written by her con- 
cerning herſelf; entituled The Lamen- 
tation of a Sinner, which was publiſhed 


ſent to the Tower. The original War- Tur Ada. 
rant, ſigned by all the Privy Council, al fer 


- 


by Cecil, who writ a Preface to it. In 
it ſhe with great Sincerity acknowledges 
the ſinful Courſe of her Life for many 
Years, in which ſhe relying on external 
Performances, ſuch as Faſts and Pilgri- 
mages, was all that while a Stranger to 
the Internal and true Power of Religion: 
Which ſhe came afterwards to feel by 
the Study of the Scripture, and the 
Calling upon Gop for the Holy Spirit. 


tioned; where the Earl of Southampton 
ſigns with the reſt; who was now, in 
outward Appearance, reconciled: to the 
Protector. On the Day following the 
Admiral's Seal of his Office was ſent for, 
and put into Secretary Smith's Hands. 
And now many Things broke out 2- 
gainſt him; and particularly aConſpiracy 
of his with Sir W. Sharington, Vice-Trea- 
ſurer of the Mint at Briſtol, who was 
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had already coined about 1 2,000 |, falſe \ in other Things: And that he would 
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Woar from the Princes ſo complaining. 


Tower, and examine him. 
23d, the Lord Chancellor, with the 


Money, and had clipt a great deal more, 


to the Value of 40,0001. in all; for 
which he was attainted by a Proceſs at 
Common Law, and that was confirmed 
in Parliament: Fowler alſo, that waited 
in the Privy. Chamber, with ſome few 
others, were ſent to the Tower: Many 
Complaints being uſually brought a- 


gainſt a Sinking Man, the Lord Ruflel, | 


the Earl of Southampton, and Secretary 
Petre, were ordered to receive their 
Examinations. And thus the Buſineſs 
was let alone till the 28th of February, 
in which Time his Brother did again 


try if it were poſſible to bring him to 


a better Temper: And as he had, ſince 


their firſt Breach, granted him 8001. 


a Year in Land, to gain his Friend- 
(hip; fo Means were now uſed to per- 
{wade him to. ſubmit himſelf, and to 
withdraw from Court, and from all 
Employment. But it appeared, that 
nothing could be done to him that could 
cure his Ambition, or the Hatred he 
carried to his Brother. And therefore 
on the 22d of February, a full Report 
was made to the Council of all the 
Things that were informed againſt him; 
conſiſting not only of the Particulars 
formerly mentioned, but of many foul 


Miſdemeanours in the Diſcharge of the 


Admiralty: Several Pirates being enter- 
tained by him, who gave him a Share 
of their Rokberies and whom he had 
protected, notwithſtanding the Com- 
plaints made by other 8 by 
which the King was in Danger of a 


The whole Charge conſiſts of 33 


Articles. The Particulars, as it is en- 


tered in the Council-Book, were ſo 
manifeſtly proved, not only by Wit- 
neſſes, but by Letters under his own 


deny them. Let he had been ſent to, 


and examined, by ſome of the Coun- 
cil, but refuſed to make a direct Anſwer 


to them, or to ſign thoſe Anſwers that 
he had made. So it was ordered, that 


the next Day, all the Privy Council, 


except the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Sir John Baker, Speaker to the 
Houſe of Commons, who was engaged 
to tend in the Houſe, ſhould go to the 
On the 


ä =.” 


other: Counſellors, went to him, and 


read the Articles of his Charge, and 


earneſtly; deſired him to make plain 
Anſwers to them, excuſing himſelf 
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ſhew no Obftinacy of Mind. He 
anſwered them, That he expected an 
open Trial, and his Accuſers to be 
brought Face to Face. All the Coun- 
ſellors ' endeavoured to perſwade him 
to be more tractable, but to no Purpoſe, 


At laſt the Lord Chancellor required 


him on his Allegiance | to make his 
Anſwer. He deſired they would leave 
the Articles with him, and he would 
conſider of them, otherwiſe he would 
make no. Anſwer to them. But the 
Counſellors reſolved not to leave them 
with him on thoſe Terms. On the 
24th of February it was reſolved in 
Council, that the whole Board ſhould, 
after Dinner, acquaint the King with the 
State of that Affair, and deſire to know 
of him whether he would have the Law 
to. take Place; and fince the Thing had 
been before the Parliament, whether 
he would leave it to their Determinati- 
on: Sotender they were of the young 
King in a Caſe that concerned his Un- 
cle's Life. But the King had begun to 
diſcern his ſeditious Temper, and was 
now much alienated from him. 

. Wren the Counſellors: waited on 
him, the Lord Chancellor opened the 
Matter to the King, and delivered his 
Opinion for leaving it to the Parliament. 
Then every Counſellor by himſelf 
ſpake his Mind, all to. the ſame Pur- 
poſe. Laſt of all the Protector ſpake; 
he proteſted this was a moſt ſorrowful 
Buſineſs to him, that he had uſed all 
the Means in his Power to keep it from 


coming to this Extremity; but were it 


Son or Brother he muſt prefer his Ma- 
jeſty's Safety to them, * he weighed 
his Allegiance more than his Blood: 
And that therefore he was not againſt 


| the Requeſt that the other Lords had 
Hand, that it did not ſeem poſſible to 


= + and ſaid, if he himſelf were 
guilty of ſuch Offences, he ſhould not 
think he were worthy of Life; and the 
rather, becauſe he was of all Men the 
moſt bound to his Majeſty, and there- 
fore he could not refuſe Juſtice. 'The 
King anſwered them in theſe words; 
„We perceive that there are great 
* Things objected and laid to my Lord 
„Admiral my Uncle, and they tend 
to Treaſon, and we perceive that 


* you require but Juſtice to be done, 


« we think it reaſonable, and we will, 
* that you proceed according to your 
„ Requeſt,, Which Words, (as it is 
“ marked in the Council-BoOk) coming 
< fo ſuddenly from his Grace's Mouth, 


| where he could, and ſubmitting himſelf | « of his own Motion, as: the Lords 


© might. 


156 | The Reroxmarion of the 


might well perceive, they were 


«© marvelloufly rejoyced, and gave the 
“ King moſt hearty Praiſe and Thanks; 
« yet reſolved, that fome of both 
8 Houſes ſhould be ſent to the Admiral, 
«« before the Bill ſhould be put in a- 
* gainſt him, to ſee what he could or 
Would ſay.” All this was done to 
try if he could be brought to a Sub- 
miſſion. So the Lord Chancellor, the 
Earls of Shrewſbury, Warwick, and 
Southampton, and Sir John Baker, Sir 
Tho. Cheyney, and Sir Anth. Denney, 
were ſent to him. He was long 
obſtinate, but after much Perſwaſion 
was brought to give an Anſwer to the 
firſt three Articles, and then on a ſud- 
den he ſtopt, and bade them be con- 
tent, for he would go no further: And 
no Entreaties would work on him, ei- 
ther to anſwer the reſt, or to ſet his 
Hand to the Anſwers he made. 
O the 25th of February the Bill 
was put in for Attainting him, and the 
Peers had been ſo accuſtomed to agree 
to ſuch Bills in King Henry's Time, 
that they did eafily paſs it. All the 
Judges, and the King's Council, de- 
livered their Opinions, that the Articles 
were Treaſon, The Evidence was 
brought, many Lords gave it fo fully, 
that all the reſt with one Voice con- 
ſented to the Bill; only the Protector, 
for natural Pity's Sake, as is in the 
Council-Book, defired Leave to with- 
draw. On the 27th the Bill was 
ſept. down to the Commons, with a 


Meſſage, That if they. deſired to pro- 


ceed as the Lords had done, thoſe Lords 
that had given their Evidence in their 
own Houſe, : ſhould come down and de- 
clare it to the Commons. But there 
was more Oppoſition made in the Houſe 
of Commons. Many argued againſt 
Attainders in Abſence, and thought it 
an odd Way that ſome Peers ſhould” riſe 
up in their Places in their own Houſe, 


and relate ſomewhat to the Slander of 


another, and that he ſhould be there- 
upon attainted: Therefore it was preſ- 

i it might be done by a Trial, 
anc 


himſelf. But on the 4th of March, 
a Meſſage was fent from the King, that 
he thought it was not neceſſary to ſend. 
for the Admiral; and that the Lords 
ſhould come 'down and renew before 
them the Evidence they had given in 
their own Houſe, This was done; and 
fo the Bill was agreed to by the Com- 


ad that the Admiral ſhould be brought 
to the Bar, and be heard plead for 


Twelve that voted in the Negative. 
The Royal Aſſent was given on the 5th 
of Mareh: On the 10th of March, the 


Juſtice might be done on the Admira]: 
and ſince the Caſe was ſo heavy and 
lamentable to the Protector, (ſo it is in 
the Council. Book) though it was alſo 
ſorrow ful to them all, they reſolved to 
proceed in it, ſo that neither the King, 
nor he, ſhould be further troubled with 
it. After Dinner they went to the 


p Y 4 : = ® 
| King; the Protector being with them, 


The King ſaid, He had well obſerved 
their Proceedings, and thanked them 
for their great Care of his Safety, and 


out further moleſting him or the Pro- 
tector; and ended, I pray you, my 
Lords, do ſo. Upon this they ordered 


the Biſhop of Ely to go to the Admiral, 


and to inſtruct him in the Things that 
related to another Life; and to prepare 
him to take patiently his deſerved 
Execution. And on the 17th of March, 
he having made Report to them of his 
Attendance on the Admiral, the Coun- 
eil ſigned a Warrant for his Execution, 
to which both the Lord Protector and 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſer their 
Hands. And on the 2oth his Head 


not mention: Latymer, in a Sermon, 
ſays, He died very dangerouſly, irk- 
ſomely, horribly. | 
Tus fell Thomas Lord Seimour, 
Lord High Admiral of England, a Man 
of high Thoughts, of great Violence of 
Temper, and ambitious out of Meaſure. 
The Protector was much cenſured, for 
giving Way to his Execution, by thcſe 
who looked only at that Relation be- 
tween them, which they thought 
ſhould have made him. ſtill preſerve 


Series of the Affair, ſaw it was ſcarce 
poſſible for him to do more for the 
gaining his Brother, than he had done. 

et the other being a Popular Notion, 


ther to deſtroy another, was more ealily 
entertained - by the Multitude, who 


of State. But the way of Proceeding 
was much condemned; ſince to attaint 
a Man without bringing him to make 
his own Defence, or to object what he 
could ſay to the Witneſſes that were 


Only 


» 


400, and there were not above Ten of 


Council reſolved to preſs the King that 


commanded them to proceed in it with- 


| : » TheAdni 
was cut off; but what his Behaviour albüel 


was on the Scaffold Dr. Burnet does ed. 


him. But others, who knew the whole 


that it was againſt Nature for one Bro- 


could not penetrate into the Myſteries 


Bl to b brought againſt him, was ſo illegal and 
mons in a full Houſe, judged: about unjuſt, that it could not be: defended. 
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gave originally on ſo charitable an 
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Only this was to be ſaid for it, that it found out afterwards by the Canoniſts 


was alittle more regular than Parlia- 
mentary Attainders had been formerly; 
for here the Evidence upon which it was 
founded was given before both Houſes. 

Ox Particular ſeemed a little odd, 
that Cranmer ſigned the Warrant for 
his Execution; which being in a Cauſe 
of Blood, was contrary to the Canon 
Law. In the Primitive Times, Church- 
men had only the Cure of Souls lying 
on them, together with the reconciling 
of ſuch Differences as might otherwiſe 
end in Suits of Law before the Civil 
Courts, which were made up of 
Infidel, When the Empire became 
Chriſtian, theſe Judgments, which they 


Account, - were by the Imperial Laws 
made to have great Authority; but 
further than theſe, or the Care of 
Widows and Orphans they were forbid, 
both by the Council of Chalcedon, and 
other leſs Councils, to meddle in 
Secular Matters. Among the Endow- 


ments made to ſome Churches, there 


[1 


them, that he would remit the Puniſh- 


| Indecent in a Churchman, 


were Lands given, where the Slaves, 
according to the Roman Law, came 


within the Patrimony of theſe Churches, 
and by that Law Maſters had Power of 
Life and Death over. their Slaves. 

IN ſome Churches this Power had 
been ſeverely exerciſed, even to Maim- 
ing and Death, which ſeemed very 
Beſides, 
there was an Apprehenſion that ſome 
ſevere Churchmen, who were but 
Maſters for Life, might be more pro- 
fuſe of the Lives of ſuch Slaves, than 
thoſe that were to tranſmit them to 


their Families. Therefore to prevent 
the Waſte that would be made in the 


Churches Patrimony, it was agreed on, 
that Churchmen ſhould not proceed 
capitally againſt any of their Vaſſals or 
Slaves. And in the Confuſions that 
were in Spain, the Princes that pre- 
vailed, had appointed Prieſts to be 


Judges, to give the greater Reputation 


to their Courts. This being.. found 


much to the Prejudice of the Chureh; 
it was decreed in the fourth Council of 
Toledo, that Prieſts who were choſen 
by CHRIS to the Miniſtry of Salva- 


tion, ſhould not judge in Capital Mat- 
ters, unleſs the Prince ſhould ſwear to 


ment: And ſuch as did otherwiſe, were 


held guilty of 'Blogdſhedding, and 
were to loſe their Degree in the Church. 


This was ſoon received over all the 


W eſtern Church, and Arguments were 


N . 's N O 40. 


he ſhould be no Striker, ſince he ſeemed 
to ſtrike, that did it either in Perſon, 
or by one whom he deputed to do it. 


But when afterwards Charles the Great, 
and all the Chriſtian Princes in the 


Weſt, gave their Biſhops great Lands 
and Dominions; they obliged them to 


be in all their Councils, and to do them 
ſuch Services as they required of them 
by Virtue of their Tenures. 


f The 
Pope's deſigning to ſet up a Spiritual 


Lands within it, required the Biſhops 


to ſeparate themfelves from a De- 


pendance on their Princes, as much as 


why they ſhould not meddle in ſuch 
Trials; ſo they procured theſe Caſes 
to be excepted, But it ſeems Cranmer 
thought his Conſcience was under no 
Tie from thoſe Canons, and fo judged 
it not contrary to his Function to fign 
that Order. | 


March prorogued to the 4th of Novem- 
ber. The Clergy having granted the 
King a Subſidy of 6s. in the Pound to 
be paid in three Years. 
ble of the Bill of Subſidy, they ac- 
knowledged the great Quietneſs they 


to prove the Neceſſity of continuing it; 
from David's not being ſuffered to 
build the Temple, fince he was a Man 
of Blood; and from the Qualifications 
required by St. Paul in a Biſhop, That 


Empire, and to bring all the Church _ 


it was poſſible: And theſe Laws 
formerly made about Caſes of Blood, 
were judged a Colour good enough 


THe Parliament was on the 14th of Subfdies | 
granted by 


the Clergy 


and Laity. 


In the Pream- 


enjoyed under him, having no Let nor 


Impediment in the Service of Go p. 
But the Laity ſet out their Subſidy 
with a much fuller Preamble, of the 


great Happineſs they had by the true 


Religion of CHRIST; declaring that 


they were ready to forſake all Things 
rather than CHRIST; as alſo to aſſiſt 


the King in the Conqueſt of Scotland, 


which they call a Part of his Dominion; 


therefore they give 12 d. in the Pound 


* f 


in three Tears. 


* 


of all Mens Perſonal Eſtates to be paid 


Religion, there was, immediately after 
the Act of Uniformity paſſed, a new 


in the ſame Method that was obſerved 


in the former. There were two Things 


moch complained of; the one was, 
that the Prieſts read the Prayers 


tin Service; ſo that, it 
1 


Bur now to look into Matters of 


A New 


Viſitation, which it is probable, went Viſtarion. 


generally with the ſame Tone of Voice 
that they had uſed formerly in the La-. 
was ſaid, the 

71 7 People 


15 


8 
People did not underſtand it much 
better than they had done the Latin 
formerly. This was very ſeriouſly laid 
before Cranmer by Martin Bucer : The 
Courſe taken in it, was, that in all 
Pariſh-Churches the Service ſhould be 
read in a plain audible Voice; but that 


the former Way ſhould remain in 


Cathedrals, where there were great 


Choirs, who were well acquainted with 


where the greatelt ( 
Ne to ſuch humble Addreſſes, 
t 


Anthems. 


that Tone, and where it agreed better 
with the Muſick that was uſed in the 
Yet even there, many 
thought it no proper way in the Litany, 
Gravity was more 


an ſuch a Modulation of the Voice, 
which to thoſe unacquainted with it 


ſeemed light, and for others that were 
more accuſtomed to it, it ſeemed to be 


rather Uſe that had reconciled them to 
it, than the natural Decency of the 
Thing, or any Fitneſs in it to advance 
the Devotion of their Prayers. But 
this was a Thing judged of leſs Im- 
portance : It was ſaid that thoſe who 


had been accuſtomed to read in that | 


Voice, could not eaſily alter it; but as 
thoſe dropt off and died, others would 
officiate in a plainer Voice. Other A- 
buſes were more important. Some uſed 
in the Communion Service many of the 
old Rites, ſuch as kiſſing the Altar, 


croſſing themſelves, lifting the Book 


from one Place to another, breathing on 
the Bread, ſhewing it openly before 


the Diſtribution, with ſome other of 


the old Ceremonies. The People did 
alſo continue the Uſe of their Praying 
by Beads, which was called an Innova- 


tion of Peter the Hermit in the 12th 


Century. By it 10 Aves went for one 
Pater - Noſter, and reciting theſe ſo oft 


in Latin, had come to be almoſt all the 


Devotion of the Vulgar: And therefore 
the People were ordered to leave that 


unreaſonable Way of Praying, it ſeem- 


ing a moſt unaccountable Thing that the 
reciting the Angel's. Salutation- to the 


Bleſſed Virgin, ſhould be ſuch: a high 


Piece of Divine Worſhip. And that this 


ſhould be done 10 Times, for one Prayer | 
to Gop, looked ſo like preferring the 


Creature to the Creator, that it was not 


eeaſy to defend it from an Appearance of 
Iqdolatry. The Prieſts were alſo ordered to 
exhort the People to give to the Poor. 
The Curates were requir'd to preach and 
declare the Catechifmy, at leaſt every ſixth: 


Weck: Aud ſome \ Prieſts continuing 
ſecretly. the Uſe of Soul Maſles, in 


which for avoiding the Cenſure of the 


© = a ** , 
we 4 ! * 
- 


* 
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Law, they had one to communicate 

with them, but had many of theſe in one 
Day; it was ordered, that there ſhould 
be no Selling of the Communion, in 
Trentals, and that there ſhould be but 
one Communion in one Church, except 
on Eaſter- Day and Chriſtmas; in which 
the People coming to the Sacrament in 
greater Numbers, there ſhould be one 
Sacrament in the Morning, and another 
near Noon. And there being great 
Abuſes in Churches, and Church-Yards, 
in which, in the Times of Popery, 
Markets had been held, and Bargains 
made, that was forbid, chiefly in 
the Time of Divine Service or Ser- 
0 | * 
Tusk Inſtructions, were given in 
Charge to the Viſitors. Cranmer had 
alſo a Viſitation about the ſame Time, 
in which the Articles he gave out are 
all drawn according to the King's In- 
junctions. By ſome Queſtions in them, 
they ſeem to have been ſent out before 
the Parliament, becauſe the Book of 
Service 18 not mentioned : But the laſt 
Queſtion fave one, being of ſuch as con- 
temned married Prieſts, and refuſed to 
receive the Sacrament at their Hands, 
theſe were perhaps compiled after the 


* 


Act concerning their Marriage was paſt, 


but before the Feaſt of Whit- Sunday 
following, for till then the Common- 
Prayer-Book was not to be received. 
There were alſo Orders ſent by the 


| Council to the Biſhop of London, to 


ſee that there ſhould be no ſpecial 
Maſſes in St. Paul's Church; which, 
being the Mother Church in the chief 
City of the Kingdom, would be an Ex- 
ample to all the reſt,. and that therefore 
there ſhould be only one Communion at 
the great Altar, and that at the Time 
when the high Maſs was wont to be cele- 


| brated, unleſs ſome defired a Sacrament 


in the Morning, and then it was to be 
celebrated at the high Altar, Bonner, 
who reſolved tocomply in every Thing, 
ſent: the: Council's Letter to the Dean 
and Reſident iar ies of St Paul's, to ſee 
it obeyed: And indeed, all England 
over, the Book was ſo univerſally re- 
ceived, that the Viſitors did return no 
Complaint from any Corner of the 
whole Kingdom: i Lady Mary 
continued to have Maſs ſaid in her 
Houſe, of which the Council being 
advertiſed, writ to her to conform her- 
ſelf: to the Laws, and not to caſt Re- 
' proach on the King's Government; for 
the nkarer ſne was to him in Blood, 
| the us to gire the better Examples 
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td others: And her Diſobedience might 


encourage others to follow her in that 
Contempt of the King's Authority. So 
they deſired her to ſend to them, her 
Comptroller, and Dr. Hopton her Chap- 
lin, by whom ſhe would be more fully 


advertiſed of the King and Council's 


Pleaſure. Upon this the ſent one to 
the Emperor to interpoſe for her, that 
ſhe might not be forced to any thing 
againſt her Conſcience, / | 

AT this Time there was a Complaint 


made at the Emperor's Court, of the 


Engliſh Ambaſſador Sir Philip Hobby, 


fer uſing the Common-Prayer-Book 


there: To which he anſwered, He was 


to be qbedient to the Laws of his own 


Prince and Country ; and as the Empe- 
ror's Ambaſſador had Maſs at his Cha- 
pel at London, without Diſturbance, 
tho' it was contrary to the Law of Eng- 
lind, fo he hid the ſame Reaſon to 
expect the like Liberty. But the 
Emperor eſpouſing the Intereſt of the 
Lal Mary, both Paget, (who was 
ſent over Ambaſſador Extraordinary to 
him upon his coming into Flanders ) 
and Hobby, promiſed in the King's 
Fame, that he ſhould diſpence with 

er, for ſome Time, as they afterwards 
declared upon their Honours, when 
the Thing was further queſtioned : Tho' 


oy 


the Emperor and his Miniſters pretend- 


ed,. that without any Qualification it 
was promiſed that ſhe ſhould enjoy the 
free Exerciſe of her Religion. The 


Emperor was now grown ſo high with 


his Succeſs in Germany, and ata Time 
when a War was coming on with 


France, that it was not thought ad- 


viſable to give him any Offence. There 
was likewiſe a Propoſition ſent over by 
him to the Protector and Council, for 


Tray the Lady Mary to be married to 
If Marri- 
ge fo h ; * | Py . #4. Fog 
ad Ma, Portugal. The Council entertained it; 
J. 


Alphonſo, Brother to the King of 
and tho' the late King had left his 


Daughters but 1c,ccol. a-piece, yet 


they - offered 100, % Crowns in Mo- 
ney, and 20, 00 Crowns worth of 
Jewels. The Infant of Portugal, was 
about her own Age, and offered 20,000 
Crowns Toititure. But this Propofttion 
was let fall ſoon after! The Lady Ma- 


ry wrote on the 22d of June to the 


Council, that ſhe could not obey their 
hte Laws, and that ſhie did not eſteem 
them Laws, as made when the King 
was not of Age, and contrary to (thoſe 


wade by her Father, which they were 


* / „ 
al!“ 


exeuſed the not ſending lier Comptrol- 


% 


1 


| 


ler, (Mr. Arundel) and her Prieſt: 
The one did all her Buſineſs, ſo that 
ſhe could not well be without him; 
the other was then ſo ill that he could 
not travel. Upon this the Council 
{ent a peremptory Command to theſe, 
requiring them to come up, and receive 
their Orders. The Lady Mary wrote 
2 fecond Letter to them on the 27th of 
June, in which ſhe expoſtulated the 
Matter with the Council. She ſaid, ſhe 
was ſubje& to none of them, and 
would obey none of the Laws they 
made, but proteſted great Obedience 
and Subjection to the King. When 
her Officers came to Court, they were 
commanded to declare to the Lady 
Mary, that tho' the King was young 
in Perſon, yet his Authority was now 
as great as ever: That thoſe who have 
his Authority, and act in his Name, are 
to be obeyed; and tho' they, as ſingle 
Perſons, were her humble Servants; 
yet when they met in Council, they 
acted in the King's Name, and ſo were 
to be conſidered by all the King's Sub- 
jects as if they were the King himſelf: 
They had indeed {worn to obey the late 
King's Laws, but that could bind them 
no longer than they were in Force; 
and being now repealed, they were no 
more Laws; other Laws being made in 
their Room : There was no Exception 
in the Laws, all the King's Subjects 
were included in them; and for a Refor- 
mation in Religion made when a King 
was under Age, one of the moſt perfect 
that was recorded in Scripture was ſo 
carried on, when Joſiah was much 
younger than their King was: There- 
fore they gave them in Charge to per- 
ſwade her Grace, (for that was her 
Title) to be a good Example of Obe⸗ 
dience, and not to encourage peeviſh 
and obſtinate Perſons, by her Stiffneſs. 
But this Buſineſs was for ſome Time 
laid aſide. LA 1 ff 3 5 ak The Mans 
Abd now the Reformation Was to yer ot 
be carried on to the eſtabliſhing of a cxn:57 
Form of Doctrine, which ſhould con- ines 


in the Sa- 


"<> 
* 2 


tain the chief Points of Religion. In 'cramen; 
order to which, there was this Year * incl. 
great Enquiry made into many particu- 

lar Opinions, and chiefly concerning 

the preſence of CHtts'r in the Sacra- 
ment. There was no Opinion, for 


aden the Pie contended mere 
n 


eople generally believed more blindly 


and firmly, as if à ſtrong” Belief were 


nd by Oath" to maintain. She | nothing elſe but winking very hard, 


* 


The Prieſts, becauſe they accoùnted it 
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the chief Support now left of their 
falling Dominion, which being kept 


up, might in Time retrieve all the relt. 


For while it was believed, that their 
Character qualified them for ſo ſtrange. 
and mighty a Performance, they muſt 
needs be held in great Reverence. 
The People, becauſe they thought they 


received the very Fleſh of CHRIS T, 
and ſo ing 
ouz's expreſs Declaration to the con- 


( notwithſtanding our SAVI- 


trary; that the Fleſh profiteth nothing ) 
looked on thoſe who went about to 
perſwade them otherwiſe, as Men that 
intended to rob them of the greateſt 
Privilege they had. And therefore it 
was thought neceſſary to open this 
fully, before there ſhould be any 
Change made in the Doctrine of the 


Church. 


. Tus Lutherans ſeemed to agree 
with that which had been the Doctrine 
of the Greek Church, that in the Sa- 
crament there was both the Subſtance 
of Bread and Wine, and CH&R1sST's Bo- 
dy likewiſe. Only many of them de- 
fended it by an Opinion that was 


thought a- kin to the Eutychian Hereſy, 


that his humane Nature by Virtue of 
the Union of the Godhead, was every 


where: Though even in this Way it 


did not appear, that there was any 


ferings of CHRIST. 


patient in his. Temper, and t 

| given to. diflate, 

huis. Doctrine 7 
undecent Way o 


» 


ſpecial Preſence in the Sacrament, more 
than in other Things. Thoſe of 
Switzerland had, on the other Hand, 
taught that the Sacrament. was only an 
Inſtitution to commemorate the Suf- 
| | This, becauſe it 
was intelligible, was thought by many 
too. low and mean a. Thing, and not 
equal to the high Expreſſions that are in 
the Scripture, of its being the Commu- 
nion of the Body and Blood of CHRIST. 
The Princes of Germany ſaw what 
Miſchief was like to follow on the 
Diverſity of Opinions in explaining the 
Sacrament; and as Luther, being im- 
90 much 

took it very ill to ſee 

o rejected; fo by the 
f Writing in Matters of 
Controverſy „to Which the Germans 
are too much inclined, this Difference 
turned to à direct Breach among them. 


f 


La 2% 


much to have n theſe mug of 


The Landgrave-of Heſſe, bad, laboured 


Opinion laid aſleep, . fince nothing gave 


their common Enemies ſuch Advantage, 
as their quarrelſihg among themſelves. 


Martin Bucer Was pf a 


r, and had found a middle Opinion 


* 


« f 
w Ah + 


, 


The RR FORMAT to N of the | 


underſtood, 
more than a Remembrance, to wit, a 


of CHRIST in the Sacrament; that in 


| general a Real Preſence ought to be 
aſſerted, and that the Way of explaining 


It ought not to be anxiouſly enquired 
into: And with him Calvin agreed, 
that it was truly the Body and Blood 
of CHRIST, not figuratively, but real- 


general Expreſſions was, that thereb 

they hoped to have ſilenced the Debates 
between the German and Helvetian 
Divines, whoſe Doctrine came likewiſe 
to be received by many of the Cities of 
the Empire, and by the Elector Pala- 
tine, Dr. Burnet ſays, among Martin 
Bucer's Papers, he met with an origi- 
nal Paper of Luther's, in which he was 
willing to have that Difference thus 
ſettled : “ "Thoſe of the Auſburg Con- 


* and Wine, and "thoſe of the Helve- 
** CHRIST's Body was truly. preſent, 
* and ſo without any further Curioſi- 
* ties in the Way of explaining it, in 
“ which Divines might uſe. their Li- 


5 


A” 


But how this came to take no Effect, 
he faith he doth not underſtand.” It 
was alſo thought that this Way of ex- 


able to bear the Opinion of the Sacra- 
ments being only a Figure; but where- 
in this Real Preſence conſiſted, was not 
ſo eaſy to be made out, Some explain- 


Law, that in the Sacrament there was a 
real Application of the Merit of 
CHRIST's Death, to thoſe who re- 


theſe had this to ſay for themſelves, 
that the Words of the Inſtitution do not 
call the Elements ſimply CRHRILST's Bo- 
dy and Blood, but his Body broken, 
and bis Blood ſhed, and that therefore 
CHRIST was really preſent, as he was 
crucified, ſo that the Importance of 
Really vas Effectually. Others thought 
all Ways of explaining the Manner of 
the, Preſence were | needleſs Curioſities, 
and apt to ' beget Differences: That 
therefore the Doctrine was to be eſta- 


| ſtanding it, it was to be eſteemed a 


d this Matter, tho not ſo eaſy to * MyRery. This ſeems to have been 


Bucer's 


* 


He thought there was 


Communication of the Body and Blood 


ly preſent. The Advantage of theſe 


« feſſion ſhould declare, that in the 
Sacrament there was truly Bread 


tian Confeſſion ſhould declare, that 


berty, the Difference ſhould end. 


preſſing the Doctrine would give -leaſt 
Offence; for the People were ſcarce 


ed it more intelligibly in a Sence of 


ceived it worthily: So that CHRIST, 
as crucified, was really preſent; and 


bliſhed.in general Words, and to fave the 
Labour both of explaining and under- 


Bucer's Opinion; but Peter Martyr in 
elined more to the Helvetians. 
THERE were publick Püpertocd 
about held this Tear both at Oxford and 
Cambridge upon this Matter. At Ox- 
ford the Popiſh Party did ſo encourage 
themſelves: by the Gentlenels of Cran- 
mer's Temper, that they became upon 
this Head inſolent out of Meaſure, 
Peter Martyr had read in the Chair 
concerning the Preſence of Chriſt in 
the Sacrament, which he explained ac- 
cording to the Doctrine of the Helve- 
tian Churches: Dr. Smith did, upon 
this, reſolve to contradict Him openly | 
ia the Schools, and challenge him to 
diſpute on theſe Points; and had 
1 ught many thither, who ſhould by 
their Clamours and Aj pplauſes run him 
5 G Yer this was not ſo ſecretly laid, 
but aFriend of Peter Martyr” 8 brought 
him Word of it before he had come 
from his Houſe, and perſuaded him 
not to go to the Schächk that Day, and 
ſo diſapoint Smith. But he looked on 
that as ſo mean a Thing, that he 
would by no means comply with it. 
90 he Went to the Divinity Schools; 
on his Way one bropght him a Chal: 
lenge from Smith to 15 ute with him 
concerning the Eucharift, He went on 
and took his, Place in the Chair, where 
he behaved himſelf” wich an equal 
Meaſure of Courage and Diſcretion? v 
He gravely checked Smith's s Preſump- 


TT” TS 


publick 
maps a- 


tions 
4 


f 


1 


Diſpute; but was reſolved to have his 
Reading that Day, nor 1 he 
engage in a publick Diſpute lthbut 
Leave from the e King's Council: Upon 


ek of ENG LAND. 


might be. diſcharged of an 


3 


4 


hs 


- 1 ridiculous: 1 and the Proteſtants laid. 


hold on that Advantage, which ſuck 


great Authorities gave them to diſpa- 
rage it. They ſet up another Way of 
| Diſputing from the Ofginal Text of 
| the Scripture in Greek and Hebrew, 
which ſeemed a more proper Thing in 
Matters of Divinity, than the Metaphy- 
fical Language of the Schoolmen, 
ITuis whole Matter being refer red 
to'the Privy Council, they appointed 


{ſome Delegates to hear and preſide in 


the Diſputations: But Dr. Smith being 
brovght in ſome Trouble, either for Ty 

Tumult, or upon ſome other account, 
was forced to put in Sureties for his 
good Behaviour: He deſiring that he 
further 


Proſecution, made 'the moſt humble 


| ſubmiſſion to Cranmer that was poſſible; 


and being thereupon ſet at Liberty, he 
fled out of the Kingdom; it is ſaid he 
went firſt to Scotland, and from 
thence to Flanders. But not long after 
this Peter Martyr had a Diſputation 
before the Commiſſioners ſent by the 
King, who were the Biſhop of Lincoln, 
Dr. Cox, then Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity, . and ſome others; in which 
Treſhaw , Chadſey and Morgan, 
diſputed; againſt choſe three Propofi- 
tions: J. in the Sacrament of Thank(- ; 
giving there is no Tranſubſtantiation of 


Bread and Wine in the Body and Blood 
of Chriſt, 
_ tion; and ſaid, he did not decline a 


II. The Body or Blood. 
f Chriſt 'is not carnally or corporal- 
|1y in the Bread and Wine, nor as others 
uſe to ſay, under the Bread and Wine. 
III. The. Bagy and Blood of Chriſt 
are united to "Bread and Wine Sacra- 


_ this a Tumultwas like to riſe, fo th 
 Vice-Chan 
Up : Feet Þ 


ney ſaid he was ready: 
5 5 that 155 hat 


1 77 


lor ſent for them before 


— | 


mentally.” Ridley Was ſent alſo to 
Cambrid ge, with, ſome. others of the 
King's eee where, on the 
20th, 24th, and 27 th of June there 
Were publick Diſhojations on theſe two, 


Al 
ny Tranſubſtartiatio! doe Ns” pro- 

30 manifeſt Words * 

« of, rotz ; nor can 


It be neceſſarily. 


($6) ved by the plain an 


| Dan 0 Ny of x that? alen Wag! e eollecged from it; 9 Jet „ dee | 
chief Strength ; for they had little“ x the. en of the Autient | 
_ other Leattng, but 4 flight of toffitig] thers, 0 e e 
" ſome Art ments from Hand to Hand: 1 _ In the ph 8 


ws 4 gibberiſh Kind of Language, 
that ſounded like ſümewhat that 34 
ſublime; bur had really, nothing Undet 
it. By "conſtant Pradtiſe they were | 
very 1 nimble at this” Sort, of; Legerae|'G 
8 5 f Which both Erafinrus and Sir 


Tho. More: "with 6: other earned" 
dien e of: "us va made ety 
Ne 10 n e 


40 3 be Ronembran E. of Chi 
<0" 3 and .of Thankſgiving. 

N defended” theſe, Wy 
nedale, © geg ewick, 


| 7 
2 


6 , nes” "againlt, "them the: 
it Dy. and che ee "Day Glyn. 
000 he contr: opolitions, and” 


N 


Perv, Grindal, Galt, 


Pilkington, 
Un 


"Om 
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diſputed againſt them. On the third 
Day the Diſpute went on, and was 


| Tarwned up in a learned Determination 


Edwar 


by Ridley againſt the cor; 44 Pre- 
Hence, There 8 been alſo a long 
Diſputation in The Fair on the 
falle Subject, but of this we have 
nothin remaining, but what King 

Pk in his. Journal. Ridley 
had, by reading Bertram's Book of the 


Body and Blood of Chriſt, been firſt 


ſet on to examin well the Old Opinion | 


concerning the Preſence of Chriſt's 
very Fleſh and Blood in the Sacrament ; 
and wondering to find that in the gth 
Century that Opinion was ſo much con- 


 troverted, and ſo learnedly writ againſt 


| n ben 


The Man- 


by one of the moſt eſteemed Men of 


that Age, began to conclude, that it 
was none of. rhe antient Dodrines of 
the Church, but lately brought in, and 
not full received, till after Bertram's 
Age. 12 communicated the Matter 
with Cranmer, and they ſet themſelves. 
to examin it with more than ordinary 
Care. Cranurer afterwards, gathered 
all the Ar e about it into the 
Book which he writ on that Subject; 

to which Gardiner ſet out an Anſwer 
under the diſg uiſed. 11 8 5 of Marcus 


r PHY lültttatton rg 


ner of the Bread, and TY It, 80 that his Words, 


Preſence 
explained 


according of the Bread: 


to the 
Scripture. 


This is my 10 could only be meant 


ow the Bread could 
not be his Body literally. He himſelf. 
allo calls the Cup, The 
"Vine, St. Paul calls it, The Bread. 
that we brake, and the C Crap, that we. 
bleſs; and {peaking of it afte1 

bleſſed, calls it, That Bread and that 
Cup. For the Reaſon of that E 
ſion, This is my. d it was con- 


_ fidl crea” that 55 Pfei les. to, whomy 


that they 


trill "the Paſchal, 


Iraelt es When "he {mote the: 
of * "t e 


ist 
5 being 


Moſaica Rites, Watt needs b ve, un- 
Gerdes the in 150 


Senſe they 1 * Tn) 8 Words, con- 


Lamb, Which. is 
called the LokDd's : Paſſover. : Ph 

t that,” a for the 
foyer was the neel's pailily flips b the 


ir born 
Ne Pal the pb. Was 


; ; ih nd X uy Ver, ad, i was 
Dee g 1 1 


Fai of, vs 


r_it Was 


Xpref: | 


ke t lus, "were. Jews; "and | 
accuftoined. to the 


ſame 


Logp's, 


The) * — of. the 


the Memorial of it: Aud thus Chriſt 
ſubſtituting the Euchariſt to the 
Paſchal Lee, uſed ſuch. an Expr eſſi- 
| on, calling it his Body, in the fan 


Manner of ſpeaking as the Lamb was 
This was 


called the Lord's Paſſover. 
plain enough, for his Diſciples could 
not well underſtand him in any; other 
Senſe, than that to which they had 


been formerly, accuſtomed... n the 


Scripture + many ſuch Fi ce ul Ex- 
preſſions occur frequent y. 


Chriſt, he is ſaid to Baptize with 
the Hol r GrosT and with Fire; And 
ſuch as are Baptized, are ſaid to put on 
Chriſt :: Which were Figurative Ex- 
preſſions: As alſo in the Sacrament of 
the Logp's Supper, the Cup 1 is called 
the New | Teſtament in Chriſt's 
Blood, which is an. Expreſſion full of 


Figure. - Farther it is obſerved, that, 
that Sacrament was inſtituted for 2 Re- 
and of his 


membrance of Chriſt , 
Death: Which implied, that he was to 
be remembred. Nor was it ſi imply ſaid, 


that the Elements were his Body bro- 


ken, and his Blood ſhed, fas is, they 


were theſe as ſuffering on the Croſs; 


which as they could not bę underſtood 
e Berger for Chriſt did inſtitute. this 
dacrament before he had ſuffered on 
| the Croſs; ſo now Chriſt muſt be 
preſent in the Sacrament, not as . glori- 


| Hed 3 in Heaven, but as ſuffering on the 
Pd el. From, thoſe Places were it is 
15 that Chriſt is in Heaven, and 
that he is ta continue there, they ar- 


gued, that he was not to be any more 


upon Earth. And-thoſe Words in the 
6th, of St. John, of eating Chriſt's | 


Fleſh, and drinkin his{Blogd, they 
Were ſaid to be une erſtool ö 
Sacrament; ſince Pang 175 the 
Sacrament une rchyly; 
cannot: be ſaid. that, 
Life in the 


all chat did ſe bat his Fleſh had 


can gnly be 5 0 Figuratively of 
receiving Faith, 48. himſelf 
there e pling? it 7 Ants ſo in he End of 
that, . Piſco ſcaurſe, - forme. were 
\artle) at that, Y pat 177. 5 him- 


= 


ſe e 9 4 Key to the hen 

5 . 18 Ne Fla were ork 1 204 Li 
and tha Fleſh profited noting, ; 

2 


10 t ickned. I 
20 18 15 ny, i Pa 4 b 
e * a * 


In Bap- 
tiſm, the other Sacrament inſtituted by 


not of the 


and of, them it 
t they have eternal 
t Chi there ſaid. 
of them, that Nec e him in the Senſe 
that was meant in that Chapter, that 
Eternal 

Life in them; therefore theſe a, Words 


And 
the 
ther: 


* 


ing oft expreſſed by the Prophets, by 


the Figure of eating and drinking, he, 
upon the Occaſion of the People's com- 


ing to him after he had fed them with 


_ a few Loaves, did diſcourſe of their be- 


lieving, 1n theſe dark Expreſſions; 
which did not ſeem to relate to the Sa- 
crament, ſince it was not then inſtitu- 


ted. They alſo argued from 'Chriſt's 


appealing to the Senſes of his Hearers, 


in his Miracles, and eſpecially in his 


Diſcourſes upon bis Reſurrection, that 
the Teſtimony of Senſe was to be re- 


ceived, where the Object was duly ap- 


plied, ahd the Senſe not vitiated. 


N T hey alſo alledged natural Reaſons a- 
gainſt a Body's being in more Places 


than one, or being in a Place in the 


Manner of a Spirit, ſo that the Sub- 


ſtance of a compleat Body, could not 


be in a Crumb of Bread, or Drop of 


Wine; and argued, that fince the Ele- 


ments "after Conſecration, would nou- 


riſh, might putrify, or could be poi- 
ſoned, theſe Things clearly evinced, 


That 'the Subſtance 5 Bread and Wine 


And from 


the Fa- 
chers. 


it Bread 
nouriſned the Body, as! Juſtin Martyrs 


remained 1 in the Sacrament. 
From this they went to examin the 
Antient Fathers. Some of them called 
and Wine; others faid it 


others, that it was digeſted in the Sto- 
mach, and went into the Draught, as 


= Origen. Some called it a Figure of 


Chuiſt's Body, fo Tertullian, and 
St, Auſtin; others called the men 


Types and Signs, ſo almoſt all the An- 


tient Liturgies, and the Greek Fathers 
* In the Creeds of the Church 
profeſſed,” that Chriſt ſtill ſate 


i on he Right Hand of Gop; the Fa- 


or did really 


thers argued from thence, that he was 
in Heaven, and not on Earth. And 
the Marcionites, and other Hereticks, 
denying that Chriſt had a true Body, 
ſuffer, the Fathers ap- | 
pealed in that to the Teſtimony" of 


Sen, as Infallible, And St. Aufi 
5 Sung Rules concerning Figurative 


Speeches in Scripture; one is this, 


that they muſt be taken F ipuritively, 


where in the Literal Senſe the Fhing 
were 4 Crime; winch! he applies 10 
theſe Werds of eating Chriſt's Fleſh,: 
and drinking bis Blood. But that ob 
which they ot the Streſs of the whole 
aſe, 1227 to the Doctrine of the Fa- 
lers, was the Reaſoning that they uſed 
againſt the ana who Taid that 
Chriſt's! Body and Humane [Nature 


Weite an up by his Divinity.” being obly, 
We Ee hel 


FT" 2 ork 1 


* 8 e 
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Euchariſt being 
and Blood, in which they ſaid 
Chriſt's Preſence did convert the 
dubſtance of the Bread and Wine into 
his own Fleſh and Blood; ſo in the 
| like manner, ſaid they, his Godhead 
had converted the Manhood into 
itſelf: Againſt this, Gelaſius Biſhop of 
Rome, and Theodoret, one of the 
learnedeſt Fathers of his Age, argue in 
plain Words, That the Subſtance of the 
Bread and Wine remained, as it was 
formerly; in its own Nature, and 
Form; and from their Opinion of the 
Preſence of Chriſt's Body in it, 
without converting the Elements, Ney 
turned the Argument to ſhew how the 
Divine and Humane Nature can be to- 
= in Chriſt, without the one's 
eing changed by the other. Peter 
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called Chriſt's Body 


Martyr had brought over with him 


the Copy of a Letter of St. 1 867 
tome's, which he found in a M. S. 

| Florence, written to the ſame Parpoſe, 
and on the ſame Argument: Which 
was the more remarkable, becauſe that 


| Chryſoſtome had ſaid higher Things in 


his Sermons and Commentaries con- 
cerning Chriſt's being preſent in the 
Jemen, than any of all the Fa- 
thers; but it appeared by this Letter, 
that thoſe high Expreſſions were no 
other than Rhetorical Figures of 
Speech to beget a great Reverence to 
this Inſtitution; and from hence it was 
reaſonable to judge that ſuch were the 
like Expreſſions, in other Fathers, and 
that they were nevertheleſs of Chryſo- 
ſtome's Mind touching the Preſence of 
| Chriſt i in this Sacrament. That Epiſtle 
of his does lie ſtill unpubliſhed, tho? a 
very learned Man not long ago in France 

cured à Copy of it: But thoſe 
E Hat Church know the Conſequence 
that the Printing of it would have, and 
ſo it ſeeins are reſolved to ſuppreſs i it, 
if they can. From all theſe Things it 
was plain, that the the Fathers be- 
Herta there was an extraordinary Vir- 
tue in the Sacrament, and an unaccoun- 
table Preſence of Chriſt in it, yet 
they thought not of Franſubſtantiation, 


nor any Thing like 1 it. But when Dark. | 


ney! and Iphorarice crept into the 
Church, the People were apt to by 
lieveany Thing that was incredible: 


ternal Pa geantry, ' The Prieſts alſo 
nowing little of the Scriptures, and 
„or chiefly, converſant -in 
co Writings * Antients, that had 


"Tour 


[Atwd/were! willing enough to [ſupport 
ſuch Opinions as turned Religion into 
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highly extolled the Sacrament, came 
enerally to take up the Opinion of 
the corporal Preſence; and being ſoon: 
apprehenſive ; of the great Eſteem it 
would bring to them, cheriſhed it 
much. In the gth Century, Bertram, 
Rabanus, Maurus, Amalarius, and. 
Joannes Scotus, all writ agaiaſt it: 
Nor were any of them cenſured or con- 
demned for their Opinions. It was 
plainly and ſtrongly contradicted by 
ſome Homilies that Were in the Saxon 
Tongue, in which not a few of Ber- 
tram's Words occur; particularly in that 
which was to be read in the Churches 
on Eaſter-Day. But in the 21th or 
r2th Century it came to be univerſal- 
1y received; as indeed any Thing 
would have been that much advanced 
the Dignity of Prieſthood. And it 
was farther advanced by Pope Innocent 
the IIld, and ſo eſtabliſhed in the 
fourth Council of Latetan; That ſame 
Council, in which the rooting out of 
Hereticks, and the Pope's Power of 
depoſing Heretical Princes, and giving 
their Dominions to others, were alſo 


decreed. „ 
Bur there was another curious Re- 
mark made of the Progreſs of this Opi- 
nion. When the Doctrine of the cor- 
. Preſence was firſt received in the 
Weſtern Church, they believed that 


be thus mangling his Body, and eating 
it up in Gobbets, ſo the Maxims they 
ſet up about the Extenſion of Matter, 
and. the Manner of Spirits filling a 
Space, made them think of a moe 
decent Way of explaining this pro- 
digious Myſtery. They taught, that 


is 


| 


| 
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ody, in 


lice, that there was one intixe B 


ere Gad and Drop; l ce th 


\tians, Upon this many argued, that 
be Myſteries. of the Trinity, and- 


dived! from Seripture, as almoſt all 


Body was no more broken, but "upon 


every breaking of the Hoſt, a new 


whole Body flew off from tlie other 
Parts, which yet remained an intire 
Body, notwithſtanding that Diminu- 
tion. And then the former Miracles 
being contrary to this Conceit, were 
laid aſide, and new ones invented, 
fitted for this Explanatisn, by which 
Chriſt's Body was believed preſent 
after the Manner of a Spirit. It was 
given out, that he ſometimes appeared 
as a: Child all in Rays upon the Hoſt, 
ſometimes with Angels about him, or 
ſometimes in his Mother's Afins. . And 
that the Senſes might give as little 
Contradiction as was poſſible, inſtead of 
a Loaf they bleſſed then only Wafers, 
which are ſuch a Shadow of Bread as 
might more eaſily agree with their 
Doctrine of the Accidents of Bread be- 
ing only preſent: And leſt a larger 
Meaſure of Wine might have encours- 
ed the People to have thought it was 
Wine til}, by the ſenfble Effects of it, 
that came alſo to be denied them. 
This was the Subſtance of the Ar- 


$ 


| gumehts that were in thoſe! Writings : 


But an Opinion that had been ſo gene- 
rally received, was not of a ſudden to 
be altered. Therefore they, went on 
ſlowly in diſcoſſing it, and thereby did 
the better diſpoſe the People to re- 


'ceive what they intended afterwards to 


eſtabliſh concerning it. And this was 
the State of Religion for this Lear. 


Ar this Time there were many 1 
bs... o 1 | K - 8 Proceed- 
Anabaptiſts in ſeveral Parts of England, ings «- 


They were generally Germans, whom 
the Revolutions there had forced to 


5 


change their Seats.” Upon Luther's 
firſt preaching in Germany, there aroſe 
many, who building on ſome of his 
Principles, carried Things much for- 
ther than he did. The chief Founda- 
tion he laid down was, That the Serip- 


ture was to be the only Rule of Chriſ- 
that 


2hziſt's: Incarnation and Sufferings, 
of the Fall of Man, and the Aids of 
Grace were indeed Philoſophical Sub- 

tilties, and only pretended to be de- 


LY 


| Opinions of Religion were; a nd there- 7 

fore; they rejected them. Among theſe, 
the Baptiſm of Infants was one. They 
held; that to be no Baptiſin, and ſo 
were te baptized : But from this which 
was malt taken Notice of, as being a 
Viſidle Thing, they carried all the 
generab Name of Anabaptiſts. —4 
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of them being a Qu 


theſe there were two Sorts moſt re- 
markable. The one was of thoſe who 


only thought that Baptiſm ought not 
to be given but to. thoſe who. were of 
an Age capable of Inſtruction, and who 
did earneſtly defire it. This Opinion 
they grounded on the Silence of the 

New Teſtament about the Baptiſm of 
Children; they obſerved, that our 


Saviour commanding the Apoſtles to 


baptize, did join Teaching with it; 
and they ſaid, the great Decay of 
Chriſtianity flowed from this Way of 


making Children Chriſtians before they 


underſtood what they did. Theſe 
were called the Gentle or Moderate 
Anabaptiſts. But others who carried 
that Name, denied almoſt the Princi- 


R * 


5 75 of the Chiſtian Doctrine, and were 


en of fierce and barbarous Tempers. 


They had broke out into à general 


Revolt over Germany, and raiſed the 


War called the Ruſtick, War; and 


poſſeſſing themſelves of Munſter, made 
one of their Teachers, John of Leyden, 


their King, under the Title of the 

King of the New Jeruſalem. Some of 
them ſet up a Fantaſtical unintelligible 
Way of talking of Religion, which they 
turned all into Allegories: Theſe being 


Joined in the common Name of Ana- 


Hagztilts with the other, brought chem 


alſo under an ill Character. 
O the zath of April there was a 


* Complaint brought to the Council, 
that with the Strangers that were come 
7 . ( 4 

"Into England, ſome of that Perſuaſion 


Had come over, and were diſſeminating 


their Errors, and. making Proſelites: 
- So a Commiſſion was ordered for the 
"Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops 


of Ely, Worceſter, Weſtminſter, Chi- 


©. cheſter, Lincoln, and Rocheſter, Sir 
William Petre, Sir Tho. Smith; Dr. 


Cox, Dr. May, and ſome others, three 


TOS 


| 


took the Woman :t 
bs. X x WS 


* Perſons ; That Chriſt was only a 


* Holy Prophet, and not at all Gop; 


That all we had by Chriſt was, that 


e he taught us the Way to Heaven; 
That he took no Fleſh- of the Vir- 


cc 


gin; and that the Baptiſm of In- 


fants was not profitable. One of 


thoſe who thus abjured was com- 
manded to carry a Faggot next Sun- 


day at St. Paul's, where there ſhould 


be a Sermon ſetting forth his Hereſy: 
But there was another of theſe extream 
obſtinate, Joan Bocher, commonly cal- 
led Joan of Kent. She denied that 


„ Chriſt was truly incarnate of the 
“Virgin, whoſe Fleſh being ſinful, he 
could take none of it: But the Word 


* by the Conſent of the inward Man 
+. inthe Virgin, took Fleſh of her: 
theſe were her Words. They took 
much Pains about her, and had many 
Conferences with her; but ſhe was ſo 
extravagantly conceited of her own 
Notions, that ſhe rejected all they ſaid 
with Scorn: Whereupon ſhe was ad- 
judged an obſtinate Heretick, and ſo 


left to the Secular Power. This being 


returned to the Council, the good King 
was moved to ſign a Warrant for Burn- 
ing her, but could not be prevailed on 


to do it. He thought it a Piece of 


Cruelty too, like that which they had 
condemned in Papiſts, to burn any for 
their Conſciences. And in a long Diſ- 
courſe he had with Sir Jo. Cheek he 


ſeemed much confirmed in that Opi- 
nion. Cranmer was employed to per- 
ſuade him to fign the Warrant. 
argued from the Law of Moſes, by 
which Blaſphemers were to be ſtoned: 

He told the King, he made a Difference 


He 


between Errors in other Points of Di- 


vinity, and thoſe which were directly 


againſt the Apoſtles Creed: That theſe 
were Impieties againſt Go D, which a 


Prince, as being Go p's Deputy, ought 
| to puniſh; as the King's Deputies were 
obliged to puniſn Offenders, againſt the 
King's Perſon. 


. Theſe Reaſons did 
rather filence than ſatisfy the young 


King, who ftill thought it a hard Thing 
[Cas in Truth it was) to proceed ſo 


ſeverely in ſuch Caſes: So he ſet his 


Hand to the Warrant, with Tears in 


his Eyes, ſaying to Cranmer, That if 
he did Wrong, ſince it was in Submiſſi- 
on to his Authority, he ſhould anſwer 
for it to Gop. This ſtruck the Arch - 
biſhop with much Horror, fo he was 


very unwilling to have the Sentenoe 
executed: And both he, and Ridley 


4 


in Cuſtody to 
their 


. 
2 
” 
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An Ana- Sentence was executed on her, the 2d 


baptiſt 


burnt. 3 8 .. . 25 
preaching at her Burning: She carried 


undecently, and in the End was 


| bu n 4 


| Goſpel, and was made oft Uſe of by 


tutes made about it were only for making 


that which was grounded on a Writ at 


accuſed for ſaying that Gop the Father 


of Kent was, and on the 25th of April 


to leflen the Credit of ' thoſe who had 


in Queen — 85 Days, juſtifying her 
Severity again the roteſtants, theſe 


tutes for Burning Hereticks had been 


the 6th of April 1551, he was con- 


not to eat above once in two Days, 
and before he did eat, would lie ſome 


ſo contemptuouſly, that at laſt the 


of May the next Lear, Biſhop Scory 


Hherſelf then as ſhe» had done in the 
former Parts of her Proceſs, very 


Exits Action was much cenſured, as 
being contrary to the Clemency of the 


the Papiſts, who ſaid it was plain that 


the Reformers were only againſt Burn- 


ing, when they were in Fear of it them- 
ſelves. The Woman's Carriage made 
her be look'd on as a frantick Perſon, 
fitter for Bedlam than a Stake. People 
had generally believed that all the Sta- 


repealed; but now, when the Thing 
was better ' confidered, it was found, 
that the Burning of Hereticks was done 
by the Common Law, ſo that the Sta- 


the Conviction more eaſy, and the re- 
pealing the Statutes did not take away 


Common Law. To end all this Matter 
at once, two Years after this, one 
George Van-Pare, a Dutchman, being 


was only Gob, and that Chriſt was 
not very God; he was dealt with 
long to abjure, but would not: So on 
demned in the ſame Manner that Joan 
was burnt in Smithfield : He ſuffered 
with great Conſtancy of Mind, and 
kiſſed the Stake and Faggots that were 
Writer faith, That he was a Man of 
moſt wonderful ſtrict Life, that he uſed 
Time in his Devotion proſtrate on the 
Ground. All this they made Uſe of 
ſuffered formerly; for it was ſaid, they 


ſelves: And in all the Boeks publiſhed 


and no Fart of Craniner's Life expoſed 
bim more chan this did. It was ſaid 


he had eonſented both ta Eembert s and 


Ie ROMA TToR of the 


their Houſes, to ſee if they could per- 
ſuade her. But ſhe continued, by Jeers 
and other Inſolencies, to carry herſelf 


Anne Astew's Death, in the former 
Reign, who both ſuffered for Opinions 


which he himſelf held now: And he 
had now procured the Death of theſe 
two Perſons, and when he was brought 
to ſuffer himſelf afterwards, it was 
called a juſt Retalliation on him. One 
Thing was certain, that what he did in 
this Matter, flowed from no Cruelty 
of Temper in him, no Man being fur 
ther from that black Diſpoſition: of 
Mind; but it was truly the Effect of 
thoſe Principles, by which he governed 
TTC 


who only denied Infant Baptiſm, there 
were no Severities uſed to them; but 
ſeveral Books were written againſt them, 
to which they wrote ſome Anſwers. 
It was ſaid that Chriſt allowed little 
Children to be brought to Him, and 
faid, Of ſuch was the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and bleſſed be them: Now if 
they were capable of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, they muſt be regenerate, for 
Chriſt ſaid, none but-ſuch as were born 
of Water, and of the Spirit, could enter 
into it. St. Paul had alſo called the 
Children of believing Parents Holy, 
which ſeemed to relate to ſuch a Con- 
ſecration of them as was made in Ba 

tiſm. And Baptiſm being the Seal of 
Chriſtians, in the room of Circumciſion 
among the Jews, it was thought the 


Fon the other Sort of Anabaptiſts, Dia 

e concern- 
ing In- 
fant Bap- 
tiſm, 


one was as applicable to Children as 
the other. And one Thing was ob- 
ſerved, that the whole World: in that 


Age having been baptized in their In- 
fancy, if that Baptiſm was Nothing, 

then there were none truly baptized in 
Being; but all were in the State of 
meer Nature: Now it did not ſeem 


reaſonable that Men who were not bap- 
to burn him. Of this Pare, a Popiſn 


tized themſelves, ſhould go and baptize 
others : And therefore the firſt Heads 


of that Sect, not being rightly baptized 


themſelves, ſeemed not to act with any 
Authority when they went to baprize 
others. The Practice of the Church, ſo 
early begun, and continued without 
Diſpute for ſo many Ages, was at leaſt 


5 a certain Confirmation of a Thing, 
ſay now, that Men of harmleſs Lives,” 
might be put to Death for Hereſy, by 


the Confeſſion of the | Reformers them. fulneſs, tho* not any Peremptory, but 


which had (to ſpeak moderately) ſo good 
Foundations in Scripture for the Fe. 3 


» 
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only probable Proof for the Practice 
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Tuxss are all the Errors in Opinion Te De 


There was alſo another Sort of People, nun, 
t Age bal 
Some there 


of whom all the good Men of that 


trine ot 
predeſti- 


Cuuxen of ENGLAND. 


were called Goſpellers, or Readers of 
the Goſpel, who were a Scandal to the 
Doctrine they profeſſed. In many Ser- 
mons there are ſevere. Expoſtulations 


with theſe, and heavy Denunciations of 


9 againſt them. But not any 
Thing objected to them, as to their 
Belief; ſave wy that the Doctrine of 
Predeſtination having been generally 
taught by the Reformers, many of this 
Seck began to make ſtrange Inferences 
from it; reckoning, that ſince every 
Thing was decreed, and the Decrees 
bf Go Þ could not be fruſtrated, there- 
fore Men were to leave , themſelves to 
be carried by theſe Decrees. This 
drew ſome into great Impiety of Life, 
and others into Deſparation. The Ger- 
mans ſoon ſaw the ill Effects of this 
Doctrine. Luther changed his Mind 
about it, and Melancthon openly writ 
aàgainſt it: And ſince that Time the 
whole Stream of the Lutheran 
Churches has run the other Way, But 
both Calvin and Bucer were {till for 
maintaining the Doctrine of theſe De- 
ctees; only they warned the People 
not to think much of them, ſince they 
were Secrets which Men could 
penetrate into; but they did not ſo 
clearly ſhew how theſe Conſequences 
did not flow from ſuch Opinions. 
Hooper, and many other good Writers, 
did often dehort People from entering 
into theſe Curiofities; and a Caveat 
to that ſame Purpoſe was put after- 
wards into the Article of the Church 
about Predeſtination. 


Tunes ONE ill Effect of the Difſbluteneſs 


of People's Manners broke out violent- 
ly this Summer, occaſioned by the In- 
clofing of Lands. While the Monaſte- 
ries ſtood, there were great Numbers 
of People maintained about theſe 
Houſes; theit Lands were eaſily let out, 
and many were relieved by them: But 


now, the Numbers of the People en- 


creaſed mach, Marriage being univer- 
fally allowed; they alſo had more 
Time than formerly, by the Abrogation 
„of many Holydays, and the puting 
down | of Proceſſions and Pilgrimages ; 
ſo that as the Numbers encreaſed, they 
had more Time than they knew how 
to beſtow. © Thoſe who bought in the 
Church-Lands, as they every where 
raiſed their Rents,. of which old Lati- 
mer made great Complaints in one of 
his Court Sermons, ſo they reſolved to 
encloſe their Grounds, and turn them 


to Paſture: For Trade was then rifing 


flaſt, and Corn brought not in {6 much 


oy 


alſo being kept b 


not 


Money as Wooll did. Their Flocks 
| y few Perſons in 
Grounds ſo encloſed, the Landlords 
themſelves enjoyed the Profit which 
formerly the Tenants made out of their 


| Eſtates; and ſo they intended to force 


them to ſerve about them at any ſuch 
Rates as they would allow. By this 
Means the Commons of England ſaw 
they were like to be reduced to great 
Mifery, This was much tomplained 


| of, and ſeveral little Books were writ- 


ten about it. Some propoſed a Sort of 
Agrarian Law, that none might have 
Farms abvve- a ſet Value, or Flocks 
above a ſet Number of 2000 Sheep; 
which Propoſal the ' young King was 
much taken with, as appears in one 
of the Diſcourſes he wrote with his 
own Hand. It was alſo fepreſented, 
that thete was no Care taken of the 


educating of Youth, except of thoſe 


who were bred for Learning; and 
many Things were propoſed to correct 
this; but in the mean time the Com- 
mons ſaw the Gentry were like to re- 
duce them to a very low Condition, 

THE Protector ſeemed much con- 
cerned for the Commons, and often 
ſpoke againſt the Oppreſſion of the 
Landlords. He was naturally juſt and 


compaſſionate, and ſo did heartily 


eſpouſe the Cauſe of the poor People, 
which made the Nobility and Gentry 
hate him much. The former Year, the 
Commons about Hampton-Courr, pe- 
titioned the Protector and Council, 
complaining, that whereas the late 
King in his Sickneſs had encloſed a 
Park there, to divert himſelf with pri- 
vate eaſy Game, the Deer of that Park 


did overlay the Country, and it was a 


great Burden to them; and therefore 
they deſired that it might be diſparked. 
The Councit confidering that it was fo 


near Windfor, and was not uſeful to 


the King, but a Charge rather, ordered 
it to be diſparked, and the Deer to be 
carried to Windſor 5 but with this 
Provifo, that if the King, when he 
came of Age, defired to have a Park 
there, what they did ſhould be no Pre- 
judice to him. There was alſo a Com- 

miſſioti iffued out to enquire about the 
lncloſures and Farms, and whether 
thoſe who hid purchaſed the Abbey 
Lands kept Hoſpitality, to which they 
were bound by the Grants they had of 
them, and whether they encouraged 
Husbandry. But Dr. Burnet faith, he 

finds no Effect of this. And 1ndeed 
there feemed to have been a general ut 


167 


168 1 k 
ſign among the Nobility and Gentry, to 
bring the inferior Sort to that low and 


Po 


ſervile State - to which the Peaſants in 
many other Kingdoms are reduced. In 
the Parliament an Act was carried in 
the Houſe of Lords for imparking 
Grounds ; but was caſt out by the 


Commons: Yet Gentlemen went on 


every where taking their, Lands 1nto 
their own Hands, and. encloſing them. 


The RRrORNMATION of the 


to be better formed; for that County Buy, 
was not only far from the Court, but er 
it was generally inclined to the former formilh 


Many are IN May the Commons did riſe firſt. 


ſoon 


quieted, 


* 


in Wiltſhire, where Sir William Her- 
bert gathered ſome reſolute Men about 
him, and diſperſed them, and ſlew ſome 
of them. Soon after that they roſe 1n 
Suſſex, Hampſhire, Kent, Gloceſterſhire, 
Suffolk, Warwickſhire, Eſſex, Hertford- 


hire, Leiceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, and 
 Rutlandſhire:; 


| but by fair Perſuaſions 
he Fury of the People was a little 
ſtopt, till the Matter ſhould. be repre- 
ſented. to the Council. The Protector 


ſaid, he did not wonder the Commons 


were in ſuch Diſtempers, they being 
ſo oppreſſed, that it was eaſier to die 
once than to periſh for Want; and 
therefore he ſet out a Proclamation, 
contrary to the Mind of the whole 
eh againſt all new, Incloſures ; 
with another, mae the People 
for what was paſt ;. ſo they carried 
themſelves. obediently for the future. 


Commiſſions were alſo ſent every where, 


with an unlimited Power to the Com- 
miſſioners to hear and determine all 
Cauſes about Incloſures, Highways, and 
Cottages. The vaſt Power the Com- 
miſſioners aſſumed was much complain- 


ed of; the Landlords ſaid it was an In- 


vaſion of their Property, to ſubject them 
thus to the Pleaſure of thoſe who were 
ſent to examine the Matters without 
proceeding in the ordinary Courts ac- 


cording to Law. The Commons being 


encouraged by the Favour they heard 


the Protector bore them, and not able 
to govern their Heat, or ſtay for a more 


peaceable Iſſue, did riſe again, but were 
a · new quieted. Yet the Protector be- 
ing oppoſed much by the Council, he 
was not able to redreſs this Grievance 
ſo Holly as the People hoped. ,' So 


In Oxfordſhire: and Devonſhire they 


roſe again, and alſo. in Norfolk and 
Yorkſhire. Thoſe in Oxfordſhire were 
diſſipated by a Force of 1500 Men, led 
againſt them by the Lord Gray. Some 


| Martial: Law, as being in a. State of 


their Dwellings. 17 TS . | 


* 
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Superſtition, . and many of the old 
Prieſts ran in among them. They came 
together on the 1oth of June, being 
Whit-Monday, and in a ſhort Time 
they grew. to be 1000 ſtrong. At Court 
it was hoped this might be as. eafily diſ- 
perſed as the other Riſings were; but 
the Protector was againſt running into 
Extremities, and ſo did not move ſo 
ſpeedily as the Thing required. He, 
after ſome Days, at laſt ſent the Lord 
Ruſſell with a ſmall Force to ſtop their 
Proceedings. And that Lord remember- 
ing well how the Duke of Norfolk had, 
with a very ſmall Army, broken a for- 
midable Rebellion in the former Reign, 
hoped that Time would likewiſe weaken 
and diſ-unite theſe; and therefore he 
kept at ſome Diſtance, and offered to 
receive their Complaints, and ſend them 
to the Council: But theſe Delays gave 
Advantage and Strength to the Rebels; 
who were now led on by ſome Gentle- 
men. Arundel of Cornwall being in 
chief Command: among them; and in 
Anſwer to the Lord Ruſſel, they agreed 
on 15 Articles, the Subſtance of which 


* 


was as follows: 


( 


. and the Decrees of their 
; | 


ſhould be obſerved, 
II.“ That the Act of the fix Arti- 
cles ſhould be again in Force. 

III.“ That the Maſs ſhould be in 


„Latin, and that the Prieſts alone 
„ ſhould receive, | 


* 


IV. That the Sacrament ſhould b 


* 


hanged up, and worſhipped; and 
thoſe who refuſed to do it ſhould ſuf- 
r 

V.“ That the Sacrament ſhould on- 
ly be given to the People at Eaſter, 


“in one Kind, - | 


VI.!“ That Baptifin ſhould be done 


Fore-fathers, 


(c 


cc 
cc 


£& 


"ral Times.” 


VII. “ That Holy Bread, Holy Wa- 
* ter, and Pſalms, be again uſed; and 
that Images be ſet up, with all the 
* other antient Ceremonies. 
VIII. That the new Service ſhould 
be laid afide, ſince it was like a 
* Chriſtmas Game; and the ,old Ser- 
vice again ſhould be uſed: with the 
I/ 
IX. That all Preachers in their 
& Sermons, and Prieſts in their Maſs, 
"ſhould pray. for the Souls in Purga: 


cc 
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I. © That all the General Councils, Tiir 5. 
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5 27 1 55 That the Bible ſbould be call. 
ed in, ſince otherwiſe the Clergy 
could not — confound the There: 
© ticks. | 

Xl. © That Dr. Moreman, and. 
« « Criſpin, ſhould be ſent to them, and 
66 put in their Livirgs, 

XII.“ That Cardinal Pool ſhould | 
be reſtored and made of the King's 
« Council. J 

XIII.“ That every Gentleman might 
have only one Servant for every 
hundred Marks of Wa, Rent that 
ws © ed to him. 

XIV. „ That the Half of the Abbey 
“ and Church-Lands ſhould be taken 
back, and reſtored to two of the | 
chief Abbies in every County; and 
: |, Gtnalltitthe': Chureli-Boxes for ſeven 

Tears ſhould be given to ſuch 


» *iHoufes, "thats ſo devcut Perſons 


might live in them, who ſhould 

pray for the King and the en 

* Aar 

RV Abd: that for their particu- 
« Jar Grievances; they ſhould be re- 
**:drefled, as Humphrey Arundel and 


* the Mayor of Bodmyn ſhould in- 
form the King, for whom 2 71 de- 


455 fired a ſafe Conduct. 


e a 1 feat to the 
Council, the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury was ordered to draw an Anſwer 


ta them: The Subſtance of it was, 


That their Dewands were inſolent, 
ſuch as were dictated to them by ſome 
ſeditious Prieſts: They did not know 
what general Councils had: deereed; 
nor was there any ine in the Church 
of England contrary to them, tho 
many Things had been formerly re- 
ceived which were ſo; and for the 
Decrees, they were framed by the 
Popes to enſlave the World, of which 
he gave ſeveral Inſtances. 
Por the ſix Articles, he ſays, They 
bach not been carried in Parliament if 
the late King had not gone thither in 
Perſon, rz procured that Act, and 
et of his own Accord he ſlackehed ne | 
Execution of it. | 
' Taithe! third, it was range tHat 
aha did not deſire ta know in what 
Terms they worſhipped Gop: And 
for the Mals, the antient Canons re- 
quired the People to communicate in 
it, and the Prayers in the Office of the 
Maſs did ſtill dul that hey were to 


Is 


0 ids <1 7 MOL 
For the Hangios up and adoring the | 
Hoſt, it Was but * _ up! oy Kere 
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Innocent, and Honorius, ad in lone 
Places it bad never' bees: received. 


Per the fifth, the Antient Church 
received that Sactament frequently; and 


in both Kinds. 


To the ſixth, Baptifin! in Caſes of 
Neceſſity was to be adminiſtred at any 


Church it was chiefly done on the 
Eves of Eaſter and Whit- Sunday, of 


which Uſage ſome F dotſteps remained 
ſtill in the old Offices. a 


To the ſeventh, theſe were: lite Fit 
perſtitious Devices: Images were con- 


trary to the Scriptures, firſt ſet up for 


Remembrance, but ſoon after made 
Objeds of Worſhip. ; 


To the eighth, The Ola Setvice had 


many ludicrous Things in it, the new 
was ſimple and grave: If it appeared 
ridiculous to them, it was as the Goſ- 
pel was long 280, Fooliſhneſs to the 


Io the ninth, The Seriptoker ſay no- 
thing of it: It was a ſuperſtitions In- 
vention, derogatory to Chriſt's Death. 


To the tentli, The Scriptures are 


the Word of Go D, and the readieſt 


ſons, : 
To the twelſch, pool had bern at- 


tainted in Parliament for his ſpiteful 
| Writings and Doings _ the late 


King. ; 
To the. thirteenth, - 1t was- - fooliſh 


and unreaſonable: One Servant could 
not do a Man's Buſineſs; and by this, 
many Servants would want Einploy- 
ment. | 


To the PR This) n to 0 


the King, and thoſe who had theſe 
Lands of him; and would be a Means 
to make fo foul A Rebellion be. remem- 
b red in their Prayers. 


n beit no- 


torious Traitors, to whom the King's 


AFTER this, they grew more mo- 


Heide, and ſent eight Articles; 1. Con- 


cerning Baptiſm. 2. About Confirma- 
tion. 3. Of the Maſs... 4, For receiving 


| the Hoſt. 5. For Holy Bread and Wa- 
ters 6. For the old Service. 7. For 


the ſingle Lives of Prieſts. 8. For the 


Six Articles: And concluded, Gop 
| fave the King, for they were His, both 
Body and — To this there was 
an. Anſwer ſent in the, "RISE: Name, 


% 


«i on 


\ 


Time: But out of theſe: Caſes it was 
fit to do it ſolemnly; and in the antient 


Greeks. by © 4 F* 3 "Ig*., . 


Way to confound that which 18 Here- | 
| ſy indeed, 


To the eleventh, Theſe were igno- 
rant, ſuperſtitious, and deceitful Per- 


Council was not to ſubmit themſelves. 


- 
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10 be Reronmantion of the 


on the 8th of July, (ſo long did the 
Treaty with them hold) in which, 
after Expreſſions of the King's Affe tion 
to his People, he taxes their riſing in 
Arms againſt him their King; as con- 
trary to the Laws of Gop: He tells 
them, That they are abus d by their 
Frieſts, as in the Inſtance of Baptiſm, 
which according to the Book, might, 
Neceſſity requiring it, be done at all 
Times: That the Changes that had 
been ſet out, were made after long and 
great Conſultation; and the Worſhip of 
this Church, by the Advice of many 


Biſhops. and Learned Men, was te- 


formed, as near to what Chriſt and his 

. Apoſtles had taught and done, as could 
be; and all Things had been ſettled 

in Parliament. But the moſt ſpecious 
Thing miſled them being that of the 
ing's Age, it was ſhewed them that 

his Blood; and not his Years, gave 
him the Crown: And the State of 
Government requires, that at all Times 
there ſnould be the ſame Authority in 


Princes, and the ſame Obedience in the 


People. It was all penned in a high 
threatening Style, and concluded with 


an earneſt Invitation of them to ſubmit 


to the King's Mercy, as others that had 
riſen had alſo done, to whom he had 
not only ſhewed Merey, but granted 
Redreſs of their juſt Grievances; other- 


wiſe they might meet with the utmoſt 


Severity that Traitors deſerv'd. 
The Rebel · Bur nothing prevailed on this en- 
dense raged Multitude, whom the Prieſts in- 


headed by flamed with all the Artifices they could 


Ker, a imagine; and among whom the Hoſt 
Tanner. was carried about by a Prieſt on a Cart, 
 thatall might ſee ir. But when this 
Commotion was thus grown to a Head, 

the Men of Norfolk roſe the 6th of 
July; being led by one Ket, a Tanner. 
Theſe pretended nothing of Religion, 


but only to ſuppreſs and deſtroy the 


Gentry, raiſe. the Commons, and to 
put new Counſellors about the King. 
They encreaſed mightily, and became 
20;0060 ſtrong, but had no Order nor 
Diſcipline, and committed many horrid 
Outrages. The Sheriff of the County 
came boldly to them, and required 


them in the King's Name to diſperſe, 
and go home; but had he not been 
well mounted, they had put him cru- 
elly to Death. They came to Mouſ- 
hold-Hill above Norwich, | and were drew on, and of Gop's Mercy in the 
much favoured by many in that City. | 


Parker, | Archbiſhop": of Canterbuty, 
came among them, and preached very 


Rebellion againſt the King, and the Rob: 
beries they daily committed: By which 
he was in great Danger of his Life, 
Ket aſſumed to himſelf the Power of 
Judicature, and under an Old Oak, call- 
ed from thence the Oak of Reformation, 
did ſuch Juſtice as might be expected 
from ſuch a Judge, and in ſuch a Camp. 
The Marquis of Northampton was ſent 
againſt them, but with Orders to keep 
at a Diſtance from them, and to cut 
off their Proviſions ; for ſo it was 
hoped that without the ſhedding much 
Blood, they might come to them- 
ſelves again. When the News of this 
Riſing came to Yorkſhire, the Commons 
there alſo, being further encouraged by 

a Prophecy, That there ſhould. be no 
King nor Nobility in England, that the a Rigg 
Kingdom ſhould be ruled by four Go- nere 
vernors choſen by the Commons, Who 
thould hold a Parliament, in Commo- 
tion, to begin at the South and North 
Seas. This they applied to the Devon- 
ſhire Men, on the South Seas, and 
themſelves on the North Seas. They 
at their firſt Riſing fired Beacons, and 
ſo gathered the Country, as if it had 
been for the Defence of the Coaſt; 
and meeting two Gentlemen, with two 
others with them, they, without an 
Provocation, murdered them, and left 
their naked Bodies unburied. At the 
ſame Time that England was in this 


| Commotion, the News came that the 


French King had ſent a great Army 
into the Territory of Bulloigne, ſo the 
Government was put to moſt extraor- 
dinary Straits. | os 2 
THERE was a Faſt: proclaimed in 
and about London. Cranmer preach'd 
on the Faſt-Day at Court. Dr. Bur- 
net faith he has ſeen the greateſt Part 
of his Sermon under his own Hand, 
and that it was a very plain unartifici- 
al Diſcourſe, no Shews of Learning, or 
Conceits of Wit in it, but he ſeverely 
expoſtulated in the Name of Gop 
with his Hearers, - for their -ill Lives, 
their Blaſphemies,  Adulteries, mutual 
Hatred, Oppreſſion, and Contempt of 
the Goſpel; and complained of the 
| Slackneſs in JOY theſe/Sins, by 
which the Government became in 
ſome Sort guilty of them. He ſet ma- 
ny Paſſages of the Jewiſh Story before 
e, the judgwents ſuch Sins 


nexpected Deliverances they met with 
0 


iefiy lamented the Scandal given by 


u 
| n their true Repentance. But he 
1 


freely to them, of their ill Lives, their | many who pretended à Zeal for Reli- 


1 


* 


— 
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Sion 


ing 
rk- 


them the freſh Example of Germany, 
Where People generally loved to hear 


Tux Rebels in Devonſhire went and 
reſiſted them with great Courage: 


City, Which thoſe within fed with 
much Fuel for hindering their Entry, did not obſerve the Orders given him, 
till they had raiſed a Rampart' within and ſo marched on to Norwich. The 
the Gates, and when the Rebels came 
to enter, the Fire being ſpent, they 
killed many of them. The Rebels alſo 
©wrought a Mine, but the Citizens 
- countermined, and pour'd in ſo much 
Water as - ſpoiled their Powder: So 
finding they could do nothing by 
Force, they reſolved to lie about the 
Town, reckoning that the Want of 
Proviſion would make it ſoon yield. 
The Lord Ruſſel, having but a ſmall 
Force with him, ſtayed a while for 
- ſome Supplies, which Sir William Her-] Horſe that were prepared for an Expe- 


incloſe him, he marched back from 


he beat them from it, killing 600 of | 


By this he underſtood their Strength, 


order. So the Lord Gray, and Spino- 


joining him, he returned to raiſe the 
Siege of Exeter, which was much 


into the Hands of thoſe Savages; for 
the Rebels were indeed no better. 
They had blocked up the Ways, and 
left 2000 Men to keep a Bridge which | 

the King's Forces were to paſs; but 

the Lord Ruſſel broke thorough thiem, | 

and killed about 1000 of them; upon 


retixed to Lanceſton. The Lord Ruf. 
ſel gave "the Citizens of Exetet great he 
Thanks in the King's Name for their] Reputation abtoad. Fhis was tnuch 
Fidelity and Caurage: And purſued I oppoſed by many of . 


Citren of ENGLAND. 


gion; but uſed that for a Cloak to } the Rebels, who were now going off in 


diſguiſe their Vices: He ſet before 


the Goſpel, but had not amended 
theit Lives upon it; for which Gop 
had now, after many Years Forbearance, 
brought them under a ſevere Scourge, 
and intimated his Apprehenſions of 
ſoine ſignal Stroke from Heaven upon 
the Nation if they did not regent. 
beſieged Exeter, where the Citizens 


They ſet © Fire to the Gates of the 


bert was to bring him from Briſtol : 
But being afraid that the Rebels ſhould 


Honnington, where he lay; and finding 
they had taken a Bridge behind him, 


them without any Loſs on his Side. 


and ſaw they could not ſtand a brisk 
Charge, nor rally when once in Diſ- 


la, that commanded ſome Germans, 


ſtraitned for Want of Victuals. The 


but reſolved to periſh rather than fall 


thar the, Rebels raiſed] the eic and 


Parties, and were killed in great Num- 
bers. Some of their Heads, as Arnti- 


fon, and Barret, two Ptieſts, with fix 
or ſeven more; were taken and hanged} 
And fo this Rebellion was happily ſub- 
dued in the Welt, about the Beginning 
of Auguſt, to the great Honour of the 


the Rebels Army, with little or no Loſs 
. 5 take 
Bor the Marquis of Northampton 
was not ſo ſucceſsful in Norfolk. He 
carried about 1100 Men with him, but 


Rebels were glad of an Occaſion to en- 
page with him, and fell in upon him 
the next Day with great Fury, and the 
Town not being ſtrong, he was forced 
to quit it, but loſt too of his Men in 
that Action, among whom was the 
Lord Sheffield, who was much la- 
mented, The Rebels took about 30 
Priſoners, with which they were much 
lifted up. This being underſtood at 
Court, the Earl of Warwick was ſent 
againſt them, with 6000 Foot and 1500 


dition to Scotland : He came to Nor- 
wich, but was ſcarce able to defend it; 
for the Rebels fell often in upon him, 
neither was he well aſſured of the 
Town. But he cut off their Proviſions, 
ſo that the Rebels, having waſted all 


the Country about them, were forced 


to remove. And then he followed 
them with his Horſe: They turned 


and killed 2000 of them, and took Ket, 
their Captain, with his Brother, and 


hanged in Chains at Norwich next 
January. N 


Rebels had now ſhut up the City] Tat Rebels in Yorkſhire had not be- 
twelve Days; they had within eat their 
Horſes, and endured extream Famine 


come very numerous, not being above 
3000 in all: But hearing of the de- 
feating of thoſe in other Parts, they 
accepted of the Offer of Pardon that 
was ſent them: Only ſome few of the 
chief Ringleaders continued to make 
new Stirs, and were taken, and hang- 
ed, in York the September following. 

Wu thefe Commotions wete thus 
over, the Protector preſſed that there 


miglit be a general and free Pardon 


3 proclaimed, for quieting the 


untry, and giving their Affairs a 


vt 


del, and the Major of Bodmyne, Tem- 


Lord Ruſſel; who with a very. ſmall - 
| Force had ſaved Exeter, and difperſed 


upon him; but he quickly routed them, - 


and a great many more. Ket, was 


thought it better to accompliſn their 
. ſeveral Ends, by keeping the People 


under the Laſh; than by ſo profuſe a 
Mercy: But the Protector was: reſolv'd 


his partial Affection to his Countrymen, 
for he was Born in the Biſhoprick of 
Dureſme. Upon this the Protector 
writ a chiding Letter to him. To 


dn it; judging the State of Affairs re- 
gquired it. So he gave out a general 

A general Pardon of all that had been done before 
Pardon. the-21ſt of Auguſt, excepting only 
- thoſe few whom they had in their 
Hands, and reſolved to . make publick | 
Examples. Thus was England de- 
livered from one of the moſt threatning 
Storms that at any Time had, broke 

out in it: In which Deliverance the 
great Prudence and Temper of the Pro- 
tector ſeems to have had no ſmall 
Share. Of this whole Matter Advertiſe; 
ment was given to the Foreign Mi- 


. niſters. 103 nn on 9. ie 
ii TauERE was this Lear a Viſitation 


of the Uiverſity of Cambridge. Ridley 
was appointed to be one of the Viſitors, 


9 
833 
*, 


might be adjuſted | to their: Buſineſs, 
He received anſwer, That it was only 
to remove ſome ſuperſtitious Practiſes 
and Rites, and to make ſuch, Statutes as 
ſhould be found needful: But when 
he went to Cambridge, he ſaw the 
Inſtructions went further. They were 
required to procure! à Reſignation of 
ſome Colleges, and ſo to unite them 
with others; and to convert ſome 
Fellowſhips appointed for encouraging 
the Study of Divinity, to the Study of 
the Civil Laws. In particular Clare- 
Fall was to be ſuppreſſed. But the 
Maſter and Fellows would not. reſign, 
and after two Days labouring to per- 
ſuadę them to it, they abſolutely re- 
fuſed to do it. Upon this Ridley ſaid, 
he could not with a good Conſcience 
go on any further in that Matter: The 
Church was already ſo robbed and 
ſtript, that it ſeemed there was a De- 
ſign laid down by ſome, to drive out 
all Civility, Learning, and Religion 
cout of the Nation: Therefore he de- 
clared he would not concur in ſuc 
Things, and deſired Leave to he gone. 
The othe r Viſitors complained of him 
to the Protector, that he had! ſo trou- 
bled them with his Barking, (fo in 


* 


and to, preach at the Opening of it: 
"He thereupon writ to May, Dean of 
St. Paul's, to let him know what was 
- to be done at it, that ſo his Sermon 


ba 


'1t he writ ah Anſwer ſutable to what 
became a Biſhop, who would put all 
Things to Hazard; rather than do any 
Thing againſt his Conſcience,  _ 
THERE was alſo a Settlement made 4 Cin 
of the Controverſy concerning the =. 
Greek Tongue, There had been in King the Ci, 
Henry's Time a great Conteſt: raiſed 
concerning the Pronunciation of the 
Greek Vowels. That Tongue was but 
lately come to any Perfection in Eng- 
land, and ſo no Wonder the Greek was 
nounced like Engliſh, with the ſame 
ound- and Apertures of the Mouth: 
To this Mr., Cheek, then Reader of 
that Tongue in Cambridge, oppoſed 
Himſelf, and taught other Rules of Pro- 
| nunclation.; Gardiner was, it ſeems, ſo 
afraid of every Innovation, thought 
ever ſo much in the right, that he con- 
tended ſtifly to have the old Pronuncia- 
tion retained: And Cheek perſiſting in 
his Opinion, was either put from the 
Chair, or willingly left it to avoid the 
Indignation of fo gteat and ſo. fpiteful 
a Man as Gardiner was, who was then 
Chancellor ef the Univerſity: Cheek 
wrote a Book in Vindication of his 
Way of pronuncing Greek; of which 
this muſt be ſaid, That it is very ſtrange 
to fee how he could write with ſo much 
Learning and Judgment on ſo bare a 
Subject. Redmayn, Poinet, and other 
learned Men were of his Side yet more 
covertly; but Sir Tho. Smith, now 
Secretary of State, writ three Books 
on the ſame Argument, and did ſo 


* 
} 


, 


| evidently confirm Cheek's Opinion, that 


the Diſpute was now laid aſide, and 

the true Way of pronouncing the Greek 

took Place, the rather becauſe Gardin- 

er was in Diſgrace, and Cheek and 

Smith were in ſuch Power and Autho- 

rity: So great an Influence had the 

Intereſts of Men in ſapporting the moſt 

ſpeeulative and indifferent Things. 

Soo after this, Bonner fell into new Bonner 

Troubles, he continued to oppoſe every al 
8 FE Trouble 

Thing, as long as it Was ſafe for him 

to do it, while it was under Debate, 

and ſo kept his Intereſt, wirk the Pa- 

piſts; but he complied | ſa! obediently 


_ decently. did they expreſs that Strict. 
nels of: Conſcience in him) that they 
could not goon id the King's Service 
And becauſe Clare-Hall was then full 
of Northern People, they imputed his 


. Vnwillingaeſs to ſuppreſs that Houle, to 


— 


with all the Laws and Orders of Coun- 
eil, that it was not eaſy to find 


bar it was n. find any 
«Matter {againſt him, ſo readily, that 


| there was not ſo much as ground for 
any Complaint; yet it was known he 


every Ihing 


was in his Heart . 2gainſt 
1 ab . 2 1 13 they 


itch 
P10. 


ng 
oh, 


fee theſe Things reformed. 


"th of ENG LAND. 


they aid, and that he cheriſhed all | 
that were of a contrary Mind. The 


Council being informed, that upon the 


Commotions that were in England, 
many in. London withdrew from the 
Service and Communiion, and fre- 
quented Maſſes, which was laid to his 
Charge, as being negligent in the Exe- 


cution of the King's Laws and In junc- 


tions, they writ to him on the 23d of 
July, to ſee to the correcting of. theſe 


: Things, and that he ſhould give good 


Examples ' himſelf, Upon which, on 


the 26th following, he ſent about | 


Charge to execute the Order in this 


Letter, which he ſaid he was moſt 


willing and deſirous to do. Yet it was 
ſtill obſerved, that whatſoever Obe- 
dience he gave, it was againſt his | 
Heart: And therefore he was called 
before the Council the 11th of Auguſt. 
There a Writing was delivered to 
him, complaining of his Remiſſneſs; 


and particularly, that whereas he was 
wont formerly on all high Feſtivals to 
officiate himſelf, yet he had ſeldom or 
never done it, fince the New Service 
was ſet out: As alſo that Adultery was ' 


openly practiſed in his Dioceſe, which 
he took no Care, according to his Pat. 
toral Office, to reſtrain or puniſh: 
Therefore he was ſtrictly charged to 
He was 
alſo ordered to preach on Sunday come 
three Weeks at St. Paul's Croſs; and that 
he ſhould pteach there once 2 Quarter 
for the future, and be preſent at every 


Sermon made there, except he were 
ſick ; that he. ſhould officiate at St. 


Pauls at every high Feſtival, ſuch as 


were formerly called Majus Duplex, 
and give the Communion ; that he 
ſhould proceed againſt all who did not 
frequent the Common - Prayer, nor re- 


ceive the Sacrament once a Tear, or 
did go to Maſs; that he ſhould ſearch 


out and puniſh Adulterers; that he 


ſhould take Care of the Reparation of 
Churches, and paying Tythes, in his 
Dioceſe, and ſhould keep his Reſidence 


in his Houſe in London. As to his 


Sermon, he was required to preach 
againſt Rebellion, ſetting out the Hei- 
noufneſs of it; he was alſo to fhew' 
what was true Religion? and that exter- 
nal Ceremonies were nothing in then! 
ſelves, but that in the Uſe. of them 


Men ought! to obey the Magiſtrate, | 
and join true Devotion to rhein 


and that the King Wüs no leſs * 
and in Sg n ben brand, 


4 NF 


'nority, than when he was in bis Full 
ö 


Day appointed for him to preach, 
there was a great Aſſembly gathered to 


that were enjoined him, excepting that 
about the King's Age, of which he iid 
not one Word. But ſince the Man- 
ner of Chriſt's Preſence in the Sacra- 
ment was a Thing which he might yet 
lately ſpeak of, he ſpent moſt of his 
Sermon on the aſſerting the corporal 
Preſence; which he did with many 


ſharp Reflections on thoſe who were of 


another Mind. There were preſent 

among others, William Latimer, an 

John Hooper, ſoon after Biſhop of 
Gloceſter, who came and informed 
againſt him, that as he had "wholly omit- 
ted that about the King's Age, ſo he 
had touched the other Points but flight- 
ly, and did ſay many other Things 
which tended to ſtir up, Diſorder and 
Diſſention. Upon this there was .a 
Communion iſſued out to Cranmer, and 
Ridley, with the two Secretaries: of 
State; and Dr. May, Dean of St. Paul's, 

to examine that Mace, They or any 


Commiſſion to ſuſpend, impriſon or 
deprive him, as they ſhould fce Cauſe: 
They were to proceed in the Sum- 
mary Way, called in their Courts 
De plano. 


at Lambetll. As he came into the 
Place where they ſate, he carried him- 
ſelf as if he had not ſcen them, till one 
pulled him by the Sleeve to put off his 
Cap to the King's Commiſſioners; upon 


them; which none of them could be- 
lieve. ' He ſpoke ſlightingly to them of 
the whole Matter, . and turned the Diſ- 
courſe off to the Maſs, . which he 
wiſhed were had in more Reverence. 
When the Witneſſes were broug ht | 
againſt him, he jeered them ver of u- 
decently, and, ſaid the one talk like 
a Gooſe, and the other like 4. dz 


the People that heard him? and ſa 

aſked whether any.;thete preſeh“ had 
heard 145 calc, 0 Teh King Auth. 
rity wien er 9 8 any 75 rug 


ughed,. ee will you”. believe 


1 7 
Ox the firſt of September, being the 


hear him. He touched upon the Points 


two of them had full Power by. this 


Ox the 1oth of September Bonner He i pro- 
was ſummoned to appear before them gut 


7 
4 
þ 
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which! he proteſted he had not ſeen 


cock, and denied all they ad. e 8 
Archbiſhop. aſked” Hu, whether 1 
| would refer the Matter in Probe. 9. 


0 7 own 1 e about and 


this fon r, Sone he Calle. > 
22 8 Dunces, 


. 


inſolently. haved more like a Madman than a. Bi- 


ſhop. The next Day he was again 
3 before them. Then the Com- 
miſſion was read. The Archbiſhop 
| opened the Matter, and deſired Bonner 


to anſwer for himſelf: He read a Pro- 


teſtation which he had prepared, 


ſetting forth, that ſince he had not ſeen 


the oni he reſerved himſelf 


Power to except, either to his Judges, 
or to any other Branch of the Com- 


miſſion, ; as he ſhould afterwards ſee 
Cauſe. In this he called it a pretended 
Commiſſion, and, them _ pretended | 
Judges, which wgs taxed as Irreverent : 


But he excuſed it, alledging that theſe 


were Terms of Law. which he muſt 
uſe, and ſo not be preciuded from any | 


Obj ections he might afterwards - make 


; I of. The Bill of Complaint was 
next read, and the two Informers ap- 


— 


peared with their, Witneſſes to make it | 


good. But Bonner objected againſt |, 


them, that they were notorious Here- 
tricks, and that, the III-Will they 
him, was becauſe. he had aſſerted the 
true Preſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament 
of the Altar: That Hooper in particu- 
lar had in his Sermon, that very Day 
- on which he had preached, denied it; 
and had refuted ad miſ⸗ -recited- his 


bore 


Sayings, like an Afs, as he was an Afs 
indeed; fo ill did he 
Sacrament with Face, Mouth, Eyes, 


his Body? and there paſſed ſome Words 
between them on that Head: But Cran- 


mer told him, that was not a Time 
nor a Place to diſpute, they were come | 


to execute the King's 'Commillign. So 


their next Meeting, Which 


Bonner defired to 4 both it and 


8 #990". if] 


the 
Denufciation; Which were given him, 
and the Court ad journed till the 1: 3th. 


Secretary Smith ſate with, 1 9 at 
had not 


he, 


done the former Day, though his Name; 
was 1 In the Commiſſion; Upon this 
To pe DD, that e to the 
aw aps "could act in 2, Com- 
= BE thoſe. who, were preſent. 
bg Hirſt d ay, in which it was read. 
1 ged, that the conſtant . 

dom, had 1 | to 

II. 'whol: © Names 
1 might ſit and 


e not been, re- 
2 


5 th "4 {4 K [7 his; 
4 tein den e 


31111 


hs Tead: his 
„ e to, Ra, 


n{we 


govern . his 
Tongue: : Upon this Cranmer alked him, 
whether he thought Chriſt was in the 


ut 


1 


eil. 


| Texts , of, Scripture: -H 


The: Rarowiktins oh; "OY 


Behaves Dunces, and others Fools, and be- 


He firſt objected to his Actuſers, gat 
'they were Hereticks i in the Matter of 
the Sacrament; and ſo were, according 
to the Laws * che Catholick Church, 

under Excommunication, and therefore 
ofght not to bo admitted into any 
Chriſtian Company. Then he denied 
that the Injunctions given to him had 
been ſigned, either with the King's. 
Hand or Signet, or by any of his Coun- 
But upon the whole Matter he 
ſaid. he had in his Sermon condemned 
the late Rebellion in Cornwall, Devon- 
ſhire, and Norfolk, and had ſet forth 
the Sin of Rebellion Leas to ſeveral 
had alſo 
preached for Obedience 1 the King's 
Commands; and that no Ceremonies 
that were contrary to them ought to be 
uſed; in particular, he had exhorted the 
People to come to Prayers, and to the 
Communion, as it was appointed by 
the King, and wondered to ſee them ſo 
ſlack in coming to it; which he believed 
flowed from a falle Opinion they had 
of it. And 1 74 Fig he taught, ac- 
cording to that which he conceived to 
be the Duty of a faithful Paſtor, the 
true Preſence of Chriſt's Body and 
Blood i in the Sacrament, which was the 
true Motive of his Accuſers in their 
proſecuting him thus. But though he 
had forgot to ſpeak of the King's Power 
under Age, yet he had ſaid that which 
neceſſarily inferred it; for he had con- 
demned the late Rebels, for riſing a- 


gainſt their lawful King, and had ap- 
Noſe, and the other. Lineaments of 


plied many Texts of Scripture to them, 


| which clearly implied, that the King's 


Power was then entire, otherwiſe:they 
could not be Rebels. 

Bor to all this it was anſwered. That 
it was of no great Conſequence who 
were the Informers, if the Witneſſes 
were ſuch that he could not except 
againlt them; Beſides, they were im- 
powered by their Commiſſion to pro- 
ceed ex Officio; ſo that it was not 
neceſſar for them to have. any to ac- 
cuſe. 0 2 7 Was told that the In junctions 
Were read to him in Council by one of 
the Secretaries, and then were given to 


| him. by the Protector himſelf;; that 


afterwards, they, were called 015. and 
that, Article concerning the King's Po- 
1155 ore he came: to be of Age Dn: 
8 . they were given him again by 
Sede Smith; and he promiſed. to 
execute them. He was alſo told, that 
it was no juſt Excuſe for him to ſay he 
2d f forgot that about the King' „ Pow 
W it Ugo Bu chief Thing pre. 


„ tende ed 
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ended by the late Rebels, and was 
mainly intended by the Council in 
their Injunctions; fo that it was a poor 
Shift for him to pretend he had forgot 
it, or had ſpoken of it by a Conſe- 
quence. | 

TAE Court 2djourtied! to tlie 16th 
Day : And then Latimer and Hooper 
offered 'to purge themſelves of the 
Charge of Hereſy, ſince they had never 
ſpoken nor written of the Sacrament, 
but according to the Scripture: And 
whereas Bonner had charged them, 
that on the iſt of September they had 
entred into Conſultation and Confede- 
racy againſt him, they proteſted, they 
had not ſeen each other that Day, nor 
been known to one another till ſome 
Days after. Bonner upon this read ſome 
Paſſages: of the Sacrament out of a 
Book of Hooper's, whom he called that 
Varlet. But Cranmer cut off the Diſ- 
courſe, - and ſaid, it was not their 
Buſineſs to determine 'that Point, and 
faid to the People, that the Biſhop of 
London was not accuſed for. any thing 
he had ſaid about the Sacrament. Then 
Bonner, turning to ſpeak to the People, 
Was interrupted by one of the Dele- 
gates, who told him, he was to ſpeak 
to them, and not to the People: At | 
Which ſome laughing, he turned about 
in great Fury, and ſaid, Ah Wood- 
cocks! Woodcocks! But to tlie chief 


Point, he ſaid he had prepared Notes 
of what he intended to og about the | 


1 * Power in his Minority; from 
the Inſtances in Scripture, of Achaz; 


and Oltas, who were Kings at ten; of 
Solomon, and Manaſſes, who reigned 
at twelve; and of Joſias, Joachim, and 
Joas, who began to reign when they 


were but eight Years old. He had alfo 
gathered out of the Engliſh” Hiſtory, 
that Henry the 1IId, Edward the 111d, 
Richard the 11d, Henry the Vith; and 
Edward the Vth, were all under Age: 
And even their late King was but'eigh- | 


teen when he came tb the Crown: 


And yet all theſe were obeyed ag much 
beſchs! 328 they were of full Age. 
But theſe Th ings: hadiefcaped his Me- 

mory;' he not having been much uſed 
to preach. There had been allo à long 
Bill ſent him from the Council oto be 
read} of the Defeat of the Rebels, 
which he faid, had diſordered Mm; 
and the Book in which he had laid his 


Notes, fell out of his Hands, When he 


was in the Pulpit: For chi e appea 
to hit two Chaplains, 


e whom he had 3 to 


Te for him the Names of thoſe 
ings who reigned before they were 
of Age. For the other Injunctions, he 
had taken care to execute them, and 
had ſent Orders to his Archdeacons to 
ſee to them; and as far as he under- 
ſtood, there were no Maſſes nor Ser- 
vice in Latin within his Diaceſe, ex- 
cept at the Lady Mary's, or in the 
Chapels of the Ambaſſadors. But the 
Delegates required him poſitively to 
anſwer, Whether he had obeyed that 
Injunction about the King's Authority 


him as guilty: And if he denied it, 
they wound proceed to the Examina- 
tion of the Witneſſes. He reſufing to 
anſwer otherwiſe'than' he had done, 
they called the Witneſſes, who were 
Sir John Cheek and four more, who 


ner deſiring a Time to prepare his In- 
terrogatories it was granted. So he 
drew a long Paper of twenty Interro- 
gations, every one of them containin 

many Branches in-it; full of all the 
Niceties of the Canon Law: a Tafte of 
which may be had from the third in 


material of all. The Interrogatory 
was, Whether they, or any of them, 
“ were'preſent at his Sermon, where 
&« they ſtood, 'and - near whom, when 
" they came to it, and at what Part of 
„his Sermon, how long they tarried, 
at what Part they were offended, 
« what were the formal Words, or 
© Subſtance of it, who with them did 
„ hear it,  whiere the other Witneſſes 


«. ſtood,” and how long they tarried, or 


1 when they departed? 
Tat Court adjourned to the «8th 


of September; ande there was read a 


Declaration from the King, explaining 
the former Commiſſion, chiefly in the 
'Pointiof the Denunciation, that might 
proceed either that Way, or ex Officio, 
as they ſaw Cauſe; giving them alſo 
Power finally to determine the Matter, 
cutting off all ſuperfluous Delays. 


Bonner gave in alſo ſome other Rea- 


ſons} why | he ſhould not be obliged 


to ike à more” direct Anſwer to the 


Articles objected againſt him: The chief 
of which, Was, That the Article about 


the Kihgs Age Wuüs not in the Paper 
given Him by the Protector, but after- 
Wards adde. by Secretary Smitll, of his 
ow n Head. i 


ourn ard | always his pretended ' Judges. © Seere- 
tary. Smith YOu, That choogh Proc- 


; Kors 


or not; otherwiſe they would hold 


had their Oaths given them: And Bon- 


Number, which is indeed the moſt 


5 


-ranmet' a4moniſhed: Him , 
ted | of his Indverents; ſince he called them 


| ; 
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He had a few Goods, a poor Carkaſs; 
and a Soul: The two former were in 
their Power, but the laſt was in his 
own: After this, being made to with- 
draw, he, when called in again, put 
in an Appeal from them to the King, 
and read an Inſtrument of it, Which 
he had prepared at his own Houſe that 
Morning: And ſo would make no other 
Anſwer, unleſs the Secretary ſhould re- 
move. For this Contempt he was ſent 
to the Priſon of the Marſhalſea; and 
asg he was led away, he broke out in 
great Paſlion, both againſt Smith, and 
alſo at Cranmer, for ſuffering Hereticks 
to infe& the People, which he required 
him to abſtain from, as he would an- 
{wer for it to Gop and the King. 
O the 23d he was again brought 
before them; where, by a ſecond In- 
ſtrument, he adhered to his former Ap- 
peal. But the Delegates faid, they would 
go on, and judge him, unleſs there 
came a Superſedeas from the King, 
and ſo required him to anſwer thoſe 


tors did fo in common Matters, for 
their Clients, yet it was not to be en- 
dured in ſuch a Caſe, when he ſaw 
they acted by a ſpecial Commiſſion : 
from the King. New Articles were 
given him more explicit and plain, 
than the former, but to the ſame Pur- 
poſe: And five Witneſſes were ſworn 
upon theſe, who were all the Clerks of 
the Council, to prove that the Article 
about the King's Age was ordered by 
the whole Council, and only put in 
Writing by Secretary Smith, at their 
Command. He was appointed to come 
next Day, and make his Anſwer. But 
on the rgth two of his Servants came 
and told the Delegates, that he was 
ſick, and could not attend. It was | 
therefore ordered, That the Knight - 
Marſhal ſhould go to him; and if he 
were ſick, let him alone; but if it were 
not ſo, ſhould bring him before them 
next Day. On the 2th Bonner ap- 
pearing, anſwered as he, ad done for- 
merly; only he proteſted, that it was 


his Opinion, that the King was as 
much a King, and the People as much 
bound to obey him, before he was of 
Age, as after it: And after that Secre- 


tary Smith having taken him up more 


ſharply than the other Delegates, he 
proteſted againſt him as no competent 
Judge, ſince he had expreſſed much 
Paſſion againſt him, and had not 
heard him patiently, but had compar'd 
him to Thieves and Traitors, and had 
threatned to ſend him to the Tower 
to ſit with Ket and Arundel; and that 
he added ſome Things to the In junctions 
given him by the Protector, for which 
he was now accuſed, and did alſo pro- 
ceed to judge him, notwithſtanding 
his Proteſtation, grounded on his not 
being preſent when the Commiſſion was 
hirſt ope ned and received by the Court. 
But this: Proteſtation alſo was: rejected 
by the Delegates; and Smith told him, 
That whereas he took Exception at 
his ſaying that he acted as Thieves and 
Praitors do, it was plainly” viſible in 
his Doings: Upon which, Bonner, be- 
ing much inflamed, ſaid, to him, That 
as he was Secretary of State, and a 
Privy-Counſellor, he bonouted bim; 
but as he was Sir Tho. Smith, he told 
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him, he lied, and that he defied him,. 


At this the Archbifhop-ehid him, and 
faid, he deſerved to be ſent to Priſon 
for ſuch irreverent Carriage. He ans 


ties) with him; and 


Articles which he had not yet anſwer- 
ed, otherwiſe they would proceed a- 
gainſt him as Contumax, and hold him 
as Confeſſing. But he adhered to his 
Appeal, and fo would anſwer no more. 
New. Matter was alſo brought, of his 
going out of St. Paul's in the Midſt of 
the Sermon on the 15th of the Month, 
and ſo giving a publick Diſtarbance 
and Scandal; and of His writing next 


Day to the Lord Mayor, not to ſuffer 


ſuch Preachers to ſow: their ill Doctrine. 
This was occaſioned by the Preachers 
ſpeaking! againſt the Corporal Preſence 
of Chriſt in the Sacraments But he 
would: give the Court no. Account of 
that Matter; ſo they adjourned to the 
27th, and from that to the iſt of Oc- 
tober. In that Time great Endeavours 
were uſed to perſuade him to ſubmit, 
and to behave [himſelf better for the 
future; and upon that Condition he 
Was aflured he thould be gently uſed: 
But he would yield to nothing. o 
on the Iſt of October, when he was 
brought before them, the Archbiſhop 


| told! him, they had delayed fo: long, 


being unwilling to proceed to Extremi- 
therefore withed 
him to ſubmit. But he read another 
- Writing, by which he proteſted, that 
he was brought before them by Force, 
and that otherwiſe he would not have 
come, fince, that having appealed from 


ſvered, he did not cap& whither they 
ſent him, ſo they ſent him not to the 
Devil, for thither he wWould not 80: 


them, he looked on them as his Judges 
d wre. He dig. tar he be ae 
' written a Petition to r ö 
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enſures 
alled up- 


privation 
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lor, complaining of the Delegates, and 


deſiring that this Appeal might be ad- 
mitted; and ſaid, by that Appeal it 
was plain, that he eſteemed the King 
to be cloathed with his full. Royal Po -w- 


er, now that he was under Age, ſince 


he thus appealed to him. Upon which 
the Archbiſhop, the Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, Secretary Smith, and the Dean 
of St. Paul's, gave Sentence againſt 
him; that ſince he had not declared 
the King's Power, while under Age, 


in his Sermon, as he. was commanded. 


by the Protector and Council; there-, 
fore the Archbiſhop, with the Conſent 
and Aſſent of his Colleagues, did de- 
prive him of the Biſnoprick of London. 
Sentence being thus given, he appealed 
again by Word of Mouth. The Court 
did alſo order him to be carried to 
Priſon, till the King ſhould conſider 
further of it. This Account of his 
Trial is drawn from the Regiſter of 
London, where all theſe Particulars 
are inſerted. From thence it was that 
Fox printed them. For Bonner, tho' 
he was afterward commiſſioned by the 
Queen to deface any Records that made 
againſt the Catholick Cauſe, yet did 
not care to alter any Thing in this 
Regiſter after his Re- admiſſion in 
Queen Mary's Time. It ſeems he was 
not diſpleaſed with what he found re- 
corded of himſelf in this Matter. 
THavs was Bonner deprived of his 


dn the De- Biſhoprick of London. This Judgment, 
as all ſuch Things are, was much cen- 
banner. ſured: It was ſaid, it was not Cano- 


nical, ſince it was by a Commiſſion from 
the King, and ſince Secular Men were 
mixed with Clergymen in the Cenſure 


of a Biſhop, To this it was anſwered, 


That the Sentence being only of De- 
privation from the See of London, it 
was not ſo entirely an Eccleſiaſtical 


Cenſure, but was of a mixed Nature, 


ſo that Laymen might join in it, and 
ſince he had taken a Commiſſion from 


the King for his Biſhoprick, by which 


he held it only during the King's Plea- 


ſure, he could not complain of this 
Deprivation, which was done by the 


King's Authority, Others who looked 


further back, remembered, that Conſtan- 


tine the Emperor had appointed Secu- 
lar Men to enquire into ſome Things 
objected to Biſhops, who were called 


Cognitores, or Triers: And ſuch as 


had examined the Buſineſs of Cecilian 
Biſhop, of Carthage, even upon an Ap- 


peal, after it had been tried in ſeveral 


Synods, and siven Judgment againſt 
N 45. . 


thority in ſuch Caſes. a 
Emperors uſed to. have ſome Biſhops 


attending on them in their Comitatus, 
or Court, to whoſe Judgment they left 
moſt Cauſes, who acted only. by Com- 
mithon from the Emperor. So Epi- 


phanius was brought to condemn Chry- 
ſoſtome at Conſtantinople, who had no 
Authority to judge him by the Canons, 
Others objected, that it was too ſevere 
to deprive Bonner for a Defe& in his 


Memory; and that therefore they 


ſhould have given him a new Trial in 


that Point; and not have, proceeded to 


cenſure him on ſuch an Omiſſion; ſince. 
he proteſted it was not on Deſign, but 


2 pure Forgetfulneſs : And all People 


perceived clearly it had been before- 
hand reſolved to lay him afide, and. 
that therefore they now took him on 
this Diſadvantage; and ſo deprived 
him. But it was alſo well known, that 
all the Papiſts infuſed this Notion into 
the People, of the King's having no 
Power till he came to be of Age; and 


he being certainly one of them, there 


was Reaſon to conclude, that what he 


ſaid for his Defence, was only a Pre- 


tence; and that it was of Deſign that 
he had omitted the mentioning. the 
King's Power when under Age. The 


| adding of Impriſonment to his Depri- 


vation was thought by ſome to be an 
extream Accumulation of Puniſhinents : 


But that was no more than what he 


drew upon himſelf by his rude and con- 
temptuous Behaviour. However, it 
ſeems that ſome of theſe Objections 


wrought on Secretary Petre, for he 
never ſate with the Delegates after the 


firſt Day, and he was now turning 
about to another Party. 


O the other hand, Bonner was lit- 


tle pitied by moſt that knew. him: He 
was. a. cruel, and fierce Man: He under- 
ſtood little of Divinity, his Learning 
being chiefly in the Canon Law. Be. 
ſides, he was looked on generally as a 


Man of no Principles. All the Ohbe- 
dience he gave either to the Laws, or 
the King's Injunctions, was thought a 
Compliance againſt his Conſcience; ex- 
torted by Fear. And his indecent, Car- 
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Donatus and his Party. The ſame 
Conſtantine had alſo by his Authority. 

put Euſtathius out of Antioch, Atha- 
naſius out of Alexandria, and Paul our 

of Conſtantinople: And. though the 
Orthodox Biſhops complained of theſe 
Particulars, . as. done unjuſtly at the 
falſe Suggeſtion of the Arrians; yet 
they did not deny the Emperor's, Au- 
Afterwards the. 


Foreign 
Affaixs. 


though the 


ot à Chriſtian. 
cerned to have Puddings 


they 
the Night they aſſaulted Bulling — 


driven away by 
fame Time the French Fleet met the more this Tear. He intended once to 
_-Englifh Fleet at Jerſey but, as King | 


award writes in his Diary, t 


was not to be hard Dealing, 
roceedings againſt him 


whey ſummary and ſevere. Nor did 


his Carriage afterward,” during his Im- 


priſonment, diſcover much of a Biſhop 
For he was more con- 
and Pears 
ſent him, than for any Thing elſe. 
This, Dr. Burnet ſays he gathers from- 


ſome original Letters of His to Richard 


Leechmore, Eſq; in Worceſterſhire, 
which were communicated to him by 
his Heir, lineally deſcended from him, 


the Worſhipful Mr. Leechmore, at 


that Time the - Senior Bencher of the 
Middle Temple. In one of them he 


deſires a large Quantity of Pears and 
Puddings 


gives thoſe to whom he writes an odd 


to be ſent him: Otherwiſe he 


Sort of Benediction, very unlike what 


became a Man of his Character, he 
gives them to the Devil, to the Devil, | 
and all the Devils: Burnet ſays it may 


perhaps be thought indecent to print 
ſuch Things, which, being the Priva- 
dies of Friendſhip, ought not to be 
made publick; but confeſſes that Bon- 
ner was ſo brutiſh, and bloody a Man, 
that he was not ill pleaſed to meet 


' with any Thing that might ſet him 
forth in his natural Colours to the | 
7 World. 


Tus did the Affairs of England 80 
on this Summer within the Kingdom; 


but it will be now neceſſary to conſider 


the State of our Affairs in Foreign 


Parts. The King of France finding it 


was very chargeable to carry on the 


War wholly in Scotland, reſolved this 
Tear to leſſen that Expence, and to 
make War directly with England, both 
at Sea and Land. So he came in Per- 
ſon with*a great Army, and fell into 
the Country of Bulloigne, where he 
took many little Caſtles about the 
Town; as Sellaque, Blackneſs, Hum- | 


bletue, Newhaven, and ſome leſs 
ones. "The'Englith Writers ſay, thoſe 
were ill provided, which” made them 
be ſo eaſily loſt: But Thuanus l 
were all very well ſtered. 


but were beat off: Then they deſigned 
to burn the Ships that were in the Har- 


our; and had prepared Wildfire with 


ether combuſtible Matter, but were 
che Englich. At the 


they were 
Tl IM AK 
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ſupplied, and eaſily 


land: And after a long Battery 


ful. 


declined much this Year. 


The Revonmarion of the 


riage during his Proceſs had much ex- 
paſed hin to the People: So that it 


best off with the Loſs of 1c Men; 
though Thuanus puts the Loſs wholly 


wo down before Bulloigne i in Septein- 

ber, hoping that the Diſorders then in 
England, would make that Place be ill 
yielded: The Eng- 
liſh finding Bullingberg was not tenable, 
raifed it, and retired into the Town : 
But the Plague broke into the French 
Camp, ſo the King left it under the 
Command of Chaſtilion- He endea- 
voured chiefly to take the Pierre, and 
ſo to cut off the Town from the Sea 
and from all Communication with Eng- 
he 
gave the Aflault upon it, but was beat 
off. There followed many Skirmiſhes 
between him and the Garriſon, and he 
made many Attempts to cloſe up the 


Channel, and thought to have ſunk''a 


Galley full of Stones and Gravel in it; 

but in all theſe he was ſtill unſucceſs- 
And therefore Winter coming on, 
the Siege was raiſed; only the Forts 
about the Town, which the Freneh 


had taken, were ſtrongly garriſoned: 
So that Bulloigne was in Danger of be⸗ 
ing loſt the next Lear. 


lde Scotland alſo the Engliſh Affairs 


Thermes, 
before the Winter was ended, had ta- 


ken Broughty-Caſtle, and deſtroyed 
almoſt the whole Garriſon. In the 


| Southern Parts there was a Change 


made of the Lords Wardens of the Eng- 
liſh Marches. Sir Robert Bowes was 
complained of, as . — 4 in relieving 
Hadingtoun the former Year; ſo the 
Lord Dacres was put in his Room. 
And the Lord Gray, who loſt the great 

Advantage he had when the French 
raiſed the Siege of Hadingtoun, was 
removed, and the Earl of Rutland Was 
ſent to Command. The Earl made an 
Inroad into Scotland, and ſupplied Ha- 
dingtoun plentifully with all 2 of 


Proviſions, neceſſary for a Siege. He 
had ſoine Germans, and Spaniards with 


him: But a Party of the Scotch Horſe 
ſurpriſed the Germans Baggage; and 
Romero with the Spaniſh. Pros was 
alſo fallen on, and taken, and elmo 
all his Men were cut off. Te Earl of 

Warwick was to have marched with ua 

more conſiderable Army this Wewer 
into Scotland, had net the Diſorders 
in England diverted him, as it has been 
already ſhewn. Thermes did net much 


have rene well the Siege of Hadingtoun; 


but when lie under ted mw well they 


Were | 


on the Eagliſh Side. The F. rench King | 


a Charge the keeping of it was, and 


ed, ſo that no Proviſions could be had, 


on, that much was not to be expected 
from him. The Confuſions this Lear 


reduced all the Princes, and moſt of 


The State 
of Ger- 
many, 


Provinces, and make them ſwear Ho- 
mage to him. Whether at this Time 
the Emperor was beginning to form the 
' Deſign of retiring, or whether he did 
this only to prevent the Mutinies and 
Kevolts that might fall out upon his 


- 


Breame ſtanding out, did by a Miſtake, 


his Hands, and did not proſecute his 


this Summer into the Netherlands, 
_ -Whither he had ordered his Son Prince 
Philip 
thorough Italy and Germany, that he 


were furniſhed, he gave it over. But 
the Englith Council, finding how great 


the Country all about it being deſtroy- 


but what were brought from England, 
from which it was 28 Miles diſtant, re- 
ſolved to withdraw their Garriſon, and 
uit it, which was done on the iſt of 
ctober: So that the Engliſh havipg no 
Garriſon within Scotland but Lauder, 
Thermes, fate down before that, and 
preſſed it ſo that had not the Peace been 
made up with France, it had fallen 
into his Hands. 3 
/"THiNGs being in this Diſorder both 
at Home and Abroad, the Protector had 
nothing to depend on, but the Emperor's 
Aid; and he was ſo ill ſatisfied with the 
Changes that had been made in Religi- 


occaſioned that Change to be made in 
the Office of the daily Prayers; where 
the Anſwer to the Petition, Give Peace 
in our Time O Lorp, which was 
formerly, and is ſtill continued, was 
now made, Becauſe there is none other 
that fighteth for us but only thou, O 
Gop. For now the Emperor having 


the Cities of Germany to his Obe- 
dience, none but Magdeburg and 


incident to great Conquerors, neglect 
thoſe Advantages which were then in 


Victories; but leaving Germany, came 


to come from Spain to him, 


might put him into Poſſeſſion of theſe 


was added, That if he broke theſe 
© Conditions, it ſhould be free for 
them not to obey him or acknow- 
| * ledge him any longer, till he re- 
** turned to govern according to their 
„Laws. This was afterwards the 
chiet ground on which they juititied 
their Shaking off the Spaniſh Yoke, 
all theſe Conditions being publickly 
violated, | 

AT this Time there were great Jea- 
louſies in the Emperor's Family. For 
as he intended to have had his Brother 
reſign his Election to be King of the 


Romans, that it might be tranferred on 


his own Son; ſo there were Defigns in 
Flanders, which the French cheriſhed 
much, to have Maximilian, Ferdinand's 
Son, the moſt accompliſh'd and virtu- 
ous Prince, that had been for many 
Ages, to be made their Prince. The 
Flemings were much diſguſted with 
the Queen Regent's Government, who, 
when there was Need of Money, ſent 
to Bruges, and Antwerp, ordering De- 
puties to be ſent her from Flanders, 
and Brabant; and when they were 
come, ſhe told them what Money mult 
be raiſed; and if they made any Ob- 
jections, ſhe uſed to bid them give 
over Merchandizing with the Einperor, 
for he muſt and would have the Mo- 
ney he aſked : So that nothing remain- 
ed to them, but to ſee how to raiſe 
what was thus demanded of them, rather 
than defired from them, This, as the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador writ from Bruges, 
ſeemed to be the Reaſon that moved 
the Emperor to make his Son ſwear to 
ſuch Rules of Government; which, the 
Sequel of his Life ſhewed, he meant 
to obſerve in the ſame Manner that his 
Father had done before him. At the 
ſame Time, in May this Lear, a ſecret 
Advertiſement was ſent over from 
France to the Engliſh Court, that there 
was' a private Treaty ſet on foot be- 
tween. that King and the Princes of 


Death, if his Son were not in actual 


Polleſſion of them, is not ſo certain. 
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is memorable, in that 

Tranſaction, that was called the Lætus 

Introitus, or the Terms upon which he 
was received Prince of Brabant, to 
which the other Provinces had been; 
formerly united into one a aur. > 
'of; 
_ © Government, in the Matter of Taxes, 
and publick Aſſemblies, the not keep-- 
dag up of Forces, and governing theip 
| by Strangers, hut by Natiues 13 "2788 den eln 


Germany, for reſtoring the Liberty of 
the Empire; but that the King of 
France was reſolved te have Bulloigne 
in his Hands before he entered on new 
Projects. Therefore it was propaſed to 
the Protector, to conſider whether it 
were not beſt to deliver it up by a 
Treaty, and ſo to leave the King of 


France fret to the Defence of their 


Friends in | the' Empire Þ 1 for the Con- 
ſideration of the Proteſtant Religion 
Was the chief Meaſure of our Councils 

all this Reig g. 
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A great 
Faction a- 
ainſt the 


UroN this there was great Diſtrac- | 
tion in the Councils at Home. The 


rotetor. Protector was inclined to deliver up 


Bulloigne for a Sum of Money, and to 


make Peace both with the French and 


the Scots. The King's Treaſure was 
exhauſted, Affairs at Home were in 
great Confuſion, the Defence of Bul- 
loigne was à great Charge, and a War 
with France was a Thing of that Con- 
ſequence, that in that State of Affairs 
it was not to be adventured on. But 
on the other Hand, thoſe who hated 


the Protector and meaſured Councils 


more by the Bravery than the Solidity 
of them, ſaid, it would be a Reproach 
to the Nation to deliver up a Place of 
that Conſequence, which their late 


King, in the Declining of his Days, had 


gained with ſo much Loſs of Men and 


Treaſure; and to ſell this for a little 


Money was accounted ſo ſordid, that 
the Protector durſt not adventure on 
it. Upon this Occaſion Sir William 
Paget (being made Comptroller of the 
King's Honſhold, which was then 
thought an Advancement from the 
Office of a Secretary of State) made 
a long Diſcourſe, and put it in Writing. 
The Subſtance of it was, to ballance 
the Dangers in which England was at 
that Time. The Buſineſs of Scotland 


and Bulloigne drew France into a 


Quarrel againſt it. On the Account 


of Religion, it had no Reaſon to expect 
much from the Emperor. The Intereſt 
of England was then to preſerve the 

Proteſtants of Germany ; and therefore 


* 


to unite with France, which would be 


eaſily engaged in that Quarrel againſt 
p the Emperor, he propoſed a firm Al- 
| Vance with the Venetians, who were 


then jealous of the Emperor's Progreſs 


againſt him if he were thoroughly en- 


 giged in Germany; and by their 


Means, England was to make up an 


Agreement with France. On the 
other Hand, William Thomas, then a: 


Clerk of the Council, writ a long Diſ- | 
courſe of other Expedients: He agreed. 


with Paget as to the ill State of Eng- 


land, havin 


* 


© LY Enemies, and no 


Friends. The North cf: England was 


waſted by the Incurſion of the Scots. 
Ireland Was alſo in an ill Condition; 
for the Natives there did enerally 
join with the Scots, being addicted to 


8 


* 


the old Superſtition. 


he Emperor 


+. was ſo ſet on reducing all to one Reli- 


- 
* 1 
© * 


gion, that they could expect no gre 


Aid from him, unleſs they gave hifrf! 


the Empe _ uneaſy ſhould be corrected. 
in Italy, and would be ready to join 


The RRFORMAT ION of 'the” 


ſome Hope of returning to the Roman 
Religion. But the Continuance of the 
War would undo the Nation: For if 
the War went on, the People would 
take Advantage from it to break out 
into new Diſorders: It would be alſo 
very diſhonourable to deliver up, or 
rather to ſell, the late Conqueſts in 
France: Therefore he propoſed, that 
to gain Time, they ſhould treat with 
the Emperor, and even give him Hopes 
of re - examining what had been done 
in Religion; though there was Danger 
even in that, of diſheart'ning thoſe of 
Magdeburg, and the few remaining 
Proteſtants in Germany; as alſo they 
might expect the Emperor would be 
highly enraged when he ſhould come 
to find that he had been deluded: But 


the gaining of Time was then ſo neceſ- 


ſary, that the Preſervation of the Na- 
tion depended on it. For Scotland he 
propoſed, that the Governor of that 


Kingdom ſhould be preſſed to pretend 


to the Crown; ſince their Queen was 
gone into a ſtrange Country. By this 
Means Scotland would be for that 
whole Age ſeparated from the Intereſls 
of France, and obliged to depend on 
England; and the French were now 
ſo hated in Scotland, that any who 
would ſet up againſt them would have 
an eaſy Work, eſpecially being aſſiſted 
by the Nearneſs of England. And 
for lreland, he propoſed, that the 
chief Heads of Families ſhould be 
drawn over, and kept at Court: And 
that England thus being reſpited from 
Foreign War, the Nation ſhould be 


armed, and exerciſed, the Coin re- 


formed, Treaſure laid up, and Things 
in the Government at Home that were 


nſultation 
was to ſend. over Sir William Paget to 
join with Sir Philip Hobby, then Re- 
ſident at the Emperor's Court. The 
Subſtance of his Inſtructions was, That 
the Treaty between the Emperor and 
the late King ſhould be renewed with 
this King, and confirmed by the Prince 
and the States of Flanders; That ſome 
ambiguous Paſſages in it ſhould be 
cleared; That the Emperor would 
comprehend Bulloigne within the 
League defenſive, and ſo protect it, 
Eögland being ready to offer any 
thing reciprocal in the room of it. He 
was alſo: to ſhew their Readineſs to 
agree with the Emperor concerning the 


' Tre Reſult of their Conſu 


528 Mary's Marriage, ta adjuſt ſame 
Differences occaſioned by the Com- 
e plaints 


„ 
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plaint made of the Admiralty, and 
about the Trade; to ſhew the Rea- 
ſon of the Meſſages that paſſed between 
them and France; and to engage, That 
if the Emperor would heartily aſũſt 
them they would . never agree with 
France. Paget was alſo to propoſe, as 
of himſelf, That Bulloigne ſhould be 
put into the Emperor's Hands upon 
reaſonable Recompence. Thus was Pa- 
get inſtructed, and ſent over in June 
this Year. But the Emperor put him 
off with many Delays, and ſaid, The 
carrying of his Son about the Towns in 
Flanders and Brabant, with the many 
Ceremonies and Entertainments that 
followed it, made it not eaſy for him 
to conſider of Matters that required 
ſuch deep Conſultation. He put him 
off from Bruſſels to Ghent, and from 
Ghent to Bruges. But Paget growing 
impatient of ſuch Delays, ſince the 
French were marched into the Bul- 
loigneſe, the Biſhop of Arras, (Son 
to Granvell that had been long the 
Emperor's Chief Miniſter ) who was 


now like to ſucceed in his Father's 


Room, that was old and infirm, and 
the two Preſidents of the Emperor's 
Councils, St. Maurice and Viglius, 
came to Sir William Paget, and had a 
long Communication with him and 
Hobbey. e 
Tux firſt treated of an Explanation 

of ſome ambiguous Words in the Trea- 
ty, to which the Emperor's Miniſters 
romiſed to bring them an Anſwer. 
Then they talked long of the Matters 
of the Admiralty, '» The Emperor's Mi- 
niſters ſaid, No Juſtice was done in 
England upon the Merchants Com- 
plaints: Paget ſaid every Mariner came 
to the Protector, and if he would not 
ſolicit their Buſineſs, they run away 
with a Complaint that there was no 


luſtice; whereas he thought, that as 


they meddled with no private Matters, 
ſo the Protector ought to turn all 
theſe over upon the Courts that were 
the competent Judges. But the Biſhop 
of Arras ſaid, There was no Juſtice to 


be had in the Admiralty Courts, who 
were indeed Parties in all theſe Mat- 
ters : Paget ſaid, There was as müeli 


Juſtice, in the | Engliſh, Adwiralty 


Courts as was in theits; and the Bi. 


ſhop confeſſed, there were great Cor 
ruptions in all theſe Courts. 80 Paget 
propoſed, that the; Emperor ſhould ap 
| Point two of his Council to heat and 
etermine all ſuch Cdmwplaints, in a 


Ti | >; . * 


| Tamar e, and the King ſhould 


ah 


"Ro 
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do the like in England. For the Con- 
firmation of the Treaty, the Biſhop ſaid, 
the Emperor was willing his Son 
ſhould confirm it; but that he would 
never ſue to his Subjects to confirm 
his Treaties; and he ſaid, when it was 
objected that the Treaty with France 
was confirmed by the three Eſtates, 
and that the Prerogative of the French 
Crown was fo reſtrained, that the King 
could alienate nothing of his Patrimo- 
ny without the Parliament of Paris and 
his three Eſtates; He believed the 


| King of England had a greater Prero- 


gative: He was ſure the Emperor was 
not ſo bound up: He had fifteen or 
ſixteen ſeveral Parliaments, and what 
Work muſt he be at, if all theſe muſt 
deſcant on his Tranſactions? When 
this general Diſcourſe was over, the 
two Preſidents went away, but the Bi- 
ſhop of Arras ſtaid with him in private. 
Paget propoſed the Buſineſs of Bul- 
loigne: But the Biſhop having given 
him many good Words in the general, 
excepted much to it, as diſhonourable 
to the Emperor; ſince Bulloigne was 
not taken when the League was con- 
cluded between the Emperor and Eng- 
land: So that if he ſhould now include 
it in the League, it would be a Breach 
of Faith and Treaties with France; 
and he ſtood much on the Honour and 
Conſcience of obſerving theſe Treaties 


inviolably. So this Converſation end- 
ed; in which the moſt remarkable Paſ- 


ſage is, That concerning the Limita- 
tions on the French Crown, and the 
Freedoms of the Engliſh; for at that 
Time the King's Prerogative in Eng- 


land was judged of that Extent, that 


in a Letter written from Scotland, one 


of the main Objections made to the 


marrying their Queen to the King of 
England, was, ,That an Union with 
England would much alter the Conſti- 
tution of their Government, the Prero- 
gatives of the Kings of England being 
of a far larger Extent than thoſe in 
Scotlands.- + 


Two or three Days after the former 


Conſervation, the Emperor's Miniſters 


retutned to Paget's Lodging, with An- 
ſwer to the Propoſitions which the 
Engliſh Ambaſſadors had made; The 
Emperor gave a good Anſwer to ſome 
of the Päfticulars, which were ambigu⸗ 
gus in former Treaties For the Con- 
firmation of the Treaty, he offered 
that the Prince ſhould join in it; but 


ſince thee King of England was under 


lary tliat 


Age; he thought it more neceſla 
n by tlie 


wr. 
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the Parliament of England ſhould con- 
firm it. To which Paget anſwered, 
That their Kings, as to the Regal Pow- 
er, were the ſame in all the Conditions 
of Life: And therefore when the Great 
Seal was put to any Agreement, the 
King was abſolutely bound by it. If 
his Miniſters engaged him in ill Trea- 
ties, they were to anſwer for it at their 

Perils: But however the King was ty'd 
by it. They diſcourſed long about 


the Adminiſttation of Juſtice, but end- 


ed in nothing: And as for the main 
Buſineſs about Bulloigne, the Emperor 
ſtood on his Treaties with the French, 
which he could not break; upon which 
Paget ſaid to the Biſhop, that his Fa- 
ther had told him,- they had ſo many 
Grounds to quarrel with France, that 
he had his Sleeve full of them, to pro- 
duce when there ſhould be Occaſion to 
make uſe of them. But finding the 
Biſhop's Anſwers were cold, and that 
he only gave good Words, he told him 
that England would then ſee to their 
own Security: And ſo he took that for 
the Emperor's final Anſwer, and there- 
upon reſolved to take his Leave; which 
he did ſoon after, and came back into 
England. But at Home the Councils | 
were much divided, of which the fad. 
Effects broke out ſoon afterward. 

Ix was propoſed in Council, that the 
War with Scotland ſhould be ended: 
For it having been begun, and carried 
on, only on Deſign to obtain the Mar- 
riage, ſince the Hopes of that were 
now ſo far gone, that it was not in the 
Power of the Scots themſelves to re- 
trieve them, it was a vain and need- 
leſs Expence, both of Blood and Mo- 
ney, to keep it up; and ſince Bul- 
loigne was by the Treaty, after a few 
more Years, to be delivered up to the 
French, it ſeemed a very unreaſonable 
Thing, in the low State to which the 
King's Affairs were driven, to enter on 
a War; in which they- had little Rea- 
ſon to doubt but they ſhould loſe Bul- 
loigne, after the new Expence of a 
Siege and another Year's War. The 


1 


—— 


Protector had now many Enemies, who | 


laid hold on this Conjuncture to throw 
him out of the Government. The 
Earl of Southampton was brought in. 
to the Council, but had not laid down 
his ſecret Hatred of the Protector; 
and did all he could to make a Party 
againſt him. The Earl of Warwic 
was the fitteſt Man to work on; him 
therefore he gained over to his Side, 


Biſhop 


and having formed a Confidence in him, | 


' 
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he ſhewed him, that he had really 
got all the Victories for which the Pro- 
tector triumphed: He had won the 
Field of Pinkey near Muſſelburgh, and 
had ſubdued the Rebels of Norfolk: 


And as he had before defeated the 


French, ſo if he were ſent over thi- 
ther, new Triumphs would ' follow 
him; but it was below him to be ſe⸗ 


| cond to any. So he engaged him to 


quarrel in every thing with the Pro- 


tector, all whoſe wary Motions were 
aſcribed to Fear or Dullneſs. To o- 
| thers he ſaid, What friendſhip could 


any expect from a Man who had no 
Pity on his own Brother? But that 


which provoked the Nobility moſt, Con 
Plants 
gainſt the 


for the Commons in the Inſurrections ! 


was the Partiality the Protector had 


that had been this Summer. He had 
alſo given great Grounds of Jealouſy, 


by entertaining Foreign Troops in the 


King's Wars; which, tho' it was not 
objected to him, becauſe the Council 
had conſented to it, yet it was whiſ⸗ 
pered about, that he had extorted that 


Conſent. But the noble Palace he 


was raiſing in the Strand, (which yet 
carries his Name) out of the Ruins of 


ſome Biſhops Houſes, and Churches, 
drew as publick an Envy on him as 
any thing he had done. It was ſaid, 


That when the King was engaged in 
ſuch Wars, and when London was 
much diſordered by the Plague, that 
had been in it for ſome Months, he 
was then bringing Architects from 
3 and deſigning ſuch a Palace as 
had not been ſeen in England. It was 
alſo ſaid, That many Biſhops and Ca- 


thedrals had reſigned many Manors to 
him, for obtaining his Favour,” ' Tho? 


rote! 


this was not done without Leave ob- 


tained from the King; for in a Grant 
of ſome Lands made to him by the 
King on the 'x1th of July, in the ſe- 


| cond Year of his Reign, it is ſaid, 


That theſe Lands were given him as a 
Reward of his Services in Scotland; for 
which he was offered greater Rewards; 
but that he refuſing to accept of ſuch 


Gtante as wight!too-much" impaveriſh 


the Crown, had taken a Licence to the 
of Bath and Wells, fer his 
alienating ſome of the Lands of that 
Biſhoprick to him: He is in that Pa- 


tent called by che Grace of Gen Duke 
of Somerſet, which had not of late 


Years: been aſcribed! to amy but 'Sove- 


teign Princes. It was alſo ſaid, That 


many of the Chantry Lands had been 


fold to his F riends at eaſy Rates: for 
4 85 * * an | þ © x 
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which they concluded he had great 
Preſents; and a Courſe of unuſual 
Greatneſs had raiſed him up too high; 
ſo that he did not carry 


wards the Nobility with that Equality 


that they expected from him. 


Cnugch of ENGLAND. 


himſelf to- 


ALL theſe Things concurred to be- 


get him many Enemies, and he had 
very few Friends; for none ſtuck firm- 
ly to him but Paget, and Secretary 
Smith, and eſpecially Cranmer, who 
never forſook his Friend. 


Enemies: And ſeeing the Earl of South- 
hampton heading the Party againſt him, 
they all run in to it. And of the Bi- 
ſhops, that were for the Reformation, 
Goodrich of Ely likewiſe joined to 
them: He had attended on the Admi- 
ral in his Preparations for Death, from 
wholn, it ſeems, he drank in ill Im- 
preſſions of the Protector. All his 
Enemies ſaw, and he likewiſe ſaw it 
himfelf, that the Continuance of the 
War muſt needs deſtroy him; and that 
a Peace would confirm him in his Pow- 
er, and give him Time and Leifure to 
break thorough the Faction, that was 
_ now ſo ſtrong againſt him, that it was 
not probable he could maſter it with- 
out the Help of ſome Time. So in the 
Council his Adverſaries delivered their 
Opinions againſt all Motions for Peace: 
And though upon Paget's Return from 
Flanders, it appeared to be very un- 
reaſonable to carry on the War; yet 
they ſaid, Paget had ſecret Inſtructions 
to procure ſuch an Anſwer, that it 
might give a Colour to ſo baſe a Pro- 
Jet. - The Officers that came over 
from theſe Places that the French had 
taken, pretended, as is common for all 
Men in ſuch Circumſtances, that they 
wanted Things neceſſary for a Siege; 
and tho' in Truth it was quite con- 
trary, (as we read in Thuanus) yet 


All that 
favoured the old Superſtition were his 


1 were cheriſhed and- 


| ſpread akxut among the People. The 

Protector had alſo, againſt the Mind of 
the Council, ordered the Garriſon to 
be drawn out of Hadingtoun; and was 
going, notwithſtanding all their Op- 


poſition, to make Peace with France, 


and did in many Things act by his own 
Authority, without aſking their Advice, 
and often againſt it. This was the aſ- 
ſuming a Regal Power, and ſeem'd not 
to be endured by thoſe who thought 


they were in all Points his Equals,” It 


was alſo ſaid, That when, fontrary to 
the late King's Will, he was choſen Pro- 


tector, it was with that ſpecial Condi- 


oY | 
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tion, that he ſliould do nothing without 
their Conſent: And tho' by the Patent 
he had for his Office, his Power was 
more enlarged, (which was of greater 
Force in Law, than a private Agree- 
ment at the Council Table ) yet even 
that was ob jected to him, as an high 
Preſumption in him to pretend to ſuch 
a vaſt Power. Thus all the Month of 
September there were great Heats 
among them: Several Perſons inter- 
poſed to mediate, but to no Effect: For 
the Faction againſt bim was now ſo 
ſtrong, that they reſolved: to ſtrip him 
of his exorbitant Power, and reduce 
him to an Equality with themſelves, 
The King was then at Hampton-Court, 
wlere alſo the Protector was, with 
ſome of his own Retainers and Servants 
about him; which encreaſed the Jea- 
louſies: For it was given out, that he 


intended to carry away the King. So Moftof 


| on the 6th of October ſome of the the Coun- 
cil ſeparate 
from him, 


Council met at Ely<Houſe : The Lord 
St. John Preſident, the Earls of War- 
wick, Arundel, and Southampton, Sir 
Edward North, Sir Richard Southwell, 
Sir Edmund Pecham, Sir Edward 
Wotton, and Dr, Wotton, and Secre- 
tary Petre, being ſent to them in the 
King's Name, to aſk what they met for, 
joined himſelf Iikewiſe to them. They 
fate as the King's Council, and entered 
their Proceedings in the Council - Book, 
from whence the Account of this Tranſ- 
action is taken. i „„ 8 fps 

Tusk being met together, and con- 
fidering the Diſorders that had been 
lately in England, the Loſſes in Scot- 
land and France, laid the Blame of . all 
on the Protector, who, they ſaid, was 
given up to other Councils, ſo obſtinate- 
ly, that he would not hearken to the 
Advices they had given him, both at 
the Board, and in private; and the 

declared, that having intended that Day 


to have gone to Hampton - Court, for 


a friendly Communication with him, 
he raiſed many of the Commons to have 
deſtroyed them, and had made the King 
ſet his Hand to the Letters he ſent for 
raiſing Men; and had alſo diſperſed ſe- 
ditious Bills againſt them; therefore 
they intended to ſee to the Safety of 
the King and the Kingdom. So they 


ſent for the Lord Mayor and Alder- 


men of London, and fequired them to 
obey no Letters ſent them by the Pro- 
tectotr, but only ſuch as came from 
'themſelves.” They alſo wrote many 
Letters to the Nobility . and Getitry 


over England, giving them an oY 


Aa 
— 


of their Deſigns and Motives, and re- 
uiring their Aſſiſtance. They alſo 
bent for the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and he ſubmitted to their Orders, 
Next Day, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, Sir Tho. Cheyney, Sir 
John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and the 
Lord Chief Juſtice Montagu, joined 
with them. Then they wrote to the 
EKEing a Letter, full of Expreſſions of 
their Duty and Care of his Perſon, 
complaining of the Duke of Somerſet's 
not liſtening to their Councils, and for 
his gathering a Force about him for 
maintaining his wilful Doings: They 
owned that they had caus'd Secretary 
Petre to ſtay with them, and in it they 
endeavoured to perſuade the King that 
they were careful of Nothing ſo much 
as of his Preſervation. They alſo wrote 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to 
Sir William Paget, to fee to the King's 
Perſon, attd that his own Servants 
ſhould attend on him, and not thoſe 
that belonged to the Duke of Somer- 
ſet. But the Protector, hearing of this 
Diſorder, had removed the King to 
Windſor in all Haſte; and had taken 
down all the Armour that was either 
there, or at Hampton- Court, and had 
armed ſueh as he could gather about 
him for his Preſervation. 
IE Council at London complained 


much of this, that the King ſhould be | 


carried to a Place where there were no 
Provifions fit for him. So they order- 
ed all Things that he might need to be 
ſent to him from London. And on 
the 8th of October they went to Guild- 
hall, when they gave an Account of 
their Proceedings to the Common-Coun- 
cil of the City; and aſſured them the 
had no Thoughts of altering the Reli- 
gion, as was given out by their Ene- 
mies, but intended only the Safety of 
, the King, and the Peace of the King - 
dom; and for theſe Ends deſited their 
Aſſiſtance. The whole Common-Coun- 
cil, with one Voice, declared, they 
thank d God for the good Intentions. 
they had expreſſed, and aſſured them 
they would ſtand by them with their 
Lives and Goods. At Windſor, when 
the Protector underſtood that not only 
the City, but the Lieutenant of the 
| Tower, of whom he had held himſelf 
aſſured, had forſaken him, he reſolved 
to ſtruggle no longer; and though it is 
not improbable, that he, who was 
_ "chiefly accuſed for his Protecting the 
Commons, might have eaſily gathered 
„ 
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a great Body of Men for bis own Pre- 
ſervation; yet he reſolved rather to give 


way to the Tide that was now agalnſt 


8 


him. So he proteſted before the King 
and the few Counſellors then about 
him, that he had no Deſign againſt any 
of the Lords; and that the Force he 
had gathered was only to preſerve him- 
ſelf from any violent Attempt that 


might be made on his Perſon: He de- 


clared, that he was willing to ſubmit 
himſelf, and therefore propoſed, that 
two of thoſe Lords ſhould be ſent from 

London, and they, with two of thoſe 
that were yet about the King, ſhould 
conſider what might be done, in whoſe 
Determination he would acquieſce ; 


and deſired, that whatſoever was agreed 
on, ſhould be confirmed in Parliament. 


Hereupon there was ſent to London a 
Warrant under the King's Hand, for 
any two of the Lords of the Council 
that were there, to come to Windſor 
with twenty Servants a- piece, who had 


the King's Faith for their Safety in 


coming and going: And Cranmer, Pa- 
get, and Smith, wrote to them, to diſ- 
poſe them to end the Matter peaceably, 
and not follow cruel Councils, nor to 
be miſled by them who meant other- 
wiſe than they profeſſed, of which they 
knew more than they they would then 
mention. This ſeemed to point at the 
Earl of Southampton. e 

ON the ꝗth of October the Council 
at London encreaſed by the Acceſſion 
of the Lord Ruſſel, the Lord Wentworth, 
Sir Anth. Brown, Sir Anth. Wingfield, 


and Sir John Baker, the Speaker of rhe 


Houſe of Commons: For now thoſe 
who had ſtood off a-while, ſeeing the 
Protector was reſolved to yield, came 
and united themſelves with the pre- 
vailing Party; ſo that they were in all 
two and twenty. They were inform- 
ed, that the Protector had ſaid, that if 
they intended to put him to Death, the 
King ſhould die firſt; and if they-would 
famiſh him, they ſhould famiſh the King 
firſt: And at that he armed his own 


Men, and ſet them next to the King's 


Perſon, and was deſigning to carry him 


out of Windſor, and as ſome reported, 


out of the Kingdom: Upon which they 
concluded, that he was no more fit to 


be Protector. But of thoſe Words no 


Proofs being mentioned in the Council- 


| Books, they look. like the Forgeries of 


his Enemies to make him odious to the 
People. The Council ordered a Procla- 


mation of their Proceedings to be print- 
ed, and writ to the Lady Mary, and 
| e the 
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the Lady Elizabeth, acquainting them 
with what th had done. They alſo 
vurote to the King, acknowledging the 
many Bonds that lay on them in Gra- 
e both for his Father's Goodneſs 
to them, and his own, to take Care of 
They defired he would conſider, 
they were his whole Council, except 
one or two; and were thoſe whom his 
Father had truſted with the Govern- 
ment: That the Protector was not 
raiſed to that Power b 
Will, but by - their Choice, with that 
Condition, that he ſhiould doall Things 
by their Advice, which he had not 
erved; ſo that they now / judged 
him moſt unworthy of theſe Honours : 
Therefore they carneſtly deſired they 
might be admitted to the. King's 
ſence, to do their Duties about ki, 
and that the Forces gathered about his 
Perſon might be ſent away, 
Duke of Somerſet might ſubmit himſelf 
to the Order of the Council. They al- 
ſo wrote to the Archbiſhop ind Sit 
William Paget, charging them as they 
would anſwer it, that the King's Per- 
ſon might be well looked to, that he 
| ſhould not be removed from Windſor, 
and that he ſhould be no longer guard- 
ed by the Duke of — Men, 
* * ſaid he had been, of which 
hey complained ſeverely) but by his 
own {worn Servants; nd they requir'd | 
them to concur in advancing the De- 
fire they had ſignified by their Letter 


to the King, proteſting that they would | 


do with the Duke of Somerſet; as the 
would defire to be done by; and with 
as much Moderation and Favour as in 
Honour they could: So that there was 
no Reaſon to: apprehend from them 
ſuch. Cruelty as they had mentioned in | 
their Letters. Theſe were fent by Sir | 
Philip Hobby, who was returned, from 
Flanders, and had been ſent, by the 
King to London on the Day before. 
Upon this Cranmer, and Paget ( c W 
entered in the Council + Book) pe 
| bade both the King and the Picte dor 
t grant their Deſire- The Protectorts 
dgervants were diſmiſſed, and the King's 
Guarda were ſet about his Perſon / And 
Crane „Paget, ahd Smi N wrote to 
the Comncitat L that all'they' | 
had pr rc poled ſhould be. granted T 
deſired to known wherher The 
ſhou be broug eto London, - or ts 
at. Windſor; andthe be 8 ords 
mighe be ſent thicher, who | ſhould” fee- 
_ — done! According 
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by his Father's | 
$ | ing to the King, they 


and the | 
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ferred them to Hobby, who cartied the 
Letter. Upon this the Council fent Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, Sir Anthony St. 
Legier, and Sir J. Williams, to Wind- 
for, with a Charge to ſee that the Duke 
of Somerſet ſhould not withdraw before 
they arrived, and that Sir Tho. Smith 
the Secretary, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir 
John Thy ynn, Edw. Wolfe, and Wil. 
liam Cecil. ſhould be reſtrained to their 
Chambers, till they examined them. 
On the 12th of / acer the whole 
Council went to Windſor, and com- 
toteſted that all 
they had done was FA of the Zeal and 
Affection they had to his Perſon and 
Service. © The King received them 
kindly, and thanked them for their 
Care of him, and aſſured them that he 
took all they had done in good Part. 
On the izt they ſate in Council, 
and ſent for 9922 who were ordered to 
be kept in their Chambers; only Cecil 
was let go. They charged them, that 
they had been the chief Inſtruments 
about the Duke of Somerſet in all his 
wilful Proceedings; therefore they 
turn'd Smith out of his Place of Secre- 
tary, and ſent him, with the reſt, to 
the Tower of Lone. On the Day 
following, the Protector was called ke! 
fore them, and Articles of Miſdemea- 
nors and High Treaſon were laid to his 
Charge. The Subſtance of them was, 
That being made Protector, on Con- 
dition that he ſhould do nothing with- 
out the Conſent of the other Executors, 
he had not obſerved that Condition, : 
but had treated with Ambaſſadors, 
made Biſhops and Lord- Lieutenants, 
by his own Authority; and that he 
had held a Court of Re ueſts in his 
on Houſe; and had Aon many 
Things contrary to Law z had enbalel 
the Coin, had in the Matter of 7 
cloſures tet out Proclamations, | | 
given Cotmmiſſions againſt the ' Min 
of che whole 'Cor de that he had 
not taken Care to fobpiels the late 
(re ae bur had juſtified and en- 
couraged them; that * had neglected 
the Places the King had in France, by 
which Means they le loſt; that he . 
had pe ſuaded the Ri, that the Lords 


tim, q "HA dellred him never to for- 
t it, dür to revenge it; and had re. 
ſome * young Lords to Keep 7 
. 5 and had cauſed. 
ſthoſe Lords to. be proclaimed Traitors, q 
t he had ſaid, "If he ſhould die, the 
Aho ons die 00; "The" 42 had ** 
n ried 
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on the Pro- 


tector. 
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that he was not only put in great Fear, 
but caſt into a dangerous Diſeaſe; that 
he had gathered. the People, and arm'd 
them for War, and had arm'd his 
Friends and Servants, and left the 
King's Servants. unarmed; and that he 
intended to fly to Jerſey, or Guernſey. - 
So he was ſent: to the Tower, being 


cConducted thither by the Earls of Sul- 


fex, and Huntington. That Day the 


King was carried back again to Hamp- 


ton Court; and an Order was made, 
that ſix Lords ſhould be Governors of 
his Perſon; who were the Marquis of 
the, Earls of Warwick, 
and Arundel, the Lords St. John, 
Ruſſel, and Wentworth. Two of thoſe 
were in their Courſe to attend conſtant- 
B ĩð te ot fade: 
AN p thus fell the Duke of Somer- 
ſet from his high Offices and great 
Truſt : The Articles objected to him 
ſeem to ſay as much for his Juſtifica- 


- 


# 
* 


tion, as the Anſwers could do, if they 


were to be met with. He is not ac- 


, 


/ 


cuſed of Rapine, Cruelty or- Bribery; 
but only of ſuch Things as are inci- 
dent to all Men that are of a ſudden 


exalted} to a high and diſproportioned 


Greatneſs. - What he did about the 
Coin, was not for his own Advantage, 
but was done by a common Miſtake of 
many Governors, who, in the Necei- 
fity of their Affairs, fly to this as 
their laſt Shift, to draw out their 
Buſineſs as long as is poſſible; but it 
ever rebounds on the Government to 
Its great Prejudice and Loſs. He bore 


his Fall more equally than he had 


done his Proſperity; and ſet himſelf in 
his Impriſonment to Study, and Read- 
ing; and falling on a Book that treated 


r RF gk. BRA 6 
of Patience, both from the Principles 


of Moral Philoſophy, and of Chris- 


tianity, he was ſo much taken with it, 


- 


The Pa- 


piſts much 


"lifced up. 


| 


and in an, Engliſh Tranſlation; and 


that he ordered it to be tranſlated, into 
Engliſh, and writ a Preface to it him- 
ſelf, mentionirig the great Comfort he 
had found in Reading it, which had indu- 
ced him to take Care that others might 
reap the like Beyer, Peter, Mayr 
writ him alſo a long conſolatory Let. 
ter, hich was e | beck inf aun 
f dall 


and 


ooke 


Abroad, looked, on his Fall as a. 
publick; Loſs to that whole Intereſk, 
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The \RerorManion of the 
ried the King ſa ſuddenly to Windſor, 


and the rather, becauſe they knew th& 
Earl of Southampton, who they hoped 
ſhould have directed all Affairs, Was 
entirely theirs. It was alſo believed, 
that the Earl of Warwick had given 
them ſecret Aſſurances: So it was un- 
derſtood at the Court of France, as 
Thuanus writes. They had alſo, 
among the firſt Things they did: gone 
about to diſcharge the Duke of Nor- 
folk of his long Impriſonment, in 
Conſideration of his great Age, his for- 
mer Services, and the Extremity of the 
Proceedings againſt him, which were 
ſaid to have flowed chieffy from the ill 
Offices the Duke of Somerſet had done 
him. But this was ſoon laid aſide. So 
now the Papiſts made their Addreſſes 
to the Earl of Warwick. The Biſhop 
of Wincheſter wrote to him a hearty 
Congratulation, rejoicing that the late 
Tyranny (ſo he called the Duke of 
Somerſet's Adminiſtration) was now at 
an End: He wiſned him all Proſperity, 
and deſired, that when he had Leiſure 
from the great Affairs, that were in ſo 
unſettled a Condition, ſome Regard 
might be had of him. The Biſhop of 
London, being alſo in good Hopes, 
ſince the Protector, and Smith, whom 

he eſteemed his chief Eneinies, were 
now in Diſgrace, and Cranmer was in 
cold, if not in ill Terms, with the Earl 
of Warwick, ſent a Petition that his 
Appeal might be received, and his Pro- 
ceſs reviewed. Many alſo began to fall 
off from going to the Engliſh Service, 
or the Communion; hoping that all 
would be quickly undone that had been 
ſettled by the Duke of Somerſet, But 
the Earl of Warwick, finding the King 

ſo zealoully, addicted to the carrying on 
of the Reformation, that nothing could 
recommend any one ſo much to him, 
as the promoting it further would do, 
ſoon forſook the Popiſh Party, and was 
ſeemingly the moſt earneſt on a further 
| Karp ede was poſſible. He con- 
tinued {till a Friſoner. And for Ben- 
ners Matter, there was a new Court 
of Delegates appointed to review his 
Appeal, . of four Civilians, and 
four Common Lawyers; who having 
examined it, reported, that the —— 
Sentence juſtly given, and that there 
was vo god Reaſon why the Appeal 
og de received, and therefore they 
rejected, it. This being veported to 


- 


| the Couneil,..they.ſent for Bonner in 


the Beginning 1 and dedlard 
to him, that his Appeal Was re 1 | 
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aka the Sentence againſt him was | 
in full Force ſtill. 

Bur the Buſineſs of Bulloigbe was 
that which preſs'd them moſt: They | 
wiſdoubting, as was ' formerly ſhewn, 
that Paget had not managed t at Mat- 
ter dexterouſly and earneſtly with the | 
Emperor, ſent on the 18th of October, 
Sir Thomas Cheyney, and Sir Phillip 
Hobby to him, to entreat him 49 
take Wega in into his Protection; they 
alſo ſent over the Earl of Huntington 
to command it, with the Addition of 
1006) Men for the Garriſon. When 
the Amdaſfadors came to the Emperor, 


rhey deſired Leave to raiſe 2000 Horſe 


and 3000 Foot in his Dominions | for 
the Preſervation of Bulloigne. The 
Emperor gave them very good Words, 
but inſiſted much on his League with | 
France; and referred them to the Bi- 
ſhop of Arras, who told them plainly 


the Thing could not be done. So Sir 


Tho. Gepe took his Leave of the 


Emperor, who at parting deſired him 


to repreſent to the King's Council, how 
neceſſary it was to conſider Matters of 
Religion again, that ſo they might be 
all of one Mind; for, to deal plainly 
with them, till that were done, he 
could not aſſiſt them ſo effectualiy as 
otherwiſe he deſired to do. And now 
the Council ſaw clearly, they had not 
been deceived by Paget in that Particu- 
lar, and therefore refolved to apply 
themſelves to France for a Peace. But 
now the Earl of Warwick falling off 
wholly from the Popiſh Party, the "Earl 
of Southampton left the Court in great 
Diſcontent. He was neither reſtored to 
his Office of Chancellor, nor made 
Lord Treaſurer, (that Place, Which 
was vacant by the Duke of Somtrſet's 
Fall, being now given to the Lord St. 
oh, who ſoon Alen was made Earl 
f Wiltſhire : Nor was he made one 
of thoſe who had Charge of the King's 
Perſon.” So he began to lay a" Train 
againſt the Earl of Warwick; but he 
was too quick for Him, and diceoveted 
it. Upon which he” left the” Court in 
the Night, and it was ſaid, he poifon'd 
himſelf,” ort pined away with Diſco - | 
tent; for he dy'd in Jul after. 
how the Rebel was order 
to be barrigd Bn An: there being one 
Part of the Diyine Offices not ye re- 
formed, that is; concerning the ie ing 
Otders, ſome Biſhops and Divines,* 
brought: Zhow together 1 by * Seſſtotl of | 
 Paljathabh; were appolnt e 2 
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IN this Seſſion of Parliament a ſevere 
Law was made againſt unlawful Aſſem- 
blies : That if any, to the Number of 


| Twelve, ſhould meet together unlaw- 
| 


fully, for any Matter of State, and 


being required by any lawful Magif- | 


trate, ſhould not te themſelves, 
it ſhould be Treaſon; and if any broke 
Hedges, or violently. pulled up Pales, 
about Incloſures, without lawful Au- 


thority, it ſhould. be Felony, It was 


alſo made Felony to gather the People 
together. without Warrant, by Ringing 


of Bells, or Sound of Dems and Trum 


pets, or the Firing of Beacons. There 
was alſo a Law made againſt Prophecies 
concerning the. King or his Council, 
ſince by theſe the People were diſpoſed 
to Sedition : For the firſt Offence it 
was to be puniſhed by Impriſonment 
for a Year, and:1ol. Fine: For the 
ſecond | it was Impriſonment during 
Life, with the Forfeiture of Goods 
and Chartels. All this was on the Ac- 
count of the Tumults the former Year, 
and not with any Regard to the Duke 
of Sorherſet's Security, as ſome have, 
without any Reaſon, fancied : For he 
had now no Intereſt i in the Parliament, 
nor was he in a Condition any more to 


| s | apprehend Tumults, againſt himſelf, be- 


ing ſtript of ſo much envy'd Greatneſs: 
Another Law was made againſt Vaga- 
bonds, relating, That the former Sta- 
tute made in this Reign being too ſe- 
vere, was by that Means not executed: 

So it was repealed, and the Law made 
in, King Henry the VIIlth's Reign put 
in Force, Proviſions were laid down 
for relieving the Sick and Impotent, 
and ſetting the Poor, that were able, 
to Work: That once a Month there 


| ſhould be every where, a Viſitation of 
the Poor, by . thoſe in Office, who 


ſhould ſend away ſuch as did not be- 
long to that Place, and thoſe were to 
be carried from Conſtable to Conſtable, 


till they were brought to ſuch Places 


38 were bonnd to ſee to them. There 


Was 4 Bill brought in for the Repealing 


of a Branch of the Act of Unifor- 


Bye but it went no further than one 


REA bg. 
ON the 14th * Navember 185 Bi- 


Hons thade. a heavy Complaint to 5 
Barz bf the abounding of Vice and 


-and that their Power was. ſo 


. that they could puniſh, no 
Sih, nor oblige any to appear. before 
thety, or to ohſ lerve, the Orders of the 
Church, This was heard by. all, the 
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great Regret, 55 they or- 
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dered a Bill to be drawn about it. On 
the 18th of November a Bill was 
brought in, but rejected at firſt Read- 
ing, becauſe it ſeemed to give the Bi- 
ſhops too much Power: So a Second 
Bill was appointed to be drawn by a 
Committee of the Houſe. It was agreed 
to, and ſent down to the Commons, 
who laid it afide after rhe ſecond Read- 


their Courts were ſo little determined 
or regulated: So an Act paſs'd, em- 
pow 'ring the King to name fixteen Per- 
ſons of the Spirituality, of whom four 
ſhould be Bibo 8, and ſixteen of the 
Temporality, of whom four ſhould be 
common Lawyers, who within three 
Tears ſhould compile a Body of Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Laws; and thoſe, being no- 
thing contrary to the common and Sta- 
tute Laws of the Land, ſhould be pub- 
liſn'd by the King's Warrant, under 
the Great Seal, and have the Force of 
Laws in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts. 
Thus they took Care that this ſhould 
not be turned over to an uncertain Pe- 
riod, as it had been done in the for- 
mer Reign, but eg that it ſhould 
be quickly finiſned. The Biſhops of 
that Time were generally ſo backward 
in every Step to a Reformation, that 
a ſmall Number of them was made ne- 
ceſſary to be of this Commiſſion. The 
Effect that it had ſhall be afterwards. 
EEE at ne 
HERE was a Bill brought into the 
Houſe of Commons, That the Preach - 
ing and Holding of ſome Opinions 
ſhould be declared Felony : It paſſed 


* 
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with them, but was laid afide by the 
Lords. A Bill for the Form of Ordain- 
ing Miniſters ' was brought into the 
Houſe of Lords, and was agreed to, the 
Biſhops - of Dureſite, Carli, Wor - 
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Duke of Somerſet, of the Articles for- 
merly mention'd, with a Confeſſion of 
them ſigned by his Hand. This he 
| was prevalled with to do, upon Aſ- 
Turances given that he ſhould be gently 
dealt with, if he would freely confeſs, 
and ſubmit himſelf to the King's  Mer- 

cy. But it was ſaid by ſome of the 
Lords, that they did not know whe- 
ther Pat 1 was not drawn 
from him by Force; and that it might 
be an ill FPreſident to paſs Acts upon 
ſuch Papers, without examining, the 
whether he had ſubſcribed them 
freely and uncompelled.: So they ſent 
four Temporal Lords, and four Biſhops, 
to examine him, concerning it. And 
the Day following, the Biſhop of Co- 
ventry and Litchfield, made the Re- 
port, that he thanked them for that 


| kind Meſſage, but that he had freely 


Ces pe F that 1 9 
them. He had made it on his Knees 
before the King and Council, and had 
ligned it on the 13th of December. 
He proteſted his Offences had flowed 
from Raſhneſs and Indiſcretion, rather 
than Malice, and that he had no trea- 
ſonable Deſign againſt the King or his 
Realms, 80 he was fined by A& of 
Parliament in 2000 La Lear of Land, 


| and he f loſt al ; his Goods. and Offices. 
Upon this he wrote to the Council, 
. e Favour, in bring- 
ing off his Matter by a Fine: He con- 
feſſed, that he had fall'n into the Frail- 
ties that often attend on great Places, 
but what he had done * was rather 
for want of true Judgement, than from 
any malicious Meaning: He humbly 
deſired they would interpoſe with the 


* 4. 
i 
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King for a Moderation of his Fine, and 


that he might be pardoned and reſtor'd 


to Favour; aſſuring them, that for the 


future be, ſhould carry himſef ſo hum- 


. that he. ſhould 
thereby make Amends for his former 
Follies: This was much cenſured by 
many, as 4 Sign of an abject Spirit: 
Otherz thought it was wiſely done in 
him, once to get out of Priſon on any 


bly.” and abedientiy, that 


cheſter, Chicheſter, and Weſtminſter, || mer Condition 
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proteſting t it, The Subſtance! 
That ſuch Forms 


of it was, That ſuch Forms of Ord 
ing Miniſters as ſhould be. ſet N by 
the Advice of fix Prelates an 

vines, to be named by the King, and 
authorized 'By*a Warrant, under the! 
Great Seal; Th6uld de uſed after April 
next, and nd other. ' On the Rood Bf 
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Terms, ſince the, Greatneſs of his for- 


ve ſuch, EdT to 
t. unleſs he had his 


2 Pardoy, he would be in continual Dan- 


Ae he, was, in their Hands. 
er eee 72 was ſet 
ak; eee 10000 l. for 
his goed Behaviourz; and being limited | 
Ws hou la faz at the Kings Houſe 
of Sheen, or in his own. of Zion, and 
ſhould not go four Miles from them, 


| 
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gor come to the King or the Council, un- 
Jeſs he were called: He had this Pardon 
on the 16th of February, and carried 
himſelf after that ſo humbly, that his 
Behaviour, with the King's great Kind- 
neſs to him, did fo far prevail, that on 
the Toth of April after, he was reſtor'd 
into Favour, and ſworn of the Privy 
Council. And ſo this Storm went over 


him much more gently than was ex- 


peded ; but his Carriage in it was 
thought to have ſo little of the Hero, 
that He was not much conſidered after 
this. 


wy Bur to go on with the Buſineſs of 
mation 


mon vi. the Parliament: Reports had been 
gnoully. ſpread, that the old Service would be 


again ſet up: And theſe were much 
cheriſhed by thoſe who ſtill loved the 
former Superſtition; who gave cout, 
that a Change was to be expected, ſince 
the new Service had been the Act of 
the Duke of Somerſet. Upon this the 
Council wrote on Chriſtmas-Day a 
Letter to all the Biſhops of England, to 
this Effect. That whereas the Eng- 
“ liſh Service had been deviſed by 
Learned Men, according to the 
« Scripture, and the Uſe of the Pri- 
< mitive Church; therefore, for put- 
& ting away thoſe vain Expectations, 
& all Clergymen were required, to de- 
< liver to Zach as ſhould be appointed 
<« by the King to receive them, all An- 
„ tiphonales, Miſſals, Grayles, Pro- 
<« ceſſionals, Manuals, Legends, Pies, 
% Portuaſſes, Journals, and Ordinals, 
& after the Uſe of Satum, Lincoln, 
« York, or any other private Uſe : Re- 
e quiring them alſo to ſee to the ob- 
"mn ſerving one uniform Order in the 
* Service ſet forth by the common 
&© Conſent of the Realm: And particu- 
« larly to take Care that there ſhould 
& be every where Proviſion made of 
« Bread and Wine for the Comniunion 
e on Sunday. But to give a more 
publick Declaration of their Zeal, an 
A& was brought into Parliament about 
it, and was agreed to by all the Lords; 
except the Earl of Derby, the Biſhops 
of Dureſme, Coventry, and Litchfield, 
Carliſle, Wotceſter, Weſtminſter, and 
Chicheſter, and the Lords Stourton, 
Morley, Windſor, and Wharton. By 
it, not only all the Books fotmerly 
mentioned were to be deſttoyed, but 
all that had any Image that had be- 
| tonged to any Church or Chapel, were 
required to deface it before the laſt of 
June: And in all the Primmers ſet out 
by the late King, the Prayers to the 

„ . | 
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Saints were to be daſh'd out. There 
was alſo an. Act for a Subſidy to be 
paid in one Tear, for which there was 
a Releaſe granted of a Branch of the 
Subſidy formerly given. , Laſt of all 
came the King's general Pardon, out of 
which thoſe in the «Tower, . or other 
Priſons, on the Account of the State, 
as alſo Anabaptiſts, were excepted. _ 

Tavs were all Matters ended, and 
on the iſt of February the Parliament 
was prorogued. Only in the Houſe of 
Commons there was a Debate that de- 
ſerves to be remembered. It ſeems 
that before this Time the Eldeſt Sons 


of Commons; and Sir Francis Ruſſel, 
becoming, by the Death of his elder 


Ruſſel; it was on the 2 1ſt of January 
carried upon a Debate, That he ſhould 
abide in the Houſe as he was before; 


nal of the Houſe of Commons. 

Dr. Burnet proceeds next to give an 
Account of the Forms of Ordination at 
this Time agreed on. Twelve were 
appointed by the Council to prepare the 
Book; among whom, Heath, Biſhop of 
Worcheſter, was one; but he would 
not conſent to the Reformations that 
were propoſed in it: So on the 8th of 
February he was called before the 
Council, and required to agree to that 


But he could not be prevailed with to 
do it. Wherefore on the 4th of March 
he was committed to the Fleet, becauſe 
(as it is entered in the Council-Books) 
that he obſtinately denied to ſubſcribe 
the Book for the making of Biſhops and 


Thing done towards the Reformation in 
Parliament, though he had given an en- 
tire Obedience to it when it was ena&- 
ed, He was a Man of a gentle Tem- 


per, and great Prudente, that under- 


ters of Religion. But now it was re- 
ſolved to rid the Church of thoſe. Com- 
pliers, who ſubmitted out of Fear, or 
Intereſt, to ſave their Benefices; but 
were {till ready, upon any favourable 
ConjunQure, to return back to the old 


— 


Superſtition. wo — 
As for the Forms of Ordination, 

they found, that the Scripture men- 

tioned only the Impoſition of Hand an 


in the fourth Council of Carthage, and 


Areopagite, there was no more uſed, 
[ Therefore 


1 C 


of Peers were not Members of the Houle 


Brother, Heir appatent to the Lord 


and ſo it is entered in the Original Jour- 


which all the reſt had conſented to: 


Prieſts, He had hitherto 1. Oh every 


ſtood Affairs of State better than Mat- 


Prayer. In the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, | 


in the pretended Works of Dennis the 
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Therefore all, thoſe, Additions . of 
Anointing, and Giving them Confecra- 
ted Veſtments, were later Inventions. 
But moſt of all the Conceit, Which 
ſrom the Time of the Council of Flo- 
rence was generally received, that the 
Rites by which à Prieſt was ordained, 
were the delivering him the Veſſels for 
conſecrating the Euchariſt, with a Pow- 
er to offer Sacrifice to Go D for the 
Dead and the TY This was a 
vain Novelty, only ſet up to ſupport 


the Belief of Tranſubſtantiation; and | 


| | had no Ground in the Scriptures, nor 
the Primitive Practice. So they agreed 
on a Form of ordaining Deacons, Prieſts 
and Biſhops, which is the ſame we yet 
uſe, except in ſome few Words, that 
have been added fince in the Ordina- 
tion of a Prieſt, or Biſhop. For there 


the Words of Ordaining them, that it 


was for the one, or the other Office: 


In both it was faid, Receive thou the 
Holy GHrosT, in the Name of the 
Father, &c, But that having been 

ſince made Uſe of to prove both Func- 

tions the ſame, it was of late Years al- 
tered, as it is now. Nor were theſe 
Words, being the ſame- in giving both 
Orders, any Ground to infer that the 
Church eſteemed them one Order; the 

, reſt of the Office ſhewing the contrary 
very plainly. Another Difference be- 
tween the Ordination-Book ſet out at 

that Time, and that we now uſe, was, 

that the Biſhop was to lay his Hand 


on the Prieſt's Head, and with his other | 


to give him à Bible, with a Chalice 
and Bread in it, ſaying the Words now 
ſaid at the Delivery 4 the Bible. In 
the Conſecration of a Biſhop there was 
nothing more than what is yet in Uſe, 
fave that à Staff was put into his 


Hand, with this Bleſſing, Be to the 


Flock of Chriſt a Shepherd. By the 
Rule of this Ordinal, a Deacon was 

not to be ordained before he was 21, a 
Prieſt before he was 24, nor a Biſhop 
before he was 30 Years of Age. 
The ad: IN this Ritual all thoſe ' ſuperadded 
diciovs - Rites were cut off, which the latter 
into he Ages had brought in, to dreſs up. theſe 
Nom Performances with the more Pomp; 
vg 4 whereof we have fince à more perfect 
Orkers, Account, than it was poſſible for them 
' then to hive, For in gur Age Mozi- 
nus, a learned Prieft of the Oratorian 

Order, kan path e malt e 
Rituals he could find; by which it ap- 

pears how theſe Offices [welled in every. 


Tube RxronmataQn of, , the 


Age by ſome new Addition. About 
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the Middle of the 6th Century, they 
atiointed and bleſſed the Prieſt's Hands 
in. ſome Parts of France: Though the 
Greek. Church never uſed Anointing ; 


nor was it in the Roman Church two 


Ages after that: For Pope Nicolaus the 
iſt plainly ſays, it was never uſed in 
the Church of Rome. In the 8th Cen- 
tury, the Prieſt's Garments were given 
with a ſpecial Benediction, for the 
Prieſt's offering, expiatory Sacrifices ; It 
was no antienter that that Phraſe was 
uſed in Ordinations; and in that ſame 


Age there was a ſpecial Benediction of 
the Prieſt's Hands, uſed before they 
were anointed; and then his Head was 


anointed. This was taken partly from 


the Levitical Law, and partly becauſe 
the People believed that their Kings 
For t derived the Sacredneſs of their Perſons, 
was then no expreſs Mention made in 


from their being anointed: So the 
Prieſts having a Mind to have their Per- 
ſons ſecured and exempted from all Se- 


cular Power, were willing enough to 
uſe this Rite in their Ordinations : And 
in the roth Century, when the Belief 
of Tranſubſtantiation was received, the 
delivering of the Veſſels for the Eu- 
chariſt, with the Power of offering Sa- 
crifices, was brought in, beſides a great 


many other Rites. So that the Church 
did never tie itſelf to one certain Form 
of Ordinations; nor did it always make 


them with the ſame Prayers; for what 


was accounted antiently the Form of 
Ordination, was in the latter Ages but 


a preparatory Prayer to it. 


_ THE, moft ; conſiderable Addition 
that was made in the Book of Ordina- 


tions, was the putting Queſtions to the 


Perſons to be ordained; who by an- 
ſwering theſe, make ſolemn Declara-. 
tions, or Sponſions, and Vows to GOD. 
The firſt Queſtion when one is pre- 
ſented to Orders, is, Do you truſt that 
you are inwardly moved by the Hol 


| GHosT, to take upon you this -Office 


and Miniſtration,, to ſerve God, for 


the Promoting his Glory, and for the 


Edifying of his People? To which he 
is to anſwer, He. truſts he is. It has 


been oft lamented, that many, come to 


ſcriouſly read over theſe Queſtions, and 


examined themſelyes, . whether they 
could with a good Conſcience make the: 


Anſwers there preſcribed : Since it, is 


- 


| ſcarce, credible that Men of common 


of Font | WIN 6 . 
Honeſty would lye in the Preſence. of 
Gon, on ſo great an Occasion: And 


het it is too viſible, that many have: 


not. any ſuch inward, Vocation, 9 
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is. If they were well apprehended, 
that Heat that many have to get into 
Orders, would ſoon abate; who per- 
haps have nothing in their Eye, but 
ſome Place of Profit, or Benefice, to 
which Way muſt be made by that pre- 
ceding Ceremony; and ſo enter into 
Orders, as others are aſſociated into 
Fraternities and Corporations, with lit- 
tle previous Senſe of that Holy Cha- 
racter, they are to receive, when they 
thus dedicate their Lives and Labours 
to the Service of Gop, in the Goſpel. 
In the Primitive Church the Apprehen- 
ſion of this made even good and holy 
Men afraid to enter under ſuch Bonds; 
and therefore they were often to be 


dragg'd almoſt by Force, or catched at 


unawares, and be fo initiated; as ap- 
pears in theſe two Greek Fathers Na- 
Zianz en and Chryſoſtome. If Men 
make their firſt Step to the Holy Altar, 
by ſuch a Lye, as in their pretending 
to a Motion of the HoLy GHoSs Tr, con- 
cerning which they know little, but 
that they have nothing at all of it; 
they have no Reaſon to expect that 
Bleſſing which otherwiſe attends on 
ſuch Dedications. And it had been 
happy for the Church, if all thoſe that 
are authorized to confer Orders, had 
ſtood on this more critically; and not 
been _ contented with a bare putting 
theſe Queſtions to thoſe who come to 
be ordained ; but had uſed a due Strict- 
neſs beforehand, ſuitable. to that grave 
admonition of St. Paul's to Timothy, 
Lay Hands ſuddenly on no Man, and 
be not Partaker of other Mens Sins. 
IN the Sponſions made by the Prieſts, 


they bind themſelves to teach the Peo- 


ple committed to their Charge, to ba- 
niſh away all erroneus Doctrines, and 
to uſe both publick and private Moni- 
tions, and Exhortations, as well to the 


Sick, as the Whole, within their Cures, 
as Need hall require, and as Occaſion 
ſhall be given. Such as remember that 
they have plighted their Faith for this 
to Gop, will feel the Paſtoral Care to 


be a Load indeed, and ſo be far enough 


of ſome Simonaical Patrons, but chief- 


ly by the Negligence of ſome, and the 
ergymen: Which 
could- never have loſt ſo much Ground 
in the Nation, upon ſuch trifing Ar- 


Faultineſs of other Cl 
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have ever conſidered ſeriouſly what it 


counts, as are the Conteſts ſince raiſed 
about Ceremonies ; if it were not that 
the People, by ſuch palpable Faults in 
the Perſons and Behaviour of ſome 
Churchmen, have been poſſeſſed with 
Prejudices, firſt againſt them, and then 
upon their Account againſt the whole 
Church; ſo that theſe corrupt Church- 
men are not only to anſwer to GOD 
for all thoſe Souls within their Charge, 


| that have periſhed through their, Neg- 


le&, but in a great Degree for all the 
Miſchief of the Schiſm among us; to 
the nouriſhing whereof they have given 
ſo great and palpable Occaſion, But 
now to turn to other Affairs. £1 

Tux Buſineſs of Bulloigne lay heavy 
on the Council. The French had 
ſtopt all Communication between Ca- 
lais and it; ſo that it was not eaſy to 
ſupply it from thence. The Council, 
to rid the Nation of the Foreigners, 
ſent them all to Calais with 3000 Eng- 
liſh, and reſolved to force a Way thro”, 


if it came to Extremities : But at this 
Time both the French and Engliſh were 


well diſpoſed to a Peace. The King of 
France knew the Emperor intended to 
go into Germany next Summer; ſo he 


longed to be at Liberty to wait on his 


Motions. The Engliſh Council, that 


oppoſed the Delivery of Bulloigne, 
chiefly to throw off the Duke of So- 


merſet, that being done, were all con- 
vinced that it was not worth the Coſt 
and Danger of a War; only they ſtood 


on the Indecency of yielding it; eſpe- 


cially, they having raiſed ſuch Cla- 


mours againſt the Protector, when he 


went about the delivering it up. So 
they made great Shews of Preparations 
to defend it; but at the ſame Time 
were not unwilling to liſten to Propo- 
ſitions of Peace. One Guidotti, a 
Florentine, that lived in England, was 
employed by the Conſtable of France, 
Mountmorancy, to ſet on a Treaty; 
yet he was to do it without owning he 
had any Orders from that King. He 
went often to and again between Paris 


and London, and at laſt it was reſolved 
Jon both Sides that there ſhould be a 
from relinquiſhing it, or hiring it out 
perhaps to a looſe or ignorant Merce- 
nary. Theſe are the Blemiſhes and 
Scandals that evo on: our Church, 
brought on it partly: hy the Corruption 


Treaty: But at this Time there was a 


great Ohange of Affairs in Italy. Pope 


Paul the Illd having held that See 
fifteen Tears, died the roth of Novem- 
bet, in the 82d Vear of his Age; 


much broken in Mind at the Calamity 


of his Family, the killing of his Son, 


dude ot his Grand- child. Upon his 
FOE e 
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from Bollogna, Trent, and other neigh- 


bouring Places, entered the Conclave, 
where one that is to have ſuch a Share 
in the following Part of this Work, 
was ſo much concerned, that it will be 
no impertinent Digreſſion to give an 
Account of it. There were great Ani- 
moſities between the Imperialiſts and 


the French: Cardinal Farneſe had alſo 
many Votes that followed him: So 


Cardinal 
Pool elec- 
ted Pope. 


that theſe three Factions, were either 
of them ſtrong enough to exclude any 
that was unacceptable to them. Car- 
dinal Pool was ſet up by Farneſe, as a 
moderate Imperialiſt, who had carried 
it ſo well at Trent, that they ſaw he 
would not blindly follow the Empe- 
ror. He had lived many Years at Vi- 
terbo, where he was made Legate, after 
he had given over his Practices againſt 
England. There he gave himſelf whol- 
ly to the Study of Divinity, not with- 


out ſome Imputations of favouring He- 


reſy. For one Antonio Flaminio, that 


was alſo ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, liv'd 
With him. Tremellius, that learned 


Jew, who had been Baptized in his 
Houſe, was allo known to incline that 
Way : And many who left their Mo- 


naſteries, and went to Germany, uſed. 


to ſtay ſome Time with him on their 
Way, and were well teceived by him; 


nor would he proceed againſt any ſuſ- 


pected of Hereſy. There were Cauſes 
enough to raiſe Suſpicion in a leſs jea- 
lous People than Italians. Let the vaſt 


Zeal that he had ſhewn for the Exalta- 
tion of the Papacy, made all thoſe 


Things be overlooked. He was ſent 
one of the Pope's Legates to Trent, 


where he aſſerted the German Doctrine 


of Juſtification by Faith: But upon the 


Emperor's ſetting out the Interim he 


wrote freely againſt it. He was in- 
deed a Man of an eaſy and generous 


Temper, but much in the Power of 
thoſe whom he loved and truſted. Far- 
neſe therefore looking on him as one 


that would be governed by him, and 
that was acceptable to the Imperlaliſts, 


and not much hated by the French, 


the Cardinal of Guiſe being his Friend, 


reſolved to promote him; and by the 


Scrutiny they made, it was found that 
they were within two of the Number 


that was requiſite. But he ſeemed ſo 
little, concerned at it -himſelf, that he 


_ - deſired them not, to make too much 
Haſte in a Thing of that Nature; for 


taken with Fear, than 
_ delircd., The Cardinals, who hac tre, and Sir John Ma 


that Dignity was rather to be under- 
than to be ambitiouſſy 
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heard of ſuch Things among the ahti- 
ent Romans, but had ſeen few ſuch 
modern Inſtances, and who valued 
Men by nothing mote than their ambi- 
tious Aſpiring, impnted this either to 
Dullneſs or Hypocriſy : He himſelf 
ſeemed nothing affected with it, and 
did not change his Behaviour, and car- 
ried it with an Equality of Mind, thar 
became one who had divided his Time 
between Philoſophy and Divinity. Ca- 
raffa, who hated him, did all he could 
to alienate the Conclave from him: He 
objected to him, not only Hereſy, but 
alſo the Suſpicion of Incontinence, 
ſince he bred up a Nun who was be- 
lieved to be his Daughter, -Of theſe 
Things he coldly purged himſelf ; he 
ſhewed that he had ſuffered ſo much on 
the Account of Religion in his own 
Country, that he was beyond the Suſ- 
picion of Hereſy : And he proved that 
the Girl whom he maintained among 
the Nuns, was an Engliſhman's Daugh- 
ter, to whom he had aſſigned an Al- 
lowance : Caraffa prevailed little, and 
the next Night the Number was com- 
pleat; ſo that the Cardinals came to 
adore him, and make him Pope; but 
he receiving that, with his uſual Cold- 
neſs ſaid, it was Night, and Go p 
loved Light better than Darkneſs, 
therefore he deſired to delay it till Day 
came. The Italians who, whatever 
Judges they may be about the Qua- 
lifications of ſuch a Pope as is neceſſa- 
ry for their Affairs, underſtood not this 
Temper of Mind, which in better Times 
would have recommended one with the 
higheſt Advantages, ſhrunk all from 
him; and after ſome Intrigues uſual 


de Monte, afterwards 18 Julius the ther <> 
IIId, who gave a ſtrange O 

Advancements he intended to make, 
when he gave his own Hat, according 
to the Cuſtom of the Popes who beſtow 
their Hats before they go out of the 
Conclave, on a mean Servant of his, 
who had the Charge of a. Monkey that 
he kept; and being asked what he ob- 
ſerved in him to make him a Cardinal, 
he anſwered, as much as the Cardinals 
had ſeen in him to make him à Pope. 
But it was commonly fatd, that the Se- 
cret of this Promotion was an unna- 
tural Affection to him. 
- AND now to return to England; it 
was reſolved to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
France: Who were, the Lord Ruſſel, 
Paget now made a Sy Secretary Pe- 
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on: The Sub- 


on ſuch Occaſions, choſe the Cardinal But ano 


ſen ſoon. 
men of what after. 


Bulloigne, if it wight be: They were 
to agree to the Delivery up of Bul- 
King Henry ſhould ſtill be paid, toge- 


former could not be obtained: They 
were to agree the Time and Manner of 


to no more but a Ceſſation. 


mer. 


The latter was in the Hands of the 
| French, who were willing to yield it 


udn of ENG LAND: 


ſtante of the ir Inſtructions was, they | 


were not to ſtick about the Place of 
Treaty, but to have it at Calais, or 


loigne, but to demand that the Scotch 
Queen ſhould be ſent back, for per- 
fecting the Marriage formerly agreed 
on: That the Fortifications of Newha- 
ven, and Blackneſs, ſhould be ruinated: 
That the perpetual Penſion agreed to 


ther with all the Arrears that were 
due before the Wars: They were only 
to inſiſt on the laſt; if they {aw the 


the Delivery of Bulloigne to be as ho- 
nourable as might be. For Scotland, 
they being alſo in War with the Empe- 
ror, the King of England could not 
make Peace with them, unleſs the 
Eniperor, his Ally, who made War 
on them upon his Account, were alſo 
ſatisfied: All Places there were to be 
offered up, except Roxburgh, and Ay- 
mouth. If the French ſpoke any titing 
of the King's marrying their King's 
Daughter Elizabeth, they were to put 
it off; ſince the King was yet ſo 
young. They were alſo at firſt to agree 
So they 
went over on the 21ſt of January; the 
French Commiltoners appointed to 
treat with them at Rochpor, Chaſtilion, 
Mortier, and de Sany, who deſired the 
Meeting might be near Bulloigne, tho' 
the Engliſh endeavoured to have 
brought it to Guiſnes. Upon the Eng- 
lin laying out their Demands, the 
French anſwered them roundly, that 
for delivering up the Queen of Scots, 
they would not treat about it; nor 
about a perpetual Penſion; ſince, as 
the King. was reſolved to marry the 
Scotch Queen to the Dauphin, ſo he 
would give no perpetual Penſion, which 
was in Effect to become a tributary 
Prince: But for a Sum of Money they 
were ready to treat about it. As to Scot- 
land, they demanded, that all the Places 
that had been taken ſhould be reſtored, 
as well Roxburgh, - and Aymouth, as 
Lauder, and Dunglaſſe. The latter 
two were ſoon yielded to, but the Com- 
miſſioners were limited as to the for- 
Fhere was alſo ſome Diſcourſe 
of razing the Fortifications of Alder- 
ney, and Sark, two ſmall Iſlands in the 
Channel, that belonged to England: 


up, fo the Fortifications both in it and 
Alderney were razed. Upon this there 
were ſecond Inſtructions ſent over from 
the Council, that they ſhould ſo far 
inſiſt on the keeping of Roxburgh, and 
Aymouth, as to break up their Con- 
ference upon it; but if that did not 
work on the French, they ſhould yield 
it, rather tlian give over the Treaty. 
They were alſo inſtructed to require 
Hoſtages from the French till tlie Mo- 
ney were all paid, and to offer Hoſtages 
on the Part of England till Bulloigne 
was delivered; and to ſtruggle in the 


Matter of tlie Iſles all they could, but 


not to break up about it. Between the 


giving the firſt and ſecond Inſtructions, 


the Lord St. John was created Earl of 
Wiltſhire, as appears by his Subſcrip— 
tions. The Commiſſioners finiſhed 


their Treaty, about the End of Febru- 
ary, on theſe Articles, on Condition 


that all Claims of either Side ſhould 
be reſerved as they were at the Begin- 


ning of the War. This was a Temper 
between the Engliſh Demand, of all 


the Arrears of King Henry's Penſion ; 
and the French Denial of it : For thus 
the King reſerved all the Right he had 
before the War. Bulloigne was to be 
delivered within {ix Months, with all 
the Places about it, and the Ordnance, 
except what the Engliſh had Caft ſince 
they had it: For which Surrender the 
French were to pay 400,co0 Crowns, 
(then of equal Value with the Engliſh 
Noble) the one half three Days after 
the Town was in their Hands, and the 
other in the Auguſt after, There was 


to be a Peace with Scotland, and 


Roxburgh, and Aymouth, Lauder, and 


Dunglafſe, were to be razed: And 


there was to be a free Trade between 
England, France, and Scotland. Six 
Hoſtages were to be given on either 
Side: All the Engliſh were to be ſent 
back upon the Delivery of the Town : 
And three of the French on the firſt, 
and the reſt on the ſecond Payment. 
The French Hoſtages were the Duke 
of Eughien, the Marquis de Mean Son 
to the Duke of Guiſe, Monmorancy 
Son to the Conſtable, the Duke of Tre- 
moville, the Vicedom of Churtres, and 
Henandy Son to Annebault the Ad- 
miral. On the Engliſh Side were, the 
Duke of Suffolk, the-Earl of Hertford, 


the Earl of Shrewſbury, the Earl of 


Arundel's Son, the Lord Strange, and 
the Lord Matravers: So was the Peace 
concluded: All the Articles in it were 


duly perform'd, and the Hoſtages de- 
| | | livered| 
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livered back, It was proclaimed in 
London on the 29th of March, being 


confirmed by boch the Kings. Only 


it was much obſerved, . that when it 
was to be confirmed in England, the 


Earl of Warwick, on Pretence of Sick- 


neſs, was abſent : Thoſe who began to 
conceive 
thought this was to make a Shew to the 
People that he abhorred ſo diſhonoura- 


it during the Duke of Somerſet's Ad- 
miniſtration, and that therefore he 
would not by his Preſence ſeein to 
conſent to it, tho he had ſigned all the 


Orders for it. | 


- AND now was the King entering in 
the fourth Year of his Reign, free from 


all Wars, which had hitherto much | 
diſtracted his Government. 


So the 


Council was now at Leiſure to ſettle 


the Affairs at Home. But the Earl of 


Warwick, beginning to form great De- 
ſigns, reſolved firſt to make himſelf po- 
pular, by calling all that had meddled 
in the King's Affairs to a ſtrict Ac- 
count; and either to tnake them com- 
pound for great Sums, by which the 
King's Debts ſhould be paid, or to 
keep them under the Laſh till he made 
them ſubſervient to his Ends. He be- 
gan with the Earl of Arundel, to whoſe 


Charge many Things being laid, he 


{ſubmitted himſelf to a Fine of 12000 I. 
to be paid in twelve Yearss This was 
the more taken Notice of, becauſe 
Southampton, Arundel, and he, with 
Sir Richard Southwell, Maſter of the 


Rolls, had been the chief Contrivers of 


the Duke of Somerſet's Fall: South- 
hampton was driven away, Arundel 


fined, and Southwell was ſoon after 


put in the Fleet, for diſperſing ſome 
Seditious Bills. This wrought much 
on the Vulgar, who imputed it to a 


ſecret Curſe on thoſe who had confpir'd | 


againſt the Duke of Somerſet ; And the 


Delivery of Bulloigne made it yet more 
plain, that the Charge againſt him was 
chiefly grounded on Malice. After 


Atundel's Diſgrace, all the Duke of 


them acknowledged they owed the Kin 


throughly zealqus for the Reformation, were out of Priſon, he ſhould 


to 60600]. Fine. 


Somerſet's Friends made their Compo- 


ſitions, and were diſcharged. Sir Tho. 


Smith, Sir Michael Stanhop, Tho. 
Fiſher, and William Gray, each of 


3000 l. And vir 


Jo. Thynn ſubmitted 
| Ir was now reſolved to fill the See 
of London: Ridley: being eſteemed 


great Jealouſies of him, 


The Revormation of the 


| was pitched on to be the Man. 80 on 


the 21ſt of Febr. he was writ for, and 
on the.24th declared Biſhop of London 


and Weſtminſter, and was to have 1000 l. 


a Year of the Rents of the Biſhoprick; 
and for his further Supply, was dif- 
penſed with to hold a Prebendary of 
Canterbury and Weſtminſter. It was 
thought needleſs to have two Biſhop- 


| ricks ſo near one another; and ſome 
ble a Thing, as himſelf had oft called 


gaping after the Lands of both, pro- 
cured this Union. But there is no Rea- 
ſon to think, that at any Time in this 
Reign, the Suppreſſion of the Deanaries 
and Prebends in Cathedrals was deſign- 


ed. For neither in the Suppreſſion of 


the Biſhopricks of Weſtminſter, Glo- 
ceſter, or Dureſme, was there any At- 
tempt made to put down the Deanaries 
or Prebendaries in theſe Places: So that 
this was a groundleſs Conceit, among 
others that paſs, concerning this Reign. 
For Thirleby of Weſtminſter, there 
was no Cauſe given to throw him out; 
for he obeyed all the Laws and Injunc- 
tions when they came out, though he 
generally oppoſed them when they 
were making. So to make Way for 
him, William Reps, the Biſhop of Nor- 
wich, was prevailed with to reſign, and 
he was. promoted to that See, vacant 
(as his Patent has it) by the free Re- 
ſignation of William the former Biſhop: 
And the ſame Day, being the 1ſt of 
April, Ridley was wade Biſhop of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. Both were, ac- 
cording to the common Form, to be Bi- 
ſhops, durante vita naturali, during 
Life. Bog 5 | 
THE See of Wincheſter had been 
two Years as good as vacant, by the 
long Impriſonment of Gardiner, who 
had been now above two Years in the 
Tower. When the Book of Common- 
Prayer was tet out, the Lord St. John, 
and Secretary Petre, were ſent with it 
to him, to know of him whether he 
would conform himſelf to it or not ; 
and they gave him great Hopes, that if 
he would ſubmit, the Protector would 
ſue to the King for Mercy to him, He 
anſwered, That he did not know him- 
ſelf l of any Thing that needed 
Mercy; ſo he deſired to be tried, for 
what had been objected to him, ac- 


g | cording to Law. For the Book, he 
did not think that while he was a Pri- 


ſoner he was bound to give his Opini- 
on about ſuch Things, it might be 
thought he did it, againſt his Conſci- 


both the moſt learned, and moſt | ence, to obtain his Liberty; but if he 


either 
obe y 
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obey it, or be liable to Puniſhment. ac- 

cording to Law. Upon the Duke of 
' Somerſet's Fall, the Lord Treaſurer, 
the Earl of Warwick, Sir William Her- 
bert, and Secretary Petre, were ſent to 
him: (Fox ſays, this was on the gth 
of July; but there muſt be an Error 
in that, for Gardiner in his Anſwer 
ſays, That upon the Duke of Somer- 
ſet's coming to the Tower, he looked 
to have been let out within two Days, 
and had made his Farewel Feaſt, but 
when theſe were with him a Month or 
thereabout had paſſed; fo it muſt have 
been in November the former Year) 
They brought him a Paper, to which 
they deſired he would ſet his Hand. It 
contained, firſt a Preface, which was 
an Acknowledgment of former Faults, 
for which he had been juſtly puniſhed : 
There were alſo divers Articles con- 
tained in it, which were, touching the 
King's Supremacy ; his Power of ap- 
pointing or diſpenſing with Holidays 
and Fails; that the Book of Common- 
Prayer ſet out by the King and Parlia- 
ment was a moſt Chriſtian and God! 
Book, to be allowed of by all Biſhops 
and Paſtors in England; and that he 
ſhould, both in Sermons and Diſcourſes, 
commend it to be obſerved; that the 
King's Power was compleat now when 
under Ape, and that all owed Obedi- 
ence to him, now, as much as if he 
were thirty or forty Years old; that 
the fix Articles were juſtly abrogated ; 
and that the King had full Authority 
to correct and reform what was amiſs 
in the Church, both in England and 
Ireland. He only excepted to the Pre- 
face; and offered to ſign all the Ar- 
ticles, but would have had the Preface 
left out, They bid him rather write 
on the Margin his Exceptions to it; 
ſo he writ, that he could not, with a 
good Conſcience, agree to the Preface, 
and with that Exception he ſet his 
Hand to the whole Paper, Ihe Lords 
uſed him with great Kindneſs, and 
gave him Hope that his Troubles 
{hould be quickly ended. Herbert, and 
Petre, came to him. ſome Time after 
that, but how ſoon is not ſo clear, and 
preſſed him to make the Acknowledg- 
ment without Exception; he refuſed it, 
and ſaid, he would never defame him- 
ſelf; for wher he had done it, he was 


not ſure but it might be made Uſe. of 
againſt him as a Confeſſion Two or 


three Days after that, Ridley was ſent 
to him, together with the other two, 


and they brought him new Articles. In 


n 

this Paper the Acknowledgment was 
more general than in the former: It 
was {aid here in the Preface, that he 
had been ſuſpected of not approving the 
King's Proceedings, and being appoint- 
ed to preach, had not done it as he 
ought to have done, and fo deſerved 
the King's Diſpleaſure, for which he 
was ſorry: The Articles related to the 
Pope's Supremacy, the Suppreſſion of 
Abbies and Chantries, 1 16g 
Maſſes, Images, the adoring the Sacra- 
ment, the Communion in both Kinds, 
the aboliſhing the old Books, and bring- 
ing in the new Book of Service, and 
that for ordaining of Prieſts and Bi- 
ſnops, the * of the Scrip- 
ture, and the Uſe of it in the vulgar 

Tongue, the Lawfulneſs of Clergymens 
Marriage, and to Eraſmus's Paraphraſe 
that it had been on good Confiderations 
ordered to be ſet up in Churches. He 
read all theſe, and ſaid, he deſired firſt 
to be diſcharged of his Impriſonment, 
and then he would freely anſwer them 


all, ſo as to ſtand by it, and ſuffer if he 


did amiſs : But he would trouble himſelf 
with no wore Articles, while he re- 
mained in Priſon; ſince he deſired not 
to be delivered out of his Troubles in 
the Way of Mercy, but of Juſtice, Af- - 

ter that, he was brought before the - 
Council, and the Lords told him they 
late by a ſpecial Commiſſion to judge 
him, and ſo required him to ſubſcribe 
the Articles that had been ſent to him: 
He prayed them earneſtly to put him to 
a Trial for the Grounds of his Impri- 
ſonment, and when that was over he 
would clearly anſwer them in all other 
Things ; but he did not think he could 
ſubſcribe all the Articles after one 
Sort; ſome of them being about Laws 
already made, which he could not 
qualify; others of them being Matters 


of Learning, in which he might uſe 
more Freedom: In Concluſion, he de- 


ſired Leave to take them with him, 
and he would conſider how to anſwer 


them. But they required him to ſub- 


ſcribe them all, without any Qualifica- 
tion z which he refuſed to do Upon 
this the Fruits of his Biſhoprick were ſe- 
wen and he was required to con- 
orm himſelf to their Orders within 


thtee Months, upon Pain of Depriva- 


tion; and the Liberty he had, of Walk- 


ing in ſome open Galleries, when the 
Duke of Norfolk was not in them, was 
taken from him; and he was again ſhut 
up in his Chamber: TE 
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ing contrary to the Liberties of Engliſh- 


| Arr, this was much cenſured, as be- 


men, and the Forms of all legal Pro- 
ceedings. It was thought very hard to 
put a Man in Priſon upon Complaint 
againgſt him; and without any further 
Enquiry into it, after two Years Du- 
rance to put Articles to him. And 
they which ſpoke freely, ſaid it ſavour- 
ed too much of the Inquiſition. But 
the Canon Law not being recti fied, and 
the King being in the Pope's room, 
there were ſome Things gathered from 
the Canon Law, and the way of Pro- 
ceeding ex Officio, which rather ex- 
cuſed than juſtified this hard Meaſure 
he met with. The Sequel of this Bu- 
ſineſs ſhall be related in its proper 
Race. . 3 
Tais Lent old Latimer preached be- 


fore the King. The Diſcourſe of the 
concern, King's marrying a Daughter of France 


had alarmed all the Reformers, who 
rather enclined to a Daughter of Fer- 
dinand's King of the Roman's. (To a 


Marriage with her it is no Wonder | 


they all wiſhed well: For both Fer- 
dinand and his Son Maximilian were 
locked upon as Princes that in their 


Hearts loved the Reformation, and tlie 


Son was not only the beſt Prince, but 
accounted one of the beſt Men of the 
Age.) But Latimer in his Sermon 
adviſed the King to marry in the Log D; 
and to take Care that Marriages might 
not be made only as Bargains, which 
was a Thing too frequently done, and 
_ occaſioned ſo much Whoredom and Di- 
vorcing in the Nation. He run out in 
a ſad Lamentation of the Vices of the 
Time, the Vanity of Women, the Lux- 
ury and Irregularity of Men; he com- 
plained, that many were Goſpellers for 
Love of the Abbey and Chantry Lands : 
he preſſed, that the Diſcipline of the 
Church, and the Excommunicating of 
ſcandalous Perſons, might be again ſet 


up: He adviſed the King to beware of | 


ſeeking his Pleaſure too. much, and to 
keep none about him who would ſerve 
him in it: He ſaid he was fo old, that 
he believed he would never appear 
there more, and therefore he diſcharg'd 
his Conſcience freely : He complained 
the King's Debts were not paid, and yet 
his Officers lived high, made great Pur- 
- chaſes, and built Palaces: He prayed 
them all to be good to the King, and 
not to defraud the poor Trades-men 
that wrought for his Stores, who were 
ill paid. Dr. Burnet faith he does not 
ſet this down ſo much to give an Ac- 
Tg 5 
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count of that Sermon, as of the State 
of the Court and Nation, which he ſo 
freely diſcourſed of. 5 


/ 


of Tewkſbury, and was after made Bi- 


laſt Year: And on the 3d of July, this 
Year, Hooper was by Letters Patents 
appointed to be his Succeſſor. Upon 
which there followed a Conteſt that 
has ſince had ſuch fatal Conſequences, 
that if we may. ſay with St. James, 
How great a Matter hath a little Fire 
kindled? It has been already ſhewn, 
that the Veſtments uſed in Divine Ser- 
vice, were appointed to be retained in 
this Church; but Hooper refuſed to be 
conſecreated in the Epifcopal Veſtments. 


were humane Inventions, brought in by 
Tradition, or Cuſtom, not ſuitable to“ 
the Simplicity of rhe Chriſtiaa Religion : 
That all ſuch Ceremonies were con- 
demned by St. Paul, as beggarly Ele- 
ments: That theſe Veſtments had been 
invented chiefly for celebrating the 
Maſs, with much Pomp, and had been 
conſecrated for that Effect: Therefore 
he deſired to be excuſed from the Uſe 
of them. Cranmer and Ridley, on the 
other Hand, alledged, that 'I raditions 
in Matters of Faith were juſtly rejected, 
but in Matters of Rites and Ceremo- 
nies, Cuſtom was oft a good Argument 
for the Continuance of that which had 


Paul did only relate to the Obſervance 


in the Apoſtles Times pleaded ſtill to 
be retained, upon the Authority of 
their firſt Inſtitution by Moſes: So 
this implying, that the Meſſias was not 
yet come, in whom all theſe had there 
'Accompliſhment, the Apoſtles did con- 
demn the Uſe of them on any ſuch Ac- 
count; tho' when the bare obſerving 
them, without the Opinion of any 
ſuch Neceſſity in them, was likely to 
gain the Jews, they both uſed Circum- 
cifion, and purified themſelves in the 
Temple: If then they who had ſuch 
abſolute Authority in thoſe Matters, 
did condeſcend ſo far to the Weakneſs 
of the Jews; it was much more becom- 
ing Subjects to give Obedience to Laws 
in Things indifferent. And the Abuſe 
that had been formerly, was no better 
Reaſon to take away the Uſe of the 
Veſtments, than it was to throw down 
Churches, and take away the Bells, 
becauſe the one had been conſecrated, 


and the other baptized, with many 
F ſuperſtitious 


WAKEMAN, that had been Abbot Hooper; 


made h. 


c 155 op of 
ſhop of Gloceſter, dy'd in December Gl 


The Grounds he went on were, That they Buri 


been long uſed. Thoſe Places of St. Upon 


Which - 
role great 


of the Jewiſh Ceremonies, which ſome Dispute. 
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Therefore 


ſaperſtitious , Ceremonies : There 
they r2quired Hooper to conform him- 
Telf to the Law. Cranmer, who, to 
his other excellent Qualities, had join'd 
a ſingular Modeſty and Diſtruſt of him- 


Telf, writ about this Difference to Bu- 


cer, reducing it to theſe two plain 
Queſtions: Whether it was lawful and 
free from any Sin againſt Gop, for the 
Miniſters 'of the Church of England. to 
uſe thoſe Garments in which they 40 
then officiate; ſince they were requir d 


to do it by the Magiſtrates Command? 


and, Whether he that affirmed that it 
was unlawful, or on that Account re- 
fuſed to uſe thoſe Veſtments, did not 
ſin againſt Gop; calling that unclean, 


which GOD had ſanctified, and the 


Magiſtrates required; ſince he there - 


by diſturbed the publick Order of the 


ingdom? To this Bucer writ a large 
Anſwer on the 8th of December this 
Year. He thought that thoſe who uſed 
theſe Garments ought to declare they 
did not retain them as Parts of Moſes's 
Law, but as Things commanded by 
the Law of the Land: He thought 
every Creature of GoD was good, and 
no former Abuſe could make it ſo ill, 
that it might not be retained ; and 
ſince theſe Garments had been uſed by 
the Antient Fathers before Popery, and 
might ſtill be of good Uſe to the weak, 


when well underſtood, and help to 


maintain the Miniſterial Dignity, and 
to ſhew that the Church did not of 
any Lightneſs change old Cuſtoms, he 
thought the retaining them was expe- 
dient; that ſo the People might by 
ſeeing theſe Veſtments, conſider of the 


Candor and Purity that became them 1 
And in this Senſe he thought to the 


Pure all things were Pure; and ſo the 
Apoſtles complied in many Things with 
the Jews. Upon the whole Matter, 


he thought they ſinned who refuſed to 


obey the Laws in that Particular. But 
he added, That finte theſe Garments 


were abuſed by ſome to Superſtition, | 


and by others to be Matter of Conten- 
tion, he, wiſhed they were taken away, 
and a more complete Reformation eſta- 
bliſned: He allo prayed that a Stop 
might be put to the ſpoiling of 
Churches, and tl 
pline againſt Offenders might be ſet up: 
For, ſaid he, Unleſs theſe manifeſt 
nd horrid Sacrileges be put down, and 
ie n Kingdom of Chriſt be. re- 
ceived, ſo that wWe all ſubmit to his 


4 


Yoke, How intolerably ſhall the Wrath 


7 i 


\ 


The Scripture ſets many ſuch Exam. 

ples before our Eyes, and Germany 

offers a moſt dreadful Proſpe of what 
Band might look for. 3 


E writ alſo to Hooper upon the 


ſame Argument. He wiſhed the Gar- 
ments were removed by Law ; but ar- 
gued fully for the Uſe of them till 
then : He lamented the great Corrup- 
tions that were among the Clergy,” and 
wiſhed that all good Men would unite 
their Strength againſt theſe, and then 
leſs Abuſes would be more eaſily re- 
dreſſed. He alſo anſwered Hooper's 
Objections on the Principles formerl 

laid down. Peter Martyr was alſo 
writ to; and, as he writ to Bucer, he 
was fully of his Mind, and approved 
of all he had writ about it. And he 
added theſe Words, What you wrote 
to me about Hooper could not bur 


ſeem wonderful to me: When 1 
| heard it I was ſtruck with it. It 


was well that the Biſhops ſaw my 
Letters, by which I am freed from 
their Diſpleaſure. His Buſineſs is 
now at that Paſs, that the beſt and 
moſt pious diſprove of it. I am griev'd, 


and fadly griev'd, that ſuch Things 


ſhould fall out among the Profeſſors of 
the Goſpel, All this while in which 


he is ſuſpended from Preaching, he can- 


not be at Reſt: He has ſet out a Pro- 
fefion of his Faith, by which he has 

rovoked many: He complains of the 
3 and perliaps of us 
too, of which he ſays nothing to me. 
 Gop give an happy Iſlue to theſe un- 


comfortable Beginnings. This Dr. Bur- 


net ſets down more fully, that it may 
appear how far either of theſe Divines 
were from cheriſhing ſuch Stiffneſs in 
Hooper. He had been Chaplain to the 
Duke of Somerſet, as appeared by his 
Defence of himſelf in Bonner's Proceſs; 
yet he obtained ſo much Favour of the 
Earl of Warwick, that he writ earneſt- 
ly in his Behalf to the, Archbiſhop to 
Lifperice with the Uſe of the Garments, 
and the Oath: of Canonical Obedience 
at his Conſecreation. . Cranmer wrote 
back, That he could not do it without 
incurring a Præmunice: So the King 


was moved to write to him; warrant-⸗ 


k 
þ 


d that Eccleſiallical,Diſci- | ing him. to do it, without any Danger 


| ſuch an Omiſſion. But tho this was 
done on the ath of Auguſt, yet he was 
not conſecrated till March next Lear; 

and in the mean while it appears by Pe- 
ter neee that he was ſuſ⸗ 


of Got break out an this Kingdom? 


NO 50. 


' pended from Preaching. 
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A Congre- 
gation of / 


Germans 


— 


Polydore 
Virgil 
leaves 
England, 


"The Raronm 


Tuts Summer John a Laſco, with a 
Congregation of Germans that fled from 
in London their Country upon the Perſecution 
raiſed there, for not receiving the In- 
terim, was allowed to hold his Aſſem- 


bly at St. Auſtin's in London. The 
Congregation was erected into a Corpo- 
ration. John a Laſco was to be Super- 
intendant, and there were four other 
Miniſters aſſociated with him. 
wete alſo 380 of the Congregation made 
Denizens of England, as appears by the 
Records of their Patents. But a Laſco 
did not carry himſelf with that Decen- 
cy that became a Stranger who was ſo 
kindly received: For he wrote againſt 
the Orders of this Church, both in the 
Matter of the Habits, and about the 
Poſture 'in the Sacrament, being for 
Sitting rather than Kneeling, 
Tuts Year Polydore Virgil, who had 
been now almoſt forty Years in Eng. 
land, growing old, defired Leave to go 


A. D. 1550. nearer the Sun. It was granted him 


on the 2d of June: And in Conſidera- 
tion of the publick Service he was 
thought to have done the Nation by his 
Hiſtory, he was permitted to hold his 
Archdeaconry of Wells, and his Prebend 
of Nonnington, notwithſtanding his 
Abſence out of the Kingdom. On the 
26th of June Pionet was declared Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and Coverdale was made 
Coadjutor to Veyſy, Biſhop of Exeter. 

ABOUT the End of this Year, or the 


A Review Beginning of the next, there was a Re- 


of the 
Common- 
Prayer- 


Book. 


* 


view made of the Common Prayer- Book. 
Several Things had been continued in 


it, either to draw in ſome of the Bi- 


ſhops, who by ſuch Yielding might be 
prevailed on to concur in it ; or in Com- 
pliance with 'the People who were fond 
of their old Superſtitions. © So now a 
Review of it was ſet about. Martin 
Bucer was conſulted in it; and Aleffe, 
the Scotch Divine, mentioned in the 
former Part, tranſlated it into Latin for 
his Uſe. Upon which Bucer "writ his 
Opinion, which he finiſhed the 5th of 
January in the Year following, The 
Subſtance of it was, That he found all 
things in the Common Service and dal. 


There 


AT ION of the 

aſide, ſince ſome uſed them ſuperſti- 
tiouſly, and others contended much 
about them. He did not like the half 
Office of the Cominunion, or ſecond 
Service, to be ſaid at the Altar, when 
there was no Sacrament, He was of- 
tended with the requiring the People 
to receive at leaſt once a Year, and 
would have them preſſed to it much 
ere frequently. He diſliked that the 
Teſts generally read Prayers with no 
Devotion, and in ſuch a Voice, that the 
People underſtood not what they ſaid. 
He would have the Sacrament delivered 
into the Hands, and not put into the 
Mouths of the People. He cenfured 
praying for the Dead, of which no 
Mention 1s made in the Scripture, nor 
by Juſtin Martyr, an Age after. He 
thought that the Prayer, that the Ele- 
ments might be to us the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt; favoured Tranſub- 
ſtantiation too much. A ſmall Variation 
might bring it nearer to a Scripture 
Form. He complained that Baptiſm 
was generally in Houſes, which being 
the receiving Infants into the Church, 
ought to be done more publickly. The 
Hallowing of the Water, the Chriſme, 
and the White Garment he cenſured, 
as being too ſcenical. He excepted to 
the exorcifing the Devil, and would 
have it turned to a Prayer to Gop. 
That authoritative Way of ſaying I ad- 
jure, not being ſo decent. He thought 
the Godfathers anſwering in the Child's 
Name, not ſo well as to anſwer to their 
own, that Fry ſhould take Care in 
theſe Things, all they could. He would 
not have Confirmation given upon a 
bare Recital of the Catechiſm; but 
would have it delayed *till the Perſons 
did really deſire to renew the Baptiſmal 
Vow. He would have catechizing every 
Holiday, and not every ſixth Sun- 
day; and'that People ſhould be ſtill ca- 
techized, after they were confirmed, to 
;preſerve them from Ignorance, He 
would have all Marriages to be made 
in the full Congregation, He would 
have the giving Unction to the Sick 
and praying for the Dead, to be quite 
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drals the Choir might not be too far ſe- | He adviſed; that the e 
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celebrated "four Times a Year. He 
adly lamented the Want of faithful 
| ; Archbiſhop 


f - this, and to 
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enen 
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zucer 


ſe 


rote 4 
ook for 


« King's ſets out in it the Miſeries of Germany, 
which he ſays were brought on them 
by their Sins; for they would bear no 
Diſcipline ; nor were the Miniſters fo | 


4 1 0 125 adviſe 
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barely. the putting off ſome Queſtions 


to them... 

AT the lame Time, the King having 
taken ſo much Care of him, that hear- 
ing he had ſuffered in his Health laſt 
Winter, by the Want of a Stove, ſuch 
as is uſed in Germany, he had ſent him 
20 l. to have one made for him; he 


was told that th&King would expect a 


New-Years-Gift from him, of a Book 


made for his own Uſe : So upon that 


Occaſion he writ a Book intituled, Con- 
cerning the Kingdom of Chriſt. He 


earneſt in it as was fitting; tho' in 


Hungary it was. otherwiſe, He writes 


lar gely of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline : 


rating ill Men from the acrament ; 
and 15 make good Men avoid the 


Company, whereby they might be 


aſhamed. He preſſes much the Sancti. 
fication of the Lord's Day, and of the 
other Holida 7 and that there might 
be many Days of Faſting: But he 

bught Lent had been ſo abuſed, that 
other Times for it might be more ex- 

pedient. He complains much of Plu- 
15 and Non- reſidence, as a Re- 
mainder of Popery; ſo hurtful to the 
Church, that in many Places there 
were but one or two, or few more Ser- 
mons in a whole Lear: But he thought 
that much was not to be expected from 


the greateſt Part of the Clergy, unleſs 


the King would ſet himſelf yigorouſly 
to reform theſe Things. Laſtly,” he 
would have a compleat Expoſition of 
the Doctrine of. the Church digeſted 
and ſet out: And he propoſed divers 
Tags to the Kings dener. 155 


5 For c catechi zing Children. * 


1 ſandtifying Holidays. Fa 
n 


For . preſerving Churches for 
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Ares, ſhould gi 1 mſe Ves; to their 
iritual; ;Employ : He adviſes that 
djutors might be given to ſome, and 
e e - appointed, | 


2 with ib 
ds; theſe 47 would, have de» 
ural Biſhops. to be | 
ſet over * or ; uy Pariſhes, who | 


7 m it 1 to be, 
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Conſideration; 
Laws again | 


ſhould gather their Clergy often toge- 
ther, and inſpe& them cloſely : And 
that a Dapvingial Synod ſhould meet 
twice a Year, where a ſecular Man, in 
the King's Name, thould be appointed to 
obſerve their Proceedings, 

V. For reſtoring Church Lands, that 
all who ſerved the Church might be 
well provided : If any lived in Luxury, 
upon their high Revenues, it was rea- 
ſonable to make them uſe them better; 
but not to blame or rob the Church 
for their Fault. 

VI. For the Maintenance of the Poor, 
for whom antiently a fourth Part of 
the Churches Goods was aſſigned. 

The VIIth was about Marriage. That 
the prohibited Degrees might be well 
ſettled; Marriage without Conſent of 


3 Farents annulled; and that a ſecond 
which was intended l 4 ſepa- 


Marriage wighz be lawful after a Di- 
vorce, which he. thought might be 
made for Adutery, and ſotne other 
Reaſons. _ 

VIII. For the Education of Youth. 

IX. For: reſtraining the Exceſs of 
ſome People's living. 

X. For reforming and explaining the 
Laws of the Land, which his Father 


| hag begun. 


XI. To place _ Magiſtrates; that 
no Office ſhould be ſold, and that In- 
ferior Magiſtrates ſhould often give an 
Account to the Superior, of the Ad- 
miniſtration of their Offices. 

XII. To conlider well who were 
made Judges» 

XIII. Io give Order that none ſhould 
be put in Priſon upon flight Offences. 

The XIVth was for moderating of 
ſome Puniſhments; chiefly, the putting 
Thieves to Death, which was too ſe- 
vere, Whereas Adultery was too ſlightly 
paſſed over; tho' Adultry be a greater 
Mrong to the ſuffering Party, than any 
Theft, and ſo was puniſhed with Death 


by Moſes's Law. . 
"rr 7 1 pok © MY LD EINER LD 
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. oF HIS: Book ms ſent to the young 
King, and he having received it, ſet 
himſelf to write a general Diſcourſe 


ahgut a Reformation: of the Nation, 


Which is the ſecond among. the Diſ- 
courſes written by him, that follow the 


Journal of his Reign. In it he takes 
Notice of the en of the Bock 


af 'the! Liturgy which were then under 
as Alſo that is was ne⸗ 
ceſſary there ſhould be a Rule of 
Church Diſcipline,” for the Genſures of 
Ill Livers;' but he thought ithar: Fower 
was not to be into the Hands of he 
| 5 t 
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tie Biſhops at that Time. From thence 
he goes on to diſcourſe of the ill State 
of the Nation, and of the Remedies 
that ſeemed' proper for it. The firſt he 
propoſes was the Education of Youth, 
next the Correction of ſome Laws, and 
there either broke it off, or the reſt of 
it is loſt; in which, as there 1s a great 
Diſcovery of a marvellous Probity of 
Mind, ſo there are ſtrange Hints, to 
come from one not yet fourteen Years 
of Age. And yet it is all written with 
his own Hand, and in ſuch a Manner, 
that any who ſhall look on the Origr 
nal, will clearly ſee it was his own 
Work: The Stile is ſimple, and ſuit- 
able to a Child: Few Men can make 
ſuch Compoſures, but ſomewhat above 


a Child will appear in their Stile, which 


/ 


makes me conclude it was all a Device 

| of his own. | * £ ELIT HTS] 

The Avg Tuts Year the King began to write 
: Journal 4 his Journal himſelf. The firſt three 


allPro- Years of his Reign are ſet down in a 
ceedings ; 


during his hort Way of recapitulating Matters: 


Reign. But this Year he ſet down what was 


done every Day, that was of any Mo- 
ment, together with the Foreign News 
that were ſent over. And oftentimes 
he called to Mind Paſſages ſome Days 
after they were done; and ſometime 
after the Middle of a Month he tells 
what was done in the Beginning of it. 
Which ſhews clearly it was bis own 
Work; for if it had been drawn for 
him, by any that were about him, and 
given him only to copy out for his Me- 
mory, it would have been more exact; 
ſo that there is no doubt but that it 
was his own originally; and all who 
have writ of that Time have drawn 
their Informations from it. 


Ridley vi- THERE was nothing elſe done of 
ſits his Di- 


. - oceſe Moment this Lear, in relation to the 


Church, ſave the Viſitation made of 
the Dioceſe of London, by Ridley, 
| their. new Biſhop > But'the exact Time 4 
of it is not ſet down in the Regiſter. 
It was according to King Edward's Jour- 
nal ſome Time before the 56th of June; 
for he writes, that on that Diy Six J 
LTates, the High Sheriff of Eſſen was 
ſent down with Letters to {te the Bi- 
thop of London's Injunctions performed, 
which touched the plucking down of 
Superaltaries, Altars, and ſuch like Ce- 
remonies and Abuſes; ſo that the Vi- 
fitation muſt have been about the Be- 
gimmning of June. The Articles of it 
are in Biſhop Sparrdw's Collection. 
They are concerniug the Doctrines and 
Lives, and Labors aud Charities, of 
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| the Clergy, viz. Whether they ſpeak: 


in Favout of the Biſhop of Rome, or 
againſt the Uſe of the Scripture, or 
againſt. the Book of Common-Prayer > 
Whether they ſtirred up Sedition or 
ſold the Communion or Trentals, or 
uſed private Maſſes any where? Whe- 
ther any Anabaptiſts, or others uſed 
private Conventicleg, with different 
Opinions and Forms from theſe eſta- 
bliſhed > Whether there were any that 


* ” wo , . 


| after Baptiſm ? Orher Queſtions were 
about Baptiſms, and Marriages. Whe- 


bury the Dead, and expound the 
Catechiſm, at leaſt ſome Part of it, once 


abrogated Holidays, or the Rites that 
were now put down? _ 


4 


Moſt of which relate to the old Super- 
ſtitions, which ſome of the Prieſts were 
ſtill inclinable to praiſe, and for 
which they had been gently, if at all, 


1 


ing their Hands at the Altar, holding 
up the Bread, licking the Chalice, ble 
ling their Eyes with the Patten or Su- 
dary, and many other Relicks of the 
Maſs. The Miniſters were alfo re: 
quired to charge the People oft to give 
Alms, and to come oft to the Commu- 
nion, and to carry themſelves reve- 
rently at Church: But that which 
was moſt new, was, that there having 


the LokD's Board, whether it ſhould 
be made as an Altar, or as a Table: 
Therefore, ſince the Form of a Table 
was more like to turn the People from 
the Superſtition of the Popiſh Maſs, 
and to the right Uſe of the Lox D's 
Supper, he exhorted the, Curates and 
Churchwardens to have it in the Faſhion 
of a Table, decently covered: And to 


1 


= 


Antient Writers, that fhew their' Com- 


7 
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that they were fo made as Tables, that 
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{aid the Wickedneſs of the Miniſter 
took away the Effect of the Sacraments, 
or denied Repentance to ſuch as finned 


ther the Curates did viſit the Sick, and 
in fix Weeks? Whether any obſerved 


| To theſe he added ſome Injunctions: 


been great Conteſts about the Form of 


alia Fe are many Paſſages among 


thoſe wo fled into Churches for Sanc- 

tuary, did hide themſelves undet them. 

The Name Altar came to be given to 

theſe generally, be uſe they accounted 
477 7 710 N 


reproved by Bonner. Such were waſn⸗ 


place it in ſuch P art of the Choir, Or He ordets 
Chancet, as ſhould be moſt meet, ſo ae un 
that the Miniſters- and Communitants «4 to 1: 


ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt of theb 


be turn⸗ 


les forth 
ommubls 


People; and that they ſhould put c. 
' down all b by : Altars. 70 Ans 


dets 
cars 
muſs 
Ta- 
If the 
uni 


given before the Letter. 
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the Euchariſt a Sacrifice of Praiſe, as Tux Reaſons were to remove the 


alſo a commemorative Sacrifice of the 
Oblation which Chriſt made of himſelf 
on the Croſs. From hence it was, 


that the Communion-Table was called 


alſo an Altar. But now it came to be 


conſidered, whether, as theſe Terms 


had been on good Reaſon brought into 


the Church, when chere was no 


Thought of the Corruptions that fol- 
lowed; ſo if it was not fit, ſince they 
did ſtill ſupport the Belief of an ex- 


were always but Figurative Forms of 
Speech, to change them : And to do 


Form and Place of them. Some have 
fondly thought, that Ridley gave this 
Injunction after the Letter which the 
Council writ to him, in the End of 


piatory Sacrifice in the Maſs, and the 
„ i E f . « 2... 
pinion of Tranſubſtantiation, and 


that more effectually, to change the 


| 


November following. But as there 


was no fit Time to begin a Viſitation af- 
ter that Time, this Year, ſo the Stile 
of the Injunctions ſhews they were 
The Injunc- 
tion only exhorts the Curates to do it, 
which Ridley could not have done 1n 
ſuch ſoft Words, after the Council had 
required and commanded him to do it: 
So it appears that the Injunctions were 
given only by his Epiſcopal Power; 
and that afterwards the ſame Matter 
being brought before the Council, who 
were informed, that in many Places 
there had been Conteſts. about it, ſome 


being for keeping to their old Cuſtom, 


and others being ſet oh a Change, the 


Council thought fit to ſend their Let- | 


ter concerning it to Ridley in the Be- 
ginning of November following. The 
Letter ſets out, that Altars were taken 


away in divers Places, upon good and 


godly Conſiderations, but ſtill continu- 


ed in other Places; by which there 


aroſe much Contention among the 


King's Subjects; therefore, for avoid- 


ing that, they did charge and com- 
wand him to give ſubſtantial Order 


through all his Dioceſe for removing 


all Altars, and ſetting up Tables every 
where for the Communion to be admi- 
niſtered in ſome convenient Part of the 
Chance: And that theſe Orders might 
be the hetter received, there were Rea- 
fons ſent with the Letters, which he 


was to cauſe diſcreet Preachets to de- 


clate, in ſuch Places as he thought fit, 
and that himſelf ſhould ſer them out in 
his own Cathedral, if conveniently lie 
5 N 0 51. 


People from the Superſtitious Opinions 
of the Popiſh Maſs; and becauſe a Ta- 
ble was a more proper Name than an 
Altar, for that on which the Sacrament 
was laid. And whereas in the Book of 
Common-Prayer theſe Terins are pro- 
miſcuoully uſed, it is done without 
preſctibing any thing about the Form 
of them, ſo that the changing the one 
Into the other did not alter any Part of 
the Liturgye It was obſerved, that 
Altars were etefed for the Sacrifices 
under the Law, which ceaſing they 
were alſo to ceaſe ; and that Chriſt had 
inſtituted the Sacrament, not at an Al- 
tar, but ata Table: And it had been 
ordered by tlie Preface to the Book of 
Common-Prayer, that if any Doubt 
aroſe about any Part of it, the determin- 
ing of it ſhould be referred to the Bi- 
ſhop of the Dioceſe, Upon theſe Rea- 
ſons therefore was this Change ordered 
to be made all over Englan q, which 
was univerſally executed this Year; 
THERE began this Year a Practice sermons 
which might ſeem in itſelf not only in- en Work- 
: - 1. t ing-Days 
nocent, but good, of preaching Sermons fobidden. 
and Lectures on the Week-Days, to 
which there was great running from 
neighbouring Pariſhes. This, as it be- 
gat Emulation in the Clergy, fo it was 
made Uſe of as a Pretence for many to 
leave their Labour, and gad 1dly about. 
Upon Comphint therefore made of it, 
Ridley had a Letter ſent to him from 
the Council, againſt all preaching on 
| Working-Days, on which there ſhould 
only be Prayers. How this was ſub- 
mitted to then, is not clear. But it 
cannot be denied, that there have been 
ſince that Time Exceſſes on all Hands 
in this Matter; while ſome have, with 
great Sincerity and Devotion, kept up 
theſe in Market-Towns; but others 
have carried them on with too much 
Faction, and a Deſign to · detract from 
ſuch as were not fo eminent in - their 
Way of Preaching. Upon theſe Abuſes, 
s ſome Rulers have ſtudied to put 
all ſuch Performances down, rather 
than to correct the Abuſes iti them, 
great Contradiction has followed on it; 
and the People have been poſſeſſed with 
unjuſt Prejudices againſt them, as Hin- 
derers of the Word of Gop; and that 
Opposition has kept up the Zeal for 
theſe Lectures : Which nevertheleſs, 
ſince they have been more freely 
preached, have of late Years, produced 
none of the ill Effects that did follow 
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voured to be ſuppreſs d. 


Tax reſt of the Affairs at Home: 
were chiefly for the regulating of many 
Abuſes, that had been grown up and 
been nouriſh'd by a long Continuance 
of War. All the Foreign Soldiers were 
diſwiſs'd. And though the Duke of 
Lunenburg had offered the King 10000 | 
Men to his Aſſiſtance, and delired to 
enter into a Treaty of Marriage for the 
Lady Mary, they only thanked him 
for this Offer of his Soldiers, of which 
they, being now at Peace with all their 
Neighbours, had no Need; and ſince 
the Propoſition for Marrying the Lady 
Mary to the Infant of Portugal was yet 
in Dependance, they could not treat in 
that Kind with any other Prince till 
that Overture was ſoine Way ended. 
There were Endeavours alſo for en- 
couraging Trade, and reforming the 
Coin, and at the Court Things began 
to put on a new Viſage; for there was 
no more any Faction; the Duke of So- 
merſet, and the Earl of Warwick, be- 


them formerly, when the 


were endea- 


ing now joined into a near Alliance; | 


the Earl's eldeſt Son, the Lord Lifle, 
marrying the Duke's Daughter; ſo that 
there was a good Proſpect of happy 
Times. eh 3 
I n Scotland, the Peace being pro- 
claimed, the Government was now more 
entirely in the Hands of the Duke of 
Caſtelherault, who gave himſelf up 
' wholly to the Counſels of his baſe Bro- 
ther, who was Archbiſhop of St, An- 
drew's. And he was ſo abandoned to 
his Pleaſures, that there was nothing ſo 
bad that he was aſhamed of, He kept 
another Man's Wite openly for his Con- 
cubine. There were alſo many Exceſſes 
in the Government, Which Things, 
as they alienated all Fog 

the Clergy, ſo they diſpoſed them to 
receive the new Doctrines, which ma- 
ny Teachers were bringing from Eng- 
land, and prepared them for the 
Changes that followed afterwards. The 
Queen Mother went over into France 
in September, pretefiding it was to ſee 
her Daughter, and the reſt of her Kin- 
dred there; where ſhe laid down the 
Method for the wreſting of the Govetn- 
ment of Scotland out of the Governor's. 
Hands, and taking it into:her own. _ 

Tut Emperor appointed a Diet of 
the Empire to meet in the End of July, 
and required all to appear perſonally at 
It, except ſuch as were hindered by 
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| Time he proſcribed the Town of Ma; 


9 


les Minds from 


d at the. ſame 


Y 
deburg. But the Magiſtrates of that 
Town ſet out a large Manifeſto tor 
their own Vindication, as they had done 
the former Year. They ſaid, « They 
„were ready to give him all the Obe- 
© dence, that they were bound to by 
the Laws gf the Empire: They 
were very apprehenſive of the Mit- 
* chiefs of a Civil War: They were 
8 blind as to think they were 


Faith upon Oath, An 


not ſo 
* able to reſiſt the Emperor's great Ar- 
mies, lifted up with ſo many Victo- 
< ries, if they truſted only to theit 
* own Strength: They had hitherto 
done no Act of Hoſtility to any, but. 
what they were forced to for their 
* own Defence. It was viſible, the 
true Ground of the War of Germany 
was Religion, to extinguiſh the 
Light of the Goſpel, and to ſubdue 
* them again to the Papal Tyranny, 
„For the Artifices that were formerly 
* uſed to diſguiſe it, did now appear 
“ too manifeſtly ; ſo. that it was not 
** any more denied. But it would be 
too late to ſee it, when Germany 
was quite oppreſſed. In Civil Mat- 
ters, they ſaid, they would yield to 
the Miſeries of the Time. But St. 
Peter had taught them that it was 
better to obey God than Man; and 
therefore they were reſolved to put 
all Things to Hazard, rather than to 
make Shipwrack of Faith and a good 
© Conſcience,” There were Tumults 
raiſed in Strasburg, and divers other 
Towns, againſt thoſe who ſet up the 
Maſs among them; and generally all 
Germany was diſpoſed to a Revolt, if 
they had had but a Head to lead 
them. CCC 
TRE Emperor had alſo. ſet out a 
very ſevere Edict in Flanders, when he 
left it, againſt all that favoured the new 
Doctrines, as they were called. But 
the Execution of this was ſtopt at the 
Interceſſion of the Town of Antwerp, 
when they perceived the Engliſh were 
reſolved to remove from thence, and 
carry their Trade to ſome other Place. 
When the Diet was opened, the Empe- 
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[ror preſſed them to ſabmit to the 


Couticil which the new Pope had re- 
moved back to Trent. Maurice of Saxe 
anſwered, He could not ſabmit to it, 
| unleſs. all that had been done formerly 
in it ſhould be reviewed, and the Di- 
vines of the Ausburg Confeſſion were 
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both heard and admitted to a Suffrage, 


Gnunchef ENG LAND. 


2nd the Pope ſhould ſubje& himſelf to himſelf from that part of the Complaint 


their Degrees, and diſpenſe: with the 
Oath which the Biſhops had ſworn to 
him. On. theſe Terms he would ſub- 
mit to it, and not otherwiſe. This | 
was refuſed to be entered into the Re- 
giſters of the Diet by the Elector of 
Mentz; but there was no Haſte, for 
the Council was not to fat till the next 
Year. The Emperor complained, much, 


that the Interim was not generally re- 


ceived: To which it was anſwered by 
the Princes, That it, was :neceflary. to 
give the People Lime to overcome their 
| ba Frejudices. All ſeemed to com- 
. ply with him: 

inlinuate himſelf into him, that the 


: Kh of Magdeburg being now form'd, 


and a great inany Princes having ga- 
thered Forces againſt it, among whom 
the Duke of Brunſwick, and the Duke 


of Mecklenburg were the moſt for- | © not agreeable to the Scriptures, or to 


the Antient Writers: But he thought 


ward; yet he got himſelf declared by 
the Diet General. of the Empire, for 
the Reduction of that Place, and he 
had 100, ooo Crowns for undertaking 
it, and 60,000 Crowns a Month were 
appointed for the. Expence of the War. 


He ſaw well, that if Magdeburg were 


cloſely preſſed, it would ſoon be taken, 
and then all Germany would be 
brought to the Emperor's Devotion; 
and 10 the War would end in a Slave. 
ry. But he hoped ſo to manage this 
ſmall Remainder of the War, as to 
draw great Effects from it. I his was 
a fatal Step to the Emperor, thus to 
truſt a Prince who was of a different 
Religion, and had a deep Reſentment 
of the Injury he had done him, in de- 
taining his Father-in-law the Landerave 

of Heſſe Priſoner, againſt the Faith he 
had given him. But the Emperor rec- 
koned, that as long as he had. John 
Duke of Saxe in * Hands, Maurice 
durſt not depart from his Intereſts; 
ſince it ined an eaſy Thing for him 
to te: poſleſs tlie other of his Dominions 
and Dignity. Thus was the crafty 


upon which the competing of his great 
Deſigns depended, into the Hands of 
one that proved too hard for him at 
that in which he was ſuch a Maſter, 


Cunning and Diſſimulatiom | 


IN Theſe | Conſultations did this 
Year, end. In the Beginning. of, tie 
next Year, there was a Nee mplaint 
broug ut ,againlt | Dr. 


Mary, and nom ro ent, a Magdalen 
e in O O01 4. Put he, ee 
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And Maurice did ſo || * 


ethorp, -after- | 
rliſle under Queen | in, Mag: 


that related to Religion, being accuſed 
as one that was againſt the new Book 
of Service, and the King's other Pro- 


ceedings, figned a Paper, in which he 


declared, That he had never taught 
„any thing openly againſt thoſe, but 
that he thought them good, it well 
© uſed: And that he thought the Or- 
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better and much nearer the Uſe 
* of the Apoltolical and Primitive 


„ Church than that which was for- 


ce 


merly; and that in particular, he 
did approve of the Communion in 
both Kinds, the Peoples communica- 
ting always with the Prieſt, the Ser- 
vice in Engliſh, and the Homilies 
* that had been ſet forth; and that he 


4 


“did reject the lately received Doc- 


* trine of Tranſubſtantiation, as being 


there was an inconceivable Preſence 
* of Chriſt's Body in the Sacrament, 


“ and that therefore it ſhould be re- 


« ceived not without great Examina- 
* tion before-hand. So compliant was 
he now, tho he became of another 
Mind in Queen Mary's Time; yet 
then he was more moderate, than the 
greateſt Part of thoſe who did now com- 

ply moſt ſervilely. In particular, Dr. 
F424 had written a Book for the Cæ- 
libate of Prieſts, and had oppoſed all 
the Changes that had been made: He 
was brought to London upon the Com- 
plaints that were ſent up againſt him 
trom Oxford ; bur after a whiles Im- 
priſonment, he was ſet at Liberty, 
giving Surety for his good Behaviour, 
and carried himſelf ſo obediently after 
it, that Cranmer got his Sureties to be 
diſcharg ed, upon which he writ him a 
18 2s fall of Acknowledgement as 
was poſſible.“ He proteſted he ſhould 


45 2 the Senſe of it as long, as he 


* liv'd; he wiſhed that: he had never 


7 written his Book 40 the Cælibate of 
Emperor deluded; and now put that, | * 


i * Prieſts, which had been printed 

againſt his Will 3 he found he was 
66 tu uhh in that which was, the 
« Foundation of it all, that the Prieſts 
ke of England had taken a Vow - againſt 
Martia e 3 he defired to ſee ſome of 
e the Co legions Cranmer had made 
« agaioſt it; (it ſeems Cranmer was 


etiquiring after a, M. S. of Ignatios's 
By for he tells him, They were 


Epiſtles 


alen. College Librar 25 He 
,atkgowledged the Archbiſhop's great 


ubedclened toward all Ale who had 


been 
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„been complained of for Religion in 
* that Univerſity: And proteſted, that 
for his owh Part, if ever he could 
* ſerve his baſeſt Servant, he would 
do it; wiſhing that he might periſh 
* if he thought otherwiſe than he 
« ſaid : And wiſhed him long Life 
e for the Propagation and Advance- 
% ment of the Chriſtian Doctrine. 
Soon after he writ another Letter to 
Cranmer, in which he cited ſome Paſ- 
' ſages out of Auſtin concerning his Re- 
tractations; and profeſſes he would 
not be aſhamed to make the like, and 
to ſet forth Chriſt's true Religion; and 
called, in St. Paul's Words, GOD to 
be a Witneſs againſt his Soul if he ly d. 
He had alſo in the Beginning of this 
Reign made a Recantation Sermon of 
ſome Opinions he had held concerning 
the Maſs, but what theſe were King 
Edward's Journal does not inform us, 
Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter, did allo 
now ſo far comply, as to preach' a Ser- 
mon at Court againſt Trafiſubſtantia- 
tion; though he had refuſed to ſet his 
Hand to the Book of Common- Prayer, 
before it was enacted by Law. For the 
Prineiple that generally run among the 
Popiſh Party, was, That though they 
would not conſent to the making of 
ſuch "Alterations in Religion, yet being 
made, they would give Obedience to 


them, which Gardiner pany peo 
feſs'd : And it appeared in the Practice 


of all the reſt. This was certainly a 
groſs Sort of Compliance, in thoſe who 
retained the old Opinions, and yet did 
now declare againſt them; and in the 
Worſhip they offered up to Gop, act- 
ed contrary to them; which was the 
higheſt Degree of Prevarication, both 
with Gop and Man, that was poſſible. 
But Cranmer was always gentle and 
moderate. He left their private Con- 
ſciences to Gop; but thought, that if 
they gave an external Obedience, the 
People would be brought to receive 
the Changes more eaſily; whereas the 
Proceeding ee againſt them might 

have raifed more Oppoſition. He was 
alſo naturally 4 Map of Bowels and 
Compaſlion, and did not Love to drive 
Things to Extremities: He conſidered 
that Men ho bad grown old in ſome 
Errors, could not eaſily lay them down, 
and ſo were by Degrees to be worn out 
of them. Oaly® in the Proteedings 

againft Cardiner and” Bonner, he was 
carried beyond his brdinary Temper. 
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bling Biſhops. 05 
IN the End of February he loſt oc 
his Friend Martin Bucer, on whoſe Af. Denn. 


AON F the 


bler, that he was for throwing him 

out, not ſo much for the Particulars 

objected to him, as upon the ill Cha- 
racter he had of him. Bonner had alſo 
deceived him ſo formerly, arid had 
been fo cruel a Proſecutor upon the 
Statute of the ſix Articles, and was be- 
come fo brutal and luxurious, that he 
judged it neceMary to purge the Church 
of him. And the Sees of London and 
Wincheſter, were of ſuch Conſequence, 
that he was induced, for. having theſe 
well ſupplied, to ſtretch a little in 
theſe Proceedings againſt thoſe difſem- 


fiſtance he had depended much in what 
remained yet to be done. Bucer died 


of the Stone, and Griping of the Guts, 


on the 28th of February. He lay ill 
almoſt all that Month, and expreſſed 
great Deſire to die. Bradford, who 
will be mentioned in the next Book 
with much Honour, waited moſt on him 
in his Sickneſs. He lamented much 
the deſolate State of Germany, and ex- 
preſs'd his Apprehenſions of ſome ſuch 
Stroke coming upon England, by Rea- 
ſon of the great Diſſoluteneſs of the 
Peoples Manners, of the Want of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Diſcipline, and the general 
Neglect of the Paſtoral Charge. He 
was very patient in all his Pain, which 
pow violent on him; he lay often ſi- 
ent, only after long Intervals cried out, 
Chaſtiſe me Lok p, but throw me not 
off in mine Old Age. He was by Or- 
der from Cranmer, and Sir John Cheek, 
bury'd with the higheſt Solemnities 
that could be devited to expreſs the 
Value the Univerſity had for him. The 
Vice-Chancellor, and all the Graduates, 
and the Mayor, with all the Town, 
bred his Funeral, to St. 
Mary's; where, after Prayers, Haddon, 
the Univerſity Orator, made ſuch a 
Speech concerning him, and pronounc'd 
it with that Affection, that almoſt the 
whole Aſſembly ſhed Tears. Next, Dr. 
Parker, that had been his moſt intimate 
Friend, made an Engliſh Sermon, in 
his'Praiſe, and concerning the Sorrow- 
ing for our departed Friends. And the 
Day following, Dr. Redmayn, then 
Maſter of Trinity College, made ano- 

ther Serinon concerning Death; and in 
it gave a full Account of Bucer's Life 
and Death, He particularly commended 


the great Sweetneſs of his Temper, to 


But Gardider he knew to be ſo inve- all, but remarkably to thoſe who differ- 
m. Redmayn and he had 
ht et differed 


terate à Papiſt, and ſo deep à Difiem- | ed from hi 
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His Cha- 
rafter, 


Cnuken of ENGLAND: 


differed in many Things, both con- 
kong a pb and the Influences 
of the Divine Grace. But he ſaid, as 


Bucer had ſatisfied him in ſome Things, 


ſo he believed if he had lived he had 


ſatisfied him in more; and that he be- 


ing dead, he knew none alive from 
whom he could learn fo much. This 
Character, given him by, fo grave and 
learned a Man, who was in many 
Points of a different Perſwaſion from 
him, was à great Commendation to 
them both: And Redmayn was indeed 


an extraordinary Perſon, All in the 


Unlverſity, that were eminent either in 
Greek or Latin Poetry, did adorn his 


Coffin with Epitaphs; in which they 


expreſſed a very extraordinary Senſe of 


their Loſs: About which one Carr 
writ a copious and paſſionate Letter to 


Sir John Cheek: But Peter 8 
le 


bore his Death with the moſt ſenfi 


Sorrow that could be imagined; having 


in him loft a Father and the only inti- 


mate-Friend he hid in England. He 
was à very learned judicious, pious, and 
moderate Perſon; perhaps he was infe- 
rior to none of all the Reformers for 
Learning: But for Zeal, for true Piety, 
and à moſt tender Care for preſerving 
Unity among 'the Foreign Churches, 
Melancthon and he, without any In- 
jury done the reſt, may be ranked a- 


part by themſelves: He was much op- 


poſed by the Popiſh Party at Cambridge; 
who, tho', they complied with he 


Law, and ſo kept their Places, yet ei- 


ther in the Way of Argument, as it 
had been for Diſputes Sake, or in ſuch 
Points as were not determined, ſet 


_ themſelves much'to leſſen his Eſteem : 


Hour of the 


Nor was he furniſhed naturally with 
the Qnickneſs that is neceſſary for a 
Diſpute, from which they ſtudied to 
draw Advantages: And therefore Peter 
Martyr writ to him to avoid all publick 
Diſputes with them: For they did not 
deal candidly on theſe Occaſions. They 
often kept up their Queſtions till the 

Dilpote, that ſo the ex- 
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temporary Faculty, of him who was to 


p 


preſide might be the more expoſed; 


and right or one ey uſed to make 


Exclamations, and run away with a 


Triumph: In one of his Letters to Bu- 
| cob, he particulary mentions Dr, Fra 
Smith, he ſaid,” who wric againſt the | 
Marriage of Prieſts,” and yet was be⸗ 
Ueved to live in Aditery with his Man's 
Wife. This Letter was occaftoned by 
the Ditputes that 


an Inſtance of this. It was that 


were in Auguſt the 
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him to do any Thin 


former Year, between Bucer and Sedg- 
wick, Young and Pern, about the Au- 
thority of the Scripture, and the 
Church. Which Diſputes Bucer in- 
tending to publiſh, cauſed them to be 
writ out, and ſent the Copy ko them 
to be corrected, offering them, that if 
any thing was omitted that they had 
{a1d, or if they had any thing elſe to 
ſay which was forgot in the Diſpute, 
they might add it: But they ſent back 
the Papers to him without vouchſafing 
to read them. At Ratiſbon he had a 
Conference with Gardiner, who was 
then King Henry's Ambaſſador; in 
which Gardiner broke out into ſuch a 
violent Paſſion, that as he ſpared no 
reproachſul Words, ſo the Compan 
thought he would have fallen on Bu- 
cer and beat him: He was in ſuch Diſ- 
order, that the little Vein between his 
Thumb and Fore-finger did {well and 
palpitate, which Bucer ſaid he had ne- 
ver before that obſerved in any Perſon 
ZF re Ie 

Bur as Bucer was taken away by 
Death, ſo Gardiner was ſoon after put 
out, which was a Kind of Death; tho 
he had afterwards a Reſurrection fatal 
to ety many. There was a Commiſ- 
ſion iſſued out, to the Archbiſhop, the 
Biſhops of London, Ely, and Lincoln, 
Secretary Petre, Judge Hales, Griffith, 
and Leyfon, two Civilians, and Good- 
rick, and Goſnoſd, two Maſters of Chan- 
cery, to proceed againft Gardiner for his 
Contempt in the Matters formerly object- 
ed to him. He put in a Compurgation, 
by which he endeavoured to ſhew there 
was Malice born to him, and Conſpira- 
cies againſt him, as appear'd by the Buſi- 
neſs of Sir H. Knevet, mentioned in 
the former Part of this Hiftory, and the 
leaving him out of the late King's Will, 
which he ſaid was procured by his Ene- 
mies. He complained of his long Im- 
prifonment without any Trial, and that 
Articles of one Sort after another were 


brought to him; ſo that it was plain 


he was not detained for any Crime; 
but to try if ſuch Uſage could force 
g, that ſhould be 
impoled on tüm. He declared, that 
wat Order ſoever were ſet out by the 
King's Council, he ſhould never Tpeak 
 againft it, but to the Council them- 
telves; and that tho' he could not 


"vive Conſent to the Changes before 


they were made, he was row well fa- 
tishied to obey them; but he would 
never make Acknowledgwent of why 


Fault. The Things chiefly laid again 
H h h 8 | | Him, 
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vs 


given no ſmall Occafion. Upon th 
many Witneſſes were examined; chief. 

3 the Duke of Somerſet, the Earls of 
Wi 


Power when he was under Age; and 
that he had affronted Preachers ſent by 


the King into his Dioceſe; and had 


been negligent in obeying the King's 


Injunctions; and continued, after all, 


ſo obſtinate, that he would not confeſs 
his Fault, nor aſk the King Mercy. 


His Crimes were aggravated . by this, 


that his timely. Aﬀerting the King's 


4 


* "Is . 


on and Eſſuſion of Blood; which had 


* 


after wards happened, chiefly. on that 


1 


Pretence, to Which his Obſtinacy had 


Itſhire, and Bedford, who depoſed 


againſt him. But to this he anſwered, 
That he was not required to do it by 


an Order of Council, but only in a 
private Diſcourſe, to Which he did not 
think himſelf bound to give Obedience. 


Other Witneſſes were alſo examined on 


the other Particulars: But he appealed 
from the Delegates to the King in Per- 


ſon. Let his Judges, on the 18th of 


April, gave Sentence againſt him; by 


which, for his Diſobedience and Con- 


tempt, they deprived him of his Bi- 
ſhoprick. Upon that he renewed his 


Proteſtation and Appeal: And ſo his 
Proceſs ended, and he was ſent back to 


Mary diſcharged him. Irs (OE 


Tu k ſame Cenſures, with the ſame 
Juſtifications, belong both to this, and 


Bonner's Buſineſs. He had taken a 


Commiſſion, as well as Bonner, to hold 


his Biſhoprick only during the King's 
Pleaſure; ſo they both had the leſs 


Reaſon to complain, which Way ſoever 


the Royal Pleaſure was ſignified to 


them. Eight Days after, on the a6th 
of April, Pionet was tranſlated from 


Rocheſter to Wincheſter; and had 2000 
Marks a Year in Lands aſſigned him out 
of that wealthy Biſhoprick for his Sub- 
ſiſtance. Dr. Story was made Biſhop 
of Rocheſter. Veyſey Biſhop of Exeter 


: * 


did alſo reſign, pretending extream old 


4a. 


Age; but he had reſerved 485, a Year 
in . 


enſion for himſelf, during Life, 


"out. of the Lands of, the Biſhoprick; 
and almoſt all the reſt he had Paſely 
e ar of himfel 
and ruining his Succeſſors. Miles Co- 
verdale was Biſhop of Exeter. So that | 01 
now the Biſhopticks were generally fl. 


, taking Care only of himſelf, 
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The REFORMATION of the 


him, were, that being required, he re- 
fuſed, to, preach concerning the King's 


Power under Age, might have been a 
great Means for preventing the Rebelli- 


Upon this, 


ed with Men well affected to the Re- 
formation. The Buſineſs of Hooper 
was now alſo ſettled. He was to be 
attired in the Veſtments that were pre- 
ſcribed, when he was conſecrated, and 
when he preached before the King, or 
in his Cathedral, or in any publick 
Place; but he was diſpenced with upon 
other Occaſions. On theſe Conditions 
he was conſechted_in March: For. the 
Writ for doing it bears Date the 7th of 
thit Month, So now the Biſhops, be- 
ing generally addicted to the Purity of 


Religion, moſt of this Lear was, ſpent 


in preparing Articles, which ſhould con- 


tain, the Doctrine of the Church of Eng. 


Many thought they ſhould have 


begun firſt of all with thoſe: But 


Cranmer, upon good Reaſons, was of 
another Mind, tho much preſſed by 
Bucer about it. Till the Order of Bi- 
ſhops was brought to ſuch a Model, 
that the far greater Part of them would 


agree to it, it was much fitter to let 


that Deſign go on ſlowly, than to ſet 
out a Profeſſion of their Belief, to 
which ſo great a Part of the chief Pac- 


tors might be obſlinately averſe. : . The 


Corruptions that were; moſt important 
were thoſe in; the, Worſhip, by which 
Men in their immediate Addreſſes to 
Gon, were neceſſarily involved in un- 
lawful Compliances, and there ſeemed 
to require a more ſpeedy Reformation. 
But for ſpeculative Points, there, was 


| not ſo. preſling a Neceſſity to have them 


all explained, ſince in theſe, Men 
might, with leſs Prejudice, be left to a 
Freedom in their Opinions. It ſeem'd 
alſo adviſeable to open and ventilate 
Matters in publick Diſputations . and 
Books, written about them for ſome 
Years, before they ſhould go too haſti- 
ly to determine them; leſt if they went 


too faſt in that Affair, it would not. be 


ſo decent to make Alterations after- 


wards; nor could the , Clergy be cf a 
ſudden brought to change . their old 


4 


Opinions. Therefore, upon all. theſe 


Cngſiderar ang, that Work was d elayed 
till this Lear; in which they ſet about 


it, and finiſhed it, before the Convoca- 


4 «- 


tion met in the next February. In 


* "EW. „ 48 4489 4 | N 
"what Method they proceeded for the 
; compiling of theſe Ar; vhett 
they were, given out to ſeveral Biſhops 
 and;Divines to deliyer their Opinions 
concerning them, as was done formerly, 


Articles; whether 


+ Not, is not certain. It is more 


4% Ws . A „ %g : Ly 4 a : (2 
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or not 
probable, that they were framed by 
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Was to be bp t ſtill. 
0 
Creeds, the Apoſtles, 


they 
ouſneſs, and were by Nature given to 


theſe Wor 
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Cranmer and Ridley, and ſent about 
to others to correct or add to them, a8 


they law Cauſe. _ 

74 HEY began with the Anion. of 
the Bleſſed Trinity; The | Incarnation 
of the Eternal Word, and Chriſt's De- 
ſcent into Hell; grounding this laſt on 
of St. Peter, of his preach- 
ing to the Spirits that were in Priſon. 
The next Article was about Chriſt 8 


; Reſurrection. 55 


The 5th, About the i con- 
taining all Things neceſſary. to Salva- 
tion: So that nothing was to be held 
an Article of Faith that could not be 
proved from thence. 

The 6th, That the 0¹ĩ Teſtament 


r the receiving the three 
the Nicene, 
and Athanaſius's Creed: In which they 

went according to the received Oo 
nion, that Athanaſius was the Author 
of that Creed, which is now found 


The 7th, 


three Ages after him. 

The Sth, Makes Original Sin. to be 
the Corruption of the Nature of all 
Men deſcending from Adam; by which 
had fallen from Original Right- 


Evil: But they defined. nothing, about | 


the Derivation of Guilt from Adam's 
Sin. 


The gth, For the Neceſlity of pre- 


vailing Grace, without which we have 
no Free- Will to do Things acceptable 


to GOD. 
The 10th, About Divine Grace, 
which changeth a Man, and yet puts no 


Force on his Will. 
The 11th, That Men are juſtified by 
Faith only, as was declared in the Ho- 


mily, + 
. 12th, That Works done before 


Grace are not without Sin, 


The 13th, Againſt all Works of Su- 


\pererrogation. 


ly excepted, are guilty. of Sin. 
he 15th, That Men who have re- 


The 14th, That all Men, Chriſt 


3 W 


ceived Grace, may. fin afterwards, - and 
riſe again by Repentance. 


ag ainſt the 
5 Men out of Malice and Obſtinacy. 


The 16th, | That the blaſpheming| 
Hot v GHosT is, wi | 
Tal 


F againſt Gop's Word, tho they are con- 


vinced of it, 
18 unpardonab E. 


God's Free Election of thoſe, whom 
* end juſtifies2. Whack, tho it 


* 
SK > 


et perſecuring it; which |; 


The 17th, That be 


is 


Predeſtination.. 


13 


| 
not to have been compiled till near |. - 


be Matter of great Comfort to ſuch as 
conſider it aright, yet it is a dangerous 
1 hing for curious and carnal Men to 
prie into; and it being a Secret, Men 


are to be governed by Gop's revealed 
Will. 


probation. 


They added not a Word of Re- 


The 18th, This only the Name of 


Chriſt, and not the Law or Light of 


Nature, can fave Men. 8 

The 19th, That all Men are hound 
to keep the Moral n 

The 2oth, That the Chenin is a 
Con gregation of faithful Men, who 
3 the Word of Gop preached, and 
the Sacraments rightly adminiſtered; 


and that the Church of Rome, as well 


as other particular Churches, have err- 


| ed 1 in Matters of Faith. 


The 21ſt, That the Church is only 
the Witneſs and Keeper of the Word of 
Gop; but cannot appoint any thing 
contrary to it, nor decare any Articles 
of Faith without Warrant from it. 

The zad, That General Councils 
may not be gathered without the Con- 
ſent of Princes: That they may err 
and have erred in. Matters of Faith: 
And that their Decrees in Matters of 
Salvation have Strength only as they 
are taken out of the Scriptures. 

The 23d; That the Doctrines of Pur- 
oatory, Pardons, Worſhipping of Images, 
and Relicks, and the Invocation of 
Saints, are without any Warrant, and 
contrary to the Scriptures. 

The 24th; That none may GARY 
or miniſter the Sacraments, without he 
be lawfully called by Men who have 
lawful Authority, _ 

The 25th, That all Things ſhould 
be ſpoken. in the Church in a Vulgar 
Tongue. 

The 26th, That there are two Sa- 


craments, which are not bare Tokens of 
our Profeſſion, but effectual Signs of 


Gop's good Will to us: Which ſtrength- 
en our Faith, yet not by Virtue on! 


of the Work wrought, but in thoſe 


1 who receive them worthily. 


The 25th, That the Virtue of theſe 


do not depend on the Miniſter of them. 


The 28th, That by Baptiſm we are 
the adopted Sons of Go D; and that 
Infant Baptiſm-1s to be commended, and 
in any Ways to be retained.. 

The 29th, That the Lok p's Supper 

is not a bare Token of Love among 
Chrifiians; but it is the Communion of 
the Body aud Blood of Chriſt: That 
the Dodine of Tranſubſtantiation is 
contrary to Scripture, and hath given 

| Occaſion 
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Occalion to much Superfiition x 2 That 
a Body being only in one Place, and 
Chriſt's > Body being in Heaven, there 
fore there cannot be a real and bodily | 1 
Preſence of his Fleſh and Blood in it: 
That this Sacrament is not to be kept, 
carried about, lifted up, nor worſhipped. 
The 3oth, IHat there is no other 
pꝛopitiatory Sacrifice, but that which | 
Chriſt offered on the Otoſs. 
The 3xſt, That the Clergy are pot 


TY row, vf the 


are more fl 


Form; in whith they took Care both 
to eftabliſh/the pofitive 'Articles'0f/Re- | 
ligion, and to 2 off the Errors for- 
nerly introduced in the Time bf Po- 
ye or of late broached by the Ana- 
baptiſts and Enthuſiaſts of Grey: 
Avoiding | the Niceties of $clisolitien; 
or the Peremptorineſs of the Writets of 
 Controverſ aving, in Matters that 
ſcontrövertiblef h L- 
berty to Divines to follow their private 


by God's Command oblige [to abſtain | Opinions, without thereby i eg 


from Marriage. 


communicated are to be locked on as 
Heathens, till they are by Petiance re- 
_ conciled, and Rove 1 A Julge Com- 

etent. Lk, es 

The 33d, It is not heceMay: that Ce: 
remonies ſhould be the fame at all 
Times: But ſuch as refuſe, to obey Ce- 
remonies, ouglit to be openly reproved 
as offending againſt Law and Order, 
giving Scandal to the Weck 
The 34th, That the Homilies are 
godly ar and wholeſome, and ought to be 
rea | 19 

The 35th, That the Bock of bm. 
mon- Prayer is not repugnant, but 
agreeable to the Goſpel; and ought to 
be received by all. 
Ihe 36th, That the King isSapream 
Head anger Chriſt. That the Biſh 
of Rome hath no Juriſdiction in Eng- 
land: That the Civil Magiſtrate is to be 
obeyed for ConfehaieeIile: That Men 
may be put to Death for great Offen- 
ces; and, That it is lawful Tor Chri- 
ſtians to make W 36G. 5.” 

The 37th, That there is not to be a 
Community of all Mens Goods; but 
yet every Man ought to give to the 
Poo according to his us 

The 38th, That tho' ra Swidring, 

15 condemned; yet ſuch as are yequir'd 
by the Ma agiltrate may take an Oath. 
The 35 That the Reſurrection * 
not already palt, but at the laſt D 
Men ſhall riſe With the ſame Bodies 
the now have. 

"The 40th, That devaried Sotils 40 
not die, nor ſleep with their Bodies, and 
-contitive without Senle, till the ai 


1 


' 
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Millenarias': is contrary we ee 
and Jewiſh Dots, | 4 
The laſt condemned thoſe who! be⸗ 
lieve that the Damned, after ſome Tim 
0 Suffering, ſhall be Taveds” oct S003 | 
21 Tits was: the Dodrine Gt» the 
nen caſt into a ſhort and plain 


£3 LIE 
: 


the Peace of th& Church. 
The 32d, That Perſons: rig ightly 3) 


THERE was in the anticar Church 
a-prett Sitiplicity in their Crekds, and 
the Expoſition of the Doctrine. But af- 
| terwards, upon the Breaking out of the 
Arrian, and other Hereſies, eoncern- 
ing the Perſon of Jefas Chriſt; as the 
Orthodox Fathers were put to find out 
new Terms to drive thè Hexeticks out 
of the equivocal Uſe of theſe formerly 
rec} 16 they too ſoon "grew to 
love Niceties, and to explain Myſteries, 
with Similies, and Fehr Subtilties 
which the invefted; And Con ncils 
| afterwards 'were very liberal in their 
Anathematiſms againſt any who did not 
agree in all Points to their Terms, or 

Ways of Explanation.” And though 


the Council o Ex pheſus decreed, Thar 


there ſhoulld'Bbe' 195 Additionps Made to 


op the Creed, they underftood that not of 
the whole Belicf of Chriſtians, but on- 


ly of the Creed itfelf: And did alſo 
load the Chriſtians Doctrite with ma- 
ny Curioſities. But thöugh they had 
exceeded much, yet the Schöbhref 
getting the Maris ement' of 'the Doc- 
trine, ſpun their Thread much finer; - 
and lid eaſily procure Condemnations, 
eſther by Papal Bulls, or tlie Decrecs 


'| of fach Councils à8 met in theſe Times, 


of all that differed from them in the 
Yeaft} Matter. Upon the Progreſs of 
the Reformation, the German Writers, 
particuldry Ofiander, © Illiricus, and 


ay || Amſtorfius, grew too peremptory, and 


tot only” condemned the Hlelvetian 
Churches; for differing from them in 
the Manner of Chriſt's Preſence in the 
Sacrament, but were ſevere to one ano- 
ther for 1288 Punctilio's, and were at 


this Tine ewerfciſing the Patience of 
The arft; Thee dhe Fable of "the 


che great and learned Melancthen, be- 


deguſe he thought that in Things of 


their os. Noe” indifferent, they 
'60ght to have complied” With tlie E- 
peror. This made thöfe in England 


Fay Temper,” 


*reſolve"on' com 150 fide theſe Aﬀtitles with 
dil Tall ſuek Points. 
Only! or Reto t has deen ſince 


taken 


C Ruck of E 


taken up by ſome, ſeems to have been 
then thought of; which is, That theſe. 
were rather Articles of Peace than ot. 
| Belief: So that the Subſcribing was ra- 
ther a Compromiſe not to teach any: 
Doctrine contrary to them, than a De- 
claration that they believed according 
to them. There appeaꝶʒ no Reaſon for 
this Conceit, no ſuch Hing being then 
declared; ſo that thoſe who ſubſcribed, 
did either believe them to be true, or 
elſe they did grolly prevaricate. 

TAE next Buſineſs in which the Re- 
formers were employed; this Year was 
the Correcting the Common-Prayer- 


Book, and the Making ſome Additions, 
with the Changing of ſuch Particulars 


as had been retained only for a Time, 

The moſt conſiderable Additions were, 

That in the daily Service they prepar'd 

a ſhort, but moſt ample and grave 

Form of a general Confeſſion of Sins; 
in the Uſe of which they intended that 

thoſe who made this Confeſſion ſhould 
not content themſelves . with a bare 
Recital of the Words, but ſhould join 
with them in their Hearts, a particular 
Confeſſion of their private Sins to GOD. 
To this was added, a general Abſo- 
lution, or Pronouncing in the Name 
of Gop, the Pardon of Sin to all thoſe, 
who did truly repent, and unfeignedly 
believe the Goſpel, For they judged 

that if the People did ſeriouſly prac- 
tiſe this, it would keep up in their 

Thoughts frequent Reflections on their 
Sins; and it was thought that the pro- 
nouncing a Pardon, upon theſe Condi. 
tions, might have a better Effect on the 
People, than that abſolute and unquali- 
fied Pardon which their Prieſts were 
wont to give in Confeſſion. By which 
Abſolution in Times of Popery the 
People were made to believe, that 
their Sins were thereupon certainly 
forgiven, than which nothing could be 
invented that would harden them into 
a more fatal Security; when they 
thought a full Pardon could be ſo rea- 
dily purchaſed.: But now they heard 
the Terms, on which they could only 
expect it, every Day promulgated to 
them. 
made upon good Conſideration, in the 
Office of the Communion; to which 
the People were obſerved to come 
without due Seriouſneſs or Preparation: 


Therefore for awakening their Con- 
ſciences more feelingly, it was ordered, 


that the Office of the Communion 
ſhould-begin with a Solemn pronoun- 
| ps 4 N O 53. | . a | N 5 


The other Addition was alſo 
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cing of the Ten Commandments: All 
the Congregation being on their Knees, 
as if they were hearing that Law a- now; 
and a Stop hone made, at every Com- 
mandment, for the Peoples Devotion, 
of imploring Mercy for their paſt Of- 
fences, and Grace to obſerve it for the 
Time to come. This ſeemed as cffec- 
tual a Mean as they could deviſe, till 
the Church Penitance was again ſer 
up, to beget in Men deep Reflections on 
their Sins, and to prepare them thereby 
to receive that Holy Sacrament worthi- 
ly. The other Changes were, the Re- 
moving of ſome Rites which had been 
retained in the former Book; ſuch as 
the Oil in Confirmation, and Extream 
Unction, the Prayers for Souls depart- 
ed, both in the Communion Service, 
and 1n the Office of Burial, the Leaving 
out ſome Paſſages in the Conſecration of 
the Euchariſt, that ſeemed to favour the 
Belief of the corporal Preſence, with 
the Uſe of the Croſs in it, and in 
Confirmation, with ſome ſmaller Vari- 
ations, And indeed they brought the 
whole Liturgy to the ſame Form in 
which it is now, except ſome inconſi- 
derable Variations that have been ſince 
made for the declaring of fome Ainbi- 
guities. | | 
IN the Office of the Communion 
they added a Rubrick concerning the 
Poſture of Kneeling, which was ap- 
pointed to be ſtill the Geſture of Com- 
municants. It was hereby declared, 
That that Geſture was kept up as a moſt 
reverent and humble Way of expreſling 
our great Senſe of the Mercies of Gop 
in the Death of Chriſt there communi- 
cated to us; but that thereby there was 
no Adoration intended to the Bread 
and Wine, which were groſs Idolatry: 
Nor did they think the very Fleſh and 
Blood of Chriſt were there preſent; 
fince his Body, according to the Na- 
ture of all other Bodies, could be only 
in one Place at once; and ſo the Being 
now in Heaven, could not be corporal- 
ly in the Sacrament. This was by 
e Elizabeth ordered to be left out 
of the Common- Prayer- Book; fince it 
might have given Offence to ſome, 
otherwiſe inclinable to the Communion 
of-the Church, -who yet retained the 
Belief of the corporal Preſence. But 
Reſtoration, many. excepting to the 
Poſture, as apprehending ſomething 
like: Idolatry or Superſtition might 
lie under it, if it were not rightly 
explained, that Explication that was 


—_— 


111 _ given. 
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210 
given in King Edward's Time, was 
again inſerted in the Common-Prayer- 
Book. | PA od RG 
Fo R the Poſture, it is moſt likely 
that the firſt Inſtitution was in the Ta- 


ble Geſture, which was, lying along 


on one Side. But it was apparent in 
our Saviour's Practice, that the Jewiſh 
Church had changed the Poſture of 


that Inſtitution of the Paſſover, in whoſe 


Room the Euchariſt came. For though 
Moſes had appointed the Jews to eat 
their Paſchal Lamb, ſtanding, with 
their Loins girt, with Staves in their 
Hands, and Shoes on their Feet; yet 
the Jews did afterwards change this 
into the Common Table Poſture; of 
which Change, tho! there is no Men- 
tion in the Old Teſtament, yet we fee 
it was ſo in our Saviour's Time; and 
ſince he complied with the common 
Cuſtom, we are ſure that Change was 
not Criminal, It ſeemed reaſonable to- 
allow the Chriſtian Church the like 
Power in ſuch Things with the Jewiſh: 
And as the Jews thought their coming 
into the Promiſed Land, 'might be a 
Warrant to lay aſide the Poſture ap- 
pointed by Moſes, which became Tra- 
vellers beſt; ſo Chriſt being now ex- 
alted, it ſeemed fit to receive this Sacra- 
ment with higher Marks of outward 
Reſpe&, than had been proper in the 
firſt Inſtitution, when he was in the 
State of Humiliation, and his Divine 
Glory not yet ſo fully revealed. There- 
fore in the Primitive Church they re- 
_ ceived ſtanding, and bending their Bo- 
dy, in a Poſture of Adoration : 
how ſoon that Geſture of Kneeling came 
in, is not ſo exactly obſerved, nor is it 
needful to know. But ſurely there is 
a great Want of Ingenuity in them that 
are pleaſed to apply theſe Orders of 
ſome latter Popes for Kneeling at the 
Elevation, to our Kneeling; when ours 
is not at one ſuch Part, which might 


be more liable to Exception, but du- 


ring the whole Office; by which it is 


Communicants kneel all the while. 
But of this no more needs to be ſaid, 
than is expreſſed in the Rubrick, which 
occalioned this Digreſſion. 
Tabus were the Reformations both 
of Doctrine and Worſhip prepared: To 
. which it may be added, that this Year 


there were {ix eminent Preachers cho- 


ſen out to be the King's Chaplains in 


\ — 


The REFORMATTON of the 
ſent over England to preach and inſtruct 


But | being againſt Law, it could not be 


* 
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the People. In the firſt Year, two of 
theſe were to go into Wales, and the 
other two into Lancaſhire; the next 
Year two into the Marches of Scotland, 
and two into Yorkſhire; the third Year, 
two into Devonſhire, and two into 
Hampſhire ; aß the fourth Year, two 
into Norfolk, ahd two into Kent, and 
Suſſex. Theſe were Bill, Harle, Pern, 


Grindal, Bradford; the Name of the 


ſixth is ſo daſhed in the King's Journal, 


that it cannot be read. Theſe; it ſeems, 


were. accounted the moſt zealous and 
readieſt Preachers of that Time; who 


were thus ſent about, as Itinerants to 


ſupply the Defects of the greateſt Part 
of the Clergy, who were generally ve- 
. Of 

\ THe Buſineſs of the Lady Mary 
was now taken up with more Heat 
than formerly. The Emperor's earneſt | 
Suit, that'ſhe might have Maſs in her 
Houſe, was long rejected: For it was 
ſaid, That as the King did not interpoſe 
in the Matters of the Emperor's Go- 
vernment, ſo there was no Reaſon for 
the Emperor to meddle in his Affairs. 
Yet the State of England making his 
Friendſhip at that Time neceſſary to the 
King, and he refuſing to continue in 
his League, unleſs his Kinſwoman ob- 
tained that Favour, it was promiſed, 
that for ſome Time, in Hopes ſhe would 
reform, there ſhould be a Forbearance 
granted. The Emperor's Ambaſſadors 
preſſed to have a Licence for it under 
the Great Seal. It was anſwered, That 


done: Then they defired to have it 
certified under the King's Hand, in a 
Letter to the Emperor ; but even that 
was refuſed: So that they only gave 
a Promiſe for ſome Time by Word of 
Mouth; and Paget, and Hobby, who 


| had been the Ambaſſadors with the Em- 


eror, declared they had ſpoke of it to 
im with the ſame Limitations, But 


the Emperor, who was accuſtomed to 
one continued Act of Worſhip, and the 


take for Abfolute what was promiſed 
only under Conditions, writ to. the 
Lady Mary, that he had an abſolute 
Promiſe for the free Exerciſe of her 
Religion; and ſo ſbe pretended this, 
when ſhe was at any Time queſtioned 
about it. The two Grounds ſhe went 
on, were, that ſhe would follow the 
antient and univerſal Way of Worſhip, 


( | } | and not a new Invention, that lay with- 
Ordinary; two of thoſe were 98 95 l 
to attend at Court, and four to be 


in the four Seas: And that ſhe would 


continue in that Religion, in which her 


Father 


Father had inſtructed her. To this, 
the King ſent an Anſwer, telling her, 
That ſhe was a Part of this Church 
and Nation, and ſo muſt conform her- 
ſelf to the Laws of it; that the Way 
of Worſhip now ſet up, was no other 
than what was clearly conſonant to tlie 


e of God; > the King's 


eing young, was not tö be pretended 
by her, leſt ſne might ſeem to agree 
With the late Rebels. After this, ſhe 
was ſent for to Court, and Pains was 
taken to inſtruct her better: But ſhe 
_refuſed to hear any Thing, or to enter 
into any Reaſonings, but ſaid, ſhe 
would ſtilł do as ſhe had done: And 
ſhe claimed the Promiſe that was ſaid 


0 


to be made to the Emperor, Bur 


it was told her, that it was but a 
Temporary and Conditional - Promiſe, 
| Whereupon the laſt Summer the was 
deſigning to fly out of England; and 
the King of France gave Sir John Ma- 
ſon, the Engliſh Reſident, Notice, that 
the Regent of Flanders had hired one 
Scipperus, who ſhould land on the 
Coaſt of Eſſex, as if he had been to 
vidual his Ship, and was to have con- 
veyed her away. Upon this Informa- 
tion, Order was given to ſee well to 
the Coaſt; ſo the Deſign being diſco- 
vered, nothing could be effected. It 
was certainly a ſtrange Advice to carry 
her away, and no leſs ſtrange in the 


King's Miniſters to hinder it, if there 


Was at that Time any Deſign formed 
to put her by her Succeſſion, For if 
ſhe had been beyond Sea at the King's 
Death, it is not probable that ſhe could 


have eaſily come to the Crown. The. 


Emperor's Ambaſſadors ſolicited for her 
violently, and ſaid he would preſently 
take Leave, and proteſt, that they had 
broken their Faith to his Maſter, who 
would reſent the Uſage of the Lady 


Mary, as highly as if it were done im- 


medlately to himſelf. The Counſellors 
having no Mind to draw a new War on 
their Heads, eſpecially from ſo victori- 
ous a Prince, were all inclined to let 
the Matter fall. There was alſo a 


\ Year's Cloth lately ſent over to An- 
twerp ; and 1500 Quintals of Powder, 


with a great deal of Armour, bought 
there for the King's Uſe, was not come 


over. So it was thought by no Means 


adviſeable to provoke the Emperor, 
while they had ſuch Effects in his Ports; 


er Provocations to the next Heir of the 
Crown. Therefore they all adviſed the 
- King not to do more in that Matter at 


| 


| preſent, but to leave the Lady Mary to 
her Diſcretion, who would certain! 
be made more cautious by what ſhe had 
met with, and would give as little Scan- 
dal as was poilible by her Maſs. But 
the King could not be induced to give 
Way to it, for he thought the Maſs 
was impious and idolatrous ; ſo he 
would not conſent to the Continuance 
of ſuch a Sin. Upon this the Coun- 
cil ordered Cranmer, Ridley, and Poi- 
net, to diſcourſe about it with him. 
They told him, That it was always a 
din in a Prince to permit any Sin; but 
to give a Connivance, that is, not to 
puniſh, was not always a Sin; fince 
ſometimes a leis Evil connived at, 
might prevent a greater. He was over- 
come by this; yet not fo eaſily, but 
that he burſt forth into Tears, lament- 
ing his Siſter's Obſtinacy, and that he 
muſt ſuffer her to continue in ſo abo- 
minable a Way of Worſhip as he 
eſteemed the Maſs. So he anſwered 
the Emperor's Agents, that he ſhould 
ſend over an Ambaſſador to clear the 
Matter. And Dr. Wotton was diſ- 
patched about it, who carried over At- 

| teſtations from all the Council, con- 

' cerning the Qualifications of the Pro- 

' miſe that had been made; and was in- 
ſtructed to preſs the Emperor, not to 
trouble the King in his Affairs at Home 
in his own Kingdom. If the Lady 
Mary was his Kinſwoman, ſhe was the 
King's Siſter, and Subject: He was al- 
ſo to offer, that the King would grant 
as much Liberty for the Maſs in his 
Dominions, as the Emperor would 
grant for the Engliſh Service in his Do- 
minions. But the Emperor pretended, 
that when her Mother died, ſhe left 
her to his Protection, which he grant- 
ed her, and ſo muſt take Care of her. 
And the Emperor was ſo exalted with 
his Succeſſes, that he did not eaſily 
bear any Contradiction: But the Coun- 
cil being further offended with her for 
the Project of going beyond Sea, and 
being now leſs in Fear of the Emperor, 
fince they had made Peace with France, 
reſolved to look more nearly to her. 
And finding that Dr. Mallet, and Berk- 
ley, her Chaplains, had ſaid Maſs in 
one of her Houſes, when ſhe was not 
in it, they ordered them to be pro- 
ceeded againſt. Upon which, in De- 


8 | cember laſt Year, ſhe writ earneſtly to 
nor were they very willing to give high- | 
; ter it appears, that Mallet uſed to be 


the Council to let it fall. By her Let- 


ſometimes at his Benefice, where it is 
certain he could officiate no other 
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Way but in that "preſcribed by Law: lor, Sir Ant. Wihgfield, and Sir William 
80 it ſeems his Conſcience. was 'not | Petre, were next ſent to her, with a 
very ſcrupulous. The Council writ Letter from the King, and InſtruRions 
her a long Anſwer, which being in the from the Council, for the Charge they 
Stile of a Churchman, ſeems to have} were to give to her and her Servants. 
been penned either by Cranmer, or They came to hex Houſe at Copthall in 
Ridley. In which Letter they fully Effex. The Lord Chancellor gave her 
cleared the Matter of the Promiſe: the beinen Lig which ſhe received 
Then they ſhewed how expreſs the | on her Knees and ſaid, She paid that 
Law was, with which they could not | Reſpect to the King's Hand, and not to 
diſpenſe; and how i grounded her 


Faith, à8 the called it, was? They 


for the Dead. They 


4 


in all Queſtions about Religion, St. 


Auſtin and the other antient Doc- 


tors appealed to the Scripture; and if 
ſhe would look into theſe, ſhe would 
ſoon fee the Errors of the old Super- 
ſtition, which + were ſupported b 
falſe Miracles and tying Stories, and 
not by Scripture of good Authority. 
They expreſs'd themfelves in Terms 
fall of Submiſſion to her, but ſaid they 
were truſted with the Execution of the 
King's Laws, in which they muſt 4g 
her, 


_ ceed equally. So they required 

if the Chaplains were in her Houſe, to 
fend them to the Sheriff of Eſſex, 
But it ſeems they kept out of the Way, 
and fo #he Matter flept till the Begin- 
ning of May this' Year, that Mallet 


convicted of his Offence, Upon this 
there paſſed many Letters between the 


Council and her; ſhe earneſtly defired 


to have him ſet at Liberty, and they 
as poſitively refuſing to do it. 
IN July the Counen ſent for Roche- 
ſter, Inglefield, and Walgrave, three of 
her Chief Officers, and gave them In- 


ſiruions to fignify-the King's expreſs 


Pleafure to her, to have the new Ser- 
vice in her Family, and to give the like 
Charge to her Chaplains and all her Ser- 
vants; and to return with an Anfwer. 


the Matter of the Letter, which ſhe 


0 knew proceeded froin the Council: 
asked Her what Warrant there was in 

Scripture; that the Prayers ſhould be 
in an unknown Tongue, that Images 

ſhould be in the Church; or that 
the Sacrament ſhould be offered up 
told her, that 


And when the read it, ſhe ſaid, Ah! 
Mr. Cecil took much Pains here (he 
was then Secretary of State ih Dr. Wot- 
ton's Room), So ſhe turned to the 
OCounſellors, and bid them deliver their 
Meſſage to her. She wiſhed them to be 
hort, for ſhe was not well at Eaſe, and 
would give them à ſhort Anſwer, ha- 
ving writ her Mind plainly to the King 


cellor told her, That all the Council 


y | were of one Mind, that ſhe inuſt be no 


longer ſuffered to have private Maſs, or 
a Form of Religion different from what 
was eſtabliſhed by Law. He went to 
read the Names of thoſe who were of 
that Mind; but ſhe deſired him td ſpare 
his Pains; ſhe knew they were all of a 
Sort. The next told her, they had 


| Order to require her Chaplains to uſe 


no ot her Service, and her Servants to 
be preſent at no other, than what was 
according to Law. She anſwered, She 


| L | | was the King's moſt obedient dubject, 
was found, and put in the Tower, and 


and Siſter, and would obey him in 
every 1 hing, but where her Conſcience 
held her, and would willingly fuffer 
Death to do him Service: But the 
would lay her Head bn a Block, rather 
than uſe any other Form of Service, 
chan what had been at her Father's 
Death: Only che thought ſhe was not 
worthy to ſuffer Death on ſo good an 
Account. When the King came to be 
of Age, fo that he could order theſe 
Things himſelf, ſhe would obey his 
Commands in Religion; for altho' he, 
Good fweet King, (theſe were her 


F 


In Avguſt they came back, and Taid, the 
was much indiſpoſed, and received the 
Meflage very grievoufly, She ſaid, ſhe 
would obey the King in all Things, e- 
cept where her Conſcience was touched; 
bot ſhe charg'd them to deliver none 
of their Meſſage to the reſt of her Fa- i 
milly; in which they, being her Ser- 
*vants, could not diſobey her, elpecial- 
ly when they thought it might preju- 
dice her Health. Upon this they were 


Words) had more Knowledge than any 
of his Years, yet he was not a fit Judge 
in theſe Matters; for if Ships were to 
be ſet to Sea, or any Matter of Policy 
to de determined, they would not 
think him fit for it, much leſs could 
he be able to reſolve Points of Divini- 
y. As for her Chaplains, if they 
would ſay no Mafs, ſhe could hear 
none; and for her Servants; ſne knew 
they all deſired to hear Maſs; her 


IF 


ent tothe Tower. The Lord Chancel- Chaplains might do what they would. 
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it was but a while's Impriſonment: 
But for the new Service, it ſhould ne- 
ver be ſald in her Houſe; and if any 
were forced to ſay it, ſhe would ſtay 

no longer in the Houſe, When the 
Counſellors ſpake of Rocheſter, Ingle- 
field, and Walgrave, ho had not ful- 
'Iy executed their Clipe, ſhe ſaid, It 
Was not the wifeſt Council, to order 
her | Servants to controul her in her 
own Houſe; and they were the honeſt- 
er Meß not to do ſuch a Thing againſt 
their Conſciences. She inſiſted on the 
Promiſe made to the Emperor, which 
' ſhe had under his Hand, whom ſhe be- 
lieved better than them all: They 
ought to uſe her better for her Father's 
Sake, who had raiſed them all out of 
Nothing. But tho? the Emperor were 
dead, or would bid her obey them; ſhe 
would not change her Mind, and ſhe 
„would let his Ambaſſador ' know how 
they uſed her. To this they anſwer'd, 
clearing the Miſtake about he Promiſe, 
to which ſhe gave little Heed. They 
told her, they had brought one down 
to ſerve as her Comptroller in Rocheſ- 
ter's Room: She ſaid ſhe would chooſe 
her own Servants; and if they went 
to impoſe any on her, ſhe. would leave 
the Houſe. She was fick, but would 
do, all ſhe could to live; but if ſhe dy'd, 
"the would proteſt they were the Cauſes 
of it: They gave her good Words, but 
their Deeds were evil. Then ſhe took 
a Ring from her Finger, and on her 
.Knees gave it to the Lord Chancellor, 
to give to the King, as a Token from 

L - hu mble Commendations; 

and proteſted nnch of her Duty to 

him; but ſhie id, This will never be 
told Him. - The Counſellors went from 


Bodies, for ſome of you have but 
weak Bodies. This is the Subſtance of 
the Report theſe Counſellors gave, when 
they returned back to the Court on 
the 29th of Avguit, By which they 
were now out of all Hopes of prevailing 
with her by Perſuaſions, or Authority : 
So it was next confidered, whether it 
was fit to go to further Extremities 
with her. 15 the Matter was de- 
termined, Dr. Burnet ſays, he does 
not clearly find; but tis certain, that 
the Lady Mary would never admit of 
the new Service, and ſo he believed 
ſhe continued to keep her Prieſts, and 
have Maſs; but ſo ſecretly, that there 
was no Ground for any publick Com- 
plaint; for there is no farther Mention 
of that Matter, than what is made by 
Ridley, of a Paſſage that befel lrim in 
September next Lear. n 
Hk went tq wait on her, ſhe living 
then at Hunſden; where ſhe received 
hin at firſt civilly, and told him ſhe re- 
membered him in her Father's Time, 
and at Dinner ſent him to dine with 
her Officers : After Dinner, he told her, 
he came not only to do his Duty to 
her, but to offer to preach before her 
next Sunday : She: bluſh'd, and once 
or twice deſired him to make the An- 
{wer to that himſelf. But when he 
preſſed her further, ſhe ſaid, The Pa- 
riſh-Church would be open to him if 
he had a Mind to preach in it; but 
neither ſhe, nor any of her Family 
ſhould hear him. He ſaid, he hoped 
ſhe would not refuſe to hear Gop's 
Word; ſhe faid, ſhe did not know 
what they called Gop's Word, but the 
was ſure that was not now Gop's. 
Word that was called ſo in her Father's 


her to her Chaplains, and delivered 
their Meſſage to them, who promiſed 


Days. He ſaid, Gov's Word was the 
ſame at all Times. She anſwered, She 


they would obey. Then they charged | was ſure he durſt not for his Ears have 


the reſt of the Servants in like Manner; 
and alfo. commanded them to give No- 
tice if thoſe Orders were broken: And 


avowed theſe Things in her Father's 
Time, which he did now: And for 
their Books, as, ſhe thanked Gop, ſhe 


never had, ſo ſhe never would read 

them. She alſo uſed many reproach- 

ful Words to him, and asked him, If 

he was of the Council? He ſaid, Not: —_ 
She replied, He might well enough be, » 
as the Council goes now-a-days; and fo 

diſmiſſed him, thanking him for com- 

ing to ſee her, but not at all for offer- 

ing to preach before her. Sir Thomas 

Wharton, one of her Officers; carried 

him te a Place where he deſired him to 

drink; which n did; but refleck- 

ing on it, ſaid, He had done amiſs to 

drink in à Place where Go D's Word 

$25 & wan Was 


ſo they went to go away. But as 
they were in the Court, the Lady Ma- 
ry called to them from her Window, to 
ſend her Comptroller to her; for ſhe: 
ſaid, that now ſhe herſelf received the 
Accounts of her Houſe, and knew how 
many Loaves were made of a Buſhel of 
Meal, to which ſhe had never been 
bred, and fo was weary gf that Office, 
buc'if*they- would needs fend him to 
Priſon, ſhe ſaid, I beſhrew him if he go 
dor te it metrlly, aud with 2 Cos. 
Will; aud concluded, I pray Go to 
Sa 20 wen für So La 
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was rejected: For, if he had remem- 


bered his Duty, he ſhould, upon that 


Refuſal, have ſhaken the Duſt off his 

Feet, for a Teſtimony againſt the Houſe, 
and have departed immediately. Theſe 
Words he was obſerved . to pronounce 
with an extraordinar | 
went away much troubled in his Mind: 
And this is all that is to be found of 
the Lady Mary during this Reign. For 
the Lady Elizabeth, ſne had been al- 


ways bred up to like the Reformation | 


and Dr. Parker, who had been her 
Mother's Chaplain, received a ſtrict 


Charge from her Mother a little before 


her Death, to look well to the Inſtruct- 


ing her Daughter in the Principles of 
true Religion; fo that there is no doubt 
to be made of her chearful Receiving all 
the Changes that had been eſtabliſhed 
oo EE ES, 
 * AND this is all that concerns Religi- 
on, that falls within this Year: But 
now a Defign came to be laid, which 
though it broke not out for ſome Time, 
yet it was believed to have had a great 
Influence on the Fall of the Duke of 
Somerſet. The Earl of Warwick be- 

gan to form great Projects for himſelf, 
and thought to bring the Crown into 
his Family, The King was now much 
_ "alienated from the Lady Mary; the 
Privy-Council had alfo embroiled them- 
ſelves ſo with her, that he 1magined it 
would be no hard Matter to exclude 
her from the Succeſſion. There was 
but one Reaſon that could be pretend- 
ed for it; which was, that ſhe ſtood 
illegitimated by Law; and that there- 


fore the next Heirs in Blood could not 
be barred their Right by her; ſince it 
would be a great Blot on the Honour 


of the Engliſh Crown to let it devolve 
on a Baſtard.” This was as ſtrong 


againſt the Lady Elizabeth, fince ſhe 
Was alſo illegitimated by a Sentence in 
the Spiritual Court, and that confirmed 
in Parliament: So if their Jealouſy of 


the elder Siſter's Religion, and the 


40 Fear of her Revenge, moved them to 


be willing to cut her off from the Suc- 
3 ſame Reaſon that was to be 

uſed in Law againſt. her, was alſo to 
take Place againſt her Siſter, So he 
| reckoned that theſe two were to be 
paſs' d over, as being put both in the 


ceſſion, t 


Act of Succeſſion, and in the late 


King's Will, by one Error. The next 
in the Will, were the Heirs of the 
French Queen, by Charles Brandon, 
who were the Dutcheſs of Suffolk, 


* 4 ** 4 4 * 
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Concern, . and 


The REFTORMATTION of the 


he hath. ſeen in many Letters, and 
Writings of that Time, that all that 


ed to one Mortimer, before he married 
the Queen of France; which Mortimer 
lived long after his Marriage to that 
Queen; ſo that,all her Children were 
Baſtards : Some ſay he was devorced 
that is got clear. 
_ This Year the Sweating 
that had been formerly both in 
the VIIth's, and the late King's Reign, 


N 


it. Such as were taken with it, died 
certainly if they ſlept, to which they 
had a violent Deſire; but if it took 
them not off in Twenty-four Hours, 
they did ſweat out the Venom of the 
Diſtemper; which raged ſo in London, 
that in one Week 800 died of it, It 
did alſo ſpread in the Country, and 
the two Sons of Charles Brandon by 
his laſt Wife, both Dukes of Suffolk, 
died within a Day one of another. So 
that Title was fallen. Their Siſter by 
the half Blood was married to Gray 
Lord Marquis of Dorſet. So ſhe be- 
ing the eldeſt Daughter to the French 


to link himſelf to that Family; and to 


Suffolk to be given to the Marquis of 
Dorſet, who was a weak Man, and ea- 
ſily governed. He had three Daughters; 
the eldeſt was Jane, a Lady of excel- 
lent Qualities as any of that Age ; of 
great Parts, bred to 


much converſant in Spture; and of 
ſo rare a Temper of Mind, that ſhe 
charmed all who knew her: In particu- 
lar the young King, about whom ſhe 
Was bad. and who had always lived 
with her in the Familiarities of a Bro- 
ther. The Earl of Warwick deſigned 
to marry her to Guilford: his fourth 
Son, then living, his three elder being 
already married; and ſo to get the 
Crown to deſcend on them if the King 
ſhould die; of which it is thought he 
reſolyed to take Care. But apprehend- 
ing ſome Danger from the Lady Eliza- 
beth's Title, he intended to ſend her 
away., So an Ambaſſador was diſ- 
patched to Denmark, to treat of a 


Mirriage for 


* 
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Iſſue, by Charles Brandon, was illegi- 
timated; ſince he was certainly marri- 


from his Marriage to Mortimer, but 
tekneſs, The 


7 4 Swen 
a Henry Sicknel 


broke out with that Violence in Eng- 
land, that many were ſwept away by 


Queen, the Earl of Warwick reſolved 


procure the Honour of the Dukedom of 


wkcarning, and 


her with that King's eldeſt 


To amuſe the King himſelf, a moſt 
were the | | ſplendid Embaſſy was ſent to France, 
- and her Siſters,” Tho” Dr. Burnet faith, | to propoſe a Marriage for the King to 
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The King that King's Daughter Elizabeth, after- 


treats with 


wards married to Philip of Spain. The 


the French 
King for a 
Marriage 
with his 
Daughter. 


* 


5 went many Gentlemen of Quali- 
ly, who with their Train made up 
near 500. King Henry received the 
Garter with great Expreſſions of Eſteem 
for the King. The Biſhop of Ely told 
him, They were come to deſire à more 
cloſe Tie between theſe Crowns by 
Marriage, and to have the League made 
firmer between them in other Particu- 
lars. To which the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain made Anſwer, in his Way of Speak- 
ing, which was always vain, and full 
of Oſtentation. A Commiſſion was 
given to that Cardinal, the Conſtable, 
the Duke of Guiſe, and others to treat 


Marquis of Northampton was ſent with 
this Propoſition, and with the Order of 
the Garter. With him went the Earls 
of Worceſter, Rutland, and Ormond; 


the Lords Lifle, Fitzwater, Bray, Aber- 


venny, and Evers; and the Biſhop of 
o was to be their Mouth: With 


7 5 


about it. | | 
began firſt, for Form's 


TE E Engliſh 


Sake, to deſire the Queen of Scots. 
But that being rejected, they moved for 
the Daughter of France, which was 
entertained; but ſo that neither Party 


ſhould be bound in Honour and Con- 
ſcience, till the Lady were twelve Years 


of Age. Yet this never taking Effect, 
it is needleſs to enlarge further about 
it; of which the Reader will find all 
the Particulars in King Edward's Jour- 


nal. The King of France ſent another 


very noble Embaſſy into England, with 
the Order of St. Michael, to the King, 
and a very kind Meſſage, that he had 
no leſs Love to him than a Father could 
beear to his Son, He deſired the King 
would not liſten to the vain Rumours 
which ſome malicious Perſons might 


raiſe, to break their Friendſhip; and 
wiſhed, there might be ſuch a Regula- 


tion on their Frontiers, that all Diffe- 
rences might be amicably removed. To 


this the 28 King made anſwer him- 


+. 
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ſelf, That he thanked his good Bro- 
ther for his Order, and for the Aſ- 


“ ſurances of his Love, which he 


cc 
they were not always to be credited, 
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rather than Force; ſo far as his 1 
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would always requite. For Rumours, 


nor. always to be rejected; it being 
no leſs vain to fear all Things, than 
it was dangerous to doubt of No- 
thing; and for any Differences that 

might ariſe, he ſhould be always rea- 
dy to determine them, by Reaſon, 


| 
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nour ſhould not be thereby dimi- 
* niſhed. 3 

Bu T while all this was carrying. on, 
there was a Deſign laid to deſtroy the 
Duke of Somerſet, He had ſuch Ac- 
ceſs to the King, and ſuch Freedoms 
with him, that the Earl of Warwick 
had a Mind to be rid of him, leſt he 
ſhould ſpoil all his Projects. The Duke 
of Somerſet ſeemed alſo to have deſign- 
ed, in April this Year, to have got the 
King again in his Power: And dealt 
with the Lord Strange, that was much 
in his Favour, to perſuade him to mar- 
ry his Daughter Jane, and that he 
would advertiſe him of all that paſs'd 
about the King; but the Earl of War- 
wick, to raiſe - himſelf, and all his 
Friends, higher, procured a great Crea- 
tion of new Honours. Gray was made 
Duke of Suffolk, and himſelf Duke of 
Northumberland; for Henry Piercy, 
the laſt Earl of Northumberland, dy- 
ing without Iſſue, his next Heirs were 
the Sons of Thomas Piercy, that had 
been attainted in the laſt Reign for the 
Yorkſhire Rebellion. Pawlet, then 
Lord Treaſurer, and Earl of Wiltſhire, 
was made Marquis of Wincheſter; and 
Sir William Herbert, that had married 
the Marquis of Northampton's Siſter, 
was made Earl of Pembroke. The Lord 
Ruſſel had been made Earl of Bedford 
laſt Year, upon his Return from making 
the Peace with the French ; Sir Tho. 
Darcy had alſo been made Lord Darcy. 
The new Duke of Northumberland 
could no longer bear ſuch a Rival in 
his Greatneſs, as the Duke of Somer- 
ſet was, who was the only Perſon that 
he thought could take the King out of 
his Hands. So on the 17th of Octo- 
ber the Duke was apprehended, and 
ſent to the Tower; and with him the 
Lord Gray; Sir Ralph Vane, who had 
eſcaped over the River, but was taken 
in a Stable at Lambeth, hid under the 
Straw : Sir Tho. Palmer, and Sir Tho. 
Arundel, were alſo taken, yet not ſent 
at firſt to the Tower, but kept under 
Guards in their -Chambers. Some of 
his Followers, Hamond, Nudigate, and 
two of the Seimours were ſent to Pri- 
ſon. The Day after, the Dutcheſs of 
Somerſet was alſo ſent to 'the Tower, 
with one Crane, and his Wife, that 
had been much about her, and two of 
her Chamber-women. After thele, Sir 
Tho. Holdcroft, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir 
Michael Stanhope, Wingfield, Banniſp- 
er, and Vaughan, were all made Pri- 
JJV ſoners 
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was, That he had made a Party for get- 


ting himſelf declared Protector in the 


next Parliament; which the Earl of 


| Rutland did poſitively affirm; and the 


Duke did ſo anſwer it, that it is proba- 
ble it was true. But tho' this might 
well inflame his Enemies, yet it was no 
Crime. But Sir Tho. Palmer, tho' im- 


priſonhed with him as an Accowplice, 


was the Perſon that ruined him. He 


apprending there was Miſc 


had been before that brought. ſecretly 
to the King, and had told him, that 
on the laſt St. George's-Day, the Duke 

Hef deſigned 


= 


_ againſt him, thought to have raiſed the 


People, had not Sir William Herbert 
aſſured him he ſhould receive no Harm: 


That lately he intended to have the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Marquis 
of Northampton, and the Earl of Fem- 


broke, invited to Dinner at the Lord 


Paget's; and either to have ſet on them 


by the Way, or to have killed them at 
Dinner: That Sir Ralph Vane had 200 
Men ready; that Sir Tho. Arundel 


had aſſured the Tower; that all the 


Grand Armoury were to be killed: The 
Duke of Somerſet, hearing Palmer had 
been with the King, challenged bim of 
it, but he denied all. He ſent alſo for 
Secretary Cecil, and told him he ſuſ- 
pected there was an ill Deſign againſt 


him: To which the Secretary anſwer'd, 


If he were not in Fault, he might truſt 
to his Innocency; but if he were, he 
had nothing to ſay but to lament him. 
Aut this was told the King with 


ſuch Circumſtances, that he was indu- 


ced to believe it; and the Probity of 


his Diſpoſition wrought in him a great 


Averſion to his Unkle, when he looked 
on him as a Conſpirator againſt the 
Lives of the other Counſellors; and ſo 


he refolved to Jeave him to the Law. 


Palmer being a ſecond Time examined, 
Taid,” That Sir Ralph Vane was to have 


brought 2000 Men, who, with, the 


Duke of Somerfer's x60 Horſe, were on- 
a Muſter-Day to have ſet on the Gen- 


darmoury; that being done, the Duke 


reſolyed to have gone through the 
City, and proclaimed Liberty, Li- 


reed, BG fled to the Ille of Wight, 
or to Pool. Crane confirmed all that 


Palizer had Gid.z to. which he. added, 
; Tl it the Earl of Arundel was privy. to 


1 : 


: 


the Conſpitacy; and that the Thing had 


6 


been executed, but that the Greatneſs 


ok the Egterprize had cauſed Dela 58, | 
aud ſometimes Diverlity of Advice; and l challenged in a Trial, yet the Law of 


S 4 


The: Reporm awion, of the 


9 5 ſoners. The Evidence againſt the Duke, that the Duke, being once giwen out to 


be ſick, had gone privately to London, 
to ſee what Friends he could make. 
Hamond being examined, confeſſed no- 
thing, but that the Duke's. Chamber at 
Greenwich had been guarded: in the 
Night by many armed Men. Upon 
this Evidence, both the Earl of Arun- 
del, and the Lord Paget were ſent to the 
Tower, The Earl had been one of the 
Chief of thoſe who had joined with 
the Earl of Warwick to pull downs the 
Protector; and being, as he thought, 
ill rewarded by him, was become his 
Enemy: So this Part of the Informa- 
tion ſeemed very eredible. The Thing 
lay in Suſpence till the iſt of Decem- 
ber, that the Duke of Somerſet was 
brought to his Trial; where the Mar- 
quis of Wincheſter was Lord Steward. 
The Peers that judged him were Twen- 
ty-ſeven in Number. The Dukes of 
Suffolk, and Northumberland, the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, the Earls of Der- 
by, Bedford, Huntington, Rutland, Bath, 
Sullex, Worceſter, Pembroke, and the 
Viſcount of Hexeford, the Lords Aber- 
gavenny, Audley, Wharton, Evers, La- 
timer, Borough, Souch, Stafford, Went- 
worth, Darcy, Sturton, Windſor, Crom- 
well, Cobham, and Bray. The Crimes 
laid againſt him were caſt into five ſeve- 
ral Indictments, as the King has it in 
his Journal; but the Record mentions 
only three; whether Indicktents or Ar- 
ticles is not ſo clear. That he had de- 
ſigned to have ſeized on the King's Per- 
ſon, and ſo have governed all Affairs; 
and that he, with One Hundred others, 
intended to have impriſoned the Earl 
of Warwick, afterwards Duke of North- 
umberland ; and that he had deſigned 
to have raiſed an Inſurrection in the 
City of London. Now by the Act that 
paſſed in the laſt Parliament, If Twelve 
Perſons ſhould have aſſembled together 
to have killed any Privy-Counſellor, 
and upon Proclamation they had not 
diſperſed themſelves, it was Treaſon: 
Or if ſuch Twelve had been, by any 
malicious Artifice, brought together, 
for any Riot, and, being warned, did 


City, proclaim b Li- not diſperſe themſelyves, it was Felony, 
bety; ard it his Attempt did not ſuc-- 


without Benefit of Clergy or Sanctuary. 
It ſeemed very ſtrange, that the three 
Peers, Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke, who were his Profeſſed 
Enemies, and agaiuſt the firſt of whom 
it Was pretended iu the Indictmetit that 
he had conſpired, ſhould fit his Judges: 
For tho by the Law no Peer can! be 


Nations 
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Nations that is ſuperior to all other 
Laws, makes, That a Man cannot be 
Judge in his own Cauſe: And which 
was very unuſual, the Lord Chancel- 
lor, though then a Peer, was left out 
of the Number; but it is like the Re- 
conciliation between the Duke of So- 
merſet and him was then ſuſpected, 
which made him not be called to be 
„ =O FTI 
Tur Duke of Somerſet being, it 
ſeems, little acquainted with Law, did 
not deſire Council to plead, or aſſiſt 
him in Point of Law; but only anſwer- 
ed to Matters of Fact. He prefaced, 
that he defired no Advantage might be 
taken againſt him, for any idle or an- 
gry Word that might have at any Time 
fallen from him. He proteſted he ne- 
ver intended to have raiſed the Nor- 
thern Parts, but had only, upon ſome 
Reports, ſent to Sir William Herbert to 
be his Friend: That he had never. de- 
termined to have killed the Duke of 
Northumberland, or any other Perſon, 
but had only talked of it, without any 
Intention of doing it : That for the De- 
ſigu of deſtroying the Gendarmoury, it 
was ridiculous to think that he, with 
a ſmall Troop, could deſtroy ſo ſtrong 
a Body of Men, conſiſting of 900, in 
which tho' he had ſucceeded, it could 
have ſigniſied nothing: That he never 
deſigned to raiſe any Stirs in London, 
but had always looked on it as a Place 
where he was moſt ſafe: That his ha- 
ving Men about him in Greenwich, 
was With no ill Deſign, fince when he 
could have done Miſchief with them, 
he had not done it; but upon his At- 
tachment rendered himſelf a Priſoner, 
without any Reſiſtance, He objected 
alſo many Things againſt the Witneſſes, 
and deſired they might be brought Face 
to Face, He particulary ſpake much 
. againſt Sir Tho, Palmer, the chief Wit- 
neſs. But the | Witneſſes were not 
brought, only their Examinations were 
read: Upon this, the King's Council 
pleaded againſt him, That to levy War 
was certainly Treaſon; That to gather 
Men with Intention to kill was alfo 
Treaſon ;\ That to have Men about him 
to reſiſt the Attachment was Felony ; 
and, To aſſault the Lords, or contrive 
their Deaths, was Felony. Whether he 
made any Defence in Law, ot not, does 
not appear: For the material Defence is 


not mentioned in all the Accounts, Dr. 


Burnet ſays, that he had ſeen of it; 
which was, that theſe Conſpiracies, and 
Satherings of the King's Subjects were 
NN 33. e 


only treaſonable and felonious, after 
they had been required to diſperſe 
themſelves, and had refuſed to give 
Obedience: And in all this Matter, that 
is never ſo much as alledged, no not in 
the Indictment itſelf, to have been done. 
It is plain it was not done: For if any 
ſuch Proclamation, or Charge, had been 
ſent him, it is probable he would ei- 


ther have obeyed it, or gone into Lon- 


don, or to the Country, and try'd what 
he could have done by Force; but to 
have refuſed ſuch a Command, and ſo 
to have come within the Guilt of Trea- 
ſon, and yet not to ſtir from his Houſe, 
are not Things conſiſtennt. 
| Whex the Peers withdrew, it ſeems 
the Proofs about his Deſign of raiſing 
the North, or the City, or of the Kill. 
ing the Gandarmes, did not ſatisfy them: 

For all theſe had been, without Queſ- 
tion trea ſonable. So they only held to 
that Point of Conſpiring to impriſon the 
Duke of Northumberland, If he, with 
Twelve Men about him, had conſpired 

to do that, and had continued together 

after Proclamation, 1t was certainly Fe- 

lony : But that not being pretended, it 
ſeems there was no Proclamation made. 

The Duke of Suffolk was of Opinion, 

that no Contention among private Sub- 

jects ſhould be on any Account ſcrewed 
up to be Treaſon. The Duke of Nor- 

thumberland ſaid, he would never con- 
ſent that any Practiſe againſt him, ſhould 
be reputed Treaſon, After a great Dif- 
ference of Opinion, they all acquitted- 
him of Treaſon : But the greater Num- 


ber found him guilty of Felony. When 
they returned him not guilty of Trea- 


ſon, all the People who were much 
concerned for his Preſervation, ſhouted 
for Joy, ſo loud, and fo long, that 


they were heard at Charing-Crols. But 


the Joy laſted not long, when they 
heard that he was condemned of Felony, 
and Sentence was thereupon given that 
he ſhould die as a Felon 
TE Duke carried himſelf all the 
While of the Trial with great Temper 
and Patience; and tho the King's Coun- 
eil had, in their uſual Way of Pleading, 
been very bitter againſt him ; perhaps 
the rather, that thereby they miglit re- 
commend themſelves to the Duke of 
Northumberland; yet he never took 


| Notice of theſe Refleiotis, Hor ſeemed. 
mueh affected With them, When Sen- 
tende was given, he thanked the Lords 
for their Favour, and aſk d Fardot of tile 
Duke ef Northumberland, Northamp- 


ton, and Pembroke, for his ill Intentions 
ageainſt 


n 
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* againſt them; and made Suit for his Life, 
and for his Wife, and Children: From 
thence he was carried back to the Tow- 
er. Whether this aſking the Lords 
Pardon, had in it a full Confeſſion of 
the Crime charged on him, or was on- 
ly a Compliment to them, that they 
might not obſtru& his Pardon, is but 
a Matter of Conjecture. He confeſſed 
he had ſpoke of Killing them, and 
this made 1t reaſonable enough for him 
to aſk their Pardon; ſo that it does not 
imply a Confeſſion of the Crime. All 
People thought, that being acquitted of 
Treaſon, and there being no felonious 
Action done by him, but only an Inten- 
tion of one, and that only of Impriſon- 
ing a Peer, proved, that one ſo nearly 
joined to the King in Blood, would 
never be put to Death on ſuch an Oc- 
caſion. But to poſſeſs the King much 
againſt him, a Story was brought him, 
and put by him in his Journal, That 
at the Duke's Coming to the Tower, 


he had confeſſed, that he had hired one 


Bartuile to kill the Lords; and that 
Bartuile himſelf acknowledged it; and 
that Hammond knew of it: But whe- 


ther this was deviſed to alienate the 


King wholly from him, or whether 
this was true, 1s uncertain, 
it was true, it was Felony in Bartuile, 
if he were the King's Servant; but not 


in the Duke, who was a Peer. Let no 


doubt this gave the King a very ill Opi- 
nion of his Unkle, and ſo made him 
more eaſily conſent to his Execution; 
fince all ſuch Conſpiracies are Things 
| of that inhumane and barbarous Cruel- 
ty, that it is ſcarce poſſible to puniſh 
chen too ſeverely: But it is certain, 
that there was no Evidence at all of 
any Deſign to kill the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, otherwiſe the Indictment 
had not been laid againſt him, only for 
deſigning to ſeize on, and impriſon 
him, as it was; the conſpiring to kill 
him not being ſo much as mentioned in 
the Indictment, but it was maliciouſly 


given out to poſſeſs the World, and 
chiefly the King 


| bin. een 
The King a 


1 ſo, in his Letter to 
Barnaby Fitz- Patrick, who was like to 
be his Favourite, and was then ſent 
cover, for his Breeding, into France, 

writ, that the Duke ſeemed to have 
c \cknowledged the Felony, and that, af- 

Ker Sentence he had confeiled- it, tho 
he had formerly vehemently ſworn, the 


contrary. From whence it is plain, 


that the King was perſuaded of his be- | 


ing guilty, ,| Sir Michael Stanhop, Sir 
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Tho. Arundel, Sir Ralph Vane, and 
Sir, Miles Partridge, were next brought 
to their Trials. The firſt and the laſt 
of theſe were little pitied, For, as all 
great. Men have People about them, 
who make Uſe of their Greatneſs only 
for their own Ends, without regarding 
their Maſter's Honour, or true Intereſt ; 
ſo they were the Perſons upon whom 
the ill Things which had been done by 
the Duke of Somerſet were chjefly caſt. 
But Sir Tho. Arundel was much pitied, 
and had hard Meaſure in his Trial, 
which began. at Seven o'Clock in the 
Morning, and continued till Noon. 


| Then the Jury went a- ſide, and they 1 


did not agree in their Verdict, till next 
Morning, when thoſe who thought 
him not guilty, yet, for preſerving their 
own Lives, were willing to yield to 
the Fierceneſs of thoſe who were re- 


| ſolved to have him found guilty, - Sir 
| Ralph Vane, was moſt lamented of 


them all. He had done great Services 
in the Wars, and was eſteemed one of 
the braveſt, Gentlemen of the Nation. 
He pleaded for himſelf, that he had 
done his Country conſiderable Service 
during the Wars; tho' now in Time of 
Peace, the Coward and Courageous 
were equally eſteemed. He ſcorned to 
make any Submiſhons for Life. But 
this Height of Mind in him did certain- 
ly ſet forward his Condemnation; and 
to add more Infamy to him in the Man- 
ner of his Death, he and Partridge 
were hanged, whereas the other two 
were beheaded. _ en 313,421 

TAE Duke of Somerſet was uſing 
Means to have the King better inform'd, 
and diſpoſed towards him; and engag'd 
the Lord Chancellor to be his Friend ; 
who thereupon ſent him an Advertiſe- 


| ment of ſomewhat deſigned againſt him 


by the Council, and being in Haſte, 
writ only on the Back of his Letter, 
To the Duke; and bid one of his Ser- 
vants carry it to the Tower, without 
giving him particular Directions, to the 
Bube of Somerſet. But his Servant 
having known of the Familiarities be- 
tween his Maſter and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was ſtill in the Tower; and 
knowing none between him and the 
other Duke, carried the Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk. When the Lord 


Chancellor found the Miſtake at Night, 
he knew the Duke of Norfolk, to make 
Northumberland his Friend, would 
certainly diſcover him; ſo he went in 
all Haſte to the King, and deſired to be 
diſcharged ol his Office, and thereby 
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And upon this he fell ſick, either pre- 
tending he was ill, that it might raiſe 
the more Pity for him; or perhaps the 
Fright in which he was, did really caſt 
him into Sickneſs. So the Seal was 
ſent for, by the Marquis of Wincheſter, 
the Duke of Northumberland, and the 
Lord Darcy, on the 21ſt of December, 


2 


two Brethen, ſaid, Who made me a 
Judge, or a Divider? St. Paul, ſpeak- 
ing of Churchmen, ſays, No Man that 
warreth intangleth himſelf with the Af. 
fairs of this Liſe; which was under- 
ſtood by St. Cyprian, as a perpetual 
Rule againſt the Secular e 
of the Clergy. There are three of the 
Apoſtolical Canons againſt it; and St. 


and put into the Hands of the Biſhop of 
Ely, who was made Keeper during 
Pleaſure: And when the Seſſion of 
Parliament came on, he was made Lord 
Chancellor. But this was much cen- 
ſured: When the Reformation was firſt 
preached in England, Tindal, Barns, 
and Latimer, took an Occaſion, from 


the Ret Pomp and Luxury of Cardi- 
nal Wolſey, and the Secular Imploy- 


ments of the other Biſhops and Clergy- 
men, to repreſent them as a Sort of 
Men that had wholly neglected the 
Care of Souls, and thoſe Spiritual, Stu- 
dies and Exerciſes that diſpoſed Men 
to ſuch Functions; and only carried 
the Names of Biſhops and Churchmen, 
to be a Colour to ſerve their Ambition 
and Covetouſneſs. And this had' raiſed 


great Prejudices in the Minds of the 


People againſt thoſe who were called 
their Paſtors, when they ſaw them fill 
their Heads with Cares, that were-at 
leaſt impertinent to their Callings, if 
not inconſiſtent with the Duties that 
| belonged to them. So now upon Good- 
rick's being made Lord Charncellor, 


that was a Reformed Biſhop, it was ſaid | 


by their Adverſaries, theſe Men on! 
condemned Secular Imploy ments in the 
Hands of Chufchmen, becauſe their 


Enemies had them, but changed their 


Mind as ſoon as any of their own Par- 
ty came to be advanced to them. But 


as Goodrick was raiſed by the Popiſh | Council at Chalcedon. It is true, the 


Intereſt, in Oppoſition to the Duke of 
Somerſet, and to Cranmer, that was his 
firm Friend; ſo it appeared in the Be- 
ginning of Queen Mary's Reign, that 
he was ready to turn with every Tide; 


Cyprian reckoning up the Sins of his 
Time, that had provoked Gop to ſend 


a Perſecution on the Church, names 


this, That many. Biſhops forſaking their 
Sees, undertook Secular Cares. In 
which he was ſo ſtrict, that he thought 
the being Tutor to Orphans was a Di- 


ſtraction unſuitable to their Character; 


ſo that one Prieſt leaving another Tu- 
tor to his Children, becauſe by the 
Roman Law he to whom this was left 
was obliged to undergo it, the Prieſt's 
Name who made that Teſtament was 
appointed to be ſtruck out of the Liſt 
of thoſe Churchmen who had died in 
the Faith, and were remembered in the 
daily Offices. Samoſatenus is repre- 
ſented as one of the firſt eminent 
Churchmen that involved himſelf much 


turning Chriſtian, it was a natural Ef- 
fect of. their Converſion for them to 
| cheriſh the Biſhops much, and many of 
the Biſhops became ſo much in Love 
with the Court and publick Imploy- 


ments, that Canons were made againſt 
their going to Court, unleſs they, were 
called, and the Canalis, or Road to the 


y Court, was kept by the Biſhop of 


Rome; ſo that none might go without 
his Warrant. Their Meddling in Secu- 
lar Matters was alſo condemned in ma- 
ny Provincial Councils; but moſt co- 
pioully and amply by the General 


Biſhops had their Courts for the Arbi- 
begun upon St. Paul's Epiſtle to the 


Corinthians, againſt their going to Law 
before Unbelievers, and for ſubmitting. 


and that whether he joined in the Re- their Suits to ſome among tliemſelves. 


formation only in Compliance to, the, 
Time, or was perfaaded in his Mind 
concerning it; yet he had not that Senſe 
of it that became a Biſhop, and was 
one of theſe who refolved” to make as 
much Advantage by it as he could, but 
would ſuffer nothing for it. So his 
Practice in this Matter is neither a Pre- 
cedent to'Juſtify the like in others, not 
ean it caſt a Scandal on thofe to whom 
he joined himfelf. Chriſt” beidg ſpoke 


to, to divide an Inheritance between 
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The e this ceaſed when the 


Judges in the Civil Courts were be. 


come Chriſtians; yet theſe Epiſcopal 


' Audiences, were ſtill continued after 
'Conftantine's Time, and their Juriſdic- 
tion was ſometimes enlarged, and ſome- 
times abridged, as there was Occaſion 
given, St. Avſtth, and many other 
Holy Biſhops, grew weary even of that; 


and found; that the hearing Cauſes; 


as it took up much of their Iime, ſo 
Heads with Thoughts of 
| anotNef 


filled their 


in Secular Cares. Upon the Emperor's 


tration of Civil Differences; which firſt 
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| was always obſerved, that Churchmen 


another Nature, than what properly be- | 
* to them. 26k 


HE Biſhops of Rome and Alexan- | 


dria taking Advantage from the Great- 
neſs and Wealth of their Sees, began | 
firſt. to eſtabliſh a Secular Principality 
of the Church ; and the Confulions 
that fell out in Italy after the 5th 
Century, gave the Biſhops of Rome 
ereat Opportunities for it, which they 
improved to the utmoſt Advantage. 
The Revolutions in Spain gave a Riſe 
to the Spaniſh Biſhops meddling much 
in all Civil Matters: And when Charles 
the Great and his Son had given great 
Territories and large Juriſdictions to 
many Sees and Monaſteries, Biſhops and 
Abbots came, after that, not only to 
have a Share in all the publick Coun- 
cils of moſt of the States of Europe, 
to which their Lands gave them a 


Right, but to be chiefly employed in | 


all Affairs and Offices of State. The 


Ignorance of theſe Ages made this in a | 


manner neceſſary; and Church-Prefer- | 
ments were given as Rewards to Men 
who had ſerved in the State in Embaſ- 
fies, or in their Princes Courts of Juſ- 
rice : So that it was no Wonder if Men 
advanced. upon that Merit, continued in 
their former Method and Courſe of Life. 
Thus the Biſhops became for the great- 
eſt Part only a Sort of Men who went 
in particular Habits, and upon ſome 
high Feſtivities perform'd a few Offices; 
but for the Paſtoral Care, and all the 
Duties incumbent on them, they were 
univerſally neglected; and that Seri- 
- ouſneſs, that Abſtraction from the 
World, that Application to Study and 
religious Exerciſes, and chiefly the Care 
of Souls, which became their Function, 
ſeemed inconſiſtent with that Courſe of 
Life, which Secular Cares brought on 
Men who purſued them. Nor was it 
eaſy to perſuade the World, that their 
Paſtors did very much aſpire to Heaven, 
when they were thruſting themfelves fo 
indecently into the Courts of Princes, 
or ambitiouſly. pretending to the Admi- 
niſtration of Matters of State; and it 


who aſſumed to themſelves Imploy- | 
ments, and an Authority that was ex- 
centrick to their Callings, ſuffered ſo 
much in that Eſteem, and loſt ſo much 
of that Authority, which of right be- 
longed to their Character and Office, 


Affairs. There was all pollible Care 
taken to divert and entertain the King's 
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Mind with plealing Sights, as will ap- 


| 


peer by his Journal, which, it ſeems, 
had the Effect that was deſired; for he 
was not much concerned in his Unkle's 
Preſervation. EE” 

AN Order was ſent for Beheading 


| the Duke of Somerſet on the 224 of 


January, on which Day he was brought 
to the Place of Execution, on Tower- 
Hill. His whole Deportment was ve. 
ry compoſed, and no way changed from 
what it had ordinarily Hap He firſt 
kneeled down, and prayed; and then 
he ſpake to the People in theſe Words : 

«* DEARLY beloved Friends, I 
eam brought here to ſuffer Death, al- 
6 beit that I never offended againſt the 
% King, neither by Word nor Deed; 
e and have been always as faithful and 
e true to this Realm, as any Man hath 
been. But for ſo much as I am by 
* Law condemned to die, I doacknow- 
“ ledge myſelf, as well as others, to be 
& Subject thereto. Wherefore, to ſa- 
« -tisfy my Obedience which I owe un- 
« to the Laws, I am come hither to 
ſuffer Death; whereunto I willingly 
offer myſelf, with moſt hearty 
Thanks to Gop, that hath given 
me this Time of Repentance ; who 
might through ſudden Death have 
taken away my Life, that neither 1 
ſhould have acknowledged him, nor 
myſelf. Moreover, there is yet ſome- 
what that I muſt put you in Mind 
of, as touching Chriſtian Religion ; 
which, ſo long as | was in Authori- 
55 I always diligently ſet forth, and 

rthered to my Power; neither re- 
e pent I of my Doings, but rejoice 
de therein, ſith that now the State of 
“ Chriſtian. Religion cometh moſt near 
% unto the Form and Order of the 
“ Primitive Church; which Thing I 
* eſteem as a great Benefit given of 
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| *© Gop both to you and me; moſt hear- 
© tily exhorting you all, that this 
which is mo 


purely ſet forth to 
% you, you will with like Thankfulneſs 
« accept and embrace, and ſet out the 
« ſame in your Living; which Thing 
ce jf you do not, without doubt greater 
« Miſchief and Calamity will follow. 
WREN he had gone ſo far, there 
was an extraordinary Noiſe heard, as 


if ſome Houſe had been blown up with 


Gun- powder; which frighted all the 


People, ſo that many run away, they 
zharacter knew not for what; and the 
Bo r to go on with the Series of 


for elator, 
who tarried ſtill, ſays, it brouglit into 


his Remembrance the Aſtoniſhment 


that the Band was in that came to take 
our Saviour, who thereupon fell wr 
„ wards 


# N * 


Wards to the Ground. At the ſame 
Time Sir Ant. Brown came riding to- 
wards the Scaffold, and they all hoped 
that he had brought a Pardon ; upon 
which there was a general Shouting, 


Pardon, Pardon, Gop fave the King; 


many throwing up their Caps; by 


which the Duke might well perceive 
But 


how dear he was to the People. 
as ſoon as theſe Diſorders were over, he 
made a Sign to them with his Hand 


to compoſe themſelves, and then went 


on in his Speech thus: 4 
_ * DEARLY beloved Friends, there 
« jg no {uch Matter here in Hand, as 


„you vainly hope or believe. It ſeem- 
eth thus good unto Almighty Go D, 


« whoſe Ordinance it is meet and ne- 


< ceſſary that we all be Obedient to. 


„ Wherefore I pray you all to be qui- 
« et, and to be contented with my 
“ Death, which I am moſt willing to 
“ ſuffer. And let us now join in 
% Prayer to the Lok for the Preſer- 
* vation of the King's Majeſty, unto 
* whom hitherto I have always ſhew'd 


** myſelf a moſt faithful and firm Sub- 


“ ject, I have always been moſt dili- 


gent about his Majeſty, in his Affairs 
* both at Home and Abroad; and no leſs 
% diligent in ſeeking the common Com- 
modity of the whole Realm; (upon 
< this the People cry'd out it was moſt 
true) unto whoſe Majeſty I wiſh 
“ continual Health, with all Felicity, 
« and all proſperous Succeſs. More- 
„ over, I do with unto all his Coun- 
„ {ellors, the Grace and Favour of 
* Gop, whereby they may rule in all 
“ Things uprightly with Juſtice; unto 
«© whom l exhort you all in the LORD 
to ſhew yourſelves Obedient, as it is 
« your bounden Duty, under the Pain 
of Condemnation; and alſo moſt 
< profitable for the Preſervation and 
“ Safeguard of the King's Majeſty. 
& Moreover, foraſmuch as heretofore 
J have had Affairs with divers Men, 
<« and hard it is to pleaſe every Man; 
therefore if there have been any that 
* have been offended or injured by me, 
* I moſt humbly require and aſk him 
* Forgiveneſs; but eſpecially Almigh- 
e ty Gop, whom throughout all my 
c Life | have moſt grievouſly offended ; 
And all other whatfoever they be 
<« that have offended me, I do with 
* my whole Heart forgive them.” Then 
he deſired them to be quiet, left 
their Tumults might trouble him; 
and ſaid, . Albeit the Spirit be wil- 
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* ling and ready, the Fleſh is frail 
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for the Axe. [ 
peared no Change in him, only his 


* and wavering 3 and through your 
** Quietneſs [ ſhall be much more qui- 
* eter. Moreover, I defire you all to 
** bear me Witneſs, that I die here in 
* the Faith of Jeſus Chriſt, deſiring 


„ you to help me with your Prayers, 


* that I may perſevere conſtant in the 

7 mew: by Liyc + EM: 
THEN Dr. Cox, who was with 

him on the Scaffold, put a Paper in 


his Hand, which was a Prayer he had 


prepared for him. He read it on his 
Knees; then he took Leave of all about 
him, and undreſſed himſelf to be fitted 
In all which there ap- 


Face was a little ruddier than ordinary : 


He continued calling, Lord Jeſus fave 


me, till the Executioner ſevered his 


Head from his Body. 
TH us fell the Duke of Somerſet; 


a Perſon of great Virtues, eminent for 


Piety, humble, and affable in his Great- 
neſs, ſincere and candid in all his 
Tranſactions. He was a better Cap- 
tain, than a Counſellor ; had been oft 
ſucceſsful in his Undertakings, was al- 
ways careful of the Poor and the Oppreſ- 
ſed; and, in a Word, had as many Vir- 
tues, and as few Faults, as moſt great 
Men, eſpecially when they were ſo un- 


expectedly advanced, have ever had. It 


was generally believed, that all rhis pre- 
tended Conſpiracy, upon which he 
was condemned, was only Forgery. 
For both Palmer, and Crane, the chief 


Witneſſes, were ſoon after diſcharged, 


as were alſo Bartuile, and Hamond, 


with all the reſt that had been made 
Priſoners on the Pretence of this Plot. 
And the Duke of Northumberland con- 
tinued after that in ſo cloſe a Friend- 
{hip with Palmer, that it was. general- 
ly believed he had been corrupted to 
betray him. And indeed, the not 
bringing the Witnefles into the Court, 
but only the Depoſitions, and the Par- 


ties ſitting Judges, gave great Occaſion 


to have condemned the Proceedings 


againſt him. For it was generally 


thought, that all was an Artifice of 
Palmer's, who had put the Duke of So- 


merſet in Fears of his Life, and ſo got 
him to gather Men about him for his 


own Preſervation; and that he after- 
wards being taken with hun, ſeemed 
thro' Fear to acknowledge all that 
which he had before contrived. - This 
was more confirmed by 


the other four formerly mention'd, who 
were executed on the 26th of Febru- 
ary,” and did all proteſt they had ur 
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_ _ The Raerornwmartion of the 

been guilty of any Deſign, either againſt | 
the King, or to kill the Lords. Vane 
added, That his Blood would make 


Northumberland's Pillow uneaſy to 


him. The People: were generally much 


affected with this Execution; and ma- 


ny threw Handkerchiefs into the Duke 


of Somerſet's.Blood, to preſerve it in 


Mary's Reign, 


Remembrance of him. One Lady, that 
met the Duke 'of Northumberland when 
he was led throug 
aking one 


Bloody Handkerchiefs, ſaid, Behold the 


op had overtaken him. Others bla- 


tile tranſgreſsd the Bounds of it, to 
Dag i ©. 5 Ns Re Ws pes 
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Blood of that worthy Man, that good 
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give an Account of the Duke of Somer- 
ſet's Fall all together. The Siege of 
Magdeburg went on in Germany: But 
it was coldly followed by Maurice, who 
had now other Deſigns. He had agreed 
with the French King, who was both 
to give him Aſſiſtance, and to make War 
on the Emperor, at the ſame Lime 


| when he ſhould begin. Ferdinand was 


ough the City in Queen 
f 10 of theſe 


Unkle of that excellent King, which 


vas ſhed by thy malicious Practice, doth of Germany were alſo oppreſſed by 
now begin apparently to revenge itſelf 


on thee. - Sure it is, that Northumber- 


land, as having maliciouſly contrived 
this, was ever after hated 'by the 
„„ Wort ind Ly 

Bu r on the other Hand, great No- 
tice was taken that the Duke of Nor- 


| 


alſo not unwilling to ſee his Brother's 
Greatneſs leſſened; for he was pret- 
fing him, not without Threatnings, to 
lay down his Dignity, as King of the 
Romans, and thought to have eftabliſh- 
ed it on his Son. All the other Princes 


him, ſo that they were diſpoſed to en- 
ter into any Alliance for the Shaking 
off that Yoke. Maurice did alſo ſend 
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folk (who, with his Son the Earl of 


Surrey, were believed to have fallen in 
all their Miſery, by the Duke of So- | The Ambaſſadors were only ſent to try 
merſet's Means) did now out-live him, 
and faw him fall by a Confpiracy of 
his own Servants, as himſelf and his 
Son had done, The Proceeding againft 


-his Brother was alſo remembered, for 
which many thought the Judgments of 


med him for being too apt to convert 


Things ſacred to his own Uſe, and be- 
cauſe a great Part of his Eſtate was 
raiſed out of the Spoils of many 


Churches: And ſome late Writers have 
made an Inference from this, upon his 
not claiming the Benefit of Clergy, that 
he was thus left of Gop not to plead 
that Benefit, ſince he had fo much in- 


vaded the Rights and Revenues of the 
Church. But in this they ſhewed 


their Ignorance: For by the Statute, 
that Felony of which he was found 
guilty, was not to be purged by Cler- 
gy. Thoſe who pleaſed themſelves in 
comparing the Events in their own 


Times with the Tranſactions of the 
former Ages, found out many Things 
to make a Parallel between the Duke 
of Somerſet, and Humphrey the goo 
Duke of Gloceſter, in Henry the VIth's 
Ie... eee ee 
Now Was | 
: berland abſolute at Court, all Offices 
being filled with | thoſe Who were his 
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was the Duke of Northum- 


| 


in whom they 
them about the End of November to 


over to try the Inclinations of Eng- 
land if they would join with him, and 
contribute 400000 Dollars towards the 
Expence of a War, for the Preſerva- 
tion of the Proteſtant Religion, and Re- 


| covering the Liberty of Germany. 


the King's Mind, but were not em- 
power d to conclude any Thing. They 
were ſent back with a good Anſwer, 
That the King would moſt willingly 
join in Alliance with them that were 
'of the ſame Religion with himſelf; but 
he defired, that the Matter of Religi- 
on might be plainly ſet down, leſt un- 
der the Pretence of that, War ſhould be 
made for other Quarrels. He defired 
them alſo to communicate their Deſigns 


with the other Princes, and 'then to 


ſend over others more fully empow- 
ered. Maurice, ſeeing ſuch Aſſiſtances 
ready for him, refolved, both to break 
the Emperor's Deſigns, and by leading 
on a new League againſt him, to make 
himſelf more acceptable to the Empire, 
and thereby to fecure the Electoral 
Dignity in his Family. So after Mag- 


deburg had endured a long Siege, he, 


giving a ſecret Intimation to ſome Men 
confided, perſuaded 


ſurrender to him, and then broke up 
his Army; but they fell into the Do- 


d. minions of ſeveral of the Popiſh Princes, 
and put them under very heavy Con- 


tributions. This alarmed all the 
Empire; only the Emperor himſelf, 
by a fatal Security, did not appre- 


hend it, till it came ſo near him, that 


- 


of any Danger. 


Aſſociates: But here ſays Dr. Burnet, he was almoſt ruined before he dream'd 
"I ſtop to give a general View of Affairs Fo nerd 5: 
beyond Sea this Year, tho' I have a lit- 
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the Tranſactions of proc 
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had called the Council to meet there, | cating in both Kinds was Poſtponed, 
and the iſt of May this Year, there | till the German Divines could be 
was a Seſſion held. There was a War | heard. A ſafe Condut was  defired 
now. broken out, between the Pope | by the Germans, not only from the 
and the King of France, on this Oc- | Emperor, but from the Council: For 
caſion: The Pope had a Mind to have | at Conſtance, John Huſs, and Jerome 
Parma in his own Hands; but that of Prague, were burnt, upon this Pre- 
Prince, fearing that he would keep it, | tence, That they had not the Coun- 
as the Emperor did Placentia, and fo | cil's ſafe Conduct; and therefore when 
he ſhould be ruined between them, | the Council of Baſil called for the Bo- 
implored the Protection of France, and | hemians, they ſent them a ſafe Con- 
received a French Garrifon for his | du&, beſides that which the Emperor 
Safety. Upon this the Pope cited him | gave them: So the Princes deſired one 
to Rome, declaring him a Traitor, if | in the ſame Form that was granted by 
he appeared not: And this engaged the | thoſe of Baſil. One was granted by 
Pope in a War with France. At firſt | the Council, which .in many Things 
he ſent a threatning Meſſage to that | differed from that of Baſil ; particular- 
King, that if he would not reſtore ly in one Clauſe, That all Things 
Parma to him, he would take France | ſhould be determined according to Scrip- 
from him. Upon this the King of | tures, which was in that ſafe Conduct 
France proteſted againſt the Council of | of Baſil, but was now left out. In Oc- 
Trent, and threatned that he would | tober an Ambaſſador from the EleQor 
call a National Council in France. | of Brandenburg came to Trent, who 
The Council was adjourned to the | was endeavouring to get his Son ſettled 
Toth of September. In che mean while | in the Archbifoorick of Magdeburg, 
the Emperor preſſed the Germans to | which made him more complaiſant. In 
go to it: So Maurice, and the other | his firſt Addreſſes to the Council, he 
Princes of the Ausburg Confeſſion, or- ſpake of the Reſpe& his Maſter had to 
dered their Divines to conſider of the | the Fathers in it, without a Word of 
Matters which they would propoſe to | Submitting to their Decrees. But in 
the Council, The Electors of Mentz | the Anſwer that was made in the 
and Triers went to Trent: But the Name of the Council, it was ſaid, they 
King of France ſent the Abbot of Bel- were glad he did ſubmit to them, and 
loſana thither, to make a Proteſtation, | would obey their Decrees. This being 
that by Reaſon of the War that the | afterwards complained of, it was aid, 
Pope had raiſed, he could not fend his | that they anſwered according to what 
Biſhops to the Council; and that there- | he ſhould have faid, and not according 
fore he would not obſerve their De- | to what he had ſaid. But in the mean 
crees, (for they had declared in France, | while, the Council publiſhed their De- 
that abſent | Churches were not bound | crees about the an; in the firſt 
to obey the Decrees of a Council, for] Part of which they defined, that the 
which many Authorities were cited] Way of the Preſence could hardly be 
from the Primitive Times:) But at |expreſſed, and yet they called Tranſub- 
Trent they proceeded for all this, and | ſtantiation a fit Term for it. But this 
appointed the Articles about the Eu- | might be well enough defended, ſince 
chariſt to be firſt examined: And the | that was a Thing as hard to be either 
Preſidents recommended to the Divines, | expreſſed or underſtood, as any Thing 
to handle them according to: Scripture, they could have thought on. They 
Tradition, and antient Authors, and went on next to examine Confeſſion, 
to avoid unprofitable Curioſities. The and Penitence. And now, as the Di- 
Italian Divines did not like this: For] vines handled the Matter, they found 
they ſaid, to argue ſo, was but an AQ | the gathering Proofs out of Scripture 
of the Memory, and was an old and grew endleſs and trifling ; for there was 
inſufficient Way, and would give great not a Place in the Scripture where I con- 
Advantage to the Lutherans, who were feſs was to be found, but they drew it 
well skilled in the Tongues; but the in to prove Auricular Confeſſion. From 
School Learning was à myſtical and- that they went on to extream Unction. 
fublime Way, in which it was eaſier But then came the Ambaſſadors of the 
to ſer off or conceal-Matters. as was ex- Duke of Wirtenberg, another Prince of 
pedient: But this was done to pleaſe the Auſburg Confeſſion, and ſhewed 
the Germans; and, at ther Suit of che their Mandate to the Emperor's Ambaſ- 
Emperor, the Matter of Communi- þfadors; Who deſited them to carry it 
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Proteſtation. which the Princes of 


their Confeſſion had made againſt 2 
Council in which the Pope ſhould pre- 
ſide. On the 25th,of November they 


publiſhed the Decree of the Neceſſity of 


Auricular Confeſſion, that ſo the, Prieſt 


might thereby know. how to. proporcion 


the Penance to the Sin. - It was much | 
cenſured, to ſee it defined that Chriſt 
had inſtituted Confeſſion to a Prieſt, | 


and not ſhewed where, or how 1t was 


inſtituted, And the Reaſon for it, 


fy 


about the Proportioning the Penance, 


was laughed at, fince it was known | 
what ſlight Penances were untverſally |. 
_ enjoined to explate the 
But the Ambafladors of Wirtenberg 
moving that they might have a ſafe Con- 
duct for their Divines to come and pro- 
poſe their Doctrine, the Legate anſwer- | 
ed, That they would. not upon any |. 


greateſt Sins. 


Terms enter into any Diſputation with 
them; but if their Divines had any 
Scruple, in which they defired Satiſ- 


faction, with an humble and obedient | 


Mind, they ſhould be heard. And for 
a ſafe Conduct, he thought it was a 


— 


— 
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The RREFPORMATTON of ithe 
to the Preſidents; but they refuſed to 
do that; ſince it was contrary to the 


cc 


4 i Law. S 


\ 


ing publiſhed, many did wilfully ab- 
« ſtain from it, and refuſed to come 
eto their Pariſh- Churches; therefore 
all are required, after the Feaſt of 
* Alhallows next, to come every Sun- 
“ day, and Holiday, to Common Pray- 

ers, under Pain of the Cenſures of 
the Church. And the King, the 
Lords Temporal, and the Commons, 
did in Gob's Name. require all 
Archbiſhops, Biſhops, and other Or- 
dinaries, to' endeavour the due Ex- 
ecution of that Act, as they. would 
anſwer before Gop for ſuch Evils 
and Plagues, with which he might 
juſtly puniſh them, for neglecting 
that good and wholeſome Law : And 
they were fully authorized to exe- 


cc 


* 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cute the Cenſures of the Church on 


all that ſhould offend againſt this 
Jo which is added, © That there 
had been divers Doubts raiſed about 
the Manner of the Miniſtration of 
the Service, rather by the Curiofity 
of the Miniſters and Miſtakers, than 
of any other worthy Cauſe; and 
that for the better Explanation of 
that, and for the greater Perfection 


diſtruſting the Council, to aſk any 

« other than what was already granted. 
Soon after this, there arrived Ambaſſa- 
dors from Strasburg, and from the other 
five Cities, and thoſe ſent from the Duke 
of Saxe were on their Journey: So the 
Emperor -ordered his Ambaſladors to 
ſtudy to gain Time till they came; and 
then an effectual Courſe muſt be taken, 
for compaſling that about which he had 
laboured ſo long in vain, to bring it to 
a happy Concluſion. And thus this 
eine „„ 

IAE Parliament was opened on the 
23d of January, and fate till the 15th 
of April. The firſt Act that was put 
into the Houſe of Lords, was for an 
Order to bring Men to Divine Service; 
Which was agreed to on tlie a6th, and | 
ſent down to the Commons, who kept 
it long before they ſent it back. On] any thing, but new Models were thus 
the 6th of April, when it was agreed roy Mags framing. To which it was 
, | | 10 ; a | = | 

to, the Earl of Derby, the Biſhops 'of | anſwered, That it was no Wonder that 
Carliſle, and Norwich, and the Lords the Corruptions which they had been 
Sturton, and Windſor, diſſented. The introducing for above a Thouſand Years, 
Lords afterwards brought in another | were not all diſcovered or thrown out 
Bill, for authorizing a new Common- at once; but now the Buſineſs was 
Prayer-Book, according to the Altera- brought to a fuller Perfection, and they 
tions which had been agreed on the were not like to ſee; any more material 
former Lear. This the Commons join- Changes. Beſides, any that would take 
ech to ther former, and fo put both in | the: Pains to compare the Offices that 
one Act. By it was firſt ſet forth, had been among the , Papiſts, would 


* 


of the Service, in ſome Places, where 
it is fit to make the Prayer and Fa- 
{hion of Service more earneſt and fit, 
to ſtir Chriſtian People to the true 
honouring of Almighty Gop; there- 
fore it had been by the Command 
of the King and Parliament peruſed, 
explained, and made more perfect. 
They alſo annexed to it the Form of 
making Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons ; 
and fo, appointed this new Book of 
Service, to be every where'received 
after the Feaſt of All Saints next, 
under the ſame Penalties that had 
been enacted three Years before, when 
«© the former Book was ſet out. 
Ix was upon this Act ſaid by the Pa- 
piſts, That the Reformation was like to 
change as oft as the Faſhion did; ſince 
they ſeemed never to be at a Point in 


That an Orderſof Divine Service be- | clearly perceive, that in every Age there 
81 an „ | 1 5 VVT | * | | 


Was 


a 


- 2 iy 68 hings were ſaid of thoſe 
as they who governed in the Beginning 


Wired of 


was much an herb of Additiohal Rites | 
and Ceremohies, that tho* the old'ones 
were {till retained, yet it ſeemed there 
would be no End of new Improvements 
and Additions. Others wondered why 


ENG LAND. 


'T'a1s Proviſo ſeems clearly to have 
don made with relation to the Pro- 
| ceeding againſt the Duke of Somerſet, 

in which the Witneſſes were not brought 

to aver the Evidence to his Face, and 


the Execution of this Law was put off] by that Means he was deprived of all 


ſo long 
Dr. Burnet ſaith, all the Account: that 
* 51 we of this is, that it was ex- 
that by that Time the new Body 
7 Foo EceleCaſtical Laws, which was 
now. preparing ſhould be finiſhed; ard | 
therefore, ſince this Act was to be exe- 
cuted by the Clergy, the Day in which 
it was to be in Force, was fo long de- 
layed, 
Laws were concluded, 

Om the 8th of February a Bill of 
Treaſons was put in, and agreed to by 
all the Lords, except the Lord Went- | 
worth. It was ſent down to the Com- 
mons where it was long diſputed; and 


who now bore the Sway; that where 


"SS 


of this Reign had put in a Bill for 
leſſening the Number of ſuch Offences, | 


now they ſaw the Change of the Coun⸗ : 
propo- 


cils, When ſeverer Laws were 
ſed. The Commons at laſt rejected 
the Bill, 
which paſſed. By it they CONT 
That if any ſhould call the King 

E of his Heirs named in whe "Sta. 


" +. tate of the 3 5th of bis Father's 


19 eign, Heretick, Schiſmatick, Ty- 
* rant; Infidel, or Uſurper 'of the 
4 Crowns for the firſt Offence they 
„ ſhould forfeis their Goods and Chat 
„tels, and be impriſoned during Plea- 
* ſure; for the ſecond, ſhould be in a 
2 Premunire; for the third, ſhould be | 
* attainted of Treaſon; but any. ho 
* ſhould adviſedly. ſet that out in 
„ Printing or Writing, was for © the: 
« /firl:Offence to be held a Traitor. 
< And that thoſe” who. ſhould keep | * 
wy any of the King's Caſtles, Artillery, 

or Ships, ſix Days after they were | 
1 „ Jawfully' required to deliver them 
< up, ſhould be guilty of Treaſon: 
That Men wight be proceeded” againſt 
e for Treaſons committed out of "the, 
« Kingdom, as well as in it. The 7 5955 
""y Proviſo, That nene ſhoul be at- 


s tainted af Treaſon on this Act, un- 


< 


© leſs two Wirneſſes ſhunld. come; and 


8 


to their Face aver: the Fat for 


which they were to be tried, except 
„ fuch as without Violence ſhould con-! 
«'Fels it; and that none/ſhould-biqueſ-. 


* iD. 


„ but in three Months after it was done. 


bY "0" * 


as till the End of the Lear. 


till that Reformation or their 
| the Innocent and they are confronted 


1 


and then drew a new one, 


the Benefit and Advantage which he 
might have had by: crols examining 
them. It is certain, that tho? ſome 
falſe Witneſſes have practiſed the Trade 
ſo. much, that they ſeem to have laid 


not be daunted; yet for the greateſt 
Part a bright Serenity and Chearful- 
neſs attends Innocence, and a low'ring 
De jection betrays the Guilty, when 


ne . 8 


ON the 34 4 . Aa Bill was 
brought i into the Lords for Holidays 
and Faſting-days ; and ſent down to 
the Commons 5 "the 15th of March, 
by whom it was paſs'd, and had the 
Royal Aſſent. In the Preamble it is 
ſet forth, That Mien are not at all 
Times fo ſet on the Performance of 
< Religious Duties as they ought to be; 
„which made it neceſfary that there 
„ ſhould be ſet Times, in which La- 
e bour was to ceaſes, that Men might 
on thefe Days wholly ſerve Go p; 
which Days were not to be account- 


4 ed holy of their own Nature, but 


were ſo called, becauſe of the Holy 
PHuties then to be ſet about; ſo that 
« the Sanctification of them was not 
any magical Virtue in that Time,” but 
|< conſiſted in the Dedicating them to 
* Gop's Service; that mo Day was de- 
* dicated to any Saint, but only to 

< Gon, in Remembrance of ſuch 
2 Saints; that the Seripture had not 
Mc derer wel the Number of Holidays, 
„ but that theſe were left to the Li- 
* berty of the Church. Therefore 
they Enact, That all Sundays, with 
«+ the- Days marked in the Kalendar 
aud Liturgy, ſhould be kept as Holi- 
4 da 

ws ah by rhe Cenſures of the Church 
* azainft the Diſobedient. A Provi- 
fo was added for the « Obſervation of 
St. George's Feaſt by the Knig hts of the 
Garter; add another, That Eibouress: 


| 


quired, work on choſe Days either in 
or out of Harveſt," The Eves before 
Holidays were to be kept as Faſts; and 
in Lent, and on Fridays and Saturdays, 
Abſtinence from Fleſh was enacted; 


* tioned ao aby Thing ſaid ot Dich, but ifa Holiday fell to be on 4 Mon- 


day, the Eve for i ir was to be kept on 
Nn n 5 * 


And the Biſhops were to pro- 


or Fiſher-Men might, if Need ſo re- | 


15 


off Shame, and have a Brow that can- 


d . 
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1 


hold on any Relaxation made by 
but did very flightly obſerve the ſtrict· | 
er Parts of it; ſo that the Liberty 


Neceſſity, was carried further than in- 
tended, to a too publick Profanation 


bother Parts of it, directing che People 
0 conſcientious. objcxving- of duch 
Times, was little minded. 


into the Houſe of Lords: The Form 
for paſling it has given Occaſion to 


: Commons. By i it the Church-Wardens 


did refuſe to contribute, or diſſuade 

others from it, the Biſhop of the Dio- 

ceſe was to proceed againſt them. On 
the gth of March the Biſhops put in a 
Bill for the Securit 
from ſome ambigous 
in the Submiſſion which the Convoca- 
tion had made to King Henry in the 
A2iſt Year of his Reign; 


did any Things in their Courts contrary 


be brought under A Præmunire, un- 


_ . after, they were prohibited by 


1 TOM mons. _ 


in for the | Marriage of of the | Clergy, 


„ took; Occaſion from. Words in the 


2 * mitted; as Uſury 
5 ful. Things wete, 


WI Aandgrouſly of, * Martiages, and * 
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— finke ö was never to OW | 
a a Faſting-Day.. But it was generally | 
obſerved, that in this and: all ſuch Acts, 
the people were ready enough to lay 


left to Tradeſmen to work in Caſes of 


of the Time fo. ſanctified; and the 


ON the sth of March, a Bill con 
cerning the Relief of the Poor was put 


ſome to take Notice, that though it 


is a Bill for taxing the Subjects, yet 


it had its firſt Birth in the Lords 
Houſe, and was agreed to by the 


were  empow'red to gather charitable 
Collections for the Poor; and if any 


of the Clergy 
ords that were 


by which 
they were under a Præmunire, if they 


to the King's Prerogative; which was 
thought hard, ſince ſome through Ig- 
norance might tranſgreſs. 
it was deſired, that no Prelate ſhould 


leſs they had proceeded in any Thing 
the 
King's Writ. To this the Lords con- 
e but it was: let fall * the 


T BER E was another A heonaht 


Which was agreed to. by/the Lords; 
the Earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, Rut- 
land; and Bath, and the Lcrds Aber- 
gavenny, Stourton,, Mounteagle, Sands, 
Windſor, and Wharton, proteſt ing 
againſt it. The 2 alſo Pins 
it, and it was 7 to H the King. 


But it was ſet forth, © That many 


„Act formerly made about this Mat-“ 


y it, 


T Sa | 


. « exits fay, that it was only per = 


For: 7 avoiding | 


greater Evils; who thereupon ſpake | * 


A $1 74 


e them to be Baſtards, to the high 
“ Diſhonour of the King, * and Parlia- 
* ment, and the learned Clergy of 


the Realm, who had. determined, that 


the Laws againſt Prieſts: Marriages 
< were moſt unlawful by Law of Gop; 


Vote in the Convocation, but ſign'd 


6 it with their Hands. ? + eſe Slanders 


did alſo occaſion, that the Wor * 
Gop was not heard with due 

<. Verence : Whereupon it was pre 50 
« That ſuch Marriages, made according 
to the Rules preſcribed in the Book 
c of Service, ſhould be eſteemed good 
and valid, and that the Children be- 


| << according to Law. 
THe Marquis of Northampton did 
alle © put in à Bill for confirming his 


Marriage, which was paſſed; only the 
Earl of Derby, 


diſſented. By i it, * The. Marriage is 
« declared lawſul, : as by the Law of 
« Gop indeed it Wee any Decretal, 
Canon, Eccleſiaſtical Law, or Uſage 
4 to the contrary notwithſtanding, 4 
This occaſioned another Act that no 


Man might put away his Wife, and 


marry another, unleſs he were formerly 
divorced; to which the Biſhop of Nor- 
wich dillented, becauſe he was of Opi- 
nion, that a Divorce did not break the 
Marriage Bond. But this Bill fell in 
the Houſe of Commons, being thought 
not neceſſary; for the Laws were alrea- 
dy. ſevere enough iat ſuch! double 
Marriages. 
By another Act, the Biſtoptick of 
Weſtminſter was quite ſuppreſſed, and 
re-united to the See of London: But the 
Collegiate Church, with its exempted 
Juriſdiction, was fill continued. Ano 
ther Bill was put in againſt Uſury; 
which was ſent Roe. the Lords to the 
Commons, and _ paſs'd by both, and 
aſſented to. By 1 an Act paſſed in 
Farliament in the 37th Tear of the 
late Reign, That none might take 
above 20 per Cent. for Money lent, 
was repealed; MDC they ſay, was 


enot intended for the 4 owing .of 


« Ufury, but far preventing forther 


et Inconveniences: And ſince Uſury 


<. was by the Word of. Gop forbid- 
den, and ſet out in divers Places of 


1 Seripture 38 a moſt odious and de- 
atjd other unlaw- 


* teſtable} Vice, Which yet many eon- 
35 tinued to prackiſe, for the filthy 
„Gain they made by it; therefore 


Vain 


2 


*. . the eſt of * all er or 


\ 


{56 nd the Children 3 in 


towhich they had not only giventheir 


* got in them ſhould be inheritable = 


the Biſhops of Carlitle, 
and Norwich and the Lord Stourton, 


— 
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15 Gain for Money lent, was to ceaſe: 


And whoſoever continued to practiſe 
to the contrary, were to ſuffer Impri- 
{onment, and to be fined at the King's 

W 9 
IT mis Act has been ſince repealed, 
and the Gain for Money lent has been 
at ſeveral Times brought to ſeveral Re- 


gulations. It was much queſtioned, | 
whether theſe Prohibitions of Uſury 
judicial Laws, 


by Moſes were not | 
which did only bind the Nation of the 
Jews; whoſe 
vided among the Families by Lot, the 
making Gain by lending Money was 


- forbid to them of that Nation: Yet it 


did not ſeem to be a Thing of its Na- 
ture ſinful, ſince they might take En- 


creaſe of a Stranger. The not lending 


Money on Uſe was more convenient 


for that Nation; which abounding in 
People, and being ſhut up in a. narrow 
Country, they were neceſſarily to ap- 
ply themſelves to all the Ways of In- 
duſtry for their Subſiſtance; ſo that 


every one was, by the Law of not 
lending upon Uſe, forced to employ his 
Money in the Way of Trade or Ma- 


nufacture, for which they were ſure 


to have Vent, ſince they lay near Tyre 
and Sidon, which were then the chief 
Places of Traffick and Navigation of 
the World; and without ſuch Induſtry 
the Soil of Judea could not poſſibly 
have fed ſuch vaſt Numbers as lived on 
it: So that it ſeemed clear that this 
Law in the Old Teſtament properly 
belonged to that Policy. Yet it came 
to be looked on by many Chriſtians as 
a Law of perpetual Obligation. It came 


alſo to be made a Part of the Canon 


Law; and Abſolution could not be 
2 to the Breakers of it, without a 
ſpecial Ae op en Rome. But for 


avoiding the S 
Invention of Mortgages was fallen on; 


9 


which at firſt, were only Purchaſes 
made, and let back to the Owner, for 


ſuch Rent as the Uſe of the Money 
came to; ſo that the Uſe was taken as 


the Rent of the Land thus bought. 
And thoſe who had no Land to fell. 
thus, fell upon another Way: The 

. Borrower bought their Goods, to be 
paid within a Lear, (for Inſtance: an 
hundred and ten Pound) and ſold them 
back, for a Sum to be preſently laid 
down, as they ſhould agree, Nt oy | 
this 

in, Hand, and the other was to have 


ten 3 
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and being equally di- 


verity of the Law, the 


33 


ound or mare at a Vear's End. 


* 
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But this being the Way of Sale, was 
not called Ufury. This Law was look- 
ed on as impoſſible to be obſerved in a 
Country, like England; and it could 
not eaſily appear where the Immorta- 
lity lay of lending Money upon mode- 
rate Gain, ſuch as held Proportion to 
the Value of Land; provided that the 
perpetual Rule of Chriſtian Equity and 
Charity were obſerved, which is, not 
to exact above the Proportion duly li- 
mited by the Law, and to be merciful 


in not exacting ſeverely of Perſons who 


by inevitable Accidents have been diſ- 
abled from making Payment. This 


Digreſſion is neceſſary, becauſe of the 


Scruples that many good and ſtrict Per- 
ſons have ſtill in that Matter 
ANOTHER Act paſs'd both Houſes, , 
againſt all Simonical Pactions, the Re- 
ſervation. of Penſions out of Benefices, 
and the granting Advowſons while the 
Incumbent was yet alive. It was agreed 
to by the Lords, the Earls of Derby, 
Rutland, and Suſſex, the Viſcount He- 


reford, and the Lords Mounteagle, 


Sands, Wharton, and Evers, diſſenting. 
But for what Reaſon is uncertain ; the 
Bill was not aſſented to by the King, 
who being then ſick, there was a Col- 


lection made of the Tithes of the Bills 


which were to have the Royal Aſſent, 
and thoſe the King ſigned, and gave 
Commiſſion to fome Lords to paſs 
them in his Name. Theſe Abuſes have 
been often complained of, but there 


have been ſtill new Contrivances found 
| out, to elude all Laws againſt Simo- 


ny; either Bargains being made by the 
Friends of the Parties concerned with- 
out their expreſs Knowledge, or Bonds 
of Reſignation given, by which Incum- 
bents 11s at the Mercy of their Patrons, 
and in theſe, the Faultineſs. of ſome. 
Clergymen, is made the Colour of im- 
poling ſuch Terms upon others, and 
of robbing the Church oftentimes by 


7 « 


that Means. V 

IHE RE was a private Bill put in, 
about the Duke of Somerſet's Eſtate, 
which had been by Act of Parliament 


entailed on his Son, in the 23d Year 


of the laſt King's Reign. On the 3d 


of March it was ſent to the Houſe of 
Commons, ſigned by the King; it was 
for the Repeal of that Act. Whether 
the King was ſo alienated from his Un- 
Kle, that this extraordinary Thing was 
done by him for the utter Ruin of his 
Family, or not, Dr. Burnet”! faith he 


cannot determine; but rather inclines 
to think it was done in Hatred to the 


Dutcheſs 


/ " 
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Dutcheſs of Somerſet and Iſſue. For 
the Eſtate was entailed on them by 
that Act of Parliament, in Prejudice of 
the former Marriage, of whom are de- 


ſcended the Seimours of Devonſhire, 


who were diſ-inherited and excluded 
from the Duke of Somerſet's Honours, 
by his Patents, and from his Eſtate 
by Act of Parliament; partly upon 
ſome Jealouſies he had of his former 
Wife, but chiefly by the Power his 
. ſecond Wife had over him. This Bull 


of Repeal was much oppoſed in the 


Houſe, tho? ſent to them in ſo unuſual 

a Way, by the King himſelf, And 
tho” there was on the 8th of March a 
Meſſage ſent from the Lords, that 
they ſhould make Haſte towards an End 
of the Parliament, yet ſtill they ſtuck 
long upon it; looking on the breaking 
of Entails that were made by Act of 
Parliament, as a thing of ſuch Conſe- 
- quence, that it diſſolved the greateſt 

Security that the Law of England gives 
for Property. It was long argued by 
the Commons, and was 15 ſeveral Days 
brought in. At laſt a new Bill was 
, deviſed, and that was much altered too: 
it was not quite ended till the Day be- 
fore the Parliament was diſſolved. But 
near the End of the Seſſion, a Proviſo 
was ſent from the- Lords, to be added 
to the Bill, confirming the Attainder 
of the Duke and his Accomplices, It 
ſeems his Enemies would not. try. this 
at. firſt, till they had by other Things 
meaſuted their Strength in that Houſe; 
and finding their Intereſt grew there, 
they adventured on it; but they miſ- 
took their Meaſures; for the Commons 
would not agree to it. In Concluſion, 
the Bill of Repeal was agreed to. But 
whereas there had been ſome Writings 
for a Marriage between the Earl of 
Oxford's. Daughter and the Duke of 
Somerſet's Son, and a Bill was put for 
avoiding theſe, upon a Diviſion of the 
Houſe the 28th of March there were 
68 that agreed, and 69 that rejected it; 
ſo this Bill was caſt out. By this we 
ſee what a thin' Houſe-of Commons 
there was at that Time, the whole be- 
ing but 137 Members. But this was 


a natural Effect of a long Parliament; 


many of thoſe who were at firſt choſen, 
being whrmw, and others not willing to 
put themſelves to the Charge and Trou- 
ble of ſuch conſtant and long Attend- 
ance: It is alſo from hence clear, how 
8. an Intereſt the Duke of Somerſet 


had in the Affections of the Parliament. 


[ 


, 


ANOTHER Bill gave a more exi- 


The RRFORMATION of the 


dent Diſcovery how hateful the Duke 
of Northumberland was to them, - The 
Biſhop of Dureſme was, upon ſome 
Complaint brought ageinſt him of Mit- 
priſion of Treaſon, put into the Tower 
about the End of December laſt Lear. 
What the Particulars were Dr. Burnet 
ſaith he does not find; but it was viſi- 
ble that the ſecret Reaſon was, that he 
being Attainted, the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland intended to have had the 
Dignities and Juriſdiction of that Prin- 
cipality conferred on himſelf; fo that 
he ſhould have been made Count Pala- 
tine of Dureſme. Tonſtall had in all 
Points given Obedience to every Law, 
and to all the Injunctions that had 
been made; but had always in Parlia- 


4 
4 


ment proteſted againſt the Changes in 


Religion; which he though he might, 
with a good Conſcience, ſubmit to and 
obey ; thought he could not conſent to 
them. Only in the Matter of the Cor- 
poral Preſence, he was ſtill of the old 
Perſuaſion, and writ about it: But the 
Latin Stile of his Book is much better 
than the Divinity and Reaſonings in it. 
So what he would have done, if he 
had been required to fubſcribe the Ar- 
ticles, that were now agreed on, did 
not appear, for he was all this while 
Priſoner. There was a conſtant good 
Correſpondence between Cranmer and 
him. Though in many Things they 
differed in Opinion ; yet Tonſtall was 
both a Man of Candour, and of great 
Moderation, which agreed fo well with 
Cranmer's Temper, . that no Wonder 
they lived always in good Terms. So 
when the Bill for Attainting him, as 
guilty of Miſprifion of Treaſon, was 
paſſed in the Houſe of Lords, on the 
31ſt of March, being put in on the 
28th, Cranmer ſpoke ſo freely againſt 
it, that the Duke of Northumberland 
and he were never after that in Friend- 
ſhip together. When he could do no 
more, he proteſted againſt it, being ſe- 
conded only by the Lord Stourton. 
How it came to paſs that the other Po- 
piſh Lords and Biſhops that proteſted 
againſt the other Acts of this Parlia- 
ment, did not join in this, is uncertain, 
unleſs it was, that they were the leſs 
concerned for Tonſtall, becauſe Cran- 
mer had appeared to be ſo much his 
Friend, or were awed by their Fear of 


| offending. the Duke of Northumber— 


land. But when the Bill was carried 
dowr to the Commons, with the Evi- 
dences againſt him, which were ſome 
Depoſitions that had been taken, and 

r brought 
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Brous kt to the Lords; they who were 
reſolved to condemn that Practice for 
the future, would not proceed upon it 
now. So on the 5th of April they 
ordered the Privy Counſellors of their 
Houſe, to move the Lords, that his 
Accuſers and he migat be heard Face 
to Face: And that not being done, 
they went no further in the Bill. 


By theſe Indications the Duke of | 


Northumberland ſaw how little Kind- 
neſs the Houſe of Commons had for 
him. The Parliament had cow fat almoſt- 
five Years, and being called by the 
Duke of Somerſet,” his Friends had been 
generally choſe to be of it. So that 
it was no Wonder, if upon his Fall 
4 5 not eaſy to thoſe who had 
de royed him; nor was there any Mo- 
tion made for their giving the King a 
Supply. Therefore the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland thought it neceſſaty for 
his Intereſt to call a new Parliament: 
And accordingly on the 1 fth of April 
the Parliament was diſſolved; and it 
was reſolved to ſpend this Summer in 
making Friends all over England, and 
to have a new Parliament in the Open- 
ing of the next Year.” 

Tr Convocation at thi Time agreed 
to the Articles of Religion that were 
prepared the laſt Lear: Thus the Re. 
formation of Doctrine and Worſhip 
were brought to their Perfection; and 
were not after this in a Tittle mended 
or altered in this Reign, or much af. 
terwards;; ont) ſorne of the Articles 
were pur 27 more getieral W ords under 
Queen Elizabeth, 203 , 

ANOTHTEK Part of the Nee 
tion was yet unfiniſted; and it was the 
chief Work of this Year! | That Wag, g 
the giv Rules to the Eccleſiaſtical | 
Courts! Na" for all- Things relating to 
the Government of the Church, and 
the Exereiſe of the-ſaveral Functions 
in it. In the firſt Book it was told, 
that an Act had paſſed for this Pur- 

poſe; yet it had Hind? taken Eſfect, but 
a Commiſſion was made upon it, aud 
theſe appointed by King Henry had met 
and conſulted about it,” and had made 
ſome Progreſs" in it, as appears by an 
Original Letter of Cranmer's to the 
King in the Lear 1545. In which he 
ſveaka of it as a Thing then almoſt for- 
gotten, and quite laid aſide; for from 
the Time of the ſix Articles tilt then, 
the Deſigm of the Reformation had been 
going backwards. At that Time the 
King began to re-aſſume the Thoughts 
of 1 it, and was reſolved to remove ſome 


Rr I 


| med. by 
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Ceremonies, ſuch as tlie Creeping to 


the Croſs, the Ringing of Bells on St. 


Andrew's Eve, with other Superſtiti- 
ous Practiſes; for which Cranmer ſent 
him the Driivhe of a Letter to be writ- 
ten in the King's Name, to the two 
Archbiſhops, and to be by them com- 
municated to the reſt of the Clergy. In 
the Poſtſcript of his Letter, he com- 
plains' much of the Sacrilegious Waſte 
of the Cathedral Church of Canter- 


their Manors upon Letters obtained 
by Courtiers from the King, \as if the 
Lands had been defired for the King's 


Uſe: Upon which they 1 


ed thoſe Lands, which were thereupon 
diſpoſed of to the Courtiers that had an 
Eye upon them. 

Ix was formerly told, that an Act 
had paſſed in this Reign, to empower 
Thirty-two Perſons, who ſhould be na- 
the King, 
tion of the Ectlefiaſtical Laws, which 
was to be finiſhed within three Years, 
But the Revolutions of Affairs, and the 
other more preſſing Things chat were 


| {till uncompleated, had kept them hi- 


therto from ſetting to that Work. On 
the 1ſt of November laſt Year, a'Com- 
miſſion was given to eight Perſons to 
prepare the Matter for the Review of 
the Two and Thirty, that ſo it might 


bury; where the Dean and Prebenda- 
ries had been made to alienate many of 


to make a Reforma- 


be more eaſily compiled, being in a fer 


Hands, than could well be done, if ſo 
many had been to ſet about it, Theſe 
eight were, the Archbiſhop ? of Canter- 
| bury,' and the Biſhop of Ely, Dr. Cox, 
and Peter Martyr, two Divines, Dr. 
| May, and Dr. Taylor, two Doctors of 
the Law, and John Lucas, and Richard 
Goodrick, two Common Lawyers: But 
on the 14th of November the Com- 
miſſion was renewed, and the Biſhop 
of Lohdon was nameed j inthe Room of 
the Biſhop of Ely; one Traheron, in 
the Room of May: 
Goodrick's: Rom Theſe, it ſeems, 
deliring more Time than one Year to 
finiſn it in, for two of the Years was 
now lapſed; in the laſt Seſſion of Par- 
liament they had tliree Vears'more Time 
offered them: But it ſeems the Work 
was believed to bet in ſuch a Forward- 
neſs, that this Continuation was not 
judged neceſſary; for the Royal Aſſent 

-was not given to that act. After 1 


to the Book, as it was printed in Queen 
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; w 


egos Reign,” That Cranmer did 
Vos 


5. 


and Goſnald in 


Parliament was ended they made Haſte 
with it: But it was ſaid in the Preface 


the 
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of that Conſequence deſerved; 

therefore he thinks it not taped, 
having before ſuewed what was done, 
in the next Place to give an Account 


will juſti 


ed the Roman Law. 
by February this Year, and a Com- 


to preſent it to the King. 


theſe were to prepare their Corrections, 


ever ſince that Time taken up, 


ARE Firt Tule was of the Trinity, „ 
and the Catholick Faith; in which 


the whole Work almoſt himſelf: Which 
ify the Character ſome give of 
him, that he was the greateſt Canoniſt 


then in England. Dr. Haddon, that 
was Univerſity Orator in Cambridge, 


and Sir Jo. Cheek was employed to put 
it in Latin. And they did ſo imitate 
the Stile of the Roman Laws, that any 
who reads the Bock, will fancy him- 
ſelf to be reading a Work of the purer 
Ages of that State, when their Lan- 


Harde was not yet corrupted with theſe 


rbarous Terms, which the Mixture 
of other Nations brought i in, and made 
it no where more nauſcouſly rude Jar! 
in the Canon-· Law. | 
"THE Work was digeſted, aud. caſt 


into 31 Titles, to bring it near the 
Number of the Books of the Pan- 


dects, into which Juſtinian had digeſt- 
It was prepared 


miſſion was granted to 32 Perſons, of 


whom the former eight were a Part; 
conſiſting of eight Biſhops, eight Di- 
vines, among whom John A Laſco was 


one, eight Civilians, and eight Com- 


mon Lawyers. They were to reviſe, 


correct, and perfect the Work, and ſo 
They di- 
vided” themſelves into four Claſſes, 
eight to a Claſſis; and every one of 


and-ſo'' to communicate them to the 


reſt. And thus was the Work carried 
on, and finiſhed; but before it receiv d 


the Royal Confirmation, the King di- 
ed, and this fell with him: Nor do 
1 Hnd, ſaith Dr. Burnet, that it was 
and 
proſecuted, with the Care that a Thing 
and! 


of what was then intended to be 
done; and m mei fit to be well 
conlidered. 6LLLE 19, MGOCH 41 


thoſe who denied the: Oh: Reli- 
gioh, were to ſaffer Death, and the 


Tink of their Goods. The Books of 
1 were numbered, thoſe call'd 


ryphal being left out of the Ca- 
non; Which, che they were read in 
the Chureh, it was only for the Edi- 


: ffcarſon of the People, but not for 


tlie Proof of the Doctrine. The Pow- 


| 
| 
er of the Church! was ſubjected to the; 


Seriptüres: The four Gensrel Gaube 
were * . all TO were 


The Radios: of. the 


| the Maſs, 


to be examined by the Scriptures; as 
were alſo the Writings of the Fathers, 
who were to be much reverenced; but 
according to what themſelves "have 
written, they were only to be ſubmit- 
ted tawhen they agreed with the Kerip⸗ 
tures. 

TRE Second Title contains an Enu- 
meration of many Hereſies, viz. againſt 
the Trinity, Jelſus Chriſt, the Scrip- 
tures; about Original Sin, Tuſtification, 
Purgatory, and | cenſured 
thoſe who denied Magiſtracy to be 
lawful; or aſſerted the Community of 
Goorls, or Wives, or who denied the 
Paſtoral Office, and thought any might. 
aſſume it at Pleaſure, or who thought 
the Sacraments naked Signs, who. de- 
nied the Baptiſm of Infants, or thought 
none could. poſſibly be ſaved that were 
not- bap CR, or "Bro aſſerted Tran- 
e ee or denied the Lawful- 
neſs of Marriage, particularly in the 
Clergy; or , who aſſerted, the Pope's 
Power; or ſuch as excuſed their ill 
Lives by the Pretence of Predeſtina- 
tion, as many wicked Men did: From 
which and other Hereſies, all are diſ- 
ſuaded, and earneſtly. exhorted to en- 
| deavour the Extirpation of them. 

Tur Third was about. the. Judg- 
ments of Hereſy, before the Biſhop or 


the Dioceſe, even in exempted Places. 


They were to proceed by Witneſſes; 
but the Party, upon Fame, might be 
required to purge himſelf; If he re- 
pented, he was do make publick Pro- 
feſlion of it in thoſe Places where he 
had ſpread it, and to renounce! his He- 
reſy,, ſwearing never to return to it any 

more: But obſtinate Hereticks were to 
be declared infamous, Wrede of pub- 
lick Truſt, or to be Witneſfes in any 
Court, or to have Power to make a 
Teſtament, and were not to have Bene- 
fit of the Law; Clergymen falling into 
Hereſy, were not to return to their Be- 


|-nefices, unleſs the üer were 


ſuch that they, required it; and thus 
all capital Nobel for Hereſy were 
lad dawn. 64 * 

TAE Tant was about. bieden, 
flowing from Hatred or Rage againſt 
Go Dd; which was to be; puniſned as 
obſtinite Hereſy was. 
THE Fifth Was about the ers. 
ments of Baptiſm, and the Lokp's 
Supper. To which is added, that Im- 
poftion of Hands is to be retained in 
the Ordination of Paſtors; that Mar- 
riiges are to be ſolemnl made; that 
[thoſe: who renew their: Bog 1 You, 


; be 


Fu 89 of} 
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be confirmed by the Biſhop; and that 
oo Sick  thould | * 25 by their 
a ors. 

Tue Sixth was about 1Qolatry, Ma- 
nick, Witchcraft, or Conſulting with 
gicks, Wit who were to be arbitrarily 
puniſhed, if they ſubmitted; | other - 
waſe, to be excommunicated: ! 
Tu Seventh was about Preachers, 
- whom the Biſhops were to examine 
carefully, before they licenſed them; 
and were once a Lear to gather toge- 
ther all thoſe who were licenſed in 
their Dioceſes, to know of them the 
true State of their F lock, what Vices 
abounded, and what Remedies were 
moſt proper. Thoſe who refuſed to 
hear Sermons, or did make | Diftur- 
bance in them, were to be ſeparated 


from the Communion. It ſeems it was on to Eccleſiaſtical Benefices. 


deſigned, that there ſhould be in eve- 
Dioceſe, ſome who ſhould go round 


FF % 
| ane and preach like ine 


as ſome then called them. 
1 HE Eighth was about Marriage; 
1 was to be after asking Banes, 


three Sundays or Holidays. Thoſe 
who. were married in any other Form, 
| than i in the Book of Service, were not 
to be eſteemed lawfully married; thoſe 
who corrupted Virgins, were to be ex- 
communicated, if they did not  warry 
them; or if that co not be done, 
they were to give them the third 
Part of. their Goods, beſides other ar- 
bitrary, Puniſhmepts, . Marriages made 
without the Conſent of Parents or 
Guardians, were declared Null. Then 
follow the Things that may void Mar- | 
riages; meg are left Free to all: Poli- 
Fas is forbid, Marriages | made by 
ores are declared void, Mothers are 
jred to ſuckle their Children. 
HE Ninth is about the Degrees 
arriage. All theſe in the Leviti- | 
aw, or thoſe that are Recigrocal 
to, them, are forbidden: But Spiritu- | 


of 


cal 1 
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| long Abſence ; 


al Kind red was not to hinder Marri- | 
Age, ance there was nothing in Rep. 

ture abqut it, nor Was there ang good 
egen for it, 36-3} 

.Trz. Tenth Was about. Adultery. 
A*Clergywan guilty. of it 70 forfelr 
Al his Goods and Eſtate . to his Wife, 

and Children; or if be had none, to 
the. Poor, or ſome pious Ule!; and to 
loſe his Benefice, and be either baniſh'd * 
or impriſoned during Eife, A Lay- 
man, Was to reſtore his 'Wiye's Portion, 
and. 10 give hex the Half of his Goods, 

and be Impriſoned or baniſhed during 
Life, Wives tar were guilty, were, 


114 


* 


wo 
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to be in like Manner puniſhed. But 
the Aabbeent Party might marry again; 
yet ſuch were rather exhorted, if they 
{aw Hope of Amendment, to be re- 
conciled to the offending Party. No 
Marriage Was to be diflolved without 
a Sentence of Divorce, Defertion, or 
z capital Enemies where 
either Party was in Hazzard of their 
Life, or the conſtant Perverſeneſs or 
Fierceneſs of a Husband againſt his 
Wife, might induce a Divorce; but 
little Quarrels might not do it; nor 
a perpetual Diſeaſe; Relief in ſuch a 
Miſery being one of the Ends of Mar- 
riage: But all Separation from Bed and 
Board, except during a Trial, was to 
be taken ann 

THE Eleventh was about Admiſſi 
Patrous 
were to conſider, the Choice of the Per- 
ſon was truſted to them, but was not 
to be abuſed to any ſacrilegious or baſe 
id otherwiſe, they 
were to loſe their Right for that Time. 
Benefices were not to be given, or pro- 
miſed, before they were void ; nor let 
lie deſtitute above ſix Months, other- 
wiſe they were to devolve to the Bi- 
ſhop... Clergymen before their Ordi- 
nation were to be examined by the 
Archdeacons, with ſuch other Triers 
as the Biſhop ſhould appoint to be Aſ- 
ſiſtant to them; and the. Biſhop him- 
ſelf was to try them, ſince this was 
one of the chi f Things, upon which 
the Happineſs of the Church depend- 
ed. The Candidate was to give an 
Oath to anſwer ſincrely, upon which 
he was to be examined about his Doc- 
trine, chiefly of the whole Points of 
the Catechiſin, if he underſtood them 


— 


- | aright; and what Knowledge. he had of 


the Scriptures: : They were to ſearch 
him well whether he held Heretical 
Opinions: None was to be admitted to 
mots: Cures than one; and all Privi- 
ledges for Pluralities were for ever to 
ceaſe': Nor Was any to be abſent from 
his Cure, except for a Time, and a 
juſt Cauſe, of which he was to ſa- 
tisfy this Ordinary. The Biſhops were 
to take great Care ta allow no Abſence 
longer than was neceſſary: Every one 
Was to enter upon his Cure within 
two Months after he was inſtituted. 
by the Biſhop. Prebendaries who had 
no particular Cure, were to preach in 
the Churches adjacent to themyi +! Baf- 
tards might not be admitted to Orders, 
unleſs they had eminent Qualities. 


[Sat Ahe Eur of Fatrons were . | 
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not to be a Barr to any. 


* 


no Account to be received, if reſent 
ce by them. Other bodily Defects, 
unleſs ſuch as did much difable them, 
or made them very contemptible, were 
Beſide the 
Sponſions in the Office of Ordination, 
they were to ſwear that they had made 
no Agreement to obtain the Benefice 
to which they were - preſented, and 
that if they come to know of any made 
by others on their Account, they 
ſhould ſignify it to the Biſhop ; and 
that they ſhould not do any thing to 
the Prejudice of their Chur n. 
TAE Twelfth and Thirteenth were 
about the Renouncing or Changing of 
| Benefices, | ( 060 HF Het. & 554640 
TRE Fourte 


- 
* 


enth was about Purga- 


tion upon common Fame, or when one 


was accuſed for any Crime, which'was 
proved incompleatly, and only by Pre- 
ſumptions, The Eccleſiaſtical Courts 
might not re-examine any Thing that 
was proved in any Civil Court; but 
upon a high Scandal, a Biſhop might 
require a Man to purge himſelf, other- 
wile to ſeparate him from Holy Things. 
The Form of a Purgation was, to 
ſwear himſelf innocent; and he was 
alſo to have four Compurgators of his 
own Rank, who were to ſwear, that 
they believed he ſwore true; upon 
which the Judge was to reſtore him to 
his Fame. Any that were under Suſ- 
picion of a Crime, might by the Judge 
be required to avoid all the Occaſions 


from which the Suſpicion had riſen: 


But all ſuperſtitious Pu 
to he reſefted... e t e een 
TAE Fifteenth, Sixteenth; Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth, were about Di- 
lapidations, the Letting of the Goods 
of the Church, the Confirming the 
former Rules of Election in Cathedrals 
or Colleges, and the Collatien of Be- 
nefices. And there was to be à Pur! 
gation of Simony, as there ſhould be 
Ocrcaſion for it.. e 161 an BY 
Tue Nineteenth was about Divine 
Offices. In the Mornings on Holidays, 
the Common Prayer was to be uſed, | 
with the Communion Service joined to 
it. In Cathedrals, there was to be 
Communibn every Sunday aud Holi. 
day; where the Biſhop, the Dean, and 


rgations were 
i 7 ES, 9 
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the Prebendaries, and all maintained 


by thar Church, were to be preſent. 
There was no Sermon to be in Cathe- 
drals innthe Morning deſt they might 
dram any from the Pariſn- Churches; 


but only in the Afternoond. In the 


* 


Anthems, all figured Muſick, by which 


= 


1 # 


be Revonmation of ide) 


— — 


Rural Deanz. This 


the Hearers could not underſtand What 
they ſung, was to be taken away. In 
Pariſh-Churches there were only to be 
Sermons in the Morning, but none in 
the Afternoon, except in great Pariſhes. 
All who were to receive the Sacra- 
ment, were to come the Day before, 
and inform the Miniſter of it, who 
was to e Kamine their Conſciences, and 
their Belief. On Holidays in the Af. 
ternoon, the Catechiſm was to be ex- 
plained for an Hour. After the Even- 
ing Prayers, the Poor were to be look. 
ed to; and ſuch as had given open 
Scandal were to be examined, and pub- 
lick Penitence was to be enjoined them: 
And the Miniſter, with ſome of the 
Antients of the Pariſh, were to com- 
mune together about the State of the 
People in it; that if any carried them- 
ſelves indecently, they might be firſt 
charitably admoniſhed;; and if that did 
not prevail, ſubjected to ſeverer Cen- 


| ſures; but none were to be excommu- 


nicated, without the Biſhop were firſt 
informed, and had conſented to it, Di- 
vine Offices were not to be performed 
in Chapels, or private Houſes, leſt the 
Churches ſhould, under that Pretetice, 
be neglected, and Errors more eafily 
diſſeminated; excepting only the Houſes 
of Peers, and Perſons of great Quality, 
who had numerous Families; but in 
theſe all Things were to be done ac- | 
cordipg to the Book of Commog- Prayer. 
Tr goth was about thoſe that 
bore” Office in tlie Church; Sextons, 
Church-Wardens, Deacons, Prieſts, and 
Rural De iis Baſt was to be a 
Yearl y Office : He that was named to 
it by the Biſnop, being to watch over 
the Manners of the Clergy and People 
in his Precina, Was to fighify the Bi. 
ſhops Pleaſure to them, and to give 
the Bilhop an Accbußt of his Precin 
every Sigth Month? The Arehdea- 
cons Were” to be General Viſitors over 


| 


the Rural Deans. In every Cathedral, 


one of the Prebendaries, or one procu- 
red by them, was thrice' a Week to 
expound ſome Part of the Scriptures; 
'TheiBiſhops/ were "ts be overall, and 
to remember chat their Authority was 
given eo chem for chat End, that many 
might be brought to Chriſt, and thät 
ſuch as had gone aſtray miglit be re- 
ſtored by Repentance, Lo the Biſhop 
all were to glve Obedience according 
to tlie Word bf God. The Bilkiop was 
to Preach often in his Church; was to 
Orcain gone for Rewards, or . 
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TOES to provide good Paſtors, and do 
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prive bad Ones: He was to viſit his 
Dioceſe every third Lear, or oftner as 
he ſaw Cauſe; but then he was to do 
it at his own Charge: He was to have 
yearly Synods, and to confirm ſuch as 
were well inſtructed. His Family was 
to conſiſt of Clergymen, whom he ſhould 
bring up to the Service of the Church; 
( ſo was St. Auſtin's, and other 
Antient Biſhops Families conſtituted : ) 
This being a great Means to ſupply the 
great Want of the good and the faithful 
Miniſfgrs. Their Wives and Children 
were alſo to avoid all Levity or vain 
Dreſſing, They were never to be ab- 
ſent from their Dioceſes, but upon a 


publick and urgent Cauſe; and when 


they grew Sick or Infirm, they were to 
have Coadjutors. If they became Scan- 
dalous or Heretical, they were to be de- 
prived by the King's Authority. The 
Archbiſhops were to exerciſe the Epiſco- 


pal Function in their Dioceſe, and were 


once to viſit their whole Province, and 
to overſee the Bithops, to admoniſh 
them for what was a- miſs, and to re- 


ceive and judge Appeals, to call Pro- 


vincial Synods upon any great Occaſion, 
having obtained Warrant from the King 
for it. 
Synod of his Clergy ſome Time in 


Lent, ſo that they might all return 


home before Palm- Sunday. They were 
to begin with the Litany, a Sermon, 
and a Communion; then all were to 


withdraw into ſome private Place, where 


they were to give the Biſhop an Ac- 
count of the State of the Dioceſe, and 
to conſult of what required Advice; 
every Prieſt was to deliver his Opinion, 
and the Biſhop was to deliver his Sen- 
tence, and to bring Matters to as ſpeedy 
a Concluſion as mizht be; and all were 


to ſubmit to him, or to appeal to the 


Archbiſhop. 


THE 21ft, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 


26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th Titles are 
about Church-Wardens, Univerſities, 
Tithes, Viſitations, Teſtaments, Eccle- 
liaſtical Cenſures, Suſpenſion, Sequeſtra- 
tion, and Deprivation. | 

THE 3oth is about Excommunication. 
 ExXCOMMUNICATION they reckon an 
Authority given of Gop to the Church, 


for removing ſcandalous or corrupt Per- 


fons, from the Uſe of the Sacraments, 
er Fellowſhip of Chriſtians, till they give 
clear Signs of their Repentance, and ſub- 
mit to ſuch Spiritual Puniſhments, by 
which theFleſh may be ſubdued, and the 


Spirit ſaved. This was truſted to Church- 
men, but chiefly, to Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 


\ 
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Every Biſhop was to have a 


Archdeacons, Deans, and any other ap- 
pointed for it by the Church. None 
ought to be excommunicated, but for 
their Obſtinacy in great Faults; but it 
was never to be gone about raſhly; and 
therefore the Judge who was to give 
it, was to have a Juſtice of Peace with 
him, and the Miniſter of the Pariſh 
where the Party lived, with two or 
three learned Presbyters, in whoſe Pre- 
ſence the Matter was to be examined, 


and Sentence pronounced; which was 


to be put in Writing. It was to be in- 
timated in the Pariſh where the Party 
lived, and in the neighbouring Pariſhes, 
that all Perſons might be warned to a- 
void the Company of him that was un- 


der Excommunication, and the Miniſter 
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was to declare what the Nature and 


Conſequences of Excommunication were, 
the Perſon ſo cenſured being cut off 
from the Body of Chriſt: After that, 
none was to eat, or drink, or keep 
Company with him, but thoſe of his 
own Family: Whoſoever did otherwiſe, 
if being admoniſhed, they continued in 
it; were alſo to be excommunicated. 
If the Perſon cenſured continued forty 
Days without expreſſing any Repentance, 
it was to bs certified into the Chancery, 
and a Writ was to iſſue for Taking and 
Keeping him in Priſon, till he ſhould 
become ſenſible of his Offences; and 
when he did confeſs theſe, and ſubmit- 


ted to ſuch Puniſhinents as ſhould be 


enjoined, the Sentence was to be taken 
off, and the Perſon publickly reconciled 
to the Church. And this was to take 
Place againſt thoſe, who, being con- 
demned for capital Offences, obtained 
the King's Pardon, but were notwith- 
ſtanding to be ſubject to Church Cen- 
ſures. | 


THEN follows the Office of ms. 


ing Penitents. They were firſt to ſtand 
without the Church, and deſire to be 
again received into it, and fo. to be 
brought in. The Miniſter was to de- 
clare to the People the Heinouſneſs of 
Sin, and the Mercies of God in the 
Goſpel; in a long Diſcourſe, of which 
the Form is there preſcribed : Then he 
was to ſhew the_People, that as they 
were to abhor hard'ned Sinners, ſo they 
were to receive, with the Bowels of 
true Charity, all ſincere Penitents: He 


was next to warn the Perſon, not to 


mock Gob and deceive the People by 


a feigned Confeſſion; he was thereupon 


to repeat, firſt, a general Confeſſion, 


and then more particularly to natne his 
Sin, and to pray to Gop for Mercy to 
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himſelf, and that none by his ill Ex- been ſo profuſe a Zeal for Superſtition, 
au ple might be defiled; and finally to | and ſo much Coldneſs in true Religion. 
beſeech them all to forgive him, and to He complains of many of the Clergy 
receive him again into their Fellowſhip: | who did not maintain Students at the 
Then the Miniſter was to ask the Peo- | Univerſities according to the King's In- 
ple, Whether they would grant his De- junctions; and that in Schools, and 


- which the Reader is 


lire; who were to anſwer, They would: 
- Then the Paſtor was to lay his Hand 
on his Head, and to abſolve him*from 
the Puniſhment of his Offences, and 
the Bond of Excommunication; and fo 

to reſtore him to his Place in the 
Church of Gor. Then he was to lead 
him to the Communion-Table, and there 
to offer up a Prayer of Thankſgiving to 
God for reclaiming that Sinner : For 


the other Titles they relate to the other 


Parts of the Law of thoſe Courts, for 
| referred to the 
Book itſelf. 5 f 

" Ho w far any of thoſe Things, 
chiefly the laſt about Excommunicati- 
on, may be yet brought into the 
Church, Dr. Burnet leaves to the Con- 
ſultations of the Governors of it, and 
of the two Houſes of Parliament. It 
cannot be denied, that Vice and Im- 
morality, together with much Impie- 
ty, have over-run. the Nation; and 
though the Charge of this is commonly 
caſt' on the Clergy, who certainly have 
been in too many Places wanting to 
their Duty; yet on the other Hand, 
they have ſo little Power, or none at 
all, by Law, to cenſure even the moſt 
publick Sins, that the Blame of this 
great Defect ought to lie more univer- 
fally on the whole Body of the Nation, 
that have made effectual Proviſion for 


the reſtraining of Vice, the making ill 


Men aſhamed of their Ways, and the 
driving them from the Holy Myſteries, 
till they, change their Cburſe of Life. 

THERE was another Thing propo- 
ſed this Year for the Correcting the great 
Diſorders of Clergymen, which were 

occaſioned by the extream ae and 
Poverty to which they were reduced. 
There were ſome Motions made about 
it in Parliament, but they took not Ef. 
fect; ſo one writ a Book concerning it, 
which he dedicated to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, then the Biſnop of Ely. He 
ſhewed, that without Rewards or En- 
couragements few would apply them- 
ſelves to the Paſtoral Function, and that 


thoſe in it, if they could not ſubſiſt 
by it, muſt turn to other Employments; 
ſo that at that Time, man Clergymen 


were Carpenters, and Taylors, and 
ſome kept Ale-houſes. It was a Re- 
proach on the Nation, that there had 


ther Tranſgreſſions, is 


3 
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Colleges, the poor Scholars Places were 


generally filled with the Sons of the 
Rich, and that Livings were moſt Scan- 
dalouſly ſold, and the greateſt Part of 
the Country Clergy were fo Ignorant, 
that they could do little more than 
read, But there was no Hope oWWoing 
any thing effectually for redreſſing ſo 


great a Calamity, till the King ſhould 


be of Age himſelf to ſet forward ſuch 


Laws as might again recover a compe- 


tent Maintenance for the Clergy. 
THIS Year, both Heath of Worce- 
ſter, and Day Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
were put out of their Biſhopricks. For 
Heath, it has been already ſaid, that 
he was put in Priſon for refuſing to con- 


ſent to the Book of Ordinations: But 


for Day, whether he refuſed to ſub- 
mit to the new Book, or fell into o- 
not known, 
Both theſe were afterwards deprived, 
not by any Court conſiſting of Church- 
men,. but by Secular Delegates, of 
whom three were Civilians, and three 
Common Lawyers, as King Edward's 
Journal informs us. Day's Sentence is 
ſomething ambiguouſly expreſſed in the 


Patent that Scory Biſhop of Rocheſter 


had to ſucceed him; which bears Date 
the 24th of May, and mentions his be- 
mg put there in the Room of George 
late Biſhop of that See, who had been 
deprived or removed from it: In June 
following, upon Hollbeach Biſhop of 
Eincoln's. Death, Taylour, that had 
been Dean of Lincoln, was made Bi- 
ſhop» This Year the Biſhoprick of Glo- 
ceſter was quite ſuppreſſed, and con- 
verted into an exempted Archdeacon- 
ry; and Hooper was made Biſhop of 
Worceſter. In the December before, 
Worceſter and Gloceſter had been uni- 
ted, by the Reaſon of their Vicinage, 


and their great Poverty, and that they 


were not very populous: So they were 
to be for ever after one Biſhoprick with 
two Titles, as Coventry and Litcb- 
field, and Bath and Wells were; and 
Hooper was made Biſhop af Worceſter 
and Gloceſter. But now they were put 
into another Method, and the Biſhop 
was to be called only Biſhop of Worce- 


ſter. In all the Vacancies of Sees, there 


were a great many of their beſt Lands 


taken from them: The Sees that before 


& ad 
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had been profuſely enriched, were now 
brought to ſo low a Condition, that it 
was ſcarce poſſible for the Bithops to 
ſubſiſt: And yet, if what was fo ta- 
ken from them had been converted in- 
to good Uſes, to the bettering the Con- 


dition of the Poor Clergy over Eng- 


land, it had been ſome Mitigation of 
{o heinous a Robbery ; but theſe Lands 


were ſnatched up by every hungry 


Courtier, who found this to be the 
eaſieſt Way to be ſatisfied in their Pre- 
tenſions; and the World had been ſo 
poſſeſſed with the Opinion of their ex- 


ceſſive Wealth, that it was thought 


they never could be made poor enough. 


THIS Year a Paſſage fell out, re- 


lating to Ireland, which gives Dr. Bur: 
net an Occaſion to look: over to the Af- 
fairs of that Kingdom. 


| ſelves with the Title of Lords of lre- 
land : Which King Henry the Viltth, 
in the 33d Year of his Keip n, had, in 
a Parliament there, hated into the 
Title of a Kingdom : But no ſpecial 
Crown or Coronation was appointed 
fince it was to follow the Crown of 
England. The Popes and the Empe- 
rors have pretended; that the confer- 
ring Titles of het, Dignity belong- 
ed to them. The Pope derived his 


Claim from whit our Saviour fard, 


That all Power in Heaven and in 
 Farth was given to him, and by Con- 
ſequence to his Vicar. 
zs being a dead Shadow of the Rem 
Empire, which Title, with the Deſig- 
nation of Cæſar, they ſtill contianet 
to uſe, and pretended, that as the Ro- 
man Emperors did antiently make | 


Kings, ſo they had ſtill the fame Right; 


thought becauſe thoſe Emperors made 
Kings in the Countries which were 
theirs by Conqueſt, it was an odd 
Stretch to infer, that thoſe who re- 
tained nothing of their Empire, but the 
Name, ſhould therefore make Kings in 
Countries that belonged not to them; 

and 'tis certain, that every intire or 
independent Crow or State may make 


for, or within itfelf what Titles they 
But the Authority the Crown | 


pleaſe. 
of England had in Ireland was not then 


ſo intire, as by the many Rebellions þ 
that have fallen out ſince, is now be- 


come. The Heads of the Clans and 
Names had the Conduct of all their ſe- 
veral Tribes, who were led on by 
then to What Deſigns they pleaſed; 
and though within the Engliſh Pale; 
thy bi hl was en and his Laws 


The Kings of 
England had formerly contented them 


would keep 


accordingly 


Seas, and met” with them, 
Wauchop, a Scotchman, who was the 
Biſhop of Armagh, of the Pope's ma- 
The Emperors, | 


executed almoſt as in England; yet 
the Native Irith were an uncivilized 
and barbarous Nation, and not yet 
brought under the Yoke; and for the 
greateſt Part of Ulſter, they were uni- 
ted to the Scots, and followed their 
Intereſts. 

THERE had been a Rebellion in 
the Second Year of this Reign, Bur 
Sir Anthony St. Leiger, then Deputy, 
being recalled, and Sir Edward Bel- 
linghame ſent in his Room, he ſub- 
died O-Canor, and O-More, that were 
the chief Authers of it; and not be- 
ing willing to put Things to Extremi- 
ties, when England was otherwiſe 
difir racted with Wars, he perſuaded 
them to accept of Penſions of 100]. 
a-piece; and fo they came in and liv'd 
in the Eneliſh Pale. But the Winter 
after, there was another Rebellion 
defigned in Ulſter, by ONeal, O- Don- 
nel, O- Docart, and the Heads of ſome 
other Tribes; Ay, 'who, fent to the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, to procure them 
Aſſiſtance from France, ard they 
up the Diſorders in Ire- 
lind. The Biſhop of Valence, being 
then in Scotland, was ſent by her to 
obſerve their Strength, that he inight 
zerſfuade the King of 
them. He croſſed the 
and with 


France to aff 


king, and who, though he was Blind, 
was yet eſteemed one of the beſt at 
Riding Poſt in the World. They ſect 
out all their Greatneſs to the French 
Biſhop, to engage him to be their 
Friend at the Court of France; but 
he ſeemed not ſo well ſatisfy'd of 
their Ability to do any great Matter; 
and ſo nothing followed on this. One 
Paſſage fell out Here, which will a 
little diſcover the Temper of that Bi- 
ſhop. When he was in 'O-Docart's 


| Houſe, he ſaw a fair Daughter of his, 


whom he endeavoured to have cor- 
rupted, but ſhe avoided him carefully. 
Two Engliſh Grey Fryars, that had 
fled ont of England from their Religi- 
on, and were there at that Time, ob- 
ſerving the Biſhop's Taclinztions, 
brought him an Engliſh Whore, whom 
he Kept for ſome Time. She one Night 
looking among his Things, found a 
Glaſs full of ſomewhat that was very 
Odoriferous, and poured it- all down 
her Throar'; which the Biſhog per- 
celving too Ute, fell into a moſt Molent 


Palſion; for it had” been prefentel to 
him 
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= him by Scliman, the Magnificent, at 
dis leaving that Court, as the richeh 


Balm in Egypt; and was valued at 
2000 Crowns. The Biſhop was in 


ſuch a Rage, that all the Houſe was 


| 


| 


diſturbed with it; whereby he di- 


covered both his Lewdneſs and Paſſion 
at once. This is related by one that 


was then with him, and was carried 
over by him to be a Page to the Scotch 
Queen. Sir James Melvil, who lived 
long in that Court, under the Conſta- 
ble of France, and was afterwards 
much employed by the Prince Elector 
Palatine in many Negotiations; and 
coming Home to his own Country, was 


Tent on many Occaſions to the Court 


of England, where he lived in great 


Eſteem. He, in his old Age writ a 
Narrative of all the Affairs that him- 
ſelf had been concerned in, which is 
one of the beſt and perfecteſt Pieces of 
that Nature. The Original is yet ex- 
tant under his own Hand in Scotland. 
But to return to Ireland. Upon the 
Peace made with France and Scot- 
land, Things were quieted there; and 
Sir Anthony St. Leiger was in Auguſt 
1550, again ſent over to be Deputy 


there. For the Reformation, it made 


but a ſmall Progreſs in that Kingdom. 


It was received among the Engliſh, 


but not any Endeavours were uſed to 
bring it among the Iriſh, This. Year 
Bale was ſent into Ireland, He had 
been a buſy Writer upon all Occaſions, 
and had a great deal of Learning, but 
wanted Temper, and did not write 
with the Decency that became. a Di- 
vine, or was ſuitable to ſuch Matters: 
which it ſeems made thoſe who recom- 
mended Men to Preferment in this 
Church, not to think him ſo fit a Per- 
ſon to be employed here in England. 
But the Biſhoprick of Offery being 
void, the King propoſed him to be 
| ſent thither. So in Auguſt this Year 
Dr. Goodaker was ſent over to be Bi- 
| ſhop of Armagh, and Bale to be Biſhop 
of Oſſery. There were alſo two other, 
who were Iriſnmen, to be promoted. 
When they came thither, the Archbi- 
ſhop of Dublin intended to have conſe- 
crated them according to the old Pon- 


tifical ; for the new Book of Ordina- 


tion had not been yet uſed among 
them, Goodaker and the two others 
were eaſily perſuaded to it, but Bale 


abſolutely refuſed to conſent to it: 


Who being aflifted by the Lord Chan- 


990 was carried, that they ſhould 


be ordained according to the new 


\ 


by no antient Author, 


Book, When Bale went into his Dio- 
ceſe, he found all Things there in dark 


Popery; but before he could make an 


Reformation there, King Edward's 
Death put an End to his and all ſuch 
Deſigns. | CES TR 
IN England nothing elſe that had 
any Relation to the Reformation paſs'd 
this Year, unleſs what belongs to the 


Change made in the Order of the Gar- 


ter may be thought to relate to it, 
On the 23d of April the former Year, 
being St, George's-Day, a Propoſition 


was made to conſider the Order and 


Statutes, ſince there was thought to be 
a great deal of Superſtition in them ; 
and the Story upon which the Order 
was founded, concerning St. George's 
fighting with the Dragon, looked like 
a Legend formed in the darker Ages, 
to ſupport the Humour of Chivalry, 
that was then very high in the 
World. And as the Story had no great 
Credibility in itſelf, ſo it was deliver'd 
0 Nor was it 
found that there had been any ſuch 

Saint; there being among antient Wri- 
ters none mentioned of that Name, but 
George of Alexandria, the Arrian Bi- 
ſhop, that was put in when Athana- 
ſius was baniſhed. Upon this Motion 
in the former Lear, the Duke of So- 


merſet, the Marquis of Northampton, 


and the Earls of Wiltſhire, and War- 


| wick, were appointed to review the 
Statutes of the Order, 


So this Year 
the whole Order was changed; and the 
Earl of Weſtmoreland and Sir Andrew 
Dudley, who were now to be inſtall'd, 
were the firſt that were received ac- 
cording to the new Model, The Pre- 
amble of which ſets forth the noble 
Deſign of the Order, to animate great 


Men to gallant Actions, and to aſſoci- 
[ate them into a Fraternity, for their 


better Encouragement and Aſſiſtance; 
but ſays, it had been much corrupted 


by Superſtition, therefore the Statutes 
of it were hereafter to be theſe. 


Ir was no more to be called the Or- 
der of St. George, nor was he to be 
eſteemed the Patron of it; but it was 


to be called the Order of the Garter. 


The Knights of this Order were to 


wear the Blue Ribond or Garter as 
formerly; but at the Collar, inſtead 


of a George, there was to be on one 
Side of the Jewel, a Knight carrying 


a Book upom a Sword Point, on the 


Sword to be written, Protectio, on the 


Book, Verbum Dei; on the Reverſe, 
a Shield, on which ſhould be written 


Fe; 
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Fides; to expreſs their Reſolution both 
with offenſive and defenſive Weapons 
to maintain the Word of Gop. 
this was'repealed by Queen Mary, and 
ſo the old Rules took Place again, and 
do ſo ſtill, This Defign ſeems to have 
been chiefly, intended, that none but 
thoſe of the Reformed Religion might 
be capable of it; ſince the adhering to, 
and ſtanding for the Scriptures, was 
then. taken to be the diſtinguiſhing 
CharaQter between the Papiſts and the 
Reformers, PETS 
THÞ1s is the Sum of what was ei- 
ther done, or deſigned, this Year, with 
relation to Religion. As for the State, 
there was a ſtrict Enquiry made of all 
who had cheated the King in the Sup- 


preſſion of Chantries, or in any other 


Thing that related to Churches; from 
which the Viſitors were believed to 
have embezzeled much to their own 
Uſes, and there were many Sutis in 
the Star-Chamber about it. Moſt of 
all theſe Perſons had been the Friends 
or Creatures of the Duke of Somerſet; 
and the Enquiry after theſe Things 
ſeems to have been more out of Hatred 
to him, than out 'of any Deſign to 
make the King the richer by what 
ſhould be recovered for his Uſe. But 
on none did the Storm break more ſe- 
verely than on the Lord Paget. He 
had been Chancellor of the Dutchy of 
Lancaſter, and was charged with ma- 
ny Miſdemeanors in that Office, for 
which he was fined in 6000 l. But 
that which was moſt ſevere, was, that 
on St. George's-Eve, he was degraded 
from the Order of the Garter, for di- 
vers Offences ;, but chiefly, becauſe he 
was no Gentleman, neither by Fa- 
ther's Side nor Mother's Side. His 
chief Offence was his geateſt Virtue. 
He had been on all Occaſions a con- 
ſtant Friend to the Duke of Somerſet: 
For which the Duke of Northumber- 
land hated him mortally, and ſg got 


his own Son. This was much cenſur'd, 
as à barbarous Action, that a Man who 
had fo long ſerved the Crown in ſuch 
publick Negotiations, and was now of 


no meaner Blood than he was when 


King Henry firſt gave him the Order, 


ſhould be fo diſhonoured, being guil- 


ty of no other Fault, but what is com- 
mon ſto moſt Courtiers, of enriching 
himſelf at his Maſter's Coſt ;Yfor which 
his Fine was fevere enough for the Ex- 
0 But the Duke of Northum- 
derland was a Perſon ſo given vp to Vio- 
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lence and Revenge, that an ordinary 
Difgrace did not ſatisfy his Hatred. 

8 1ER, Anthony St. Leiger, another 
Knight of the Order, was at the ſame 
Time accuſed, upon Complaint ſent 
from the Archbiſhop of Dublin in Ire- 
land, for ſome high Words that he had 
uſed. But theſe being examined, he 
was cleared, and admitted to his Place 
among the Knights of the Garter; Ma- 
ny others that were obnoxious came in, 
upon this violent Proſecution, to pur- 
chaſe the Favour of Northumberland, 
who was much ſet on framing a Parlia- 
ment to his Mind, and ſo took thoſe 
Methods which he thought likelieſt to 
work his Ends. It being ordinary for 
Men of inſolent and boiſterous Tem- 
pers, who are generally as abje& when 


they are low, as they are puff'd up 


with Proſperity, to meaſure other Peo- 
ple by themſelves : Therefore, know- 
ing that the Methods of Reaſon and 
Kindneſs would have no Operation on 
themſelves, and that Height and Seve- 
rity are the only Ways to ſubdue them, 
they uſe that ſame Way of gaining 0- 
thers which they find moſt effectual 
with themſelves, | 

THIS Year the King went on, in 
Paying his Debts, Reforming the Coin, 
and other Ways, that might make the 
Nation great and wealthy, And one 
great Project was undertaken; which 
has been the chief Beginning and Foun- 
dation of the great Riches, and Strength 
of Shipping, to which this Nation has 
attained ſince that Time. From the 


9 


Days of King Henry the Illd the Free 


Towns of Germany, who had aſſiſted 


him in his Wars, obtained great Privi- 


leges in England: They were made a 
Corporation, and lived together in the 
Still-Yard, near the Bridge. They had 
in Edward the IVth's Tune .been 
brought into ſome Trouble, for carry- 
ing their Privileges: further than their 


Charter allowed them; and ſo Judg- 
him to be degraded to make Way for | 


ment was given that they had forfeited 
it, but they redeemed themſelves out 
of that, by a great Preſent which they 
made to the King. That which chiefly 


they, trading in a Body, were not only 
able to take the Trade out of all other 
Ferſons Hands, by underſelling them, 


but they had always a great Stock of 


Money; and ſo when the Government 
was in a Streight, they were ready, 
upon a good Security, to lend great 
Sums: And on leſſer Occaſions could 


obtain the Favour of a States - man by 


Qqq 
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the Preſents they 'made him. But now 
Trade was 8 d much above what it 
had been, and the Court's becoming 
more magnificent than formerly, there 
was a greater Conſumption, particular- 
ly of Cloth, than had ever been known. 
The Diſcovery of the Indies had raifed 
both Trade 4e Navigation, ſo that 
there was à quicker Circulation of the 
Wealth of the World, than had deen 
in former Ages. 

ANT WE RP, and Hamburg, lying 
both conveniently, the one in the 
Mouth of the Elb, and the other near 
the Mouth of the Rhine, which were | 


the two greateſt Rivers that fell into 
the Seas, the Merchants of thoſe two 


Cities at that Time had the chief Trade 
of the World. The Engliſh began to 
look on thoſe Eaſterlings with Envy. 


All that was Imported, or Exported, 


came for the moſt Part in their Bottoms: 
All Markets were in their Hands; ſo 
that Commodities of foreign Growth 
were vented by them in England, and 
the Product of the Kingdom was bought 


up by them; and all the Nation being 


teh ſet much on Paſture, they had 
much advanced their ManufaQure: in- 
ſomuch that their own Wool, 
had been formerly wrought at Antwerp, 


was now made into Cloth in England, 
which the Still-Tard Men obtained 


Leave to ao away. At firſt they 
ſhipped” not above eight Cloths in a 
Vear, after that an Hundred, then a 


T houſand, then fix Thouſand; but this 
laſt Lear there was ſhipped in their. 


and not above 
others that Traded within 


Name 4 
1100 by all 
Eng End. 


4 Cloths; 


5 HE "Merchant Adventurers: und | 


they! ould not hold out, unleſs: this. 
Company wis broke: So they 
their Comp! 
Beginning 


laint ag zainſt them in the 
of | this Pe, to which the |: 
Still-Yard Men made Anſwer, and W 
hh lied/' Upon this; the Couneil made 
2 Herze dien the Charter was broken, 
ande diolved the Company. Thole 
GK thbjirs 8, and Lubeck, andthe Re. 
gent df Flanders, ſolieited the Couneil 
; 21 bee "this" redreſſedg but im vain: 


For "yh e Advantage the Nation wis to 
Made by. it, was t00 Vifidle to admitlef 
An Welten But the Deſſgu of 
Trade being thus fot on Fbot; ansther 
"PH f 4 higher Nature followed it. 
PR 555 was: now Bet un between the 
A . rand the King f France. „And 
with the Perſecution raiſed 


| ad al! tar lane pa 
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1. 
} 


— 


cn 
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Doctrine of the Proteſtants, made many 
there think of changing their Seats. It 
was therefore propoſed here in England, 
to open a free Trade, and to appoint 
ſome Mart T owns, that ſhould have 


couraging Merchants to live in them, 
and ſhould be eafier in their Cuſtoms 
than they were any where elſe. South- 


the two fitteſt Places. And for the 
Advantages and Diſadvantages of this 
Deſign, the young King had ballanced 
the Matter exactly; for there is a large 
Paper all written with his own Hand, 


Sides. But his Death, and Queen Ma- 
ry's Marrying the Prince of Spain, ut 
an End to this Project; tho' all the 
Addreſſes her Husband made, ſecond- 
ing the Deſires of the Eaſterlings, 


of that Company again. 
THr1s Summer, Cardan, the great 
Philoſopher of that Age, paſſed thro 


on the Account of Hamilton, Arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, who Was then 
deſperately fick of a Droply. Cardan 
cured him of his Diſeaſe; but being a 
Man much converſant both in Aﬀizo- 
logy, and Magick, as himſelf profeſ- 
| ſed, he told the Archbiſhop, that 3 
he had at preſent ſaved his Life, 

he could not change his Fate, for he 
was to die on a Gallows. In his go- 


traordinary Parts and Virtues ſo nar- 


| writ | afterwards of him, with great 
Aſtoniſhment, as being the moſt won⸗ 
derful Perſon he had ever ſeen,” © 
= TI Mention of the Scotch Arch- 
bill 
now to the Affairs of Scotland. The 
Queen had paſſed through England 
froin France to Scotland laſt Lear. 
wy Paſſage ſue was treated Fn 
ing with all chat Reſpect that one 
ergwned Head could pay to another. 
The Particulars dte in his Journal, 


be came Home; ſhe ſet herſelf much 
"t 
the Government, that it might be put 
in her Hands,” to which hie, being a 
ſoft Man, was the more eaſi 


becauſd his Brother, who! had great 


* Land 


and need not be recited: here. When 


y induced, | 
Fower'o ofer danke * 1 al viclent 


greater Privileges and Securities for En- 


ampton for the Cloth Trade, and Hull 
for the Northern Trade, were thought 


containing What was to be ſaid on both | 


could never prevail to the ſetting up 


England. He was brought from Italy 


— 


ing through England he waited on 
King Edward, where he was fo enter- 
tained by him, and obſerved his ex- 


rowly, that on many Occaſions he 


's Sickneſs leads the Author 


In 


o perſuade the Governor to lay down 


bout it. 


none but a 


and ambitious Man, was then ſo ſick, 
that there was no Hope of his Life. 
He had alſo received Letters from 
France, in ſuch a Stile, that he ſaw 


he muſt either lay down the Govern- 


ment, or not only loſe the Honour and 


| Penſion he had there, but be forced to 


ſtruggle for what he had in his own 
Country. Whether the French under- 
ſtood any thing by their Spies in the 
Court of England, that it had been 
propoſed there to perſuade him to pre- 


tend to the Crown, and were there- 


fore the more earneſt to have the 


Government out of his Hands, Dr. 


Burnet ſays he does not know; but 


tho' he had ſeen many hundred Let- 


ters that paſſed in thoſe Times between 


England and Scotland, he could not 


find, he ſays, by any of them, that 
he ever entered into any Treaty a- 
I x ſeems his baſe Brother had ſome 
Thoughts of it. For when he was ſo 
far recovered that he could enquire af- 
ter News, and heard what his Bro- 


ther had done, he flew out in a Paſſi- fol 
| Trax Queen- Mother of Scotland 


on, and called him a Beaſt for parting 
with the Government, ſince there was 
Laſs between him 
and the Crown. Dr. Burnet ſets down 
his own Words, leaving a Space void 
for an Epithet he uſed of the young 
Queen, ſcarce decent enough to be men- 
tioned. There had been a great Conſul- 
tation in France what to do with the 
Queen of Scotland. Her Unkles preſſed 
the King to marry. her to the Dau- 
phin: For thereby another Kingdom 


would be added to France, which 
would be a perpetual. T horh in the 


Side of England; ſhe had alſo ſome 
Proſpect of ſucceeding to the Crown 
of England;; ſo that on all Accounts it 
ſeemed the beſt Match in Europe, for 
the Dauphin. But the wiſe Conſtable 
had obſerved, that the Spaniards loſt 
by their Dominions that lay ſo remote 
from the chief Seat of their Govern- 
ment z though theſe were the richeſt 


Countries in Europe; namely, Sicily, 


Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands; 
and wiſely apprehended that France 
might fuffer much more, by the Ac- 


* 


celſion of ſuch a; Qrowh, which not 


only was remote, but where alſo the 
Country was poor, and the People 
not eaſily governed. it would be a 
vaſt Charge to them, to ſend Navies, 


and to pay Armies there: The No- 


bility might when tfley. wou d, by 


/ g 


1 


Confederating ,with England; either 
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ſhake off the French Government, or 


put them to a great Expence to keep 
it: So that whereas Scotland had been 


hitherto, by a Penſion, and ſometimes 
by a little Aſſiſtance, kept in a perpe- 


tual Alliance with France, he appre- 


hended by ſuch a Union it might be- 
come their Enemy, and a great' Weight 
on their Government. This the Con- 
ſtable preſſed much, both out of his 
Care of his Maſter's Intereſt, and in 


Oppoſition to the Houſe of Guiſe. He 


adviſed the King rather to marry her 
to ſome of be, of whom he 
was well aſſured, and to ſend her 
and her Huſband home into Scotland; 
by which Means the perpetual Amity 
of that Kingdom might be preſerved on 
eaſy Terms. But the King was ſo poſ- 
ſeſſed with the Notion of the Union 
of that Crown to France, that he gave 
no Ear to this wiſe Adviſe, thinking 
it flowed chiefly from the Hatred and 
Enmity which he knew the Conſta- 
ble bore the Family of Guiſe. This 
the Conſtable himſelf told Melvill. 


being poſſeſſed of the Government, 
found two great Factions in it. The 
Head of the one was the Archbiſhop, 
who now recovering, and finding him- 
ſelf neglected, and the Queen govern'd 
by other Councils, ſet himſelf. much 
againſt her, and drew the Clergy for 
the moſt Part into his Intereſts. . The 
other Faction was of thoſe. who hated 
him, and them -both, and inclined to 
the Reformation. They ſet up the 
Prior of St. Andrew's, who was their 


| young Queen's natural Brother, as 


their Head; and by his Means offered 
their Service to the Queen now made 


Regent: They offered that they would 


agree With her to ſend the Matrimo- 
mal Crown to the Dauphin, and con- 
ſent to the Union of both Kingdoms; 
only they deſired her Protection froni 
the Violence of the Clergy, and that 
they might have ſecretly, Preachers in 


their Houſes to inſtruct them in the 


Points of Religion. This Offer the 


: 4q + R * 
Queen readily accepted of, and, fo. by 


their -Aſliſtance carried Things till 
near the End of her Kegency, with 


. : 


- I J. an 
great Moderation and Diſcretion. And 


now the Affairs of Scotland were put 
in a Channel, in Which they held 
long ſteady and quiet, till about! fix 
Years, after this, that upon. the Peace, 


wicht ine King of Spa there wete cry- 


| 


belleſſed the Billiop with a firm Conh: 
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el Councils laid down in France, and 
from thence ſent over into Scotland, 

for extirpating Hereſy. | 


5 . 


The Rzroxmanrron of the 


burg, with the other dark Paſſages 
concerning him, made the Emperor 


| conceive at laſt a Jealouſy of him, and 


As for the Affairs of Germany, 
there was this Year a great and ſudden 
Turn of Things there, with which 
the Emperor was ſurprized by a ſtrange 
Bupineneſs, that proved as fatal to him, 
as it was happy to the Empire; tho* 
all the World beſides ſaw it coming on 
him. Upon the Delivery of Magde- 
burg, Maurice of Saxe's Army, pre- 
tending there was an Arrear due to 
them, took up their Winter Quarters 
near Saxe, in the Dominions of ſome 
Popiſh Princes; where they were very 
unwelcome Gueſts. The Sons of Land- 
grave, being required by their Father, 
preſſed the Duke of Saxe on his Ho- 
nour, to free their Father, or to be- 
come their Priſoner in his Room, ſince 
they had his Faith for his Liberty: So 
he went to them, and offered them 
his Perſon ; but tho he did not truſt 
them with his whole Deſign, yet he 
told them ſo much that they were wil- 
ling to let him go back, The Empe- 
ror's Counſellors were allarmed with 
what they heard from all Hands. And 
the Duke of Alva (well known after- 
wards by his Cruelties in the Nether- 
lands) adviſed him to ſend for Mau- 
rice to come and giv: 
Il thoſe. ſuſpicious Paſſages, to take 
the Army out of his Hands; and to 
take ſuch Securities from him, as 
might clear all the Jealouſices, for 
which his Carriage had given great 
Cauſe, But the Biſhop of Arras was 
on the other Hand fo aſſured of him, 
that he ſaid, the giving him any Suſpi- 
cion of the Emperor's Diſtruſt might 
really engage him into ſuch Deſigns ; 
and that ſuch deep Projects as they 
heard he was in, were too fine Con- 
ceeits for Dutch drunken Heads, He 
alſo aſſure them he had two of his 
Secretaries in Penſion, ſo that he was 
advertiſed of all his Motions. But 
the Duke of Saxe came to know that 
thoſe, his Secretaries, were the Empe- 
_ ror's Penſioners ; and diſſembled it fo 
well, that he treated them in all Ap- 
pearance with more Confidence than 
5 : He held all his Conſulta- 
tions in their Preſence, and ſeemed to 
open bis Heart ſo to them, that the 


dence of his Sincerity and Ste 


to the Emperor's latereſts, Yer his 


4 


give an Account of 


2 


he writ for him to come and clear 
himſelf: Then he refined it higher; 
for having left Orders with the Officers 
whom he had made ſure to him, to 
follow with the Army in all the Haſte 
they could; he himſelf took Poſt, with 
as {mall a Train as his Dignity cou'd 
admit of, and carried one of thoſe 
corrupted Secretaries with him; but 
on the Way complained of Pains in 
his Side, ſo that he could not hold on 
his Journey; but ſent for ward his Se- 
cretary, who gave fuch an Account of 
him, that it, together with his coming 
ſo readily a great Part of his Way in 
ſo ſecure a dion; image the Empe- 
for now lay down all his former Diſ- 
truſts, The Emperor writ to Trent, 
and to many other Places, that there 
was no cauſe of Fear from Maurice. 
Maurice, to colour the Matter more 
ng: canon had ſent his Ambaſſadors 
to Trent, and had ordered Melanc- 
thon, and his other Divines, to follow 
them ſlowly, that aſſoon as the ſafe 
Conduct was obtained, they might go 
on and defend their Doctrine. 
UyroN their coming to Trent, 
and propoſing their Deſires, that all 
might be again conſidered, the Legates 
rejected the Propoſition with much 


Scorn. The 3 Ambaſſadors 
and Prelates preſſed that they might 
be well received. The Archbiſhop of 
Toledo ſhew ed how much Chriſt had 
born with the Scribes and Phariſees; 
and that in Imitation of him, they 
ought to leave nothing undone that 
might gain upon them. So it was re- 
folved, that the Council ſhould make 
a Proteſtation, that the Uſage they 
gave them was out of Charity, which 
is above all Law; ſince it was againſt 
the Decretals to have any Treaty with 
profeſſed Hereticks. At the ſame Time 
the Imperialiſts dealt no leſs earneſtly 
wich the Ambaſſadors: from the Pro- 
teſtant ep not to = too 8 
at once, but to go on by Degrees; an 

aſſured them 0 Bp leſ· 
ſen the Pope's Greatneſs as much as 
they had. The Ambaſladors firſt Sten 
was to be for obtaining a ſafe Conduct. 
They excepted to that which the 
Council had given, as different from 
that the Council of Bafil had ſent to 
the Bohemians, in four material Points. 


| 


* 


dees for the Torn af My 


: 


f 


The Firſt was, That their 12 
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have a deciſive Voice. Second, That 


all Points ſhould be determined accord- 
ing to the Scriptures; and according to 
the Fathers, as they were conformable 
to thoſe. The Third, That they ſhould 
have the Exerciſe of their Religion with- 
in their own Houſes. Fourth, That 
nothing ſhould be done in Contempt of 
their Doctrine. So they deſired that 
the ſafe Conduct might be Word for 
Word the ſame with that of Baſil. 
Bor the Legates abhorred rhe Name 
of that Council, that had endeavoured 
ſo much to break the Power of the 
Popedom, and had conſented to that 
extraordinary ſafe Conduct, only to 
unite Germany, and to gain ney 
ſuch Compliance to be of their Side 
againſt the Pope: Yet the Legates pro- 
miſed to conſider of it. The Ambaſſa- 
dors were received in a Congregation, 
which differed from a Seſſion of the 
Council, juſt as a Committee offh whole 
Houſe of Parliament, differs from the 
Houſe, when ſet aceording to its Forms. 
They began their Speech with this Sa- 
lutation, Moſt Reverend and Moſt 
Mighty Fathers and Lords; they added 
a cold - Compliment, and deſired a ſafe 
Conduct. At this Time the Pope, hear- 
ing that the Emperor was reſolved to 
bring on the old Deſigns of ſome Coun- 
cils for leſſening his Greatneſs, and that 
the Spaniſh Biſhops were much ſet on 
It, united himfelf to, France, and re- 
folved”to- break the Council as ſoon as 


it was poſſible; and therefore he or- 
dered the Legates to proceed in the 


Deciſion of the Doctrine, hoping that 
the Proteſtants would 'difpair of obtain- 
ing any Thing, and fo go away. So 
tlie ſafe Conduct they had deſired was 
not granted them, and another offered 
in its Room, containing full Security 
for their Perſons. Upon this Security, 
ſuch as it was, Divines came both from 
Wirtenberg, and the Town of Stras- 
burg: But as they were going on to 
treat of Matrimony, the War of Ger- 
many broke out, and the Biſhops' of 
the Empire, with the other Ambaſſa- 
- dors, ' immediately went home. The 
Legates laid hold on this ſo readily, 


that though the Seffion was to have | ( 


been held on the 2d of May, they 
called au extraordinary one on the 28th 
of April, and ſuſpended the Council 

for two Years, n 


Tur KE had been a great Expeda- 
tion over Chriſtendom ? ſome conſi- 
derable Event of :a General Council 
for many Years: , The Biſhops and 
. "No 5 | 
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Princes had much defired it, hoping it 
might have brought the Differences a- 


Abuſes, which had been long com- 
plained of, and were ſtill kept up by 
the Court of Rome, for the Ends of 
that Principality that they had affum'd 
in ſacred Things. The Popes, for the 


ſame Reaſons, were very apprehenſive 
of it, fearing that it might have leſſen- 


ed their Prerogatives; and by cutting 
off Abuſes, that brought in a great 
Revenue to them, have abridged their 
Profits: But it was, by the Cunaing of 
the Legates, the Difſentions of Princes, 
the great Number of poor Italian Bi- 
ſhops, and the Ignorance of the great- 
eſt Part of the other, fo managed, 
that inſtead of compoſing Differences 
in Religion, Things were ſo nicely de- 
fined, that they were made irreconcile- 
able. All thofe Abuſes, for which 
there had been nothing but Practice, 


now, by the Proviſo's, and Reſerva- 


the Roman See, made warrantable, So 
that it had in all Particulars an Iſſue 
quite contrary to what the ſeveral Par- 
ties concerned had expected from it, 


of the Humour of deſiring any more 
General Councils, 2s they e accuſtom- 
ed to call them. The Hiſtory of that 
Council was writ with as much Life, 
Beauty, and Authority, as had been 
ever ſeen in any humane Writing, by 
Fryar Paul, of Venice, within half an 


ed; when rhe Thing was yet freſh in 
Mens Memories, and many were alive 
who had been preſent; and there was 
not one in that Age that engaged to 
write againſt it: But about 40 Years 
after; when Father Paul, and his 


ers he writ, were dead; Pallavicini, a 
Jeſuit, who was made a Cardinal, for 
this Service, undertook to anſwer him, 
by another Hiſtory of that Council, 


Cas lie tells us) of fome Journals and 
Memorials of ſuch as were preſent, 
which he perufed; and cites upon all 
Occaſions. We ſee tliat Rome hath 
been in all Ages ſo good at Forging 
thoſe Things which might be of Ule 


to truſt that Shop of falſe Wares in 


ER ST 


| mong Divines to a happy Compoſure; 
and have ſettled a Reformation of thoſe 


which in many Matters of Fact, con: 
tradicts Father Paul; upon the Credit 


and 
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and that much queſtioned before, were 


tions, excepted for the Priviledges of 


and has put the World, ever ſince, out 


Age of the Time in which it was end- 


Friends who knew from what Vouch- 


to its Intereſts, that we know not how 


25 : 
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Things 


nuineneſs 
of any of the Materials, out of which 


the jeſuit compoſed his Work. But as 
for the main Thread of the Story, 
both his and Father Paul's Accounts 
do ſo agree, that whoſoever compares 
them, will clearly ſee that all theſe: 
Things were managed by Intrigues and 


ſecret Practiſes; ſo that it will not be 


eaſy for a Man of common Senſe, after 
he has read over Pallavicini's Hiſtory . 
to fancy that there was any extraor- 
dinary Influence of the Hol GHOST 
hovering over and directing their Coun- 


cils. And the Care they took for pal- 


_ liating all the Corruptions, then com- 
ö Ries of, was ſo apparent, that their 


iſtorian had no other Way by which 


o *% : 


to excuſe it, but to ſet up a new Hy- 
potheſis, which a French Writer ſince 


has wittily called the Cardinal's New 
Goſpel, © That there muſt be a Tem- 


that all Things which ſupport that 
Principality are to be at leaſt tole- 
rated, tho they be far contrary to 


the Primitive Patterns, and to the 


«- firſt. Delivery of the Goſpel by 
* Chriſt and his Apoſtles, That which 
„was then ſet up, he accounts a State of 


& Infancy, to which Milk was proper; 
but the Church being ſince grown to 


„its full 
are now neceſſary for the 
% Maintaining and Preſerving of it. 

Br to return to Maurice, he ha- 
ving poſſeſſed the Emperor with an in- 


tire Confidence in him, gathered his 
Army together, took Ausburg, with 
many other Imperial Cities; and diſ- 


placed the Magiſtrates which the Em- 
peror had put in them, and reſtored their 
old ones, with the baniſh'd Miniſters: 


So that every Thing began to put on 


a new Face. Ferdinand, King of the 
Romans, did mediate, both on his own 
Account, for the Turks were falling 
into Hungary; and on the Empires, for 


the King of France was come with a 
great Army to the Contines of the Em- 


pire; and the Conſtable, pretending 
that he only deſired Paſſage through 
the Tewn of Metz, entered it, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it. -Toul and Ver- 
dun fell alſo into his Hands; and the 


French were endeavouring to be ad- 


mitted into Strasburg. The Emperor 
was now in great Diſorder; he had no 


* 


ate and Strength, other 


4 
{ 


* 


certain concerning him. 
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And therefote it is not eaſy to be af. 


Misfortune, and the French were like to 
ſured of the Truth and 


gain Ground on his Hereditary Domi- 
nions. Being thus perplexed, and irre- 
ſolved, he did not fend a ſpeedy: An- 
wer to Maurice's Demands, which he 


had ſent by his Brother, for the ſetting 
of the Landgrave at Liberty, reſtoring 
the Freedoms of the Empire, and par- 
ticularly in Matters of Religion. But 


to loſe no Time the mean while, Mau- 


rice marched on to Inſpruck, where the 
Emperor lay; and ſurprized a Paſs to 
which he had truſted; ſo that he was 
within two Miles of him before he was 
aware of it. Upon this the Emperor 
roſe from Supper in great Haſte, and by 
Torch-light fled away to make his Eſ- 
cape into Italy. He gave the Duke of 
Saxe his Liberty; but he generouſly 
reſolved to follow him in this his Cala- 
mity; and perhaps he was not willing 
to owe his Liberty to his Couſin Mau- 


Tem- rice. Thus all that Deſign, which the 
“ poral Principality in the Church, 


Emperor had been laying ſo many Years, 
was.now. broken ff on a ſudden : He 
loſt. all the Advantages he had of his 
foriner Victories, and was forced to ſet 
the Priſoners at Liberty, and to call in 
the Proſcriptions; and in Concluſion, the 
Edict of Paſlaw. was made, by which 
the ſeveral Princes and Towns were 
ſecured. in the free Exerciſe of their 


* 


PTT 7 ˙ ²˙r-v!̃ſ mxꝓ ct 
H 1s Misfortunes redoubled on him: 
For, having made a Peace in the Em- 


| pire, he would, againſt all Reaſon, or 


Probability of Succeſs, . fit down before 
Metz. But the Duke of Guile defend- 
ed the Place ſo; againſt him, and: the 
Time of the Lear was ſo unſeaſonable, 
being in December, that after a great 
Loſs of Men, and vaſt Expence of 
Treaſure, he was forced to raiſe his 
Siege. From thence he retired into 
Flanders; where his Afflictions feized 
ſo violently on him, that for ſome Time 
he. admitted none to come near him: 
Some ſaid he was Frantick, others, 
that he was Sullen and Melancholly. 
The, Engliſh Ambattadors at. Bruſſel 
for many Weeks could learn nothing 
ſaid, he began to reflect on the Vanity 


of the World, when he, who had bu 


5 
8 
* 


a Year, before given Lau to Chriſten- 
dom, was now driven to ſo lo an Ebb, 


that as he had irrecoyerably loſt, all his 


> . Ly 


'Footing in Germany; fo. in all other 
| had no Things his Councils were unlucky. It 
Ariny about him; thoſe he had confi- was ne of the notableſt Turns of For: 


ded. in were declared againſt bim; his tune that had been in many Ages; and 


9 
* * 
d N 


own Brother was not ill pleaſed at his 
{ 81 fon 5 |; * 3 85 88 1 þ 


LY 


gave a great Demonſtration, both of an 


— 
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over-ruling Providence, that dilpoſes of 
all humane Affairs at Pleaſure, and of 
a particular Care that Gop had of the 
Alber dation, in thus recovering it, 
when it ſcemed gone without Hope 1 in 
Germany. Me 
Tarst Reflections made eas Andjitef: 
fions on his Mind, and were believed 
to have firſt poſſeſſed him with the De: 
ſign which not long after he put in 
Execution, of laying down his Crowns, 
and retiring to à private Courſe of 
Life. In his Retirement having Time 
to conſider Things more _ impartially, 
he was ſo much changed in his Opini- 
on of the Proteſtant Religion, tht he 
who hitherto had been a moſt violent 
Oppoſer of it, was ſuſpected of” being 
turned to it before he- died. 
Tus ended this Tear: In the 
next was the laſt and fatal Period of 
this young King's Life and Reign: The 
firſt Thing done in it, was, a Regula- 
tion of the Privy-Council, which was 
divided into ſo many Committees; and 
every one of theſe had its proper Work, 
and Days appointed for the Receiving 


theſe Things a Method was preſcribed 
to them, 'of which the Reader will ſee 
a fall Account in the Sixth Paper of 
thoſe that follow King Edward Jour- 
nal; which Paper, tho it is not all 
written with his" Hand,” as the others 
be, yet it is in ſo many Places inter- 
lined by him, that he ſeems to have 
conſideted it much, and been well 
pleaſed with it. His Second Parliament 
was opened on the tt of March. On 


the 6th of March it was moved in 
* ſufficiently ſerved by one Biſhop; 


the Houſe of Commons to give the 
King two Tenths and two Fifteenths, 
with a Sabfidy for two Years: It was. 
long argued at firſt, and at the paſſitg 
the Bill it was again argued; but" at 
laſt the Ve agreed to it. The 
Preamble of it is a long Accuſation of 
the Duke of Somerſet, for involyi 
the King in Wars, waſting his Treas 
ſure, engäging him in much Debt, em- 
baſing the Coin, and having given Oc 
calion to a moſt terrible Rebellion, In 
fine, conſidering the great Debt tlie 
King was' left in by nis Father, 
Loſs he put himſelf; to in the Reform 
ing the Coin, and they finding 
Temper to be ſet wholly on the Go 
of his Subjects, and not Enriching Him- 
ſelf; iter they! gide im rwe 
Tenths, und two Fiftebnths, with one 
Suhlidy for two ears? Whether the 


which is ſo ſtrange 
by thoſe who never read more than 


that Reaſon, 
count of it. 
amble, © That that Biſhoprick being 


then · void of a Prelate, ſo that the 
« Gift thereof was in the King's Plea- 


the | 
„ fore 


| Patents to erect the two new Biſhop- 


Debate ! in the Ho uſe o Commons was FF 


As. 


4841 inſt the Sußſi dies in this Aa, cr 
againſt the Preamble,” cannot be cer- 
tainly known; but it is probable the 
Debate at the Engroſſing the Bill was 
| about the' Preamble, which the Duke 
| of Northumberland and his Party were 
the more earneſtly ſet on, to let the 
King ſee how acceptable they were, 

and how hateful the Duke of Somer - 
ſet had been. The Clergy did allo, 

for an Expreſſion. of their Affection 
and Duty, give the King 68. in the 
Pound of their Benefices. There was 
alſo à Bill ſent down from the Lords, 

That none miglit hold any ſpiritual Pro- 
motion, unleſs he were either Prieſt or 
Deacon: But after the Third Reading 


it was caſt out. The Reaſon of it was, 


becauſe many Noblemen and Gentle- 


mens Sons had Prebends given them, 


on this Pretence, That tliey intended 


to fit themſelves by Study for entering 
into Orders; 


but they kept theſe, and 
never advanced | in their Studies: Upon 


which the Biſhops prevailed to have 
the Bill agreed to by the Lords, but 
could carry it no further. 

and Diſpatching of all Affairs. In all | 


ANOTHER Act paſſed for the 
Suppreſſing the , e of Durefme, 


the Title of it, that Dr. Buruet, for 
Fives a more full Ac. 


It is ſet forth in the Pre- 


« ſure; and the Compaſs of it being 
„ ſo large, extending to ſo many Shires 
* { fax diſtant, that it could not be 


A 


e and-fince the King, according to his 
„ Godly Diſpoſition, was deſirous to 
cc have God's Holy Word preached i in 


| e theſe Parts, which were wild and 


0 bar barous, for Lack of good Preach- 
“ ing, and good Learning; therefore 
e he 7 we to have two Bihopticks 7 


6 for tRat Dioceſe, tlie one at Dureſme, 


„which ſhould have 2000 Marks Re- 
e venue; and another at Newcaſtle; 


| &-whith ſhould have 100% Marks Re- 
and alſo to found a" Cathes 


. venue 
dra Church at Newcaſtle, with 2 
Deariry and Chapter, out of the Re- 


n we of the Biſhoprick : There- 
the Biſhop rick of Dureſme is 


* Utterly; pe and diſſowed, 
1 and.Authority is given for Letters 


„Hicks, together with tlie Deanry and 
4 Chapter : at Newcaſtle; with a * 
«& V1 


y miſ-repteſented 


8 


243 


— 


AY 


Cranmer refuſed. A meddle in it. 
ſiith he had ſeen the Commiſſion given 
IS by Queen Mary to ſome Delegates to 


| iracies 15 Offences, commuitred by Tonſtal, 


opt 


IX 4 
\ 


« and Chapter, and Cathedral, of. Du- 
8 reſme Toy ſuiter nothing by. this: 
* AR: 


it, will not appear to 
2 Thing as ſome Writers 
. it: For, whoſoever' underſtands 


the Value of old Rents, eſpecially ſuch 


as theſe were near the Marches of an 
Enemy, where the Service of tlie Te- | 


nants in the Wax made their Lands 


be ſet at very low. Rates, will Know, 
that 3000 Marks of Rent doing reſerv d, 


which could hardly be done under an - 
other Thouſand Marks there could not 
be ſo great a Prey of gas Biſhoprick as 
as been, imagined. Ridley, as him- 
ſelf writes in one at his Letters, was 
named to be Biſhop of Dureſme, being | 
one of the Mae of that Country; 
but the Thing never took Effect: For 
in May, and no ſooner, was. the Tem- 
poralty of the Biſhoprick turned into 
a County-Palatine, and given to the 
Duke of Northumberland ʒ but the 
King's Sickneſs, 
Death, made that and all the reſt of 
theſe. Deſi i2ns prove abortive... 
How () Tenſtal came to be de 515 
ved, Dr. Burnet ſays, he cannot 
ſtand, . It was for Miſpriſion of Fon 
ſon, and done by ſecular Men; 9 5 


examine it, in which it is ſaid, That 


the Sentence was given only by Lay- 
men; and that Tonſtal, being kept Pri- 
ſoner long 


in the Tower, was 5 ght 
to his Tig, in which he had er 


| Cou ofel aſbgned. him, nor convenient 


Time given him fox clearing himſelf; 


and that after divers Proteſtations, they 
had, notwithſtanding | his Appeal, de- 
pꝛived him of his Biſhoprick- He was 
not only tur ned out, but kept Priſon- 
er 


berty. 


8 Queen: Mary: ſet him at Li- 


AT; dhe. Euch of the Parlagons hes 


| King granted a, free bw jp concern-' 
| ing which,- 
. N whereas, At, e 


this is on! 5 e 
t : —— 
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Edward vi being iafinmel of p TE 
op of, 
urham; iſſued ont à Commiſſion dated the a of T7 
9 55 Lear of 1 Reign, to Sir 
uſtice, x, others, to inquire 21 oceed 
e the _ | ; : 


1 W 1 Kh ar ny 
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wh King 


2 


bs * 


WIE. N this Bill is | confilered, 
thar Diſſolution that, was deſigned by 
be ſo ſacrilegious 
ave repre- 


„ 


holmley; . 


— 


and ſoon after his 


J neceſſary, becauſe the, _ 
| beſides the Endowing of the Cathedral, 


| King 


a er n 10 of the 
« viſo that the Rights bf the Deanry 


that the Ads of Pardon muſt be paſſed 
without changing any Thing in them, 
the Commons, when they ſent up 
| this Act of Pardon. to the Lords, de- 
ſired that ſome Words wight be amend- 
ed in it; but it is not clear what was 
done; for that ſame Day the Acts were 
paſſed, and the Parliament was diſ- 
ſolved. 

IN it the Duke of Northumberland 
had carried this Point, That the Na- 
tion made a publick Declaration of 
their Diſlike * the Duke of Somer- 
ſet's Proceedings; which was the more 
had let 
fall Werds concerning his Death, by 
which he ſeemed to reflect on it with 
ſome concern, and looked on it as Nor- 
thumberland $'Deed.- But the AR had 

paſſed with ſuch Difficulty, that either 
E Duke did not . think " the Parlia- 
ment well enough. diſpoſed for him; or 
elſe he Wie totally to vary from 
the Meaſures of the Duke of Somer- 
ſet, who continued the ſame Parlia- 
ment long, whereas this that was open- 
ed on the Firſt was diflolved on the 
Laſt Day of Marc. 

VISITERS were ſoon after aodpinted 
to examine, what Church-Plate, Jew- 
els, and other Furniture, was in the 
Cathedrals and Churches ; and to 'com- 
pare their Account with the Inventories 
made in former Viſitations; and to ſee 
what was embezzelled, and how it was 
done. And becauſe- the King was re- 
7 | to have Churches and Cha- 
pels furniſned with that which was 
comely and convenient for the Admi- 
niſtration of the Sacraments; they were 
to give one or two Chalices of Silver, 

or more, to every Church, Chapel, or 
Cathedral, as their Diſcretions ſhould 
| dire&. them; and to diſtribute camely 
Furniture for the Communion-Table, 
and for Suxplices; and to ſell the reſt 
of the Linen, and give it to the Poor; 
and to ſell Copes, and Altar-Cloaths 
and deliver all the reſt of the Plate —1 
Jewels to the King's Treaſurer Sir Ed- 


mund Pecham. This is ſpitefully ur- 
$44 by by one of our Writers, who 110 


ve his Reader infet from it, that the 
was ill principled as to the Mat- 
ters of the Church, becauſe when this 
Order was given by him, he was now 


in the stk Year of his Age, But if 


all, Princes ſhould be thus judged by 
[21 Inſtructions that paſs under their 
Hands, they could be mote feverely 
4 cenfured than there is Cauſe... And for 


Gir Wo” 2 | 7 © 1 


the en * * is _— 
on 


on tlie We of this you ng Prince, 
which, as it was repreſented to him, 
Was only a Calling for the faperflaous 
Plate and cther Goods that lay in 

Churches, more for Pomp than Uſe; 
though the applying of it to common 
Uſes, except upon extream Neceflities; 
is not a Thing that can be' juſtified, 
yet it deſerved not ſo ſevere a Cenſure, | 
. eſpecially. the Inſtructions being ſigned 
by the King in his Sickneſs; in which 
it is not likely that he minded Affairs 
of that Kind inuch, but ſet his Hand 
eafity to ſuch Papers as the Council pre- 


pared Wr wm. © | 


Tus E Inftrutions were directed, 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Pre- 
ſident of the North; one among them 
belongs to Religion; that he and the 
other Counſellors, when there was at 
any Time Aſſemblies of People before 
them, ſhould perſuade them to be obe- 
dient chiefly to the Laws about Religi- 
on, and eſpecially concerning the Ser- 
vice ſet forth in their own Mother Ton- 
gue. There was alſo a particular Charge 
given them concerning the aboliſhed 
Power of the Biſhops of Rome; whoſe 
Abuſes they were by continual Incul. 

cation ſo to6 beat into the Minds of the 
People, that they might well apprehend 
them, and might ſee that thoſe Things 
were fad to them from their Hearts, 

and net from their Tongues only for 
Forin's Sake. They were allo to ſatisfy 
them about the Abrogation of many 
Holy-days appointed by che ſame Biſh- 
Op; who endeavoured to perſuade the 
World that he could wake Saints at his 
Pleaſure; which by leading the People 
to Idleneſs, gave C Occaſion to many 
Vices aud Thconvenientes. © Theſe In- 
itra&ions were given“ üäfter the Peace | 
was made with Scotland ; "otherwiſe 
there muſt have been a great” deal in 
them relating to the War; but the eri- 
tical Time of them Pr. Burnet faitly he | 
does not knuw- 

Tris Tear Harley: Tr "Re" Biſhop | 
of Hereford, inſtead of Skip, who died | 
laſt Lear; and he being the laſt of thoſe | 
who! Werd made ſo by Letters Patents, 
the Dr. gives tlie Reader the following 
Account of that Way of making Bi- 
ſhops. The Patents“ began with the | 
Mention of the Vacghey of the See, by 
Death, er Rewoval; upon whith the | 
Ribs, being inforwe@ of the good Qua- 
lifieations' of fuch's one, 'appoints- him 
be Biſhop, during bis natural Life, 

or 0 log 38 he Hutt behave himſelf | 
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deprive Miniſters, to boote Benefices, 
judge about Wills, name Officials, and 
Commiſſaries, enereife Eccleſi iſtical Ju- 
riſdiction, vifit the Clergy, inflict Cen- 
ſures, and punith ſcandalous Perſons, 


Epiſcopal Function that were found by 


Biſhops ; all which they were to exe- 
cute and do in the King's Name and 
Authority. After that in | the fame Pa- 
tent follows the Reſtitution of the 
Temporalties. The Day after, a Certi- 
ficate, in a Writ called a Significavit, 
was to be made of this, under the 
Great Seal, to the Archbiſhop, with a. 
Charge to conſecrate him. | 
THE firſt that had his Biſhoprick 
by the King's Patents was Barlow, who 
was removed from St. David's to Bath 
and Wells. They bear Date the third 
of February, in the ſecond Year of the 
| King's Reign; and ſo Ferrar, Biſhop of 
St. David's, was not the firſt, as ſome 
have imagined; for he was made Biſhop 
the firſt of, Auguſt that Year. This 
Ferrar was a raſh indifcreet Man, and 


* 


Prebendaries of St. David's He was 
made Biſhop upon the Duke of Somer- 
ſet's Favour to him; but laſt Year ma- 
ny Articles were obje&ed to him; ſome, 
as if he had incurred a Pramunire for 
acting in his Courts, not in the King“ 5, 
but his own Name, and ſome for n 

lecting his Charge; and ſome little 54 
decencies were objecked to him, as go- 
ing ſtrangely habited, travelling on foot, 


_ - — 


whiſtling impertinently, with - many 
other Things, which, if true, ſhewed 


in him much Weakneſs and F olly: The 
heavieſt Articles he denied; -yet he was 


{ſent into Wales to examine Witneſſes, 


He lay in Priſon till Queen Mary's 


ing afterwards for his Conkcience, when 
Morgan, who had been his chief: Ac- 
cuſer before on thoſe other Articles, be- 
ing then made his Judge, condemned 
him for his Hereſy; and made room 
for himſelf ta be Biſhop, by Burning 
him, did mu turn People's Cenſures 
from him upon his Suceeſſor. 1 
"B Y"theſe Letters Patents it is clear, 
that the Epiſeopal Function was ac- 
knowledged to 4 
went, and that-t he Perſon was no, other 
Way nathed by the King, than as Lay- 


well, giving him Power to ordain and 


. ; | . 


8 8 8 Biſhop 


and to do all the other Parts of + the 


drew upon himſelf the Diſlike of the 


kept in Priſon, and Commiſſioners were 


e of divine Appoint: 


Patrons preſente d to. ute 3 1 the 


the Word of Gop to be committed to 


* 
— 


who took many Depoſitions againſt him. 


Time; and then he was kept in on the 
Account of his Belief; but his Suffer - 
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it, was repealed by the 1. 


N 
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cute that Function which was to be de- 


rived to him by Impoſition of Hands. 


Therefore here was no Pretence for de- 
nying, that ſuch Perſons were true Bi- 


ſhops, and for ſaying, as ſome have 
done, that they were not from Chriſt, 


but from the King. 


Deo this Occaſion it will not be 
improper to repreſent to the Reader 
how this Matter ſtands, according to 


Law at this Day, which is the more 
neceſlary, becauſe ſome ſuperficial Wri- 
ters have either miſunderſtood, or miſ- 


repreſented it. The Act that autho- | would enter into a new League with 


rized thoſe. Letters Patents, and requi- 
red the Biſhops to hold. their Courts 1n 
the King's Name, was repealed both 


by the 1. Mar. Chap. 2. and 4 and 2 


Phil. and Mary, Chap. 8. The latter 
of . theſe, that repealed only a Part of 
| iz. Chap. 
I. and the former by the 1. Jac. Chap. 
25, So ſome have argued, that ſince 
thoſe Statutes which repealed this Act 


of Edward the 6th. 1. Par. Chap. 2. 


are ſince repealed, that it now ſtands 
in full Force. This ſeems to have ſome 


Colour in it, and ſo it was brought in Wat 
Queſtion in Parliament in the fourth | John Morriſon, with Inſtructions to 


Lear of King James; and great Debate 
being made about it, the King appoint- 
ed the two Chief Juſtices to ſearch in- 


to the Matter: They upon a flight En- 


quiry agreed, that the Statute of Edw. 


the VIth. was in Force by that Repeal; 


but the Chief Baron, and the other 


' Judges, ſearching, the Matter more 


? A, — * —— 
2 


© bo 
: j 


* 


—— 
” 


,; found that the Statute had 
been in Effect repealed by the firſt of 


Eliz. Chap. 1. Where the Act of the 
25 Hen. 8. concerning the Election. 
and juriſdiction of Biſhops, as former- 


ly they had exerciſed it, was revived z 
ſo that being in full Force, the Act of 
Edw, the VIth that repealed it, was 
thereby repealed. To this all the 
learned Men of the Law did then a- 


gree; ſo that it was not thought fo 


much as neceſſary to make an explana- 
rory-Law about it, the Thing being in- 
deed ſo clear, that it did not admit of 
any Ambiguity. | 
IN May this Year t 


bÞ King by his 


Letters Patents authorized all. School- | Fran eror 
Maſters to teach a new and fuller Ca- and the Engliſh Ambaſſadors could 


techiſm, compiled, as is believed, by 


r TRR 8 E are all the Paſſages in i | ; 
which the Church is concerned this | them. The 1 7 
Lear. The Foreign Negotiations were | 

Oh N 5 ö 8 Ty, N "Ho bs | 


e | 5 
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The RRFPORMATTON of - the 


Biſbop was legally authorized, in ſuch 
a Part of the King's Dominions, to exe- 


important; for how the Balance be- 
gan to turn to the French Side, there- 
fore the Council reſolved to mediate a 
Peace between the French and the Em- 
peror. The Emperor had ſent over an 
Ambaſlador in September laſt Year, to 
deſire the King would conſider the 
Danger in which Flanders was now, 
by the French King's having Metz, 
with the other Towns in Lorrain, . 
which did in a great Meaſure divide it 
from the Aſſiſtance of the Empire; 
and therefore moved, that according 
to the antient Leagues between Eng- 
land and the Houſe of Burgundy, they 


him. Upon this Occaſion the Reader 


will find how the Secretaries of State 


bred the King to the Underſtanding of 
Buſineſs, with Relation to the Studies 
he was then about: for Secretary Ce- 
cil ſet down all the Arguments for 
and againſt the Leagues, with little 
Notes on the Margin, relating to 
ſuch Topicks from whence he brought 
them; by which it ſeems the King 
was then learning Logick. This is 
the fifth of thoſe Papers after his 

Journal. 3 rp al 
IT was reſolved on to ſend Sir 


compliment the Emperor upon his 
coming into Flanders, and to make an 
Offer of the King's Aſſiſtance againſt 
the Turks, who had made great De- 
predations that Year both in Hyngary, 
Italy, and Sicily. If the Emperor 
ſhould, upon that, complain of the 
French King, and ſay, that he had 
brought in the Turks, and ſhould 
have asked Aſſiſtance againſt him, he 
was to move the Emperor to ſend over 
an Ambaſſador to treat about it, ſince 
he that was then Reſident in England 
was not very acceptable. Theſe In- 
ſtructions were ſigned in September, 
but not made Uſe of till January this 
Lear: And then new Orders were 
ſent to propoſe the King to be a Me- 
diator between France and the Empe- 
ror. Upon which, the Biſhop of Nor- 


d 


wich, and Sir Phil. Hobbey, were 
ſent over, to join with Sir John Mor- 
riſon; and Sir William Pickering, and 


Sir Thomas Chaloner, were ſent into 
France. In May the Emperor fell ſick. 


4 
* 


learn Nothing certainly concerning 
him; but then the Queen of Hungary, 
and the Biſhop. of Arras, treated with 
| of Arras com- 
trench had begun 


* 
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the War, had taken the Emperor's 
Ships at Barcelona, and robbed his 
Subjects at Sea, had {tired . up the 
Princes of Germany againſt him, had 
taken ſome of the Towns of the Em- 
pire from him, while the French Am- 
baſladors were all the while ſwearing 
to the Emperor, that their Maſter in- 
tended Nothing ſo much as to preſerve 
the Peace : So that now, although the 
French were making ſeveral Overtures 
for Peace, they could give no Credit 


to any Thing that came from them, 


In fine, the Queen and Biſhop of Ar- 


ras promiſed the Engliſh Ambaſſadors 


to let the Emperor know of the King's 
offering himſelf to mediate; and after- 


wards told them, that the Emperor 


delayed giving Anſwer till he was well 

enough to do it himſelf, _ , 
ON the 26th of May, the . Ambaſ- 

{adors writ over, that there was a Pro- 


ject ſent them out of Germany, of an 


Alliance, between the Emperor, Fer- 


dinand, King of the Romans, the 
King of England, and the Princes of 


the Empire. They did not deſire that 


the King ſhould offer to come into it 


of his own Accord; but John - Frede- 
rick of Saxe would move Ferdinand 


to invite the King into it, This Way 


they thought would give leaſt Jea- 
touſv. They hoped the Emperor 
would eaſily agree to the Conditions 
that related to the Peace of Germa- 


ny, ſinge he was now out of all Hopes 


of making himſelf Maſter of it. The 


Princes neither loved nor truſted him; 


but loved his Brother, and relied much 
on England : But the Emperor ha- 
ving - propoſed, . that the Netnerlands 
thould be included in the perpetual 
League of the Empire, they would 
not agree to that, unleſs the Quota's 
of their Contribution were much 
changed : For theſe Provinces were like 
to be the Seats of War, therefore 
they would not engage for their De- 
tence, but upon reciprocal Advantages. 
and eaſy Terms. Bank 
WEN the Engliſh Ambaſſadors in 
the Court of France deſired to know 
on what Terms a Peace might. be me-- 
diated, they found- they were much 


exalted with their Succeſs; ſo that 


(as they writ over on the iſt of May) 


they demanded the Reſtitution of Mi- 
lan, and the Kingdoms of Sicily, Na- 
ples, and Navarre, the Sovereignty of 
Flanders, Artois, and the Town of 
Toyrnay ;- they would alſo have Siena 
to bel reſtored to its Liberty, and 
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Metz, Toul, and Verdun, to continue | 
under the Protection of France, Theſe 
Terms the Council thought ſo unrea- 
ſonable, that, though they writ them 
over as News to their Ambaſſadors in 
Flanders, yet they charged them nor 
to propoſe them: But the Queen of 
Hungary asked them what Propoſitions 
they had for a Peace, knowing alrea- 
dy what they were ; and from thence 
ſtudied to inflame the Ambaſſadors, 
ſince it appeared how little the French 
regarded their Mediation, or the Peace 
of Chriſtendom, when they asked ſuch 
high and extravagant Things upon a 
little Succeſs, DS 
On the gth of June the Emperor 
ordered the Ambaſſadors to be brought 
into his Bed-Chamber, whither they 
were carried by the Queen of Hun- 
gary. He looked pale and lean; but 
his Eyes were lively, and his Speech 
clear. They made him a Compliment 
upon his Sickneſs, which he returned 
with another for their long Attendance. 
Upon the Matter of their Ambaſſy, 
he ſaid, The King of France had be- 
gun the War, and muſt likewiſe begin 
the Propoſitions of Peace; but he ac- 
cepted of the King's Offer very kindly, 
and ſaid, They ſhould always find him 
in great Inclinations to à juſt Peace. 
On the 1ſt of July the Council writ 
to their Ambaſſadors ; Firſt, aſſuring . 
them, that the King was ſtill alive, 
and they hoped he ſhould recover; 
they told them, they did not find 
that the French would offer any other 
Terms than thoſe formerly made; and, 
they continued ſtill in that Mind, 
that they could not be offered by 
them as Mediators; yet they ordered 
them to impart them to the Empe- 
ror as News, and carefully to obſerve 
his Looks and Behaviours upon their 
opening every one of them. 1 
Bur now the King's Death broke 
off this Negotiation, together with all 
his other Affairs, He had laſt Year, 


| firſt the Meaſles, and then the Small- 


Pox, of which, he was perfedly re- 
covered: In his Progreſs, he had been 
ſometimes violent in his Exerciſes, 


| which had caſt him into great Colds; 


but theſe went off, and he ſeemed to be 
well after it: But in the Beginning of 
January this - Year, he w as ſeized with 
a deep Cough; and all Medicines that 
were uſed did rather encreaſe than 
leſſen it; upon which a Suſpicion was 

taken up, and ſpread over all the 

World (ſo that it is mentioned by * | 
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their firſt Meeting, 


of the Hiſtorians, of that Age) that 
ſome lingering Poiſon had been given 
him: But more than \ Rumours, and 
ſome ill-favoured Circumſtances, Dr. 
Burnet ſaith he could never diteover 
concerning this. He was ſo ill, when 


the Parliament met, that he was not 


able to go to Weſtminſter, but order'd 
and the Sermon, 

to be at Whitehall. In the Time of 
his Sickneſs, Biſhop Ridley preached 
before him, and took Occaſion to run 
out much on Works. of Charity, and 


the Obligation that lay on Men of 


high Condition to be eminent in good 
Works. This touched the King to the 
Quick: So that preſently after Ser- 
mon he ſent for the Biſhop; and after 
he had commanded him to ſit down | 


by him, and be covered, he reſumed 


moſt af the Heads 4 the Sermon, 
and ſaid, He look'd on himſelf as chief. 


ly. touched by it: He deſired him, as 


he had Aren given the Exhortation 
in general, ſo to direct him how to do 
his Duty in that Particular. The Bi. 
ſhop, aſtoniſhed at this Tenderneſs in 


ſo young a Prince, burſt forth into 


Tears, expreſſing how. much he was 


overjoy d to fee ſuch Inclinations in 


him; but told him he muſt take Time 


to think on it, and craved Leave to 
conſult with the Lord Mayor, and 
Court of Aldermen. So the King 


writ by him to them to conſult ſpeedi- 


- 
w 


thele Foundations, 


11 how the Poor ſhould be relieved. 
hey conſidered - there were three 
Sorts.of Poor; ſuch as, were ſo by 
natural Infirmity or Folly, as impo- 
tent Perſons, and mad Men, as Ideots, 
ſuch as were ſo by Accident, as fick 
or maimed Perſcns, and ſuch as by 


their Idlene(s did caſt themſelves into 


Poverty. So the King ordered the 


Grey-Fryars Church, near Newgate, 


with the Revenues belonging to it, 
to be a Houſe for Orphans ;. St. Bar- 
tholomnew's near Smithfield to be an 
Hoſpital, : and gave his own Houſe: 


of Bridewell to be a Place of Correc- 
tion and Work for ſu 
' fully 


ch as were wil- 

idle. He alſo confirmed and 
e ed the Grant for the Hoſpital 
of: Ihe Thomas in Southwark, "which 
be had erected and endowed i in Auguſt | 
laſt ; and when he ſet his Hand to 
which was. not 
done before the 26th, of June this, 
Year.: He. thanked .G © p, that had 
prolonged his Life, till he had finiſh'd: 
that Deſign. So he was the. firſt 
alte of ale buen which, YT; 


„ * 
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The: Recomiinion of. hes 


| E1deſt Son, 


many great Additions "0A that Time, 
have riſen | to be e the nobleſt 1 in 
En land.” 

E expreſſed, in the whole Courſe 
9 — bis Sickneſs, great Submithon to 
the Will of Gon, and ſeemed glad it 
the Approaches of Death; only the 
Conſideration of Religion and the 
Church touched him much; and up- 
on that Account he faid he was de- 
ſirous of Life. About the End of 
May, or Beginning of June, the Duke 
of Suflolk's three Daughters were mar- 
ried, the Eldeſt, Lady Jane, to the 
Lord Guilford Dudley, the fourth Son 
of the Duke of Northumberland, who 
was the only Son whom he had yet 
unmarried: The Second, the Lady 
Catharine, to the Earl of Pembroke's 3 
the Lord Herbert: The 
Third, the Lady Mary, (who was 
crooked ) to the King's . 
Martin Keys. The Duke of Northum- 
berland married his two Daughters, 
the eldeſt to Sir Henry Sidney, Son 
to Sir William Sidney, that, had, been 
Steward to the King when- he. was 
Prince; the other was married to the 
Lord Haſtings, Son to the Earl of 
Huntington. The People were migh- 
tily inflamed againſt this inſolent Duke, 
for it was generally given out, that he 
was facrificing the King to his own 
extravagant Ambition. He ſeemed 
little to, regard their Cenſures, but at- 
tended on the King moſt. conſtantly, 
and expreſſed all the Care and: Con- 
cern 3 him that Wag e. 
and finding that Nothing went 
his Heart as the Ruin of Keligior 
which, he apprehended wou follow 
upon his Death, when his Siſter Mary 
ſhould come to the Crown: Upon that 
he and his Party took Advantage to 
propoſe to him to ſettle the Crown 
by his Letters Patents on the Lady 
Jane Gray. How they prevailed 
with him to paſs by his Siſter Eliza- 
beth, Who had been always much in 
his Favour, is ſomething ſurprizing ; 
But the King being wrought over ta 
this, the Dutcheſs of. Suffolk, who was 
next in King Henry's Will, was, ready 
to deyolve her Right on her Daughter, 
even tho ſhe ſhould come afterwards 
to have Sons. 80 on the _ 11th: of 
June, Montagu, that was Chief. Juſtice 
of the Common-Pleas, and Baker, and 
Bromley, two Judges, with the King's 
Attorney, and Solicitor, were com- 
roanded to come to Council. There 


f 5 the King with ſome Privy 
8 5 Counle ors 


Counſellors about him. The King 
told them, he did now apprehend the 
Danger the Kingdom might be in, 
if, upon his Death his 'Siſter Mary 

| ſhould ſucceed, who might marry a 
Stranger, and ſo change the Laws 
and the Religion of the Realm. So he 
ordered ſome Articles to be. read to 
them, of the Way in which he would 
have the Crown to deſcend. They ob- 
jected, that the Act of Succeſſion, be- 
ing an Act of Parliament, could not be 
taken away by any ſuch Advice; yet 
the King required them to take the 
Articles, and draw a Book according to 
them: They asked a little Time to con- 
ſider of it: So having examined the 
Statute of the firſt Lear of this Reign, 
concerning Treaſons, they found that 
it was Treaſon, not only after the 
King's Death, but even in his Life, to 
change the Succeſſion, Secretary Petre, 
in the mean while preſſed them to 
make Haſte : When they came again to 
the Council, they declared they could 
not do any ſuch Thing, for, it was 
Treaſon; and all the Lords ſhould be 
guilty of Treaſon if they went on in 
it: Upon which, the Duke of Nor- 


thumberland, who was not then in the 


Council Chamber, being advertiſed of 
this, came in. great Fury, calling 
Montagu a Traitor, and -threatened 
all the Judges, ſo that they thought he 
would have - beaten them: But the 
Judges ſtood to their Opinion. They 
were again ſent for, and came, with 
Goſnold added to them, on the 15th 
of june. The King was preſent, and 
he, ſomewhat ſharply, asked them, Why 
they had not prepared the Book as he 
had ordered them? They anſwered, 
That whatever they did would be of 
no Force without à Parliament. The 

King ſaid, He intended to have one 
\, ſhortly, Then Montagu propoſed, 
that it might be delayed till the Parlia- 
ment met: But the King ſaid, He would 
have it firſt done, and then ratified in 
Parliament; and therefore he required 
them, on their Allegiance, to go about 


it; and ſome Counſellors told them, if 


they refuſed to obey that, they were 
Traitors. This put them in a great Con- 

ſternation; and old Montagu, / think- 
ing it could not be Treaſon whatever 


_ they did in this Matter while the King 


lived, and at worſt, that a Pardon un- 
der the Great Seal would ſecure him, 
1 Sonſented to ſet about it, if he might 


- 


_ have @ Commiſſion. requiring him to do 
WW apd 3 Pardon under the Great Seal 
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granted him, he was ſatisfied. The 


when it was done: Both tlieſe being 


other Judges, being asked if they would 


concur, did all agree; being overcome 


with Fear, except Goſnold, who ſtill 


refuſed to do it: But he alſo, being 


ſorely threatened, both by the Duke of 


Northumberland; and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, conſented to it the next 
Day. So they put the Entail of the 
Crown in Form of Law, and brought 
it to the Lord Chancellor to put the 
Seal to it. They were all required to 


ſet their Hands to it; but both Goſnold 


and Hales, refuſed: Yet the former 
was. wrought on to do it, but the lat- 


| ter, though a moſt ſteady and zealous 


| 


Man for the Reformation, would upon 
no Conſideration yteld to it: After that 
the Lord Chancellor, for his Security, 
defired that all the Counſellors might 
ſet their Hands to it, which was done 
on the 21ſt of June, by thirty-three 
of them; it is like, including the 
Judges in the Number: But Cranmer, 
as he came ſeldom to Council after the 
Duke of Somerſet's Fall, ſo he was that 
Day abſent on Deſign. Cecil, in a Relati- 


on which he made one write of this 


Tranſaction, for clearing himſelf after- 
wards, ſays, That when he had heard 
 Goſnold and Hales declare how much 
it was againſt Law, he refuſed to ſet 


his Hand to it as a Counſellor, and 


that he only ſigned as a Witneſs to 
the King's Subſcription. But Cranmer 
{till refuſed to do it after they had all 
ſigned it, and ſaid, he would never 
conſent. to the Diſinheriting of the 
Daughters of his late Maſter. Many 
Conſultations were had to perſuade him 
to it: But he could not be prevailed 
on, till the King himſelf ſet on him; 
who uſed many Arguments, from the 
Danger Religion would otherwiſe be in, 
together with other Perſuaſions; ſo that, 
by his Reaſons, or rather Importunities, 
at laſt he brought him to it: But whe- 


ther he alſo uſed that Diſtinction of 


Cecil's, that he did it as a Witneſs, and 
not as a Counſellor, Burnet does not 


know; but it ſeems probable, that if 


was allowed the one, it 


that Liberty 
CE denied the other. 


would not 


Bur though the ſettling this Buſi- 


neſs gave the King great Content in his 


Mind, yet his Diſtemper rather encrea- 


ſed than abated; ſo that the Phyſiciana 
had no Hope of 
which, a confident Woman came, and 
undertook the Cure, if he might be 
1 into her Hands. This was 

| 6 „„ 


Al 


his Recovery. Upon 


done, 


- 
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; upon this Pretence, the 


and the Phiyficians were put from him, | 
having no 
pes 'of his Recovery, in a deſperate 
Cafe deſperate Remedies were to be uſed. 
This was ſaid to be the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland's Advice in particular; and 
it  encreaſed- the Peoples Jealouſy of 
him, when they ſaw the King grow 
very ſenfibly worſe every Day after he 
came under the Woman's Care: Which 
becoming fo plain, ſhe was put from 
him, and the Phyſiciahs were again 
ent for, and took him into their Charge : 
But if they had ſmall Hopes before, 
as had none-at all now. Death thus 
haſtening on him, the Duke of Nor- 
chumberland, who knew he had done | 
bur half his Work, except he had the 
King's Siſtets in his Hands, got 5 
Council to write to them in the King 
Name, inviting them to come and kid 
him Company in his Sickneſs : But as 
they were on the Way, on the Sixth 
of July, his Spirits and Body were ſo 
ſunk, * he found Death approach- 
ing; and ſo he compoſed himſelf to 


die in a moſt devout Manner. His 


_ b whole Exerciſe was in ſhott Prayers 


and Ejaculations. The laſt that he was 
heard to uſe was in theſe Words: 


„ LoRp Gop deliver me cut of this 


= « miſerable and wretched Life, and 


* # 
. * 
% © W " 5 
1 * | 5th" : 
1 - 


* kid my 


« take me among thy Choſen; How- 
geit not my Will but chine be done; 
Lok, I commit my Spirit to thee. 
20 5 Lokp, thou kioweſ? how happy 


* it were for me to be with thee: Vet 


« for thy Choſen's ſake ſend me Life 
An Health, that I may truely: ferve | 
« thee. O my Lokp Gov, 'bleſs my 
« People, and ſave thine Inheritance; | 
+0 165.5 Gon, fave thy choſen Pes. 

* ple of England; O LoD GOD, des | 
s 'ferid this Realta from Papiſtry, and 
and maintain thy true Rel Py that 
People may praiſe thy Ho- 

« J Name, for Jeſus Chet 'his fake“. 
Seeing 
keene, that they were ſo nent, aud 
Had heutd him but wich a pkaſant 


Csuntenance he laid, he had been pr ry 


ing to God.” And ſoon 'tifter, © 
Fange of Death coming 
to Sir Henry Sidn 
hin in His Arms, 
hive Mercy on me, And fecelve 
Spirit, and ſo the breathed our his In- 
nöcent Soul. The Dale of Northuin- | 
berland, accordir ecil's Relatin, 
 Mifengea- to have oecd is Death 
1 Tetra dot i; ld not be 


e Off 


on him, he ſaid 
„ho was holding 
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ſome about him, "he ſeemel 


um faint; Lok ö 
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The Albilties 3 the 


Tuus died King Edward: the Sixth, 
chat incomparable” young Prince. He 
was then in the Sixteenth Lear of his 
Age, and was counted the Wonder of 
that Time, He was not only learned 
1n'the Fongues, and other Liberal Sci- 
ences, but knew well the State of his 
Kingdom. He kept a Book, in which 
he writ the Characters that were given 
him, of all the Chief Men in the Na- 
tion, all the Judges, Lord-Lieutenants, 
and Juſtices of the Peace, over Eng- 
land: In it he had marked down their 
way of Living, and their Zeal for Re- 
ligion. He had ſtudied the Matter of 


lue of Money ; ſo that. he underſtood 
it well, as appears by his Journal. He 
alſo. underſtood Fortification, and de- 
S | figned well. He knew all the Harbours 
and Ports, both of his own Dominions, 
and of France, and Scotland; and how 


the Way of coming into them. He 
had acquired great Knowledge in Fo- 
Manner, that they filled all the World 
with the higheſt Opinion of him that 


the Hiſtories of that Age. He had 
great Quickneſs of Apprehenſion, and 


to take Notes of almoſt ever 
heard; He writ theſe firſ 


Thing he 
in Greek 


not underſtand them; tier 
writ them out in his ournall ee had 
a Copy brought him of ever cr 
that pal 
in a Cheſt, and kept 1 
always! himſelt. 

Ix a Word, che e * mac 
red Perfections of his Mind were won- 
derful; but his Virtues and true Piety 
Were yet more extraordinary. He was 
ſuch à Friend to juſtice, that, though 
he loved his Unkle, the Duke of So- 


ſed off Belief of his deſigning to mur- 
der his Fellow Counſellors, het was ali- 
onated from him and being then but 
Fourteen, it s 0 Wonder if that 
was tod eaſily infuſed in him. His 


chief Favourite was Barnaby Fiez Pa- 


trick, to whom he -writ many Letters 
aud Anſtructis Ins, when he ſent Him to 

1 in France. In one of His. Let- 
E he writ, That he muſt not 
like a 


private Gentleman, who was to 


Fo 1 Advanced bs” hi ſhould deſerve ei . 
i * He 


the Mint, with the Exchange, and Va- 


much Water they had, and what was 


reign Affairs; ſo that he talked with 
the Ambaffadors about them in ſuch a 


was poſſible; — appears in moſt of 
being miſtruſtful of his Memory, uſed 


Character, that thoſe about _ might $ 


merſet, much, yet When he was poſſeſ- 


think to live like an Ambaffador, but 


a * 
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He allowed him to keep but four Ser- 
vants; he charged him to follow the 
Company of Gentlemen, rather than 
of Ladies; that he ſhould not be ſuper- 
| fluous in his Apparel; that he ſhould 
go to the Campaign, and obſerve well 
the Conduct of Armies, and the Forti- 
fleations of ſtrong Places; and let the 
King know always when he needed 
Money, and he would ſupply him. 
All theſe, with many other Directions, 
the King writ with his own Hand: 
And at his Return, to let him ſee he 
intended to raiſe him by Degrees, he 
aye him a Penſion only of 150 Pounds, 
his Fitz Patrick did afterwards fully 
anſwer the Opinion this young King 
had of him. He was bred up with 
him in his Learning; and as it is faid, 
had been his Whipping Boy, who, ac- 
cording to the Rule of Educating our 
Princes, was always to be whipt for 
the King's Faults. He was afterwards 
made by Queen Elizabeth, Baron of 
Upper Oſſory in Ireland, which was 
his Native Country. 1 
KING Edward was tender and com- 
paſſionate in a high Meaſure; fo that 
he was much againſt the taking away 
the. Lives of Hereticks; and therefore 
ſaid to Cranmer, when he perſuaded 
him to ſign the Warrant for the Burn- 
ing of Joan of Kent, that he was not 
willing to do it, becauſe he thought 
that was to ſend her quick to Hell. 
He expreſſed great Tenderneſs to the 
Miſeries qt the Poor in his Sickneſs, as 


Charge to te that their Petittoꝶs Were 
ſpeedily ag 
ſult with B 


hath be already ſhewn, He took 
- TD 4 y ; "IS * * | 
particular are of the Suits of all poor 
Perſons ; nd gave Dr. Cox fnecial 
5 2 Nein 

; 

j 

4 


Wered, and uſed oft te con- 


: 
" 


m how to get their Matters 


* 


with himſelf; that when he was preſ⸗ 
ſed to give Way to her having laß. 
he ſaid, That he would not only haz 


zard the Loſs of the Emperor's Friend- - 


ſhip, but of his Life, and all he had 
in the World, rather than conſent to 
what he knew was a Sin: And he cited 
ſome Paſſages of Scripture that obliged 
Kings to root out Idolatry; by which, 
he laid, he was bound in Conſcience 
not to -conſent to her Maſs, fince he 
believed it was Idolatry ; and did argue 
the Matter ſo learnedly with the Bi- 
ſhops, that they left him; being amazed 
at his Knowledge in Divinity. So that 
Cranmer took Cheek by the Hand upon 
it, and ſaid, He had Reaſon, all the 
Days of his Life, to rejoice that Gop 
had honoured him to breed ſuch a 
Scholar. All Men who ſaw and obſer- 
ved theſe Qualities in him, looked on 
him as one raiſed by Gop for moſt ex- 

traordinary Ends; and when he died, 
concluded that the Sins of England 
muſt needs be very great, that had pro- 
voked Gop to take from them a Prince 
under whoſe Government they were 
like to have ſeen ſuch bleſſed Times. 
He was ſo affable and ſweet-natured, 
that all had free Acceſs to him at all 
Times; by which he came to be moſt 
unjverſally beloved, and all the high 
Things that could be deviſed were ſaid 


by the People to expreſs their Eſteem | 


of him. The Fable of the Phoenix 


| pleaſed moſt; ſo they made his Mother 


one Phoenix, and him another, riſing 
out of her Aſhes. But graver Men 
compared him to Joſiah; and long af- 


ter his Death, both in Letters and 


Printed Books, they commonly named 


kim Our Joſias; others called him Ed- 


ward the Saint. 


ſet forwa 


J. He was an exact Keeper ]. A Prince of ſuch Qualities; ſo much 


of his Word; and therefore, as 1 eſteemed and beloved, could not but 
by his Journal, was moſt careful to be much lamented at his Death; and 
pay his Debts, and to keep his Credit : | this made thoſe of the Reformation ab- 
x n that to be the chief Nerve of | hor the Duke of Northumberland, who 
of Government; fince a Prince that] they ſuſpected had haſtened him to 
breaks his Faith, and loſes his Credit, | ſuch an untimely End: Which contri- 
has thrown up that which he can ne-] buted, as much as any Thing, to the 
ver recover, and made himſelf liable | Eſtabliſhing of Queen Mary on the 
o_. perpetual Diſtruſts, and extream | Throne; for the People reckoned non? 
ne could be ſo unworthy to - govern, as 
. He had, aboye all Things, a great | thoſe who had poiſoned ſo worthy a 
Repardto\Religion. He took Notes of | Prince, and ſo kind a Maſter. 
ſuch Things as he heard in Sermons, | BUT: indeed, the Sins of England 
which more eſpecially concerned him- | did at this Time call down from Hea- 
ſelf; and made his Meaſures of all | ven heavy Curſes on the Land. They 
Men by their Zeal in that Matter. | ate ſadly expreſſed in a Diſcourſe that 
This made him fo ſet on bringing over | Ridley writ ſoon after, under the Title 
his Siſter Mary to the ſame Perſuaſions of the Lamentation of England * He 


” 


2 
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5 ſays, Leachery, O preſſion, Pride, Co- 


* 


Rank, Cranmer and he had been much 
difliked: The former for Delivering 
his Conſcience ſo freely on the Duke 
of Somerſet's Death; and both of them 
for Oppoſing ſo much the Rapine and 
Spoil of the Goods of the Church, 
which was done without Law or Or- 
der. Nor could they engage any to 


_ cept only Dobbs, who was then Lord 
Mayor of London. 


Lever, d did 
it more ſeverely, and by others who 
did it plainly, tho' more ſoftly. 


ſhops and moſt of the Clergy, being 
all the while Payiſts in Heart, who 


vetoulneſs, and a Hatred and Scorn of 
Religion, were 77 9 ſpread among 
all Feople; chiefly thoſe of the higher 


take Share of relieving the Poor, ex- 


openly preached againſt by Latimer 
Bradford. and Knox, who did 


One 
of the main Cauſes Ridley gives of all 
theſe Evils, was, that many of the Bi- 


Theſe Sins were 


x The Rx FORMAT ION of f the 8 


had only complied to preſerve their 
Benefices, took no Care of their Pa- 
riſhes, and were rather well pleaſed 
that Things were ill managed. 
of this that good Biſhop had been long 
very apprehenſive when he conſidered 
the Sins then prevailing, and the Judg- 
ments which they had to look for; as 
appears by an excellent Letter, which 


he ſent about to his Clergy to ſet them 


on to ſuch Duties as ſo ſad a Proſpe& 
required. Theſe Things having been 
fully laid open in the former Parts of 


this Work, Dr. Burnet does not inſiſt 


on them here, having mentioned them 
only for this Cauſe, that the Reader 
may, from hence, gather what we may 
ſtill expect, if we continue guilty of 
the ſame, or worſe Sins, after all that 
Illumination and Knowled with 
which we have been ſo long bleſt in 
theſe Kingdoms. : | 


128. The End of the Second B OO K. 


& | 4 


And 


4 — 


gen koada in dhe 52. 
Reign, on his Eldeſt Siſter, the now 
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e The Life Ind: Reign 


Pp. 0 N. the Death of King Ed. 
ward, the e devialyed, 
; according Heriry's 
Will. a the Act of Parlia- 
Lear of his 


Queen Mary. She was on her Way to 
London, in bedient to the Letters 


that had been writ to her to come 
and comfort her Brother in his Sick- 


| boo 
the Duke of Northumberland was 


neſs; and was come within half 3 


Day': s, Journey of the Court, when 


ſne received an Advertiſement from 
the Earl of Arundel, that her Brothet 


was dead; together with an Account 


of what, was done about the Succeſſion, 


The, Earl alſo informed her, that the 


King's Death was concealed, uon De- 
lign-to'tntrap her before ſhe knew of 
itz and therefore he adviſed her to 
Upon this, ſhe knowing that 


much Hited in Norfolk, for the great 
Slaughter he had made of the Rebels, 
when he ſubdued them in the Third 
Year; of the laſt Reign; therefore choſe 


to go that Way to tha Caſtle of Fram- 
ng in Suffolk: Which Place be- 


ing near the Sea, ſhe might, if her De- 
ſigus ſhould miſcarry, have an Op- 


portunity from thence! to fly over 
to the Emperor that was then in 


F 44 % 


Flanders. S f. 
.AfT London, it ſeems, the hols 


Buſineſs of ſetting up the Lady Jane, 


- unarcountable! Error in the Party 


had been carried very ſecretly; lince 


if Queen Mary had heard any Fits of 


it, ſhe had certainly kept out of the 
Way, and! not adventured to have 
come ſo near the Town. It was 4 

r 
the Lady Jane, that they had not; 


immediately; after the Seal was put to 


the Letters e or at furtheſt, pre- 
| ſently after the King 


Death, ſent 
ſoing to make ſure of the King's diſters; : 
Og 16 «hit, * chus 1 


1 


a 
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Gen, M/ 
come int 
their! oils, . in an eber and RO 
lent Way, On the 8th of July, 
writ, - to the "Engliſh Ag! * 
Bruſſels, the News of the King's Death, 
but ſaid nothing of the Succeſſion. On 
the oth of July they perceived the 
King's Death was known; -for Queen 
welt to them, from Kenning- 
Hall, that ſhe underſtood the King her 
Brother was dead; which how ſor- 
rowful it was to her, Gon only knew, 


to whoſe Will ſne did hambly ſubmit 


her Will. The Proviſion of the Crown 
to her, after his Death, ſhe ſaid, was 
well known to them all; but ſhe 
thought it was ſtrange, that he being 
three Pays dead, ſne had not been 
advertiſed of it by them. 
what Conſultations were againſt her, 


She knew | 


and what Engagements they had en- 


tered iito; but was willing to take 
all their Doings in good Part, and 
therefore did give Pardon for all that 
was paſt, to ſuch as would accept of 
it, and required them to — her 
Title to the Crown in London. 
Upo this Letter, they ſaw the 
Death of the King could be no longer 
concealed; ſo the Duke of Suffolk, and 
the Duke of Northumberland, went 
to Durham Houſe, where the Lady 
jane lay, to give her Notice of 0 
being to ſucceed to the Crown, 
the room of the deceaſed King. "She 
received the News with great Sorrow 
for King Edward's Death.; which was 
not at all leſſened, but rather encrea- 
ſed, hy 
ſage, 
him. e 1 1 
8 ae. Way: a Gate that Fart in- 
deed born for a great Fortune; for as 
ſne was a beautiful and grabeful Per- 
ſon, forſhe had great Parts, and 
er Virtues. Her Tutot was Dil: El- 


1 A 


>the; 


that other Part of their Meſ- 
A her , to ſucceed 


great- 


mer, believed to de the faine that was 


Cuu 


, a * 
- 
\ I . 
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alter 


* 
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8 ds” Biſhop of London by 


Queen Elizabeth. She had learned 
from him the Latin and Greek Tongues 


to great Perfection; ſo. that. being of 


late. 


| ſeemed Superior to him in thoſe Lan- 


guages; and having acquired the Help 
of Knowled ge, ſhe ſpent 5 TOP 


77 nu in * Study of it. 
cham, Tutor to oo Lady Eiben 


coming once to wait * her at her 


Father's ing. PF in Leiceſterſhire, found 


her read 4 kee o Works in Se 
re 


when 115 hs of the Family” were 
hunting in the Park: He aſked her, 


Ho ſhe cou' di be abſent fro: m*ſgeb | 
: 1 —— Diver ſions? She anſle?d;ithe 


aſtimes in the Park were but ä Sha» 
dow to the Deli ght ſhe took in Reading 
Plato's Phedon, — then lay open 
ore her-; and added, That the 


eſteemed it one of the greateſt Bleſ. 
ſings that God ever gave her, that ſhe 
had ſharp Parents, and a gentie School 


Maſter, kirk: made her take Delight 
in nothing ſo much, as in her Study. 


dhe read the Scriptuers much, and 


had attained great Knowledge in 


Dixinity. But with all theſe Advan- 


tages wg Birth and Parts, ſhe was ſo 
humble, ſo gentle and pious, that all 
People Dockdadmin'd andlov'd her, and 


none more than the late King. She 
had a Mind wonderfuily raiſed abore 
the World, and at the Age wherein 


others are but imbibing the [Notions | © 


of Philoſophy; ſhe had attained to the 
Practice of the higheſt Precepts of it. 
She was neither lifted up with the 


Hope of a Crown; nor caſt down when 
ſhe ſaw her Palace made afterwatds her 
Priſon; but carried herſelf, with an 


equal Temper of Mind, in thoſe great 


Inequalities of Fortune that ſo ſud- 
denly exalted and depreſſed her. All 
the Paſiön ſhe expreſſed) i in it was, 
that which is of the nobleſt Sort, FI 
is the Indication of tender and g 

raus Natures, being much affected er 
the Troubles her Father and Husband 


fell 1 in on her Account. 


TAE Mention of the Ga 1 


1 hs Father, with her Father. in Law, 


ſaluted Her Queen, did rather heigh- 


ien her Diſorder upon the King's Death. 


She ſaid, She . by the Laws of 


the Kingdom, and. by natural Right, 
the Crown was to go to the King's Si- 
ſters; [ſo that She: was afraid of burden - 
1 her Conſtience, by! afſuming that 
1 which belonged to them; and that, She | 
was 3 to emich 3 17 tnd 


hs 244.9 
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{ Spoils of others. But they told her, 


op 
bar che Lord Chancellor; the 


all that had been done was according 
to the Law, to which all the SY 


and Counſellors. had fer. their. E 


ed — 
the [mportunities of her Husband, who 
had more of his Father's Temper, than 
of oy Philoſophy in him, at length 
1 ath her to ſubmit to it; of 
2 Father-in-Law did after- 
wards tay i in Council, fhe was rather, 
by Enticement of the Counſellors, and 
Force, made to aceept of the Crown, 
than came to it by her own ecking 
and Requeſt. 
rod this, Order Was ighyen for 


proclaiming: her Queen the'next Day: 


And an Aalen ws Writ tc Qugen 


Mary; fi gned by the Archhf of 
Dukes of 2 Blk atid' Northumberland: 


the Marquiſſes of Wincheſter and 


Northampton; the Earls of Arundel, 
Strewsbury;- untington, Bed ford, and 
Pembrock; the! Lords, Cobham and 
Darby; Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir Ro- 


bert Cotton, Sir Willim Fetre, Sir Wil. 
liam Cecil, Sir John Cheek; Sir John 


Maſon; Sir Edward North; [and Sir 
Robert Bowes, in all One and Twenty; 
letting her Row, That Queen! fan? 


was nom their Sovereign, according 


<tb the Antient Laws of the Land, 

Sand othe late King's Letters Patents, 
to whom they were now bound by 
their | Allegiance.” | They told her, 
That the Marriage! between, her Fa- 
+. ther and Mothers was difffalved by 
+ the! Eccleſiaſtical: Courts, Wading 
«to: the Laws of Gow, and of the 
Land. That many noble Uhiverſi- 
ties in Chriſtendom had conferited to 
itz That the Sentence had been con- 
« firmed in Parliaments, and She had 
55, been: declared, illegitimate, and unin- 
heritable to the Crown. They there- 
*: fore required her to give over her 
“ Pretences, and not to diſturb the 
Us Government; and promiſed; That 
if She ſbewel herſelf Obedient, She 
6. ſhould find them all ready to do her 
any Service which | in 1 1 they 

could. 

THE Day following they proclaim: 
ed Queen jane. The Proclamation 
ſets forth, “ That the late King had, 


„ by his Letters Patents, limited the 
Crown, that it ſhould not deſtend to 


„his two Siſters, ſince they were both 


„ illegitimated by Sentences in the Spi- 


cen ritual Courts, and Acts of Parlia- 


« * and were NEW Siſters by 


A 2 1 the 


Coin of ENG LAND. ' 


u the Hilf Blocd, who (though it 
Were granted they had been At. 
on mate) are not inheritable by the 
w of England.“ ft was added, 

That there 9926 alſo great Cauſe to 
« fear, that the King's Siſters might 


t. marry Strangers, and ſo change the 
4 Laws of the Kingdom, and ſubject ]“ 
oY «it to the Tyranny of the Biſhops of 


Rome, and other Foreign Laws. For 
thefe Reaſons they Vent excluded 
4 the cello: | 
4 Frances, Dutcheſs of Suffolk, being 
«next the Crown, it was provided, | 
«thr if he had no Sons at the Death 
4c of ' the King, the Crown ſhould de- 
« yolve immediately on her eldeſt 
Daughter Jane; and after her, and 
4 her Iſſue, to her Siſters; lince the 
e was born within the Kingdom, and 
1 already married in it. Therefore the| 
* was es geen, , pt omiſing to 
« be toft benign and gracious" to all 
te Hex. People, 10 maintain Gop's Holy 
& Word, and the Laws of the 14 . 
* requiring all the Subjects 20 hy! 
= and. d. 2 Wo kdg dge her. When this 
| proc aimed, gre keat  Mulirudes were 
athered oP hear it; but there were 
Ferry few” that titel th the Accla- 
mations h Occaſions 


Way expreſs his Scorti at Th ne 
was done, it way ordered, ' that he 
ſhould be made a n Exam le the Hör 
Day, by being ſer on a Pilloty, an 4 
having his Ears nailed 1 to it, and: cut 5 
from his lead; which Was accordingl) 
done;'a Herald in his 'Coar, reading 14 
, by Multitude that was Called vogerfier, | 
Sound of Trumpet, the Nature of 

bis Offence, © 

Upon. this, all People were in great 
Diſtraction; The Proclamation,” open- | 
ing the new Queen's Title, Came to 
be variouſly diſcatited on. Some wilo 
thought the Crown deſcended by Right 
of Blood, and that it could not be! limited 
by Parliament, argued, chat the King 
living his Power from GoD, it was on. 
| ly to deſcend in the natural Way of 
Wende ; therefore they thought 
the next Heir was to ſucceed. And 
Whereas the King's two Siſters were 
both, by ſeveral Sentences and Acts of 
5 Preliaincnt, declared Baſtards; and whe- | 
ther that was well judged, or not, they | 
| 164 to be reputed uch as the Law | 
| declared them to be, ſo long as it ſtood 
in Force; therefore they held that the 
een of Scotland was to ſucceed; 


—_ 


and the Lady | 


ordinar 17 * diſſolved; 
And Whercas 4 mec Boy did doe W 


claim now, becauſe, by the Papal Law, 
the Sentence againft Queen Mary. Was 
declared, null. Others argued, thet 
though a Prince were named by an im- 
mediate Appointment from Heaven, 
et he TR change the Se of 
ucceſſion, as Dai did, preferring 
Solomon. before Adonijah: Bvt ih this, 
it was ſaid, did not belong to the Kings 
of England, whoſe Right to. the Crown, 
with the Extent. of their Prerogitive, 
did not come from any Divine Deſigna- 
tion, but from a long Foſſeſſion, and 
the Laws of the Lahds and that there- 
fore the King might. by Law limit the 
Succeſſion, as well as he and other 
Kings had in ſome Points limited the 
Prerogative, (which was clearly Sir 
Thomas Moor's Opinion;) and that 
therefore the Act of Parliament, for 
o the Succeſſion of the King's Siſters, 
was ſtill ſtrong in Law. It was alſo. 
ſaid, That if the King's Siſters were to 
be excluded for Baſtardy, | all Charles 
Bradon's Iſſue were in the ſame Predi- 
cament; ſince he was not lawfully 
married to the French Queen, his for- 
mer Wife Mortimer peng then alive; 
and his Marriage with her was never 
(for though ſome Engliſh 
ritets hay they were divorced, yet 
thoſe Who wrote for the Queen of 
452 Title, in the next Reign, denied 
tz) But in this the Difference was 
82 between them, ſince the King's 
Siſters were declared Baſtards in Law, 
whereas this againſt Charles Brandon's 
Iſſue, was only a Surmiſe. Others ob- 
jected, That if the Blood gave an In- 
defeafible Title, How came it that the 
Lady Jane's Mother did not reign? It 
1s ps! Maud the Empreſs, and Mar- 
garet Counteſs of Richmond, were fa- 
tisfied that their Sons, Henry the Se- 
cond, and Henry the Seventh, ſhould 
reign in their Rights; but it had never 
been heard of, that a Mother had re- 


figned to her Daughter, eſpecially when 


ſhe was yet under Age: But this was 
im uted to the Duke of Suffolk's Weak- 
neſs, and the Ainbition of the Duke of 
Northumberland. That Objection con- 
cerning the Half Blood, being a Rule 
of FT OR Law in the Families of 
Subjects, to cut off from Step-mothers 
the Inclinations and Advantages of de- 
ſtroying their Husbands Children, was 
not thöught applicable to the Grow : 
Nor was that of one's being born 


9, Fey She Lane the this upon 


a 


of the Kingdom, which was bled a 
to * the Queen | of Scotland, 


| Though | 


255 


Queen Mary's Death, yet did not 


00 Suter Qu 


"there was 


Law for the s Children, which 


| that's e Act F Parliament | 
enry. was 808 8 

bog unit the Crown, by his 
"tents; yet that was. a. Gran 
Ari 'to him, and did not de 
1s Heirs: 


4 made by 


Farce to ſettle the Crown; and much 
Jefs when they did exprely 6 Contrad dict 
an Act of Parliament, The proceed- 


ing Þ 


per of the 
And though when a Government is 
firm, and Factions are weak, the ma- 


1 - ſoine publick Examples, may inti- 


micdate a Faction otherwiſe diſheartned; 
yet. Seyerities, | in ſuch a Juncture as 


0+ 


upport but the Aſſiſtance of the Peo- 
ple, ſeemed unadyiſed; 
it was a great Error 


and all thought 
to pubiſh .him in 
| that Manner. Wo 
= HIS made them keen d on the reſt 
= 4 Northumberland's Cruelties : His 


bringins the Duke of | Somerſet, with 
thoſe. G 


2 ch it lay on him, of ok: 
of the late King's untime 
raged the People ſo DO againſt him, 


that without conſidering what they 
might ſuffer under Queen Mary, they 


e 1.106 Progreſs t he Qui 
Tut Lady Jane was proclaimed in 


NG inclined to ſet her up. 


many Towns near London, yet the 
People were _ generally running... to 
Queen Mary: Many from Norfolk 
came to her, and à great Body of Suf- 
folk Men gathered about her, who 
were all for the Reformation. They 


deſired to know of her, Whether e 


"would alter the Religion ſet up in King 
Edward's Days? To whom ſhe gave full 
Aſſurances, that, ſhe. would never make 
any Innovation or Change, but be con- 
tented with the private Exerciſe of her 
own Religion. Vos this they were 
all poſſeſſed with ſuch a Belief of ber 
4 . 
hazard their Lives and Eſtates in her 
arrel.. . The Earls of Bath and Suf” 
folk 9 raiſed Forces joined with her, 
0 1 a Sons of the 1 Lord Wharton 
.and ordant, with many more. 
ex this, th e A. to 


ity tk: 


% * 


— 


to provide 
Ketter Pa- 
articy- | 
I end to 
So that the Letters Patents 
King Edward, could Have no 


ſeverely -againſt 15 Vintner' 8 
Boy, was imputed; to the violent Tem- 
Juke of Northumberland: 


is, When the Council had no other 


1 


no that ſuffered _ with 
him, to their End, by a foul Conſpira- 

but above all Things, the Suſpicions 
the Author 
Death, en- T 


that it made them reſolve to 


| 


| 


* 
+ 
7 
ad 
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9 dbought pertinent to this Caſez ſince 
an Eiception made 1 in. the 


win; 
5 8 w 


Sather Forces for the UG 
theirs, and ſent the Earl o 


| ton's Brother to raiſe Buckinghamſhire, 
1 thou ht 15 tend to all their 


But all 1 agreed. in this, 


and others to other Parts, ordering 
them to meet the Forces that ſhould 
come from London, at New- Market. 
It was at firſt; Mag, to. ſend the 
Duke of Suffolk to. command them; 
but the Lad Jane was ſo much con- 
cerned in MW 'F ather's Preſervation, 
that ſhe urg 1 doe e might not be ſent; 
and he being but a ſoft Man, Was calily 
excuſed, - 0 it fell next o the Duke 
of Northumberland, Who Was nov⸗ 
much diſtracted in his Mind. 1 He Was 
afraid, if he went away, the City might 
declare for Queen Mary; ; Hor was he 
well aſſured of the Council, who ſeem. 
*d to comply with him, rather out of 
ear, than Good-will, Cecil would 
not officiate a8 Secretary, a himſelf 
relates; the Jud: es would do. n 
and the Duke e faw, «hat if # 
had, not (according. to. ms Cüſtom 8 
our Princes, on their, fi 83 ring 


the Crown) gone with t 1 Jane 
wer, 


and the Council, into. 4 
"whereby he kept. them as: Priſoners, 
115 Council wers inclined to "deſert 
70 This divided him much in his 
houghts. The whole Succeſs of his 
Defien nag, on. the diſperſing of 
the Queen's Forces: And. it was no 
Teſs neceſſary to have a Man Hy Cou- 
rage continue ſtill in the Tower, 
here was 1 8 ere whom | be could 
entirely truſt, but the Duke of 'Suf- 
folk, and he Was ſo mean -- Ipirited, that 
he did not depend much on kim. But 
cen's. Forces made, 
preſſed him to, go, and make Head 
againſt her. 8b he laid all the FN 
Charges he could on the Council, 
look, to Queen Jane, and to ſtand Am- 
ly to her ieee and left London 
on the. 14th of July, marching. out 
with 2000 Horſe, and 6000 Foot, But 
as he rode throu 1175 Biſhopſpate-ſtreet, 
and, Shoreditch, 0 there were great 
Crouds looking ' *. none ery'd out to 
wiſh him Suscel hich gave a, ſad 
Indication how, Il. 3 were affected 


to him. 5 

Tu Coungil v writ to the Emperor 
8 by. one Shelly, whom they ſent to 
give Notice of "the. dy. Jane's | Suc- 
We complaining t at the Lady Ma- 
ry was makin HY and that his . 
baladee bad oficioull wake in their 


1 Or. 


Affairs 3 but that, d ha 
ders or FRE the, 
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ee of his Friendſhip, and that 
he would command his Reſident to 
carry himſelf as became an Ambaſla- 
dor. Sir Philip Hobbey, was conti- 
nued. Ambaſſador there; the others 
were ordered to ſtay and proſecute the 
Mediation of Peace; but the Empe- 
ror would not receive thoſe Letters; 

and in few Days there went over 
others from Queen Mary. 1 
rer ee appointed to ſet 
De Jane's' Title, in a Sermon at 

St. Paul's; and to warn the People of 

the Dangers they would be in, if 

Queen Mary ſhould reign : Which he 
did, and gave an Account in his Ser- 
mon of what had paſſed between him 
and her, when he went and offered to 

reach to her. At the ſame Time the 
Bote of Northumberland, at Cam- 
bridge, where himſelf was both Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity, and Stew- 
ard of the Town, made the Vice-Chan- 
cellor preach to the ſame Purpoſe. 
But he held in more general Terms, 
and managed it ſo, that there was no 

eat Offence taken on either Hand. 

Bur now the Queen had made her 

Title to be proclaimed at Norwich, and 

ſent Letters all over England, requi- 
ring the Peers, and others of great 
Quality, to come to her 8 7 
Some Ships had been ſent about, 
lie on that Coaſt for intercepting ber 
if ſhe ſhould fly away; but thoſe who 
commanded them were ſo dealt with, 
that inſtead of acting againſt her, they 
declared for her. Sir Edward Hat 
tings having raiſed 4000 Men in Buck- 
inghamſhire, inſtead of joining with 
the Duke of Northumberland, went 
over with them into her Service, Ma- 
ny were alſo from all Places every Day 
running to her, and in ſeveral Coun- 
ties of England ſhe was proclaimed 
Queen. But none came in to the Duke 
of Northumberland, ſo he writ earneſt- 
ly to the Lords at London, to ſend 
him more Supplies. 

TRE underſtanding, 08 all the 
Corners of England, that the Tide 
grew every where ſtrong for the Queen, 
entered into Conſultations how to re- 
deem their paſs'd Faults, and to recon- 
cile themſelves to her. The. Earl of 
Arundel hated Northumberland on 
many Accounts. The Marquis of Win- 
cheſter” was famous for tis Dexterity 
in ſhifting Sides always to bis own Ad- . 
| 3 To them joined the Earl of 
Pembroke, the mv, <loſely linked to 
the Trerlls of the Mk Jane,” unte 


— 


—_ 


— 
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to Cheapſide, 


band his Forces, and to carry 


his Son had married her Siſter; which 
made him the more careful to diſen- 
tangle himſelf in Time. 
Tho. Cheney, Warden of the Cinque. 
Ports, and Sir John Maſon, with the 
two Secretaries, came over. It was 
ſaid, that the French and Spaniſh Am- 


baſladors had deſired an Audience in 


ſome Place in the City; and it was 
propoſed to give it in the Earl of Pem- 
broke's Houſe; who being 
ſuſpected, it Was agreed to, by 
Duke of Suffolk, that they. ſhould be 
ſuffered to go from the Tower thi- 
ther : They alſo pretended, that fince 


writ ſo earneſtly for new Forces, they 
muſt go and treat with the Lord May- 
or and the City of London about it. 
But aſſoon as they were got out, the 
Earl of Arundel preſſed them to de- 
clare for Queen Mary; and to per- 
ſuade them to it, he laid open all the 
Cruelty of Northumberland, under 
whoſe Tyranny they muſt reſolve to 
be enſlaved, if they would not now 
ſhake it off. The other conſenting rea- 


or, with the Recorder, and the Alder- 
men, and having declared their Refo- 
lutions to them, they rode together in- 
and there proclaimed 


o | Queen Mary, on the 19th of July: 


From thence they went to St. Paul's 


An Or: 


to re- 


where Te Deum was ſung. 
der was ſent to the Tower, 


quire the Duke of Suffolk to deliver 


and to acknowledge 
Queen Mary; and that the Lady 
Jane ſhould lay down the Title of 
Queen. To this, as her Father ſub- 
mitted tamely, ſo ſhe expreſſed no Sort 


up that Place, 


of Concern in loſing that imaginary 
Glory, which now had for nine Days 


been rather a Burden, than any Matter 
of Joy to her. They alſo ſent Orders 
to kts Duke of Northumberland to dif. 
him- 
ſelf as became an obedient Subject to 
the Queen. And the Earl of N 
with the Lord Paget, were ſent to give 


{till at Framlingham in Suffolk, 
Tk Duke of Northumberland had 


retired back to Cambridge to ſtay for 
new Men from London; but hearing 


| the Council's Orders came to him, he 


flinging up bis own Hat for Joy, and 


crying, Gop ſave. oo Mary, But 
1 8 | _ the 


Cx et 2” 
es, Nn 
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dily to it, they ſent for the Lord May- 


her an Account of it, who continued 
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To thoſe, Sir 


the leaſt 
the - 


the Duke of Northumberland had 


how Matters went there, beſore ever 


diſmiſſed his Forces, and went to the 
Market · place, and proclaim'd the Queen; 


* 
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was like him; it being not more un- 


23tli of July, ſent to the Tower, with 


Fall, who was become his moſt in-. 


Tower. 
cane to ſet the Duke of Suffolk at Li- 


was believed, that he had not been 
faulty out of Malice, ſo his 


Now did the Queen come towards 
London, being 


of Suffolk, and Sir John Cheek, went 


who had gathered about her, to ſhew 


tles, Which in this late Conteſt had 
been linked together. She made her 
Entry to London on the 3d of Auguſt, | 
with great Solemnity and Pomp. When | pteſerve her. But, (as it is nom printed, 
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the Earl of Arundel being ſent by the 
Queen to apprehend him, it is fad, 
That when he ſaw him, he fell abject - 
ly at his Feet to beg his Favour. This 


uſual for ſuch inſolent Perſons to be 
moſt baſely ſunk with their Misfor- 
tunes, than to be out of Meaſure blown 
up with Succeſs. He was, on the 


the Earl of Warwick, his eldeſt Son, 
Ambroſe and Henry two of his other 
Sons. Some other of his Friends 
were - made Priſoners, among whom 
was Sir Thomas Palmer, the wicked 
Inſtrument of the Duke of Somerlet's 


timate Confident, and Dr. Sands the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge. 

No did all People go to the Queen 
to implore her Mercy. She received 
them all favourably, except the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, Dr. Ridley, and 
Lord Robert Dudley. The firſt of theſe 
had been a ſubmiſſive Fawner on the 
Duke of Northumberland; the ſecond 
had incurred her Diſpleaſure by his 
Sermon; and fhe gladly. laid hold on 
any Colour to be more ſevere to him, 
that Way might be made for: bring- 
ing Bonner to London; the third had 
followed his Father's Fortunes. On the 
27th, the Lords Chief Juſtices, Cholm- 
ley, and Montagu, were ſent to the 
Tower; and the Day after, the Duke 


after them; the Lady Jane and her 
Husband being ſtill detained in the 
Three Days after an Order 


berty, upon Engagement to return to 


Prifen, when the Queen required it; 
- for it was generally known, that he had 


been driven on by Dudley; and as it 


reat 
Weakneſs made them little _— 
five of any Dangers from him; and 
therefore the Queen being willing to 
expreſs a ſignal Act of Clemency at her 
ert coming to the Crown, it was 
thought beſt to let it fall on him. 


ä 


1g met on the Way by 
her Siſter Elizabeth, with 1000 Horſe, 


their Zeal to maintain both their Ti- 


y 


ArloeN of the 
Norfolk, who had been almoſt ſeven 
Lears in it; Gardiner, the . Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, that had been five Years 
there; the Dutcheſs of Somerſet, that 
had been kept there near two Years; 
and the Lord Courtney, whom ſhe 
made | afterwards Earl of Devonſhire, 
that was Son to the Marquis of Exe- 
ter, and had been kept there ever ſince 
his Father was attainted, had their 
Liberty granted them. So now ſhe was 
peaceably ſettled in the Throne, without 
Effuſion of Blood; having broke thro? 
a Confederacy againſt her, which ſeem- 
ed to be ſo ſtrong, that if he that was 
the Head of it, had not been univerſal- 
ly odious to the Nation, it could not 
have been ſo eaſily dilipated. dhe 
was naturally pious and devout, even 
to Superſtition; had a generous Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind, but much corrupted 
by Melancholy, which was partly na- 
tural in her, but much increaſed by 
the croſs Accidents of her Life, both 
before and after her Advancement; ſo 
that ſhe was very pceviſh, and ſplene- 
tick, towards. the End of her Life, 
When the Differences became irreconci- 
lable between her Father and Mother, 
ſhe followed her Mother's Intereſt, 
(they being indeed her own) and for 
a great while could not be perſuaded 
to ſubmit to the King; who being im- 
patient of Contradiction from any, but 
eſpecially from his own Child, was re- 
ſolved to ſtrike a Terror in all his Peo- 
ple, by putting her openly to Death: 
Which her Mother coming to know, 
writ her a Letter of a very devout 
Strain, in which, She encouraged 
her to ſuffer chearfully, to truſt to 
4 op, and. keep her Heart clean. 
„She charged her, in all Things, to 
“ obey the King's Commands, except 
in Matters of Religion. She ſent 
* her two Latin Books, the one of the 
Life of Chriſt, (which was perhaps 
the famous Book of Thomas a Kem- 
< pis) and the other St. Jerom's Ler- 
„ter. She bid her divert herſelf at 
* the Virginals, or Lute, but above all 
© Things to keep herſelf pure, and to 
center into no Treaty of Marriage, 
et till theſe ill Times ſhould paſs over; 
“ of which her Mother ſeemed to re- 


many were afraid to move the King for 
her z both the Duke of Norfolk and 


Gardiner looked on, and. were yowill 


ing to hazard their own Intereſts to 


| men 


and both theſe appealed to) & 
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was, the only Perſon. that would ad- 
venture on it. In his gentle Way he 
told the King, That ſne was young 


and indiſcreet, and therefore it was no 


Wonder if ſhe obſtinately adhered to 
that which her Mother, and all about 
her, had been infuſing into her, for 
many Years.; but that it would appear 
ſtrange if he ſhould, for this Cauſe, ſo 
far forget he was a Father, as to pro- 
ceed to Extremities with his own 
Child. That if ſhe were ſeparated from 
her Mother, and her People, in a lit- 
tle Time there might be Ground gain- 
ed on her; but to take away her Life, 
would raiſe Horror thro' all Eu rope 
againſt him. By theſe Means he pre- 
ſerved her at that Time. 
AFTER her Mother's Death, in 
June following, ſhe changed her Note; 
for beſides the Declaration ſhe then 
ſigned, which was inſerted in the for- 
mer Part of this Work, ſhe writ Let- 
= of ſuch Submiſſion, as ſhew. how 
ſhe was at diſſembling: © In 
« ih ſhe, with the moſt ſtudied 
p- Expreſſions, declaring her Sorrow 


“ for her paſt Stubbaraneſs, and Diſ- 
« obedience to his moſt juſt and virtu- 


«008 Laws, implores his Pardon, as 


« lying proſtrate. at his Feet; and con- 


s fidering his great Learning and 
© Knowledge, ſhe puts her Soul in his 
“ Hand, reſolving that he ſhould for 
% ever thereafter direct her Conſcience, 
“ from which ſhe vows ſhe would ne- 
« ver vary.” This ſhe repeats in ſuch 
tender Words, that it ſhews ſhe could 
command herſelf to ſay any thing that 
the thought fit for her Ends. And 
when ee writ to her, to know 
“ What her Opinion was about Pilgri- 
„ mages, Purgatory, and Reliques, The 
+ affures him ſhe had no Opinion at 
all, but ſuch as ſhe ſhould receive. 
«, from the King, who had her whole 
* Heart in his Keeping; and he ſhould 
imprint upon it, in 'theſe and all o- 
ther Matters, whatever his ineſti- 
* mable Virtue, high Wiſdom, and 
* exeellent Learning, An think 
* convenient for her.“ So perfectly 
had ſhe learned that Stile, 1 le 
knew. was moſt acceptable to him. . 
From: that Time this Princeſs had 
dean 18 all Points moſt exactly compli- 
ant to every: thing her Father did. 
Aud after his Death, ſhe never. re- 


tended to be of any other Religion 
than that which, was eſtabliſhed” by ls 
him z ſo that all chat ſhe pleaded. for, 
r Ne e Lek A aly 


. 


| removed. 
That all theſe Acts and Sentences that 


wear gut theſe 
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Continuance of that Wes of Worſhip, 
that was in Uſe at her Father's 322108 


But now, being come to the Crown, 


that would not content her; yet when 
ſne thought where to fix, the was diſ⸗ 
trated between two. different Schemcs 
that were preſented to her. 

ON the one Hand, Gardiner arid/all 
that Party, were for bringing Religion 
back to what it had been at King Hen- 
ry's Death; and afterward, by flow 
Degrees, to raiſe it up to what it had 
0 before his ab with the Papa- 

On the other Hand, the Queen, 
of her own Inclination, was much diſ- 
poſed to return immediately to the 
Union of the Catholick Church, as ſhe | 
called it ; and it was neceſſary for her 
to do it *Fince it was only by the Papal 
Authority that her Illegitimation was 
To this it was anſwered, 


had pailed againſt her, might be an- 
nulled, without taking any Notice of the 
Pope. Gardiner finding theſe Things 


had not ſuch Weight with her as he 


deſired (for ſhe ey on him as a 
crafty temporizing Man) ſent over to 
the Emperor, on whom ſhe depended 
| much, to aſſure him, that if he would 
perſuade her to make him Chancellor, 
and to put Affairs into his Hands, he 
ſhould order them fo, that every 
Thing he had a Mind to, mould be 
carried in Time. But Gardiner under- 
ſtood ſhe had ſent for Cardinal Pool; 
ſo he writ to the Emperor, that he 
knew his Zeal for the Exaltation of 
the Popedom would undo all; there- 
fore he preſſed him to write to the 
1 for moderating her Heat, and 

the Cardinal's coming over. He 
Fs hat Pool ſtood attainted by Law, 
ſo that his coming into England 
would alarm the Nation. He obſerva 
that upon a double Account they were 
averſe to the Papacy : The one Was, 
for the Church-Lands, which they had 


generally bought from the Cree on 


very eaſy Terms, and they would not 
eaſily part with t ther T0 5 was, 
the Pear they had of Papal Dominion 
and Power, which had been now for 
about 25 Years ſet out to the People, 
as the molt intolerable Tyranny that 
ever was. Therefore, he ſaid, It was 
neceſſary to give them ſome Time to 
ice: 70 the 
. of Councils might ruin 
He gave the Emperor 5 ſecret 

. . 0 of ſervin im in all his 
3 All this Gardinct did the 
| more 
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more warily, becauſe he underſtood 


that Cardinal Pool hated him as a falſe 


and deceitful Man. Upon this the 
Emperor writ to the Queen ſeveral Let- 
ters with his own Hand, which is ſo 
hardly legible, that it was not poſſi- 
ble, Dr. Burnet faith for him, 'or ſome 
others to whom he ſhewed them, to 
read them well enough to copy them 


out; and one that was written by 
his Siſter, the Queen of Hungary, and 


ſigned by him, is no better; but from 


many half Sentences it may be ga- 
thered, that all was with a Deſign to 


temper her, that ſhe ſhould not make 


too much | Haſte, nor be too much led 


by Italian Councils. Upon the Re- 


turn of this Meſſage, the Seal, which 


had been taken from Goodrick; Biſhop 


of Ely, and put for ſome Days in the 


Keeping of Hare, Maſter of the Rolls, 
was, on the 13th of Auguſt, given to 
Gardiner, who was declared Lord 


Chancellor of England, and the Con- 


It was ſaid, the E 
never been truly attainted; and that 


duct of Affairs was chiefly put in his 


Hands. So that now the Meaſure of 


the Queen's Councils, was to do every 
Thing ſlowly, and by ſuch ſure Steps 
as might put them leſs in Hazard. 

Tx firſt thing that was done, was, 
the Bringing the Duke of Northum- 


berland to his Trial. The old Duke 


of Norfolk was made Lord High Stew- 

ard; the Queen thinking it fit to put 
the firſt Character of Honour on him, 
who had ſuffered? ſo much for being 


the Head of the Popiſh Party, And 


Here a ſubtle Thing was ſtarted, which 
had been kept a great Secret hitherto. 
uke of Norfolk had 


the Act againſt him was not à true 


Act of Parliament; ſo that without 
any Pardon, or Reſtitution in Blood, 


he was ſtill Duke of Norfolk. This 
he had never mentioned all the laſt 


Reign, leſt that ſhould' have procured 


an Act to confirm his Attainder. 80 


he came now in upon his former 


be declared void by Common Law. 


the Marquis of Northampton, and the 


Earl of Warwick; were brought to their 


Trials. The Duke deſired two Points 


might be firſt anſwered by the Judges, 
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Right, by which, All the Grants that 
had been given of his Eſtate; were to 


The Duke of Northumberland, with 


The RETORMATTON of the 


thoſe who had been equally guilty with 
him, and by whoſe Direction and Com- 
mands he had acted, could fit his 
Judges? To theſe the judges made An- 
ſwer, That the Great Seal of one that 
was not lawful Queen, could give no 
Authority, nor Indemnity, to thoſe that 
acted on ſuch a Warrant; and that an 
Peer that was not, by an Attainder up. 
on Record, convicted of ſuch Acceflion 
to his Crime, might fit his Judge, and 
was not to be challenged upon a Sur- 
mize, or Report. So theſe Points, by 
which only he could hope to have de- 
tended himſelf, being thus determined 
againſt him, he confeſſed he was guilty, 
and ſubmitted to the Queen's Mercy. 
So did the Marquis of Northampton, 
and:the Duke's Son, the Earl of War- 
wick, who (it ſeems by this Trial) had 
a Writ for Sitting in the Houſe of 
Peers: They were all three found 
Guilty. Judgment alſo paſſed next Day, 
in a fary of Commons, againſt Sir John 
Gates, and his Brother Sir Humphrey; 
Sir Andrew Dudley, and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, confeſſing their Indictments. 
But of all theſe it was reſolved, that 
only the Duke of Northumberland, and 
Sir-John Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer, 
ſhould be made Examples. Heath, Bi- 
ſhop of Worceſter, was employed to 
inſtruct the Duke, and to prepare him 
for his Death, Whether he had been 
always inFleart what he then profeſſed, 
or whether he only pretended it, ho- 
ping that it might procure him Favour, 
1s variouſly reported: But certain it is, 
that he ſaid he had been always a Ca- 
tholick in his Heart; yet this could 
not ſave him. He was known to be a 
Man of that Temper,” ſo given both to 
Revenge and Diſſimulation, that his 
Enemies ſaw it was neceſſary to put 
him out of the Way, leſt if he had 
lived, he. might have inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the Queen's Favour, and then 
turned the Danger upon them. So the 
Earl of Arundel, now made Lord Stew- 
ard of the Houſhold, with others, eaſily 
obtained that his Head ſhould be cut 
off, together with Sir John Gates's, and 
Sir Thomas Palmer 's. 

O the 22d of Auguſt he was car- 
'ried to the Place of Execution. On 
the Way there was ſome Expoſtulation 
between Gates and him: They, as is 
ordinary for Accomplices in ill Actions, 
lay'd the Blame of their Miſeries on one 


— — 
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long Speech, accuſing his former ill 


Life, and confeſſing his Treaſon. But 


that Part of it which concerned Reli- 
gion, is only preſerved, In it, he ex- 
bhborted the People to ſtand to the Reli- 

ion of their Anceſtors, and to reject 
that of latter Date, which had occaſi- 
oned all the Miſery of the foregoing 
thirty Tears; and defired; as they 
would prevent the like for the future, 
that they would drive out of the Na- 
tion theſe Trumpets of Sedition, the 
new Preachers; that for himſelf, what- 
ever he had otherwiſe pretended, he 


helieved no other Region than that of 


his Fore-fathers, in which he appealed 
to his Ghoſtly- Father, the Biſhop of 
Worceſter, then prefent with him; but 
being blinded with Ambition, he had 


made Wreck of his Conſeience, by 


temporifing ; for which he profeſſed 
himſelf ſincerely Penitent: So did he, 
and the other two, end their Days. 
Palmer was little pittyd, as being 
believed a treacherous Conſpirator a- 
gainſt his former Maſter, and Friend, 
the Duke of Somerſer... | 
Tus died the ambitious Duke of 
Northumberland. He had been, in the 
former Parts of his Life, a great Cap- 
tain, and had the 


ed wife. He was att extraordinary Man 
in a lower Size, but had forgot himſelf 


much when he was raiſed higher, in 
which his Mind ſeemed more exalted 


than his Fortunes: But as he was tranſ. 
ported by his Rage and Revenge out 


of Meaſure, fo he was as ſervile and 
mean in his Submiſſions. Fox, it feems, 


was informed, that he had Hopes given 
nim of his Life, if he ſhould declare 
Himſelf to be of the Popifh Religion, 
even though his Head were laid on the 
Block: But which Way ſoever he made 
the Declaration, either to 
by it, or that he had rea 
ways what he now profeſſed; it argu- 


ed that lie regarded Religion very little, 


either in his Life, or at his Death: 


But whether he did any Thing to haften 
the late King's Death was not at all 


enquired after; only thoſe who con- 

ſidered how much Guilt diſorders all 
People, and that they have a black 
Cloud over their Minds, which appears, 
either in the Violence of Rage, or the 
Abjetneſs of Fear, did find fo-great a 
Change in his Deportment, in © theſe 
_ laſt Paſſages of his Life,” from what 


Was in the former Parts of it, that . 
e . 


_ 


W 


little Search about it. 


he Reputation of a wiſe 
Man: He was generally ſaccefsfut, 
and they that are ſo, are always eſteem- 


get his Life 
Hy been al. 


they could not but think there was 
ſome extraordinary Thing within him 
from whence it flowed, _ 

AN p for King Edward's. Death, 


| thoſe who had Affairs now in their 


Hands, were ſo little careful of his 
Memory, and indeed ſo glad of his 
Death, that it is no Wonder they made 
It is rather 
ſtrange that they allowed him ſuch 
Funeral Rites. For the Queen kept a 
Solemn Exequie, with all the other 
Remembrances. of the Dead, and Maſſes 
for him, uſed: in the Roman Church, at 
the Tower, on the 8th of Auguſt; 
the ſame Day that he was buried at 
Weſtminſter : The Lord Treaſurer, 
(who was the Marquis of Wincheſter, 
ſtill continued in that Truſt) the Earls 
of Shrewsbury, and Pembrook, being 
the principal Mourners. Day, that 
was now to be reſtored to his See of 
Chichefter, was appointed to preach 
the Funeral Sermon; in which he com- 
mended and excuſed the King, but 
loaded his Government ſeverely; and 
extolled the | 
he promiſed the People happy Days. It 
was intended that all the Burial Rites 
ſhould have been according to the old 
Forms that were before the Reformati- 
on: But Cranmer oppoſed this vigo- 
rouſly, and inſiſted upon it, That as 
he himſelf had been a zealous Promo- 
ter of that Reformation, fo the Engliſh 
Service was then eſtabliſhed by Law : 
Upon this he ſtoutly hindered any other 
way of Officiating, and himſelf per- 
formed all the Offices of the Burial; 
to which he joined the Solemnity of a 
Communion. In thefe, it may be eaſi- 
2 very live 


Sorrow; ſince as he had 


be done by the Opening his Word to 
them, by godly, virtuous, and learn- 
ed Preachers. Now all the deprived 
Bishops Woked to be quickly placed in 


their Sees again. Bonner went to St. 
Paus on the rath of Auguſt, being , 


4 


Sunday, where Bourn, that was his 


. 


ly imagined, he did every Thing with 


2G1 


neen much, under witom 


ſhe was iu; and this ſhe hoped ſhould 


OE, Chap- - ; 


i 
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was the 
make. | 
the Lord Mayor, 
Charge, that every Citizen ſhould take 


% for herſelf, 
e ligion that ſhe had profeſſed from her 


Chaplain, preached before him. He 
'£ why ;honourably of Bonner, with 


arp Reflections on the Proceedings a- 
gainſt him in the Time of King Ed- 
This did much provoke the 


Ward. 


whole Audience, who as they hated 


Bonner, ſo could not hear any thing 
ſaid that ſeemed to detract from that 
King. Hereupon there was à great 
Tumult in the Church; ſome called 


to goo pe him down, others flung Stones, 


one threw a Dagger towards the 
Pulpir with that Force, that it ſtuck 
Faſt in the Timber of it; Bourn, by 
Stooping, ſaved himſelf ſrom that Dan- 
ger; and Rogers, . and Bradford, two | 


eminent Preachers, and of great Gredit 
with the People, ſtood up, "add gently 


quieted the Heat; and they, to deliver 
Bourn out of their Hands, conveyed 


him from the n to a, Houſe near 


the. Church. $174 oh 


THis was wad. an Ariane; as 405 


Papiſts would have deſired ; for it gave 
them a Colour to proceed more ſevere- 


ly, and to prohibit Preaching, which 
rſt Step they intended to 
There was a eſſage ſent to 


to give a ſtrict 


Care of all that belonged to him, and 
ſee that they went to their own Pariſh 
Church, and kept the Peace; as alſo 


to acquaint them with what the Queen 


had declared in Council on the 13th 


- of Auguſt. And on the 18th, there 
Was publiſhed, an Inhibition in, the 
Queen's Name, to this Effect, That 


<, ſhe, conſidering the great Danger 


that had come to the Realm, by the 


* Differences in Religion, did declare 
that ſhe. was of that Re- a 


«+ Infancy, and that ſhe would main- 


* tain it during her Time, and be 


0 glad that all her Subjects would 
"<6 charitably receiye it: Let ſhe did 
e not intend to compel any of her b 
„ Subjects to it, till publick Order 
4. ould be; taken in it 5 common 
„ Aſſent; requiring all, in the mean 
25 While, not ta move Sent or Un- 
„ quietneſs, till ſuch Order ſhould be 
6 Kerle, and. not to uſe the Names of 


« Papiſt, or Heretick, but, to live to- 
* gether in Love, and in, che Fear. of 
% Godz but if any made Aſſemblies th 
of — People, {he wauld take Care 


15 * they. ſhould. be ee 


0 1100 0 VI: ff * 1 eit * | 
LEN . „ & 


* 


* Severity 


Thi RnOAMATTOx of the 


« Scripture, or print any Books, or 
« Plays, without her Special Licence: : 
And required her Subjects, that none 
* of them ſhould. preſume, to: puniſh 
&« any, on Pretence of the late Rebelli. 
„on, but as they ſhould be authorized 
7 by her: Let ſne did not thereby re- 
e ſtrain any from informing Wink 
* ſuch Offenders. | She would be moſt 
6c ſorry to have Cauſe to execute the 
of the Law, but ſhe was 
reſolved not to ſuffer ſuch Rehellious 
Doings to go unpuniſped, but hoped 
«< her Subjects would not drive her to 


« the Extream Execution of the Laws. 


at firſt with 


uniſhed; bout 
% and; ſhe ſtraitly charged them, that 
: * none ſhould © Breach, 601 expound 


W Wr 


be of it; 


in it, which was, 


WHEN: this was publiſhed, which 


was the firſt Thing that was ſet out in 


her Name ſince ſhe had come to the 
Crown, it was much diſcanted on. 
The Profeſſion ſhe made of her Religion 
to be the ſame it had been from her 
Iafancy, ſhewed it was not her Father's 
Religion, but entire Popery, that ſhe 
intended to reſtore. It was alſo ob- 
ſerved, That whereas before ſhe had 
ſaid plainly ſhe: would compel none to 
now that was qualified with 
this, till publick Order ſhould be taken 

till they could ſo 
frame a Parliament, that ĩt ſhould con- 
cur. with the Queen's Deſign. The 
equal forbidding of Abbie, or ill 
Names, on both Sides, was thought in- 
tended to be à Trap for the Reformed, 
that they ſhould oe puniſhed, if they 


offended, but the others were ſure to 


be rather encouraged. The Reſtraint 
of . Preaching, without Licence, , was 
protenged to be copy d from what had 


been done in King Edward's Time; 


Let then there was à Liberty leſt for 
long Time to all, ta preach. in their 


own Churches; only they might preach 


no where elſe without a Licence: And 
the Power of Licenſing was alſo lodged 
Biſhops in their ſeveral 
Niqcoſes, and at It with the ;Arch- 

mop of Canterbury, as well as with 
= ing; whereas now; at one Stroke, 
all, the, Pulpits of England, that were 
in the Hands of the Reformed, were 
brought under an Interdict; for they 
were ſure to obtain no Licences. But 


the cunningeſt; Part of theſe; Inhibiti- 


ons, Was, the De eclari ing that the Queen 
would proceed with, Rigour, againſt; all 
were guilty of the late Rebellion, 
they ſhould Wee e her; many a- 
London had Vay or- Aber 
expreſſed PUR Woe "2 1 theſe 
were the ouſt among ths Reformed 
oy 19 er ET aver” 017" a If 
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80 that here was à ſhatp Threitning 
hanging over them, if they ſhould ex- 
; peels any more Zeal about Religion, - | 
WEN this was put out, the Queen 
underſtanding, that in Suffolk, thoſe 
of that Profeſſion took a little more 
Liberty than their Neighbours, pre- 
ſuming on their great Merit, ahd tlie 
Queen's Promiſes to them ; there was 
a ſpecial Letter ſen tb the Biſhop or 
Norwich's Vicar, himſelf ' being at 
Bruſſels, to ſee to the Execution f 
theſe Injunctions, againſt any that 


ſhould preach without Licence. Upon 
this, ſome came from Suffolk to put 
the Queen in Mind of her Promiſe. 
This was thought inſolent; and ſhe 
returned them no other Anlwer, But 
that they being Members, thought to 
rule her that was their Head; but they 
ſhould; learn, that the Members ought 
to obey the Head, and not to think to 
bear Rule over it. One of theſe had 
ſpoken of her Promiſe with more Con- 
fidence than the reſt; his Name was 
Dobbe; ſo he was ordered to ſtand 
three Days in the Pillory, as having 
ſaid that which tended to the Defama- 
tion of the Queen. And from hence 
all ſaw what a ſevere Government the 
were to come under, in which the 
Claiming of former Promiſes, that had 
been made by the Queen when ſhe 
needed their Aſſiſtance, was to be ac 


4 


counted a Crime: But there was yet 
a more unreaſonable Severity ſhewed 
to Bradford and Rogers, who had ap- 
peaſed the Tumult the Sunday before, 
and reſcued the Preacher from *thie 
Rage of the People. It was ſaid, that 


| 


their appeaſing / it, ſo eaſily, ace 
what — they had with the Peo- 
ple, and was a Preſumption that? th 
d ſet it on; ; ſo without any further 
Proof, the one was put in the Tower, 
0 and the other confined to his Houſe, * 
Bur now the deprived Biſhops, 
who: were, Bonner of London, Gard:: ' 
ner of Wincheſter] Tonſtall of Du- 
reſm, Heath of Worceſter, and Day of 
| Chicheſter, were to be reſtored to their 
Sees. The Commiſſion for Bonner 
bearing Date the azad of Auguſt was 
directed to ſome Civilians; ſetting forth, 
That he had petitianed the Queen to 
examine the Appeal he had made ftom 
the Delega ny at had deprived him; 
and that 3 the . — againft 
him being unjuſt and illegal, he deſired it 
might de declared to be eee 
Upon which; theſe did; without ary 
great * on urn the tener, 


Mod * 0 


*- 


void, and the Appeals good. - 80 thus 
they were reſtored to their Sees: 
becauſe the Biſhoprick of Dureſi was 
by Add of Parliament diſſolved, and the 
Regalities of it, which had been given 


2 


But 


63 


to the Duke of Northumberland, were 


no by his Attainder fallen into the 
Queen's Hand, ſhe granted Tonſtall 
Letters Patents, erecting that Biſhop- 
rick again of new; making Mention 
that ſome wicked Men, to enrich them- 
ſelves by it, had \procuired'i it to be dif- 
ſolved. 

N the 2 eth af Auguſt Chijdfivei 
was granted to Gardiner to give Li- 
cenſes under the Great Seal to ſuch 
grave, learned and diſcreet Petſons, as 
he ſhould think meet and able to preach 
God's Word. All who were ſo licens'd, 
were qualify'd' to preach in any Cathe- 
dral or Parochial Church, to which he 
ſhould think it convenient to ſend 
them. 
not only out of Hope to obtain an 
Licenſes, but likewiſe ſaw a Way laid 
down for ſending. ſuch Men as Gar- 
diner pleaſed into all their Pulpits, to in- 
fect their People. Upon this they conſi- 
dered what to do. If there had been only 
a particular Inderdiction of ſome private 
Perſons, the Conſiderations of Peace 
and Order being of a more publick Na- 
ture than the Conſequence of any one 


Man's open Preaching could be, they 


judged it was to be ſubmitted to; but 
In ſuch a Caſe, when they 
Interdiction was general, and on De- 
ſign to ſtop their Mouths till their Ene- 
wies ſhould ſeduce the People, they 
did not think they were bound in Con- 
| ſcience to give Obedience. Many of 
them therefore continued to preach 


ey openly; others, inſtead of Preaching 
| in Churches, were contented to have 
| only the Prayers and other Service 
| there; but for inſtructing their People, 

| had 


private Conferences with them. 
The Council hearing that their Orders 
had been diſobeyed by ſome in Lon- 
don, two in Coventry, and one in A- 
merſham, they were ſent for, and put 
in Priſon. And Coverdale Biſhop f 


Exeter, and Hooper of Gloceſter, 'be- 


ing cited to appear before the Coancil, 
they Came and- preſented. themſelves 


ſent to the Fleet, and Coverdale 
pointed ro wait their Pleaſuſe-. 
Aro tlis Time the Popiſb Party, 
grow ing now inſolent over England, 


A 


: 


. 
N oo 
| 


By this the Reformers were 


ſaw this 


on the 29th and Zorlt of Auguſt ; and 
on the Iſt of September, Hooper Was 


era 5. be a6 forward in 7 
Changes 


N VF FRY. we! Ps af 9 


The RezOxMAtIOn of the 


Changes, before the Law warranted . pabbick and noble Teſtimonies to the 
them, as theſe of the Reformation. had | Doctrine that he had: fo long profeſſed, 
been in King Edward's Time: So that | and indeed had been the chief Promoter 
in many Places they ſet up Images; and | of in this Chureh. But his quiet Be. 
the Latin: Service, with the old Rites | haviour was laid hold on by his Ene- 
again. This was plainly againſt Law; mies, and it was given out, that he 
but tlie Council had no Mind to hin- was reſolved to comply with every 
der it ; but on the other Hand encou- | thing the Queen had a Mind to. 80 
raged it all they could. Upon which] Bonner wrote to his Friend Mr. Lech. 
Judge Hales, who thought he might more on the 6th of September. He 
with the more. Aſſurance ſpeak his | © gives him Notice that the Day before 
Mind, having, appeared ſo ſteadily for |* he had been reſtored. to his Biſhop- 
the Queen, Na, at the Circuits in Kent, | *© rick, and Ridley repulſed; for which 
give a Charge to the Juſtices to ſee to 
the Execution of King Edward's. Laws, 
which were ſtill in Force and unrepeal- | 
ed. Upon this he was, without any 
Regard to his former Zeal, put firſt in- 


“he is very witty. Ridley had a 
e Steward for two Manors of his, 
< whoſe Name was Shipſide, his Bro- 
„ ther-in-Law';; upon which he plays 
* as if he had been Sheepſhead. He 


to the Marſbalſea; from thence: he was 


removed to the Compter, and after that 
to the Fleet ; where the good old Man 
was ſo diſordered with the Cruelties 
that the Warden told him were eontri- 
ving 7 0 75 all that would not change 
their Religion, that it turned his Brain, 
ſo that he endeavoured to have killed 
himſelf with a Pen-Knife. He was af- 
ter that, upon his Submiſſion, ſet at 


Liberty; but never came to himſelf 
again: So he, not bei 


og well looked 


to, drowned himſelf. This, with the 


Uſage of the Suffolk Men, was much 


ce orders Lechmore to look to his Eſtate 
e and he ſhould take Care at the next 
* Parliament that both the Sheepſheads 
© and the Calvefheads ſhould be uſed as 
« they deſerved, He adds, that Cran- 
mer, whom in Scorn he calls Mr. 
Canterbury, was become very hum- 
“ ble and ready to ſubmit himſelf in 
« all Things; but that would not ſerve 
his Turn; and it was expected that 
* he ſhould be ſent to the Tower that 
7 . Day.” Theſe Reports being 
brought to Cranmer, ſome adviſed hin 
to fly beyond Sea; he ſaid he would 


o 


cenſured ;, and from thence it was ſaid, 

that no Merits. or Services could ſecure 

any from the Cruelties of 5 that Religi- 

on. And it appeared in another ſig- 

nal Inſtance, how the Actions of Men 

were not ſo much conſidered as their 

9 Religion. The Lord Chief Juſtice 

Montagu, who had very unwillingly 

J drawn the Letters Patents for the La- 

dy Jane's Succeſſion, was turned out of 

his Place, kept fix. Weeks in ' Priſon, 

fin'd in 1000 J. and fame Lands that 

had been given him by King Edward, 

taken from him; tho he had ſent his 

Son with 20 Men to declare for the 

Queen, and had a great Family of 17 

Children, ſix Sons and eleven Daugh- 

ters; whereas judge Bromley was a 

Papiſt in his Heart, and Montagu was 
por the Reformation, metry; 

II x many other, Places, where the 

People were Popiſhly affected, they 

drove their Paſtors, ; At Oxford, Peter | 

Martyr was ſo ill uſed, that he was 

forced to fly for his Safety to Lambeth, 

where he could not look for any long 

Protection, ſince Cranmer himſelf was | 

every * in Expectation of being . by his the ſaid Cranmers Order; and 

ſent to Priſon, He kept himſelf quiet, “ it was ſaid, that he had undertaken 

and was contriving how to give ſome “ to ſing Maſs ta the Quern x Ma ſly, 


; — 


not diſſuade others from that Courſe, 
now that they faw a Perſecution ri- 
ſing; but conſidering the Station he 
was in, and the Hand he had in all 
the Changes that were made, he thought 
it ſo indecent a thing for him to fly, 
that no-Entreaties ſhould overperſuade 
hic to it. So he, by Peter Martyr's 
Advice, drew up a Writing, (in Latin 
as it was at that Time tranſlated.) The 
Subſtance of it was to this Effect; 
© That as the Devil had at all Times 
« ſet on his Inſtruments by Lies to de- 
« fame the Servants of Go p, ſo he 
“ was now more than ordinarily buſy. 
„ For whereas King Henry had begun 
<& the Correcting of the Abuſes of the 
„ Maſs, which his Son had brought to 
4 further Perfection; and ſo the 
„ Lok D' Supper was reſtored to its 
« firſt Inſtitution, and was celebrated 
+ according to the Pattern of the Pri- 
* mitive Church; now, the Devil in- 
+ tending to bring the Maſs again into 
ts Room, as | being his own! Inven- 
10 tion, had ſtirred up ſome to give out 
that it had been ſet up in Canterbury 
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both at King Edward's Funeral, at] ordered it to be affixed to the doors of 


the Maſs was contrary, being full of 


Paul's, and other Places; and though 
e for theſe twenty Years he had diſ- 
piſed all ſuch vain and falſe Reports, 
« as were ſpread of him; yet now he 
“thought it not fit to lye under ſuch 
« Miſrepreſentations. herefore he 
“ proteſted to all the World, that the 
« Maſs was not ſet up at Canterbury 
« by his Order; but that a fawning 
g peer Monk (this was Thorn- 
“ ton, Suffragan of Dover,) had done 
6 1t without his Knowledge; and for 
ce what he was ſaid to have undertaken 
„to the Queen, her Majeſty knew 
„ well how falſe that was: Offering 
_ * if he might obtain Leave for it, to 
maintain, that every thing in the 
« Communion Service that was ſet out 
«< by their moſt innocent and good 
« King Edward, was according to 
«Chriſt's Inſtitution, and the Practice 
of the Apoſtles, and the antient 
© Church for many Ages: To which 


* 


* 


* 


« Errors and Abuſes; and although 
Peter Martyr was by ſome called an 
ignorant Man, he with him or other 
four or five, ſuch as he ſhould 
* chooſe, would be ready to defend 
* got only their Book of Common 
* Prayer, and the other Rites of their 
« Service, but the whole Doctrine and 
Order of Religion, ſet forth by the 
„ late King, as more pure, and more 
« agreeable to the Word of Gop, than 
“any Sort of Religion, that had been 
_ © in England for a thouſand Years be- 
« fore it: Provided that all Things 
* ſhould be judged by the Scriptures, 
and that the Reaſonings on both 
* Sides ſhould be faithfully written 
„ (// 
THIs he had drawn, with a Reſo- 
lution to have made a publick Uſe of 
it; but Scory, who had been Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, coming to him, he ſhew- 
ed him the Paper, and bad him con- 
ſider of it. Seory indiſcreetly gave 
Copies of it; and 


publickly read in Cl 


one of theſe was 


" 


5th of September. So on the eighth 


Paul's, and of the other Churches in 
London, with his Hand and Seal to it. 
He was at that Time, contrary to all 
Mens Expectation, diſmiſſed, Gardi- 
ner plainly ſaw he could not expect to 
ſucceed him, and that the Queen had 
deſigned that See for Cardinal Pool; 
ſo he reſolved to protect and preſerve 
Cranmer all he could. Some moved 
that he ſhould be only put from his 
Biſhoprick, and have a ſmall Penſion 
aſſigned him, with a Charge to keep 
within a Confinement, and not to med- 
dle with Matters of Religion. He was 
generally beloved for the Gentleneſs of 
his Temper; ſo it was thought that 
proceeding {ſeverely with him, might 
alienate ſome from them, and embroil 
their Affairs in the next Parliament. 
Others objected, That if he, who had 
been the chief Promoter of Hereſy, 
was uſed with ſuch Tenderneſs, it 
would encourage the reſt to be more 
obſtinate. And the Queen who had 
forgot the Services he did her in her 
Father's Time, remembering rather that 
he had pronounced the Sentence of Di- 


induced to proceed ſeverely. So on 


Latimer were called before the Coun- 
cil; Latimer was that Day committed; 


Day, and then he was ſent to the Tow- 


gainſt the Queen, and for Diſperſing 
ſeditious Bills. Tylor of Hadlee, and 
ſeveral; other Preachers, were alſo put 
in Priſon; and upon an Information 
brought againſt Horn, Dean of Dureſm, 
ie ee bote 0 


Martyr was preſerved from the Rage 


Lg Sea. There was alſo an Order 


tion, to be gone; th 5 
taken from them, and their Cor; ora- 
tion diſſolyed: And an hundred ſe- 
venty five of them went away in two 


— 


vorce againſt her Mother, was eafily 


. 
by 


the 13th of September both he and 


but Cranmer was reſpited till next 


er, both for Matters of Treaſon a- 


Tur Foreigners, that were come 
over upon publick Faith and Encou- 
ragement, were better uſed: For Peter 


of his Enemies, and ſuffered to go be- J 


kent to John 4 Laſco and his Congregz. 
eir Church being 


Ships to Denmark, on the 1ytf of Sep- 
tember, with: all their Preachers; ex- 
75 "two; who: were left to look to 


and if be. Wherker he Was not ſorry | thoſe, w whicl ſtayed behind, and 
for ir? Ile anſwered ic, Bill eins engaged in Trade, reſolved to 
was truly his; ye ig England, and follow their Con- 
it had gone ftom an- | ciences;in the Matters of Religion in 
ner z Vfor he had private, with the Aſſiſtance of thoſe 
largech it in m Teachers, But à Laſco, after a kB 


* 


- 
* 


n an 


Cid 


Li 


es The Ravonnation of the | 


1 5 „„ th 4 . Ol : 
Ip 788 and hard cee ing at Denmark, after he got beyond Sea, printed an 4 


was as ill rceived there, as if it had | Apology for his leaving his Country: 4 
been à Popiſh Country, when they unt] He tells that he heard that there Was 2 
Herſtood that he and his Compariy were | fome Crimes againſt, the State, objected 
of the Helvetian Confeſſion, ſo that, | to him, which made him come up from 
; though it was December, and a very | Dureſm to clear himſelf: It was ſaid, 

ſevere Winter, they were required to be] that three Letters had been written tv 
gone within two Days, and could not] him in the Queen's Name, requiring 
obtain ſo much as Liberty to leave | him to come up, and intimating that 
their Wives or Children behind them, | they were reſolved to charge him with 
till they could provide a Place for | Contempt, and other Points of State. 
them. From thence they went, firſt to] He proteſted, that he had never recelv'd 
Lubeck; then to Wiſmar, and Ham- but one, which was given him on the 
burgh, where they found the Diſputes | Road ; but ſeeing how he was like to 
about the Manner of Chriſt's Prefence | be uſed, he withdrew out of England: 
in the Sacrament,' had raifed ſuch vio- Upon which he. takes, Occaſion in that 
lent Animoſities, that after much bar- gy 4 to vindicate the Preachers in 
barous-Uſuage, they were baniſhed out | King E ward's Time, . againſt whom it 
of all thoſe. Towns, and could find no | was now objected, That they had neg- 

Place: to ſettle in, till about the End of lected F aſting and Prayer, and had al- 

March, ent came to Friſeland, lowed the People all Sorts of Liberty: 

where they were ſuffered to plant then This he faid was fo falſe, that the 

5 ſel fes. RNiuling Men in that Time were much 
MAN in England, ſeeing the Go- | offended at the great Freedom | which 
vernment was ſet on fevere Courſes | the Preachers then took, ſo that many 
ſo eaſily, did infer that this would ſoon | of them would hear no more Sermons; = 
grow up, to an extreme Perſecution ; and he ſays for himſelf, that tho* Ton- | i£ 
ſo that above.a thouſand: Perſons fled. ſtal was his great Enemy, he had re- 
beyond Sea: Moſt of them went in | fuſed to accept of his Biſhoprick, and 

the Company, and as the Servants of was ill uſed, and threatned, for deny- 
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French Eroteſtants, who having come oe 000 
over in King, Edward's Time, were] Arr, theſe things tended. much to 
Therefore great 
to ret urn tu their own Country. The Care was taken, firſt, to oblige all thoſe 
Council; underſtanding this, took Care Noblemen, who had aflifted the Queen 
of. thelt Hands; and therefore ſent an | grateful acknowledgement, of paſt Ser- 
be ſuſfered to go ouer as Frenchmen, | both to the fame Perſons to rener 
0 rom | nd to others to;.undertake the 
the French &mbaſſador. Among thoſe like upon nex 
thato hadi: got over, ſome eminent Di. Arundel Was made Lord Steward, dir 
| , eicher having' no | Edward Haſtings: was made Maſter of 
' Cures, or being turned obt' of theilt the'Horfe! and afterwards Lord Haſt. 
Benefices, were not under ſuch Ties ings; Sir John fen ker Chamber. 
to any Flock, ſo that they judged them, lan; Sir John Villiaams, who had 
{elves di ſengagedl and therefore did not, | proclaimed the Queen in Oxfordſhire, . - 
yy as Hirelings, leave their Flock to the was made Lord Wilkams „ and Sir 
, Perſeeutiomtlien imminent; but ratlie Henry Jerningham, that firſt gathered 
left England. The chief of theſe thät⸗ made Ca tain .of her, Guard But Rat- 
went at Hrſtowere Cox, Sanders, Grin UE Bart of Spllex, hag done the moſt 
good Colout turned: qut / both of s | to him The had given. the chief Com 
Y Deanary e, Chritt⸗Oharck no} 201 Wand vt * "Aru V and he had wa-. 
Prebegday d Westminster: Hel Was Tlaged it 7 c 


now required, as the Germans had been, inflame tlie People. 
that no Engliſhman: ſhould eſcape out] at her coming to the Crown; ſioce a 
Order to the Ports, that none "ſhould: ices is the greateſt. Encouragement, 
but chöſe hö brought Certificates from them, and to 

n new Occaſions. The Earl of 

_ 5 : ALT Tia Sr erin @ hs 11 tc 
vines went z who, either having” no Edwar 
went. to lock after thoſ&who had nom the Men of Nortolk about her, was 
dal, aud Horn. Com iu ds 'withoitapy f confiderable- Service of them all; for 
a Prudence, that 0. 571 

put into therMarfhalſeat but ö the thets were theteb 4, 


* 

oth; bets "were theteby encouraged to W. 
 19th-of uguſt wad discharge r Her Alliſtapce; ſg an unuſua! 
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peer of Enpland o Whom this Honour | 
was ever conferred. The like was 
granted to the Lord Courcy, Baron of | 
Kingſale in Ireland, whoſe. Poſterity | 
enjoy it to this Day. The Queen ha- 
ving ſuminoned a Parliament to the 10th 
of October, was Crowned. on the firſt 
of that Month, by Gardiner, who 
with ten other Biſhops, all in their 
Mitres, Coaps, and Crofiers, performed 
that Ceremony with great Solemnity; 

Day Preaching the Coronation Sermon; 
who, it ſeems, Was accounted the beſt, 
Preacher among them; ſince he was | 


ordered to preach both at the late King's drew, and were upon that never ſuffer- 


Funeral, and now again at the Corona- 
ie 250 3009 
* Gardiner had x prepuncg A 1 
gels of an extraordinary Natüre for the 
Queen to diſtribute that Day among. 
her People; beſides her general Par- 
don; he cauſed! a Proclamation to be 
publiſhed; which did ſet forth, That 
whereas the good Subjects of Eng- 
„fand had always erplbited Aid to 
their Princes, when the Good of the 
e Publick, and Honour of the Realm 
0 required it; and though the Queen, 
e fince her coming to the Crown, found 
the Treaſury was marvellouſiy ex- 
“ hauſted; by the evil Government of 
4 late years, eſpecially ſince the Duke 
« of Northumberland bare | Rule; 
* though ſhe found herſelf charged 
* with diverſe great Sums of her Fa- 
« ther's and Brother's Debts, Which for 
* her own Honour, and the Honour 
* of the Realm, ' ſhe determined to pay 
„ in Times convenient and reaſonable; 
„pet having à ſpecial Regard to the 
* Welfare of her Subjects, and account: 
„ing their loving Hearts and Profperi- 
ty the chiefeſt Treaſure which ſhe 
* deſired, next to the Favour and Grace, 
@ of GO D therefore, - fince in her, 
5 „ Brother's laſt Parliament, two Tenths, 
* two Eifteenths, and a Subfidy both” 
„out of Lands and Goods, were given 
to him for pay ing his Debts, which. 
„ were now due to her; the of her 
* great Clemency did filly Foy and, 
* diſcharge theſe . Subſidies; ' truſting 
het 1 good Subjects Will barg 
0 Jop ing Conſideration thereof fot their” 
„Parts, whom ſhe heürtil requires,” 
to bend themſelbes wholly "to Goo! 
to ſerve him lincerely, wid with ot. 
* tinual Prayer, for the ur and 


a Adyancement of the Que, uf and the, 


* Commotawealthis 00 
Ayp- this Matters” wefe ple eptred 
fot the vio Leone which was opent'd't 
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the loth of October : 1 thy Writ | of 
' Summons, and all other Writs, ' the 
Queen retained ſtill the Title of « Su- 
pream Head. Taylor Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, and Harley Biſhop of Hereford 
came thither, reſolving to juſtify their 
Doctrine. Moſt of the other reformed 
Biſhops were now in Prifon ; for be- 
ſides theſe formerly mentioned, on the 
4th of October the Archbiſhop of York 
was put in the Tower, no Cauſe being 
given, but heinous Offences only nam 4 
in general. When the Maſs begun, 

is ſaid, that thoſe two Biſhops wh. 


ed to come to their Places again. But 


Queen Elizabeth s Time, 


reports this 


ſhop Taylor took his Place in his Robes, 
but refuſing to give any Reverence to 
the Maſs, was violently thruſt out of 


the Houſe, Je ſays nothing of Harley, 
ſo it is probable that he followed the 
The ſame Writer alſo informs 


other. 
bs, that in many Places of the Coun- 
„Men were choſen by Force and 


der the Commons {rom comin 
chuſe; 


were made; and that ſome were vio- 


ts 


lently turned out of the Houſe of Com- 
mons: Upon which Reaſons he con- 
; cludes that it was no Parliament, ſinte 
it was under a Force; and ſo might be 
annulled, as the Par! jament elde at C 


ventry in the 33d Lear of King Henry 
VI. was, upon Evidence of the like 
Force, declared afterwards to be no 


Parliament, The Journals of the Houſe 
of Lords f in this Parliament are loſt; ſo 
there i is no Light to be had of their. Pra: A 
geedings, but from the imperfe& Jour- 


nals of the Houſe of Commons, 


But that being a while argued, was at 
this Time laid aſide, and the Bill fer 
Tonnage and Poundage was put in. 


wall Whether, he being a Predendary 


of Weſt ſtminſt 


that he 


487 


one Beal, the Clerk of the Council in 


otherwiſe, and more probably; that Ei- 


bY! reats; in other Places thoſe employ- 
| ed by the Court, did by violence hin- 


in many Places falſe Returns ; 


O the; ſecond Pay of the Seflion; 
one moved in the Houſe of Commons 
for A Review of King Edward's Laws. = 


Then followed. a Debate upon Dr. Now 
11s being returned from Loo in Cori- 


i 


er could ſit in that Houſe? 
and the Committee being appointed to 
ſearch for Precedents, it was reported; 

17255 repreſented; i in the Con? 7275 


# 
2 

14 
* 


votation-Houle,..could not be a Mem- 1 

i bf that. Houſe; fo he was caſt duty "oi - 
ted of Tonnage And Foundage wass +, 

ſen 1 to the Lords; who ſent it down 


to 


2 


4 
3 
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it was ordained that nething ſhould be 


Coronation, Two private Bills alfo | was the 


to the 24th of October, that there 


| fiſting only of Acts of Mercy; tho” this 
Repeal of additional Treaſons and Felo- 


ward's Reign, without the Clogg of ſo | 
ſevere a Proviſo, by which many 


ard of the 25th of Edward III. that | * 


needed not be now repealed; if it im- 


0 + \ * 7 2 A; o P 
more particular Words; and is alſo ſt 
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Proviſo's that were not according to 
former Precedents. How far this was 
 cogtrary to the Rights of the Com- 
mons, who now ſay that the Lords 


net ſaith he is not able to determine. 


who had been attainted in the 32d 


as it is worded, mentions, or rather ex- 
cepts, thoſe Treaſons that are declared | * 
and expreſſed in the 25th of Edward 
III. they have inferred that the Power 


that nothing is now! to be Held | 
but what is enumerated in that Sta- 


ſince the one may be thought to be de- 
clared and expreſſed in general Words 


/ 
7 
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to the Commons to be reformed in two 


cannot alter a Bill of Money, Dr. Bur- 


The only publick Bill that paſſed in 
this ſhort Seſſion was for a Declaration 
of Treaſons and Felonies; by which 


judged Treaſon, but what was within 
the Statute of Treaſons in the 25th of 
Edward III. and nothing ' ſhould be fo 
judged Felony, that was not ſo before 
the 1ſt Year of King Henry VIII. ex- 
cepting from any Benefit of this AQ, 
all ſuch as had been in Priſon before the 
laſt of September; who were alſo ex- 
cepted out of the Queen's Pardon at her. 


paſſed: The one for the Reſtoring of 
the Wife of the late Marquis of Exeter, 


Year of King Henry's Reign; and the 
other for her Son Edward Courtney, 
Earl of Devonſhire. And ſo the Par- 
liament was prorogued from the 21ſt 


might be a Seſſion of Parliament con- 


nies, was not more than what had 
paſſed in the Beginning of King Ed- 


were cut off from the Favour deſigned 
))) Fee 

"$6 ME have thought, that ſince. 
Treaſons had been reduced by the ſe- 
cond Act of Edward VI. to the Stand- 


therefore there was ſome what elſe de- 
ſigned by this AR, than barely the 
Repealing ſome late ſevere Acts, which 


being done the 1ſt of Edward VI. 


ported no more. And ſincè this Act 


— 


of Parliaments declaring of Treaſons ex 


Statute, is hereby taken aww 


in Force. So nothing ſeems campre- 
hended within this Repeal, but the Ads 
paſſed in King Edward's. Reign, decla. 
ring other Crimes to be Treaſon : Some 
are added in the ſame Act, and others 
in that of the 3d and th of his Reign, 
Chap. 5. Nor is it likely, that if the 
Parliament had intended to have deli. 
vered the Subjects from the Apprehen- 
ſions of all Acts of Attainder, upon a 
Declaration of new Treafons, they 
would not have expreſſed it more plain- 
ly, ſince it muſt have been very grate. 
ful to the Nation, which had groaned 
heavily under Arbitrary Attainders of 
RS. ow bd. 
"WHEN the Parliament met again, 
the firſt Bill the Commons entered on, 
was that of Tonnage and Poundage, 
which ** paſſed in two Days. Then 
ill about King Henry's Mar- 
riage with the Queen's Mother ſent 
down on the 26th by the Lords, and 
the Commons paſſed it on the 28th: 
So ſtrangely was the Stream turned, 
that a Divorce that had been for ſeven 
Years much defired by the Nation, was 
now repealed upon fewer Days Con- 
ſultation. In the Preamble it was aid, 
“That Truth, how much ſoever ob- 
“ {cured and born down, will in the 
„End break out; and that therefore 
« they declared that King Henry VIII, 
ce being lawfully married to Queen 
“ Catharine by the Conſent of both 


their Parents, and the Advice of the 


e the beſt and notableſt Men of Learn- 


| ee ing in Chriſtendom, did continue that 


& State 20 Years, in whieh Gop bleſs'd 
e them with her Majeſty and other 
« fue, and a Courſe of great Happi- 
* neſs; but then a very few malicious 
'« Perſons did endeavour to break that 
ſtudied to poſſeſs the King with a 
„ Scruple-in is Conſcience about it; 


66 ; 


6 happy Apreement between them, and 


and to ſupport that, caus'd the Seals 

Ko of. ome Univerſities to be got againſt 
PLS, * Perſons being corrupted 
185 ſoney for that End. TI 5 
e had alſo by, ſiniſtrous Ways, and ſe- 
* cret T eng s procured: the Seals 
£ and finally, Thomas Cranmer did 


tute,. Lea this is ſtill liable to Debate 5 


« 
F. A 


ay; and 
4 ee moſt ungodlily, and againſt Law, 


, 


- 


« judg the Divorce, upon his own un- 


, adviſed. Underſtanding of the Scrip- 
taxes, upon the Teſtimonies of the 
Univerſities, and ſome bare and moſt 


x 


as well as the other Speeialties are i 
II 
1 


} 


— 


te untrue, Conjecturea; and that was 


1 afterwards confixme by two Aok 
Lit a 


Parliament, 


enden ef ENGLAND. 169 
| tainly a Baſtard in Law, the Queen 
might think it now too much to uſe 


her as ſhe had done formerly. Others 
ſuggeſt a more ſecret Reaſon of this Diſ- 


rc Parliament, in which was contained 
« the Illegitimacy of her Majeſty ; but 
that Marriage not being prohibited 
by the Law of Gop, and lawtully 


cc 
cc 


4c 
cc 
cc 
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made, could not be ſo broken; ſince 
whom Gop hath join'd together, no 


they conſidering, together with the 


CC 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Kingdom ſince that Time, which 


Gop for it; therefore they declare 
that Sentence given by Cranmer to 
be unlawful, and of no Force from 
the Beginning; and do alſo repeal 
« the Acts of Parliament that had con- 
. N25 6G: 
By this Act, Gardiner had perform'd 
his Promiſe to the Queen, of getting 
her Illegitimation taken off, without any 


cc 
cc 


cc 


relation to the Pope's Authority. But 


he ſhewed that 


in the drawing of it, El 
| When he 


he was paſt all Shame: 


could frame ſuch an Act, of a Buſineſs 


which himſelf had fo violently and ſe- 
verely promoted, 
that Pretence of corrupting Univerſities 

is ſhewn in the former Partof this Work; 


but it was all they had now to fay. 


The laying it all upon Cranmer was 
as high a Pitch of Malice and Impu- 
dence as could be deviſed; for as Gar- 
diner had been ſetting it on, long be- 
fore Cranmer was known to King Hen- 
ry; ſo he had been joined with him 
in the Commiſſion, and had given his 
Aſſent to the Sentence which Cranmer 
gave. Nor was the Divorce grounded 
meerly upon Cranmer's Underſtanding 


of the Scriptures, but upon the fulleſt 
and moſt ſtudied Arguments, that had 


perhaps been in any Age brought to- 
ether in one particular Caſe ; and both 
Houſes of Convocation had condemned 
the Marriage before his Sentence. But 


becauſe in the Right of his See he was 


Legate to the Pope, therefore to make 
the Sentence - ſtronger, it went only in 
his Name, tho* he had but a ſmall 
Share in it, compared to what Gardiner 
had. i (el 

By this Act, there was allo a ſecond 
Illegitimation brought on the Lady 


Elizabeth, to whom hitherto the Queen 


had been very kind, uſing her on all 
Occaſions with the Tenderneſs of a2 


Siſter; but from this Time forwards 


ſhe handled her more ſeverely, It was 
perhaps occaſion d by this Act, ſince 


before they ſtood: both equally illegi- 
timated; but now the Ack that legiti- 
"mated the Queen, making her moſt cef- 


N 68. 


Man cou'd put aſunder: All which 
many Miſeries that had fallen on the 


they did eſteem Plagues ſent from 


The Falſehood of 


much in the Queen's Favour, ſo that 


taſt. The new Earl of Pevonſhire was 


it was thought ſhe had ſome Inclinations 


ſuming ſo high, or really having an 
Averſion to her, and an Inclination to 
her Siſter, who of that moderate Share 
of Beauty that was between them, had 
much the better of her, and was 19 


' Years younger, made his Addreſſes with 
more than ordinary Concern to the La- 
dy Elizabeth, and this did bring them 
both in Trouble, as ſhall be afterwards 


{hewn. 1 2 


the Lords to the Commons, was for 
the Repealing King Edward's Laws 
about Religion. It was ſent down on 
the 31ſt of October, and argu'd ſix 
Days in the Houſe of Commons; but 
in the End it was carried, and ſent 
back to the Lords. 
it ſet forth the great Diſorders that had 
fallen out in the Nation by the Changes 
that had been made in Religion, from 


| that which their Fore-Fathers had left 


them by the Authority of the Catho- 
lick Church: Therenpon all the Laws 
that had been made in King Edward's 
Time about Religion were now repeal- 
ed; and it was enacted that, from the 
2cth of December next, there ſhould 
be no other Form of Divine Service, but 
what had been uſed in the laſt Year of 
King Henry VIII. leaving it free to all 
till that Day, to uſe either the Books 
ones at their Pleaſure, | 
ANOTHER Act was paſſed, which 
the Commons ſent up to the Lords, 
againſt all thoſe who by any Overt Act 
thould moleſt or diſquiet any Preacher, 


mon that he might have preached ; or 
ſhould any Way diſturb them when 
they were in any Part of the Divine 
Offices, that either had been in the 
laſt Year of King Henry, or ſhould be 
afterwards ſet forth by the Queen; or 
ſhould break or abuſe the Holy Sacra- 
ment, or break Altars, Crucifixes, or 
Crofles, thoſe that did any of theſe 


Things ſhould be preſented to the Juſ- 


tices of Peace, and be by them put in 
Priſon, where they ſhould lie three 
Months, or till they were penitent 
for their Offences; and if any reſcued 


them, they ſhould be liable to the 


B b b b ſame 


to marry him; but he, either not pre- 


The Preamble of 


THE next Bill that was ſent from 


appointed by King Edward, or the old 


becauſe of his Office, or for any Ser- 


5 


ceed upon ſuch Offences; and a Certifi- 


cate from the Ordinaries, that ſuch 
Offenders were puniſhed by them, be- 
ing brought to the Juſtices of Peace, 
they were to proceed no further: Or 
if he 

they 
Law, the Ordinary might not puniſh 


Juſtices made a Certificate that 
had puniſhed them according. to 


them a ſecond Time. But the Com- 


mons were now ſo heated, that they 


known, the People then ſaw. clearl 


ſent up another Bill to the Lords, 
_ againſt thoſe who came not to Church, 
nor to Sacraments, after the old Ser- 
vice ſhould be again ſet up: The in- 
flicting of the Puniſhments in theſe 
Caſes being left to the Eccleſiaſtical 


Courts. This fell in the Houſe of 


Lords, not ſo much from any Op- 


poſition as that was made, that they 


were afraid of allarming the Nation 
too much, by many ſevere Laws at 
once. 

ANOTHER 
ſecuring the publick Peace againſt un- 
lawful and rebellious Aſſemblies: That 
if any, to the Number of twelve or 
above, ſhould meet to alter any thing. 


Law was made for 


of Religion eſtabliſned by Law, and 


being required by any, having the 
Queen's Authority, to diſperſe them- 
ſelves, ſnould continue after that, an 


Hour together, it ſhould be Felony; 


or if that Number met to break Hedges 
or Parks, to deſtroy. Deer, Fiſh, &c. 
and did not diſperſe upon Proclamation, 


it ſhould be Felony; or if any, by 


ringing of Bells, Drums, or firing of 


Beacons, gathered the People together, 


and did the Things before-mentioned, 


it was Felony; if the Wives or Ser- 
vants of Perſons ſo gathered, carried 


Meat, 6 or Weapons to them, it 
Fo ſhould be 
the Number of two, and within twelve, 
ſhould meet for theſe Ends, they ſhould 
ſuffer a Year's Impriſonment, empow- 
_ ering the Sheriffs or Juſtices to gather 
tlie Country for the Reſiſtance of Per- 
ſons ſo offending, with Penalties on all, 


Felony; and if any above 


between 18 and 60, that, being re- 
quired to come out againſt them, ſhould 
refuſe to do it. When this Act was 


how they had been deceived by the 


former Act, that ſeemed ſo fayourable, 
repealing all Acts of new Treaſons and 
Felonies; ſince there was fo ſoon after 


— 


with their Wives in a godl 


Bill; and ſaid, That the 
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ITI be RREFORNMATTION of the 

ſame Puniſhment, But to this a Pro- 
viſo was added by the Lords, that 
this AQ ſhould no way derogate from 
- the Authority of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws 
-and Courts, who might likewiſe -pro- 


it an Act paſs'd that renew'd one of 
the ſevereſt Laws of the laſt Reign, in 
which ſo many Things, that might 
flow from ſudden Heats, were made 
Felonies, and a great many new and ſe- 
vere Proviſo's were added to it. The 
Queen's Diſcharge of the Sublidy was 
confirmed by another Act. 1 
THERE followed two private Ads, 
which occaſioned more Debate than 
the publick ones had done: The one 
was, the Repeal of the Act that had 
confirmed the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton's Marriage: It was much argued in 
the Houſe of Commons, and on the 


28th of November it was agreed to. It 


contains, that the A& of confirming 
the Divorce, and the ſecond Marriage, 
was procured more upon untrue Sur- 
miſes and private Reſpects, than for 
any publick Good, and Increaſe of Vir- 
tue: And that it was an Encourage- 
ment for ſenſual Perſons, to practiſe by 
falſe Allegations, that they might be 
ſeparated from their. Wives, rather than 
a Precedent to induce People to live 
y Sort: 
Thereupon the Act was repealed, and 
declared void and of no Eſfect. In this, 


it ſeems, the Arguments that were a- 


gainſt it in the Houſe of Commons had 
ſo moderated the Stile of it, that it 
was not repealed as an Act ſinful in it- 
ſelf, but it was only declared that in 
that Particular Caſe the Divorce was 
unlawfully made: For it is reaſonable 


to believe, that the Biſhops had put in 
the firſt Draught of the Bill, a ſimple 


Repeal of it, and of all ſuch Divorces, 
founded on the Indiſſolubleneſs of the 
Marriage Bond, 

THE other Act was about the Duke 
of Norfolk, for declaring his Attainder 
void. The Patentees that had purcha- 
ſed ſome Parts of his Eſtate from the 


Crown, deſired to be heard to plead a- 


gainſt it: But the Seiſion of the Par- 
liament being near at an End, the Duke 
came down himſelf to the Houſe of 
Commons on the 4th of December; 
and deſired them earneſtly to paſs his 
e Difference be- 
tween him and the Patentees was re- 
ferred to Arbiters, and if they could 
not agree it, he would refer it to che 
Queen. It was long argued after that, 


but in the End it was agreed to. It 
y | ſets forth, that the Act, by which he 
was attainted, had no ſpecial Matter 
in it, but only Treaſons in general, 
and a Pretence that out of the Farlia- 


ment's Care for the King, and his Son 
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the Prince, it was neceilary to attaint 


him : That the Reaſons they pretended, 
were, his uſing Coats of Arms, which 
he and his Anceſtors had and might 
lawfully uſe, It further ſays, That 
the King died the next Night after the 
Commiſſion was given for paſſing the 
Bill; and that it - did not appear, that 
the King had given his Aflent to it: 
That the Commiſſion was not Signed 
by the King's Hand, but only by his 
Stamp; and that was put to the nether 
End, and not to the upper Part of the 
Bill, which ſhewed it was done in Diſ- 
order; and that it did not appear that 
thoſe commiſſioned for it had given the 
Royal Aſſent to it. Upon which Con- 
ſiderations, that pretended Act is de- 
clared void and null by the common 
Laus of the Land. And it is further 
declared, That the Law was, and ever 


hath been, that the Royal Aſſent ſhould 
be given, either by the King being pre- 


ſent, or in his Abſence, by a Com- 
miſſion under the Great Seal, ſigned 


with his Hand, and publickly notified 


to the Lords and Commons. 
THE laſt Act that Biſhop Burnet 


gives an Account of, was the Confir- 


mation of the Attainders that had been 
made. On the 3d of November, Arch- 
biſnop Cranmer, the Lord Guilford 
Dudley, and the Lady Jane his Wife, 
with two other Sons of the Duke of 


Northumberland, (which were all, ex- 


cept the Lord Robert, who was reſer- 
ved for greater Fortunes, ) were brought 
to their Trial. 


pealed to thoſe that judged him, how 


Theſe all, confeſſed | 
their Indictments, only Cranmer ap- 


unwillingly he had conſented to the 


Excluſion of the Queen; that he had 
not done it, till thoſe whoſe Profeſſion 
it was to know the Law had ſigned it: 
Upon which he ſubmitted himſelf to 
the Queen's Mercy; but they were all 
attainted of High-Treaſon, for leyying 
Mar ageinſt the Queen, and conſpiring 
to ſet up another in her Room. So 
_ theſe Judgments, with thoſe that had 
paſled before, were now confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, IR 
"AND now Cranmer was legally di- 
_ veſted of his Archbiſhoprick, Which 
was hereupon void in Law, fince a 
| -Man that is attainted can have no Right 
do any Church Benefice; his Life was 
alſo at the Queen's Mercy: But it be- 
ing now deſigned to reſtore the Eccleſi- 
Aſtical Exemption. and Dignity to what 


it had been antiently, it was reſolved, 
that he (ſhould be ſtill eſteemed Arch- 
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biſhop, till he were ſolemnly degraded, 
according to the Canon Law. The 
Queen was alſo inclined to give him 
his Life at this Time, reckoning, that 
thereby ſhe was acquitted of all the 
Obligations ſhe had to him; and was 
reſolved to have him proceded againſt 
for Hereſy, that ſo it might appear ſhe 
did not act out of Revenge, or on an 

perſonal Account. So all that followed 
on this, againſt Cranmer, was a Seque- 
ſtration of all the Fruits of his Arch- 
biſhoprick; himſelf was {till kept in 
Priſon; nor were the other Priſoners 
proceeded againſt at this Time. The 
Queen was deſirous to ſeem willing to 


pardon Injuries done againſt herſelf, 
but was ſo heated in the Matters of 


Religion, that ſhe was always inexora- 
ble on that Head. 

Cardinal Dandino, that was then the 
Pope's Legate at the Emperor's Court, 
ſent over Commendone (afterwards 4 
Cardinal) to bring him a certain Ac- 
count of the Queen's Intentions con- 
cerning Religion; he gave him in- 
Charge, to endeavour to ſpeak with 
her in private, and to perſuade her to 
reconcile her Kingdom to the Apoſto- 
lick See. This was to be managed 


with great Secreſy; for they did not 


know whom to truſt in ſo important a 


Negotiation: It ſeems, they neither 
confided in Gardiner, nor in any of the 


other Biſnops. Commendone, being 


thus inſtructed, went to Newport, 


where he gave himſelf out to be the 
Nephew of a Merchant, that was late- 


ly dead at London; and hired two 


Servants, to whom he was unknown, 
and fo he came over unſuſpected to 
London. There he was fo much 2 
Stranger, that he did not know to 
whom he ſhould addreſs himſelf, By - 
Accident he met with one Lee, a Ser- 
vant of the Queen's, that had fled be- 
yond Sea during the former Reign, and 
had been then known to him; ſo he 


truſted him with the Secret of his Buſi- 


neſs in England. He procured him a 
ſecret Audience of the Queen, in 
which ſhe freely owned to him her 
Reſolution of reconciling her Kingdom 


to the See of Rome, and io of bringing 


all Things back to the State in which 
they had been before the Breach made 


by her Father; But ſhe ſaid, It was 
abſolutely 'neceſſary to manage that 
Deſign with great Prudence and Secre- 


| {y, Teſt in that Confuſion of Affairs,. 


| 


; 


the Diſcovery of it might much diſturb 
her Government, and obſtruct hy De- 
i ign, 
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giving him Aſſurance of her filial, Obe- 
dience, and ſo ſent Commendone to 


Rome. She alſo writ by him to Car- 


dinal Pool, and ordered Commendone 


to wove the Pope, that he might be 


ſent over with a Legantine Power. Yet 


he that writ that Cardinal's Life inſi- 


nuates, that the Queen had another 
Defign in deſiring that Pool might be 
ſent over; for ſhe aſked him, Whether 


the Pope might not diſpence with the 


Cardinal to marry, ſince he was only 
in Deacon's Orders? Before Commen- 
done left England, he ſaw the Duke of 
Northumberland executed, and ſoon 
after he made all the Haſte that was 
poſſible to carry. thoſe acceptable Li- 
Mei to Rome; and by his Dexterity in 


in this Negotiation, he laid the Foun- 


dation of thoſe great Fortunes, to which 
he was afterwards advanced. There 
was no ſmall Joy in the Conſiſtory, 
when the Pope and the Cardinals un- 
derſtood, that a Kingdom, from which 
they had drawn ſo much Wealth in 


gain tributary to them. So there was 


a publick Rejoicipg for three Days, in 


which the Pope ſaid Maſs himſelf, and 


diſtributed his ordinary Largeſs of In- 
dulgences, of which he was the more 


bountiful, becauſe he hoped they ſhould 


come in Credit again, and be purcha- 


ſed at the Rates at whic hthey had been 


formerly; ſold. Yet. in the Conſiſtory, 


Commendone did not poſitively ſay he 


was ſent by the Queen, that being on- 
uy communicated to 'the Pope: All he 
told the Cardinals, was, That he un- 
derftood from very good Hands, that 


the Queen was very well diſpoſed to 


that See, and that ſhe deſired, that a 
Legate might be ſent over with full 


Powers. Many of the Cardinals thought 

that this was too bare a Meſſage; and 
that it was below the Papal Dignity, to 

ſend a Legate, till the Pope was ear neſt- 


ly defired to do it, by an expreſs Meſ- 
fage, and an Embaſſy ſent by the 
Queen. But it Was ſaid, that Com- 
mendone had ſaid nothing but by the 
Queen's expreſs Orders, who was yet 


in ſo. unſettled a Condition, that till ſhe 
held a-Sefhon of Parliament, it might 


much .enda nger her to appear openly 
in ſuch a Matter, They were to re- 


member, how; England had been loſt 
4 by too much Stiffneſs; formerly; and 


a * 


ey were to imitate the Shepherd in 


the Parable, who, left his . ninery-nine 
Sheep, to ſeek the one that was ſtray d. 
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ſign, She writ by him to the Pope, So it was granted, that Poo ! ſbould 


80 Legate, ith a full Power. But 
Gardiner, coming to know this, fent to 
the Emperor to ſtop his Journey; aſ. 
ſuring him, that Things were going 
well on, and that his coming over 
would ſpoil all. At this Time the 
Emperor began to think of marrying 


than he, yet being but Thirty-ſeven 
Lears old, was not out of Hopes of 
having Children. The Emperor ſaw, 
that if England were united to the 
Spanith Crown, it; would raiſe that 
Monarchy to a great Heighth; they 
ſhould have all the Trade in the World 
in their Hands, and ſo encloſe France, 
that it ſeemed as probable a Step to 
the Univerſal Monarchy, as that he 
had lately loſt in Germany. When this 
Match was firſt propoſed, Dr. Burnet 
ſaith he doth not know; but hath read 
ſome Parts of a: Letter concerning it 
(for it is not all legible) which was 
written by the Queen of Hungary, 
and e e Emperor, in the Be- 
Was not the firſt Propoſition, yet ſeems 


Queen; entertained the Motion eaſily, 
not truſting to the Aſſections of her 
People, nor thinking it poſſible to have 
the Papal Authority ſet up, nor the 
Church-Lands reſtored, without a Fo- 
reign Force to aſſiſt her. It's ſaid, that 
ſhe had ſome Inclinations to Cardinal 
Pool; and that the Emperor fearing 


Deſign, therefore the Cardinal's coming 


married to his Son Philip. But of this 
there are no certain Footſteps. On 
the Contrary, Gardiner, whoſe Eye 
was chiefly upon the Archbiſhoprick of 
Canterbury, would rather have pro- 
moted Pool's Pretenſions to the Queen; 
ſince her marrying a Sub ject, and not 
a Stranger, would have made the Go- 
vernment much eaſier, and more accept- 


been the beſt Thing he could do for 


to marry him, who alone was like to 
ſtand between him and that Dignity. 

Tk true Account of it is, The 
State, and conſummate her Marriage; 


and chat would more eafily make Way 
for what, was to follow: For Gardiner 
had uſſured him, the bringing in of the 


| Papal Power, and making. up the Mar- 
n“. 


himſelf, if he could have perſuaded her 


his Son Philip to the Queen, who, 
tho“ ſhe was above nine Years older 


ovember; this, tho' it 


to have followed ſoon after it. The 


— 


that | might be an Hinderance to his 


over was ſtopped, till the Queen was 


able to the People; and it would have 


ans 6f ENG 1A. 


riage, boch at once, would be Things | 
of ſuch ill Digeſtion, that it would 
not be eaſy to carry them together; 
and therefore it was neceflary to let a 


conſiderable Interval go between. This 


being reſolved on, it was apparent the 
Marriage ought to go firſt, 


to conclude the other; and this was 
the true Reaſon of ſtopping Cardinal 


Pool at Dilling; which the Emperor 


at firſt did by lis own Authority, but 


after wards got the Queen to ſend one 
She ſent 


to him to the ſame Purpoſe. 
Goldwell (afterwards. Biſhop of St. A- 


ſaph) to him, with the two Acts that 
were paſſed, for the Juſtifying of her 
Mother's Marriage, and for Bringing all | 


things back to the State in which they 
were at her Father's Death. Thereby 
ſhe let him ſee, that ſhe was going for- 


ward in the Buſineſs for Which he was 


ſent; but withal ſhe told him, That 
the Commons, in paſhng thoſe Ads, 


had expreſſed great Averſion to the ta- 


king the Supremacy: from the Crown, 
or the reſtoring of the Pope's Power ; 


and thar they were much allarmed, to | 


haear he was coming over Legate ; and 

At prejudiced her Affairs, that the Meſ. 
ſage ſhe had ſent by Commendone, had 
been publiſh'd in the 
Therefore ſhe deſired him to keep out 
of England, 
tis'd. 
_ depended on his Counſels, 


many were now to be turned out. To 


this (beſides the Anſwer which he 


might have writ to herſelf) he writ'a 


copious Anſwer, in a tedious Paper of 


Inſtructions, which he gave to Gold- 
well. | 

THE Sebtamce of it was this: 
He rejoiced much at the two Acts 
* that were paſſed, but yet he cen- 
fſures them both, becauſe he obſerv'd 


ſome Defecs in them: In the Act 
& for confirming her Mother's Marri- | 


* age, he found Fault that there was 
no Mention made of the Pope* 
* by the Authority of which only it 
* could be a lawful Marrizge. In the 
& other, he did not like it, that che 
6 * Worlhip 
ments, were to be as the) 
'W © the End of her Father's k 
* then the People were 


of Schiſm, and Schiſmaticks have no 
10 Right to the Sacraments; the Pope's 

&© Interdick ſtill . on thi” Nation, 
N O whe | 


as that 
which would give them more Strength 


Confil ſtory. | 


8 Bulls, 


of Gop, and the | Sacra- | 
were in 
teign; for 
yet in a State 


till he were further adver- 
But to let him ſee how much ſhe 
ſhe deſired | 
he would fend her 2 Lift of ſuch Per- 
ſons as ſhould. be made Biſhops; for 


_ — 
oy 
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which, 
from good Hands; and it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſay ſomewhat, in order tb 


he was affraid, 


with him ſuch Powers: 


« and till that were taken off, none 
could, without Sin, either adminiſ- 
ter or receive them. He told her, 
that Commendone had faid nothing 
in her Name to the Conſiſtory; but 
ſpoken to them only on the Reports 
he ſald, he had heard of her 


the ſending a Legate: That many in 
the Conſiſtory had oppoſed the ſend- 
ing of him, becauſe there was no 


expreſs Deſire ſent about it; but it 


was carried, that he ſhould come 
over with very full Graces, and 
Power to reconcile the Kingdom on 
very eaſy Terms. He alſo told her, 
that when the Pope 
and Cardinals ſhould hear that I 
was ſtopp'd, they would repent their 
Benignity, ind take this as an Af. 


front, and recall him and his Powers, 
and ſend another, that would not be 


ſo tender of the Nation, or bring 
That to 
prevent this, he had ſent one to the 
Pope and Cardinals, to mitigate their 
Diſpleaſure, by lettibg them know, 
he was only ſtopp'd for a little 
while, till the Act of Attainder that 
ſtood againſt him was repealed; and 
to make Shew;. of going forward, 
he had ſent his Houſbold.-ſtuff to 
Flanders, but would ſtay where he 
was, till he had further Orders. He 
laid, he knew this flowed chiefly 


from the. Emperor, who was for 


uſing ſuch Political Courſes, as him- 
ſelf had followed in the Buſineſs of 
the Interim, and was earneſt to have 
the State ſettled, before {he meddl'd 


with Religion; the had ſpoke with 
his Confeſſor about it, and had con- 


vinced him of the lmpiety of ſuch 
Courſes, and ſent him to work on 
him. 


might thereby fall from her Simpli- 
city in Chriſt, in which ſhe had hi- 
therto lived: He encouraged | her 


therefore to put on a Spirit of Wiſ- 
dom and Courage, and to truſt in 
Gob, who had preſerved her ſo long, 
and had ſettled her on the Throne 


in ſo unlock d for a Manner. He 


deſired, ſhe would thew as much 
Courage in reje&ing the Supremacy, 
as her Father had done in acquiring 
it. He confeſſed, he kiew. none in 
neither Houſe gf Parliament fit to 
"rr that TOE. 2 T he TX 
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He alſo told the Queen, he- 
was affraid carnal Policy might go. 
vern her too much, and that the. 
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alty had all complied ſo far, and 
* written and declared for it ſo much, 
& that it could not flow from them 
« decently, and the Temporalty be- 
ing poſſeſſed of the Church-Lands, 
would not willingly move it: There- 
fore he thought it beſt for. herſelf 
©& to go to the Parliament, having be- 
e forehand acquainted ſome of the Spi- 
„ ritualty and Temporalty with her 
* Deſign; and that ſhe ſhould tell 
'<. both Houſes, ſhe was touched in her 
:< Conſcience; that ſhe and her People 
« pere in 2 Schiſm from the Catholick 
Church and the Apoſtolick See; 
and that therefore ſhe had deſired a 
Legate to come over and treat about 
it; and ſhould + thereupon propoſe 
that 'the Attainder might be taken off 
„ from him, that he might be capa- 
ce ble to come on that Meſſage. And 
e he proteſted, that he had never acted 
“ againſt the King, or Kingdom, but 
„ only with Deſign to reduce them to 
« the Unity of the Church, neither 
cc before nor after the Attainder ; and 
c whereas ſome might apprehend a 
« Thraldom from the Papacy, ſhe might 
« give them Aſſurance that they ſhould 
“ ſee all things ſo well ſecured, that 
there ſhould no Danger come to the 
Nation from it; and he aſſured them, 
c that he, for his Part, ſhould take as 
< much Care of that, as any of all the 
_ < Temporalty could deſire. What Re- 
“ commendations he ſent, for the Sees 
c that were to be declared vacant, Dr. 
< Burnet ſays he knows not. "1 
WIEN this Diſpatch of his was 
brought into England, Gardiner, by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Emperor, con- 
vinced the Queen that his Method was 
unpracticable, and that the Marriage 
muſt be firſt diſpatched: And now Gar- 
diner and he did declare open Enmity 
to one another. Gardiner thought him 
a weak Man, that might have ſome 
ſpeculative Knowledge of abſtracted 
Ideas, but underſtood not the World, 
nor the Genius of the Engliſh Nation. 
Pool on the other hand, thought him 
a: falſe Man, that made Conſcience of 
nothing, and was better at Intrigues 
and Diſſimulation, than the Govern- 
ment of the Church. But the Emperor 
ſaw Gardiner had fo prudently managed 
this Parliament, that he concluded his 
Mieaſures were, rather to be followed 
 thanithe Cardinals. oo 


of Commons it was 
given. out; that it was neceſſary to gain 


vorce, and King Edward's Laws. 
when they ſaw the Deſign of the Mar- 


ble) and 


the Merchants were 


the 


„ 


Qucen to the Ind reſt of the Nati- | 
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on, and to turn her from foreign Coun 
cils and Aid; by: being eaſy to her in 


the Matter of Religion, and therefore 


they were ready both to repeal the Di- 
But 


riage, and Uniting with ROME, was 


ſtill carried on, they were all much al- 
larm'd; ſo they ſent their Speaker, and 


twenty of their Houſe: with him, with 


| an earneſt and humble Addreſs to her, 
not to marry a Stranger. 


This had ſo 
inflamed the Houſe, that the Court ſaw 


more could not be expected from them, 


unleſs they were ſatisfied in that Point. 


| So on the 6th of December the Parlia- 
ment was diſſolved. Upon that Gardi- = 


ner ſent to the Emperor, to let him 
know that the Marriage” was like to 
meet with ſuch Oppoſition, that unleſs 
extraordinary Conditions were offered, 
which all ſhould ſee: were much to the 


Advantage of the Engliſh Crown, it 


could not be carried without a general 


| Rebellion. He alſo aſſured him, that 


if great Sums of Money were not ſent 


over to gratify the chief Nobility and 


leading Men in the Country, both for 
Obliging them to his Intereſt, and Ena- 


bling them to carry Elections for the 


next Parliament, the Oppoſition would 


be ſuch, that the Queen muſt lay 


down all Thoughts of Marrying his 
Son. Upon this, the Emperor and his 
Son reſolved to offer what Conditions 
the Engliſh would demand; for Philip 
reckoned, if he once had the Crown on 
his Head, it would be eaſy for him, 
with the Aſſiſtance which his other 
Dominions might give him, to make all 
theſe ſignify little. And for Money 
the Emperor borrowed twelve hundred 
thouſand Crowns (which in Engliſh 
Money was four hundred thouſand 
pounds, for a Crown was then a No- 
promiſed to ſend it over to 
be diſtributed as Gardiner and his Am- 
baſſadors thought fit; but made his 
Son bind himſelf to repay him that 
Sum, when he had once attained the 
Crown of England. And this the 
Emperor made ſo little a Secret, that 
when, a Year after, ſome Towns in 
Germany,” that had lent Part of this 
Money, deſired to be repaid ; he an- 
ſwered them, that he had lent his Son 
12000co Crowns to marry: him to the 
Queen of England, and had yet receiv- 


ed of him only 300000 Crowns, but 


he had Tags dey og the reſt, gud 
ound to pay him 


100000 lib. Sterling, and therefore he 


_  deman d- 


. 
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demaänded a little more Time of them. 
All this was Printed ſoon after at Stras- 
burgh by the Engliſh there, in a Book 
which they ſent over to England; in 
which, both the Addreſs made by the 
Commons in Parliament, and this Au- 
ſwer of the Emperor's to the Towns, 
are mention'd. And the whole Diſcourſe, 
(which is in the Form of an Addreſs 
to the Queen, the Nobility, and the 
Commons,) is written with ſuch Gra- 


vity and Simplicity of Stile, that, as it Prolocutor propoſed to them, on the 


is much the beſt, Dr. Burnet ſays, that 
he had ſeen in his Time; ſo in theſe 
publick Tranſactions, there is no Rea- 
fon to think it untrue, For the Things 
© which it relates are credible of them- 
ſelves; and though the Sum there men- 
tioned was great, yet he that conſiders 
that England was to be bought with it, 
will not think it an extraordinary Price. 
In that Diſcourſe, it is further ſaid, 
That as Gardiner corrupted many by 
Bribes, ſo in the Court of Chancery, 
Common juſtice was denied to all but 
thoſe who came into theſe Deſigns. 
_ __HavinG thus given an Account of 
what was done in the Parliament, the 
Doctor next ſhews how the Convocati- 
on proceeded. Bonner being to preſide 
in it, as being the firſt Biſhop of the 
Province of Canterbury, appointed John 
Harpsfield, his Chaplain, to preach ; 
who took his Text out of the 2oth. of 
the Acts (verſe 20) Feed the Flock; 
'he run out in his bidding Prayers, moſt 
profuſely on the Queen's Praiſes, com- 
paring her to Deborah and Eſther, with 
all the ſervileſt Flatteries he could in- 
vent; next he bid them pray for 
the Lady Elizabeth; but when he 
came to mention the Clergy, he enlar- 
ged in the Praiſes of Bonner, Gardiner, 
Tonſtal, Heath, and Day, ſo groſly, 
that it ſeems the Strains of flattering 
Churchmen at that Time were very 
coarſe; and he run out fo copiouſly in 
them, as if he had been to deliver a 
Panegyrick, and not to bid the Beads. 
In his Sermon he inveighed againſt the 
late Preachers, for not. obſerving Faſts, 
nor keeping Lent, and for their Mar- 
riages; which he ſeverely condemned. 
_ Weſton, Dean of Weſtminſter, was 
_ preſented Prolocutor by the Lower 
Houſe, and approved of by Bonner. 
Whether any of the Biſhops that had 
been made in King Edward's Time fat 
among them, Dr. Burnet ſaith he does 
not know. But in the Lower Houſe, 
there was great Oppoſition made. 


ſhould be none returned to the Con- 
vocation, but ſuch as would comply in 
all Points: But yet there came Six 


Non-compliers, who being Deans, or 
Archdeacons, had a Right to fit in the 


Convocation. Theſe were Philpot Arch- 
deacon of Wincheſter, Philips Dean of 
Rocheſter, Haddon Dean: of Exeter, 


Cheyney Archdeacon of Hereford, Ail- 


mer Archdeacon of - Stow, and Youn 
Charter of St. David's. Weſton, the 


18th of October, that there had been 
a Catechiſm printed in the laſt Year of 


King Edward's Reign, in the Name of 


that Synod; and, as he underſtood, it 
was done without their Conſents, which 
was a peſtiferous Book, and full of He- 
relies : There was likewiſe a very abo- 
minable Book of Common- Prayer ſet 
out; it was therefore the Queen's Plea- 
ſure that they ſhould prepare ſuch 
Laws about Religion, as ſhe would ra- 


tify with her Parliament: So he pro- 


poſed that they ſhould begin with con- 
demning thoſe Books, particularly the 
Articles in them contrary to the Sacra- 


ment of the Altar; and he gave out 


two Queſtions about it: Whether in the 
Sacrament, upon the Sanctification of 


| the Bread and Wine, all their Subſtance 


did not vaniſh, being changed into the 
Body and Blood of Chriſt? and, Whe- 
ther the natural Body of Chriſt was 
not corporally preſent in the Euchariſt, 
either by the Tranſubſtantiation of the 
Elements in his Body and Blood, or by 
the Conjunction of Concomitance, as 
ſome exprelled it? The Houſe was ad- 


journed till the 20th, on which Day 


every Man was appointed to give his 
Anſwer to theſe Queſtions, All an- 


tive, except the Six before- mentioned. 


that the Catechiſm was not approved 
by the Convocation, though it was 


take ; for the Convocation had authori- 
zed a Nurnber of Perſons to ſet forth 


they wight well ſet out ſuch Books in 
the Name of the. Convocation. He al- 
ſo ſaid, That it was againſt all Order, 
to move Men to ſubſcribe. in ſuch 


and fince the Number of. theſe on the 
one Side, was ſo unequal to thoſe on 
the other Side; he deſired | that Dr. 


* 


wn ©. 4 
404 : 


N here ad been Care taken that there 


Con- 


ſwered and ſubſcribed in the Affirma- 


Philpot ſaid, Whereas it was given out 
printed in their Name, it was a Miſ 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws, to whom they had 


committed Synodal Authority; ſo that 


Points, before they were examined; 


Ridley, Mr. Rogers, and two or three 
more, might be allowed to come to the 
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276 The Raron 
* "Cot vocation. This ſeemed very rea- 


tit to the Biſhops. They anſwered, that 


that by this Diſpute they did not in- 
tend to call the Truth in doubt, to 
which they had all ſubſcribed, but 
they did it only to ſatisfy the Objec- 


to let any Priſoners, or others, aſſiſt 
them; for it was ſaid, that that being 
a Diſpute among thoſe of the Convo- 
cation, none but Members were to be 


ſpoke to, did 
Bread after the Conſecration : That 
ment; and Theodoret ſaid, The Bread 


_ depart. from their former Subſtance, 
| Form, and Shape. Moreman was call'd 


Paul calling it Bread, was to be under: 
ſtood thus, the Sacrament or Form of 


and ſo might ſignify accidental Sub- 
reſolved not to diſpute, could not con- 


ia could not be ſo underſtood; for 
the following Words of Form and 


5 Word. Then Philpot ſtruck in, and 


iſtence diſtin@ from the Divine Nature? 
The Eutychians {aid, it was ſwallowed 


Tape pens e ee | 10. 30g. Fperament, eee 


”" 7 
| 


, 


ſonable : So the Lower Houſe propoſed 


theſe Perſons being Priſoners, they 
could not bring them; but they ſhould 
move the Council about it. A Mcllage 
alſo was ſent from ſome great Lords, 
that they intended to hear the Diſ- 
putation ; ſo the Houſe. ad journed till 
J.... 8 : 

THERE was then a great Appear- 
ance ob Noblemen and others. lhe 
Prolocutor began with a Proteſtation, 


tions of thoſe few who refuſed to con- 
cur with them. But it was deny'd 


heard in it. Haddon, and Ailmer, fore 
ſeeing they ſhould be run down with 
Clamour and Noiſe, retus'd to diſpute : 
Young went away: Cheynev being next 
propoſe his Objections, 
That. St, Paul calls the Sacrament 


Origen ſaid, It went into the Excre- 


and. Wine did not in the Sacrament 


on to anſwer him; he ſaid, That St. 


Bread. - To Origen's Authority he an- 
ſwered nothing; but to Theodoret he 
{aid, the Word they render Subſtance, 
ſtood in a more general Signification, 


ſtance. Upon this, Ailiner, who had 
tain himſelf, but ſaid the Greek Word, 


Shape belonged to the Accidents, but 
that only belonged. to the Subſtance of 
the Elements. Upon this there follow'd 
a Conteſt about the Signification of that 


ſaid, the O:cafion of Theadoret's Wri- 
ting, plainly ſhewed, that was a vain 
Cavil; for the. Diſpute was with the 
Eutychians, Whether the Body and hu- 
mane Nature of Chriſt had yet an Ex- 


up by his Godhead, and argued from 


Sacrament, as if the Preſence of Chriſt 
in it had ſwallowed up the Elements: 
Againſt which, Theodoret, according 
to the Orthodox Doctrine, argued to 
prove that there was in Chriſt, a hy- 
' mane Nature, not ſwallowed up; and 
ſaid, that as in the Sacrament, notwith- 
ſtanding the Union of Chriſt with the 
Elements, they did not depart from 
their Subſtance, Form, and Shape; fo 


the humane Nature of Chriſt, was not 


abſorbed by its Union to the Godhead ; 
ſo it plainly appeared, this Word Sub- 
ſtance ſtood for the Nature of the Ele- 
ments. Moreman being ſtraitned in 
anſwering this, Philpot ſaid, if he had 


not an Anſwer ready, he would defire f 


him to think on one againſt their next 
Meeting; upon this the Prolocutor 
checked him, as if he were bragging too 
ſoon. He inſiſted om his Argument, 
but was commanded to be ſilent. Had- 
don upon that propofed another Argu- 
ment, from theſe Words of our Saviour, 
„he Poor you. have always with 
** you, but me you have not always“; 
Therefore that his Body was not in the 
Sacrament, To this the Prolocutor an- 
ſwered, that Chriſt: was not. to be al- 
ways with us as to receive our Alms; 
which is ll that was intended by that 
Place; but Haddon brought a copious 
Citation out of St. Auſtin, applying 
that very Place to prove that Chriſt's 
natural Preſence was no more on Earth, 
after his Aſcenſion into Heaven. To 
this Dr. Watſon oppoſed another Place 
of St. Auſtin, and ſome Diſpute was 
about thoſe Places: After that, Haddon 
read Authorities of Fathers, aſſerting 
that Chriſt was in Heaven and not on 
Earth; the Word of the Inſtitution did 
plainly expreſs it, both becauſe the Sa- 
crament was to be in Remembrance of 
Chriſt, and becauſe it was to continue 
until his Coming again... But to this 
they ſaid, he was not on Earth in a bo- 
dily Manner; and they endeavoured 
to take away the Force of the Argu- 
ment from the Words, until his coming 
again, by ſome other Acceptions of the 

end L Until] but Haddon ath d them 
Whether they thought Chriſt did eat 
his own. natural Body, when he was 
inſtituted and took the Sacrament ?. 
They ſaid he did. Upon that he an- 
{wered, . That chat was ſo abſurd, that 
he thought it needleſs to argue more 
With thoſe who could yield it; and ſo 
he ſate down... Philpot argued, that 
Chriſt could not receive his own Body 


id 
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* the Remillion of Fluss, of which 
be was not capable, having no din; 
Weſton anſwered, He might receive it, 
as well as be baptiſed; but Philpot an- 
ſwered, he was baptized, as he ſaid 
"himſelf, ro be an Example to others. 
80 ended this hy Fo Diſpute. 

'Ox the 25th, den who was or- 
dered to begin that Day, had prepared 
à long Diſcourſe in Latin; but Weſton 
Interrupted him, and ſaid, He muſt 

make no Speech, he was only to pro- 
poſe his Arguments, and that in "UE 
liſh; tho? it had been before that the 


N on Chriſt; o the F len 91 Chriſt Ich 
on Earth, "according to ham, 1s. not. the 
Corporal Preſence in the Sacrament; 
| Upon this, - Pye, Dean of Chicheſter, 
whiſpered fomewhat to the Prolocutor; 
who thereupon faid to Philpot, That 


he had diſputed enough. He Mf. 
That he had a Dozen of Arguments, 5 


and they were enjoining him Silence, 
before he had got through one of them. 
They threatned to ſend him to Priſon 
if he ſpoke more. He ſaid, That was 
far from the Promiſe they had made of 
hearing them fully; and from what 


Diſpute ſhould be in Latin, then'Phil- | was preached- laſt Sunday at St. Paul's, 


pot went to explain what Sort of Pre- 
Fence he would diſpute againſt, and 
What he allowed. Here Weſton again 
i interrupted him, and bid him form his 
Argument. Upon that he fell down 
on his Knees, and begged of the Lords, 
and Privy Genes that were pre- 
ſent, That he might - have Leave to 
ſpeak his. Mind; which they granted 
him; fo, he faid, For, their Sacrifice 
of the Mass, he would prove that it 
was no Sacrament at all, and that 
Chriſt was. no Way preſent | in it; which 
if he ſhould not do, before the Queen 
and her Council, againſt | any ſix that 
would maintain the contrary, he ſhould 
be willing to be burnt before the Court 
Sates. Upon, this there was great 
Out. crying, that he was mad, and talk. 
ed idely; 4 Weſton threatned to ſend 
him to Priſon. But this Noiſe being 
laid, and he claiming. the Privilege of 
the Houſe for the Freedom of Speech, 
Was required to go on to an. Argument. 
„Then he proved 8 Chriſt was in 
Heaven; for himſe if 1d. 1 leave the 
World, and g9 to the Father: And to 
ove there was no Ambiguity in theſe 
Werde he obſerved, that. his Diſciples 
Gd upon this, Now thou ſpealelt 
"plainly, without any Parable, It was 
anſwered, by Dr. Chedſey, That thoſe 
Words Were only meant of his viſible 
"Aſcenſion, but AP not exclude his in- 
Vilible Peg nce; and he cited ſome 
Wor fp. of jo yioſton's, . That Chriſt 
A i i at him, an gol alſo. left 
| Fleſh: behind him. Weſton, and 
"the. reſt; ſajd, That, Authority was Un- 
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| That all thing 


ſhould be anſwered another Way. Phil- 
pot reply*d, There was a Company of 
"them now got together, who had here- 


World; and were now to ſuppreſs 
God's Truth, and to ſet forth falſe De- 
vices, which they were not able to 
maintain. After this Ailmer ſtood up 
and brought many Authorities out of 


Theodoret, could only be underſtood 
of the Subſtance of Bread and Wine: 
and Moreman deſired a Day's Time to 


he had ſubſeribed with ths reſt, brought 
ſome Arguments againſt Tranſubſtanti- 
ation; for which the Prolocutor chid 


him, ſince he had before ſubſcribed. 


s ſhould be anſwered in 
this ee But Pye ſaid, He 


tofore diſſembled with Gop and the 


Greek Authors, to prove that s in $ 


conſider of them. Ihen Perce, though 


Ailmer anſwered, That it was againſt 


the Freedom of the Houſe, for any to 


ence. It was now become late, ſo they 
| adjourned to the 27th. 

THEN they again diſputed about 
"Theodoret's Words, 
ſhewed that he aid tlie Symbols re. 
tained the ſame Subſtance that they had 
before. After that, Cheyney fell to 
argue about thoſe Words; he acknow- 
ledged à real. Preſence, 
Tranſubſtantiation, , preſſed Theodorer's 
Authority ſo cloſe, that Watſon ſaid he 
was a Neſtorian; and if Theodoret, 
Who Was, but one, was of their Side, 
there ++: « 5 15 Ch 

inſt him, , Upon this Cheyney quo- 
12 reges, "who had faid, Lite our 
Fle Was, nouriſhed. by the Bread. and 
Wes tk the Sacrament : He alſo cited 

us, 


4 5 of Jerufalem, . the Symbols that 
fre, not, conſumed in the Communion, 
burnt afterwards; he deſired t0 


Dad 6 


be ſo chid for delivering his Conſci- 


but denied 
Be a hundred Fathers = 


s... who aid, That in the 


where Haddon 


42 know: whether the Alhes were the Body | 
of Chriſt, or hat it was that was 
| f — burnt? 
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78 I be Rnroxmarion of the 
bdurnt? To all this Harpsfield made a | Place, was to put him in Priſon. Phil. 
lon Anſwer concerning Gop's Omni- pot ſaid, He was not ſpeaking of his 
83 and the Weakneſs of Mens Divine Nature, but that as he was Man 
| _*Underſtandings that could not compre- he was like us: And for their ſaying 
1 1 Divine Myſteries. h But Cheyney | that Chriſt was not to be impriſoned in 
| ſtill asked What it was that was burnt? | Heaven, he left to all Men to judge 
| Harpsfield "replied, lt was either the | Whether that was a good Anſwer or 
« Subſtance of Bread, or the Body of | not. Much Diſcourſe following upon 
Chriſt; and afterwards faid it was a | this, the Prolocutor commanded him 
Miracle: At that Cheyney ſmiled, and N to come no more to the Houſe. He 
laid, Then he could fay no more. | anfwered, He thought himſelf happy 
Weſton asked, Whether there was not | to be out of their Company. Others 
enough ſaid in Anſwer to theſe Mens | ſuggeſting to the Prolocutor, that it 
Odjeckions? Many of the 1 cried | would be faid the Meeting was not 
out, Yes, Yes? But the Multitude, free, if Men were put out of the 
with repeated Cries, ſaid, No, No: | Houſe for ſpeaking their Minds: He 
Weſton ſaid,” He ſpake to thoſe of the | faid to him he might come, ſo he was 
Houſe, and not to the rude Multitude. | decently habited, and did not ſpeak 
Then he asked thoſe Divines, Whether | but when he commanded him. To this 
they would now, for three Days, anſwer | he anſwered,” that he had rather be 
the Arguments that ſhould be put to | abſent altogether, Weſton concluded 
them? Haddon, Cheyney, and Ailmer, | all, by ſaying, You have the Word, 


aid they would not; but Philpor of-] but we have the Sword, truly point- 
fered to do it. ling out wherein the Strength of both 


Weſton ſaid, He was a mad Man, | Cauſes lay. This was the Iſſue of that 
- and fitter to be ſent to Bethlem. Phil- | Diſputation, which was ſoon after 
pot ſaid, He that had carried himſelf Ped 1n Engliſh, and in Latin b 
with ſo much Paſſion, and fo little In- | Volerandus Polanus, and is inſerted at 
differency, deſerved a Room there much large in Fox's Acts and Monuments. 
better. Weſton neglecting him turned What Account the other Side gave of 
to the Aſſembly, and ſaid, They might | it, Dr. Burnet ſaith he does not find: 
fee what Sort of Men theſe were, But upon all ſuch Occaſions, the pre- 
whom they had now anſwered three | vailing Party, when the Inequality 
Days; but tho they had promiſed it, was ſo diſproportioned, uſed to carry 
and the Order of Diſputation did re- Things with ſo much Noife and Diſor- 
quire it, that they ſhould anſwer inder, that it was no Wonder the Refot- 
their Turn three Days, they now de- mers had no Mind to engage in this 
'clined it. Upon that, Ailmer ſtood up | Difpute. And thoſe who reflected on 
and anſwered, that they made no ſuch | the Way of proceeding in King Ed- 
Promiſe, nor had undertaken any ſuch | ward's Time, could not but confeſs 
Diſputation; but being required to give Things as been managed with much 
their Reaſons, why they would not fub- more Candor and Equality: For in this 
ſcribe with the reſt, they had done it, very Point, there had been, as was 
but had received no Anſwer to them, formerly ſhewn, Diſputes for à Tear 
and therefore would enter into no fur- together, before there was any Deter- 
ther Diſputation before ſuch, Judges, mination' made; ſo that all Men were 
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Ll 
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ho had already determined and ſub- | free at that Time to deliver their Opi- 
| {cribed thoſe Queſtions, So the Houſe nions without any Fear; and lie 
was adjourned to the 3oth, and then | Difputes were in the Univerſities, 

| Philpot appeared to anſwer, but firſt where, as as there were a great Silence, 
deſired Leave to proſecute his former and Collection of Books, fo the Audi- 
Argument, and urged that ſince Chriſt tors were more capable of being in- 
as Man, is like us, in all "Things ſtructed by i Bhi here the Point 
without Sin, therefore as we are fe- was firſt determined, and then diſpu- 
ſtrained to one Place at a Tüne, fo is | ted; And this was in the Mideſt of the 
Chriſt but in one Place, and that is Diſorder of the Town, where the Pri- 

in Heaven; for St. Peter ſays, The y Council gave all poſſible Encburage- 
Heavens muſt contain him till the Re- ment to the prevailing Party. 
ſtitution of all Things. To this it Wass pr laſt Thing done 'this Year, 
aglwered, That Chriſt being Gon, his | was due reſtoring Veiſey to the Biſhop- 
Onmmipotence was above our Under- wick of Exeter, which was done on the 
ſtſtandidg: And that to ſhut him in one act of Deceinber, In his Warrant for 
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it under the Great Seal, it is ſaid,. that 

"he, for ſome juſt Troubles, both in 
Body and Mind, had reſign'd his Bi- 
ſhoprick to King Edward, to which the 
Queen now reſtored him. And thus 
ended this Year, pe 1 
IN the Beginning of the next Lear, 
the Emperor ſent over the Count of 
Egmont, and ſome other Ambaſſadors, 
to make the Propoſition and Treaty of 
Marriage, betwixt his Son and the 
Queen. In the Managing of this Trea- 

ty, Gardiner had the chief Hand; for 
he was now the Oracle at the Council- 
board; he had thirty years Experience 
in Affairs, a great Knowledge of the 
Courts of Chriſtendom, and of the 
State of England, and had great Sagaci- 
ty, with a marvelous Cunning, which 
Was not always regulated by the Rules 
AH Candor and Honeſty, He in draw- 


a 


ing the Articles of the Marriage had a 


double Deſign, the one was, to have 
them ſo framed that they might eaſily 
paſs in Parliament, and the other was, 


to exclude the Spaniards from having 


any Share in the Government of Eng- 
land, which he intended to hold in his 
Hands. So the Terms on which it was 
pere hee: , 

TRE Queen ſhould have the 
whole Government of England, with 
the giving of Offices and Benefices, 
in her own Hands: So that the' 
„Philip was to be called King, and 
„ his Name was to be on the Coin, 
* and the Seals, and in Writs, yet 
* her Hand was to give Force to every 
* Thing without his. Spaniards ſhould 
not be admitted into the Govern- 


Lad 
4 * 


. * ment, nor any Offices at Court. The | 


Laws ſhould not be altered, nor the 
«* Pleadings put into any other Tongue, 
Tus Queen ſhould not be made to 


riage ſhould not go out of England, but 


| 55 4% 18 J 
Daughters, they ſhould ſugceed to her 
W and the, Netherlands, af they 
Mmarriec by ena Or 


% %# 14 
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| all Hr 
if they had only 


ether wife, they ſhould have ſuch Por- 


| tions, as was ordinarily gitden to thoſe 
of their Rank: But if the Queen had 
no Iflue, the King was not to pretend 
to any Part of the Government after 
her Deathz but the Crown was to de- 
ſcend according to the Laws of Eng- 
land to her Heirs. There was to be 4 
perpetual League betwixt England and 
Spain; but this was not to be in Preju- 


which was ſtill. to continue in Force; 
Theſe were the Conditions agreed on, 
and afterwards confirmed in Parliament; 
by which it appears the Spaniards were 
reſolved to have the Marriage on any 
Terms; reckoning that if Prince Philip 


enlarge his Authority, which was here- 
by fo much reftrained —, _ 

IT was now apparent, the Queen 
was to marry the Prince of Spain; 
which gave an univerſal Diſcontent to 
the whole Nation, All that loved the 
Reformation ſaw, that not only their 
Religion would be changed, but a Spa- 


be ſet up in its Stead. I hoſe who con- 
ſidered the Civil Liberties of the King- 
dom, without great Regard to Religion, 


a Province to Spain; and they - ſaw 
how they governed the Netherlands, 
and heard how they ruled Milan, Na- 


heard the moſt Inhumane Things that 
ever any Age produced, had been acted 
by them in their new Conqueſt in the 
Welt. Indies 55 Bi my 
Ix was ſaid, What might they ex- 
ect, but to lye at the Mercy of ſuch 
ae Maſters, who would not be 
long kept within the Limits, that were 
now preſcribed ? All the great Condi- 
tions now talked of, were but the Gild- 
ing the Pill, but its Operation would 
be fatal, if they once ſwallowed it 
down. Theſe Things had Influence on 


| TIRE 3 but the cheif Conſpirators were 
the 


the Duke of Suffolk, Sir Thomas Wiat, 
and Sir Peter Carew: The one was to 


Kent: Hoping by riſing in ſuch remote 
Places, ſo to tract the Government, 
that they ſhould be able to engage 


been formerly fond of her. 


. ” 


1 BU I as Carew was carrying on his 


8 


Heligi in the Weſt, it cane to be diſ⸗- 
covered; and one that he. had truſted 
much in it, was taken: Upon that 
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dice of their League with France, 


were once in England, he could eaſily 


niſh Government and Inquiſition would 
concluded that England would become 


ples, and Sicily: But above all, they 


raiſe the Midland Counties, the other 
to raiſe Cornwal, and Wiat was to raiſe 


diftaſted; with the Queen, as they had 


Carew 
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; Civew led over inte France. Wiat] 
was in Kent When he heard this: bur | 
had not yet lald his Buſineſs as he in- | 
tended. Therefore | fearing to be un- 
done by the Diſcovery that was made, 
he gathered fome Men about him, and 
on the 23th of January, went to Maid-- 
ſtone. There he made Proclamation, 
that he intended nothing, but to pre- 
ſerve the Liberty of the Nation, and 
keep it from coming under the Yoke of | 
Strangers; which, he ſaid, all the 
Council, one or two excepted, were 
againſt; and aſſured the People, that 
all the Nobility, and chief Men of 
England would concur with them. He 
Sid nothing of Religion, but in private 
aſſured thoſe that were for the Refor - 
mation, that he would declare for them. 


his Company Traitors; but he took 
him, and ſome Gentlemen that were 
gathering to oppoſe him. From thence 
he went to Rocheſter, and writ to the 
Sheriff of Kent, defiring his Aſſiſtance 
- againſt the Strangers, for there were 
already, as he ſaid, an hundred arm'd 
Spaniards landed at Dover. The She- 
riff ſent him Word, That if he, and 
thoſe with him, had any Suits, they 
were to make them to the Queen on 
their Knees, but not with Swords in 
n Hands ; and requited them to diſ- 
perſe, under Pain of Treaſon. 
kept his Men in good order, ſo that 
[they 
the Arms they could find. 
Ar the ſame Time, one Iſley and 
-Knevet gathered People together about 
f 1 and went to join with Wi- 
at. The Queen ſent down a Herald 


= him 'with a Pardon, if he would 


-diſperſe his Company in 24 Hours; 
but Wiat made him deliver his Meſſage 
at the End of Rocheſter-Bridge, and fo 
ſent him away. The ' High-Sheriff ga- 
thered together as many as he could, 
and ſhew'd them how they were abus d 
by Lies; there was no Spaniards land- 
ed at all; and thoſe” that were to come, 
were to de their . and Confede- 
rates againſt their Enemies. Thoſe 
that he brought together, went to 
Graveſend" to et N. Duke of Nor- 
folk and Sir Henry 


London; and they heari 
vet was in his Way to Roc 
and intercepted, and routed 
his Men were kill'd, the 
b in th Woods 


that 'Kne- | 
ſer, went 


i 60 of || 


ſaved 


RMA 


One Roper came and declared him and 


Wiat | 


did no Hurt, but only took all | 


| Jerdlogtidhn, who | 
were come thither with 600 Men from 


in OW he reed 0 bang a, 


Erbe Ahe 


TT; H E News of this diſheartried Wiat 
ouch who was ſeen'to weep, and call. 
ed for a Coat, which he ſtuffed with 
| Angels, "deſigning to have eſcaped. But 

the Duke of Norfolk abi to Ro- 
cheſter, with 200 Horſe, and 600 Foot, 
commanded by one Bret, they were 
wrought on, by a pretended Deferter, 
Harper, who ſeemed to come over from 
Wiate He perſuaded the Londoners, 
that it was only the Preſervation of the 
Nation from the Spaniards that they 
deſigned; and it was certain, none 
would ſuffer under that Yoke more than 
they. "This had ſuch an Effect on them, 
that they all cry'd out, We are all 
Engliſhmen ; and went over to Wiat. 
So the Duke of Norfolk was forced to 
march back. And now Kent was all 
open to Wiat, who therevpon ſent one 
to the Duke of Suffolk, prefling him to 
make Haſte and raiſe his Country: 
But the Bearer was intercepted. Upon 
that, the Earl of Huntington was 25 
down with ſome Horſe to ſeize on him. 
The Duke was at all Times a mean - 
ſpirited Man, but it never appeared 
more than now: For after a faint En- 
deavour to raiſe the Country, he gave 
it over, and concealed himſelf in pri. 
vate Houſe; but was betrayed by 
him to whom he truſted himſelf, in- 
to the Hands of the Earl of Hun- 
tington; and ſo was 0 to the 
Tower. | 
Wiat's Party increaſing, they ted 
towards London. As they came to 
Deptford, Sir Edward Haſtings, and 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis, came to them, 
in the Queen's Name, to aſk” What 
would content him? Wiat defired that 
he might have the Command of the 
Tower, that the Queen might ſtay un- 
der his Guard, and the Council might 
be changed. Upon thefe extravagant 
Propoſitions, there paſſed high Words, 
and the Privy-Counfellors Tetuthed to 
| the Queen. After this ſhe went into 
Guildhall, -arid there gave an Account 
of her Meſſage to Wigt, and his An- 
(wer: And for ber Marriage, "ſhe faid, 
She" did nothing in it but by”, 'Advice of 
"hex Council,” and ſpoke ver kenderly 
of the Love ſhe bore.” to fer People, 
aud to the City. On the ziſt, Wiat 
was become gcc ftrong, and came 
near Soathgart. On The” 24 of Feb. 
= tell, into Southwark. Some of his 
; ines WA y had à Min d to hae broken 
into incholfer-Houſe and robbed it; 
"Thar 
ſhould 


| 
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ſnould do it. He was put in Hope, I Thing to have driven the Queen to 
that upon his coming to Southwark, | great Straits. It was not at all raiſed 
London would have declared for him; | upon Pretence of Religion; which ac- 
but in that he was deceived. The | cording to the Printed Account ſet out 
Bridge was fortified, ſo that he found | by the Queen's Order, was not ſo 
it was not poſlible to force it. Hete he | much as once named; and yet ſome of 


held a Council of War with his Offi- | our own Writers ſay, That Poinet, the 


cers; ſome were for turning back into | late Biſhop of Wincheſter, was in it: 
Kent, to diſperſe a Body of Men that | But this is certainly falſe ; for ſo many 
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the Lord Abergavenny had gathered | Priſoners being taken, it is not to be 


together; but he ſaid, That was a ſmall | imagined but this would have been 

Game. The Strength of their Party | found out, and publiſhed, to make that 

was in London, and therefore it was | Religion more odious, and we c2nnot 
neceſſary for him to be there as ſoon as | think but Gardiner would have taken 

he could: For tho* they could not | Care that he ſhould have been attainted 

open the Bridge to him, yet he 'was | in the following Parliament. 

aſſured, if they were on the other Side, | Chriſtopherſon ſoon after -writ a 
many would come out to him. Some Book againſt Rebellion, in which he 


were for croſſing over to Eſſex, where | ſtudies to faſten this Riſing on the 


they heard the People were well affec- | Preachers of the New Religion, as he 
ted to them; but they had not Boats | calls it; and gives ſome Preſumptions, 
enough, ſo he marched to get over at that amount to no more but little 
Kingſton-Bridge. OW) - _ | Elouriſhes of his Wit, but never names 
O the 24th they came to King- this, which had been a deciſive Proof, 
ſton, where the Queen had ordered the | So that it is but a groundleſs Fiction, 
Bridge to be cut ; but his Men repair- | made by thoſe who have either been 


ing it, he croſſed the River that Night; the Authors, or at leaſt have laid down 


and though he loft much Time, by the | the Principles of all the Rebellions in 
_ Mending of his Carriages, that broke | the Chriſtian World, and yet would 
by the Way, he was at Hyde-Park by | caft that Blame on others, and exempt 


being Aſh-Wedneſday. ſureſt Friends of Princes, while they 
Tax Earl of Pembroke had gather- | deſign to enſlave them to a Foreign 


Nine of the Clock next Morning, it | themſelves from it; as if they were the 


'ed a good Body of Men to have fallen | Power, and will neither allow them to 


on him; for his Men were now in great | reign, nor to live, but at the Mercy 


Diſorder; but they look'd on, to let | of the Head of that Principality, to 


him caſt himſelf into their Hands. He | which all other Powers muſt bend, or 
did not march by Holbourn, as ſome | break, if they meet with an Age that 
adviſed, but came down to Charing- | is ſo credulous and ſuperſtitious, as to 
Croſs. There the Lord Clinton fell in | receive their Dictates. 1 


between the ſeveral Bodies of his Men, | THis raw and ſoon-broken Rebelli- 


and diſperſed them ſo, that he had not | on, was as lucky to Gardiner, and 
500 left about him: But with thoſe | thoſe who ſet on the Marriage, as if 
that remained, he paſſed through the | they had projected it; for now, the 


Strand, and Fleet-ſtreer, to je People were much diſheartned, and 


where he ftopp'd, in Hopes to have] their own Deſigns as much fortified: 
found the Gates opened to him. That | Since as ſome Fevers are Critical, and 


Hope failing, he returned back; and | caſt out thoſe latent Diſtempers, which 


being now out of all Heart, was taken | no Medicines could effectually purge a- 
at Temple-Bar by an Herald. All this | way; and yet if they were not remo- 
while the Queen ſhewed great Courage; 


nor go by Water to the Tower, as 


ved, muſt in the End corrupt the whole 
the would not ſtir out of Whitehall, Maſs of Blood; ſo in a weak Govern- | 
ment, to which the People are ill af- 


ſome adviſed her; but went with her | fected, ill digeſted Rebellions raiſe the 


Women and" Prieſts to her Devotions. ||-Prince higher, and add as much Spirit 
ITRIS was à Rebellion, both raiſed to his F riends, 8 they take from the 
and diſperfed, in as ſtrange a Manner Faction againſt him, and give a Handle 
as could have been imagined. Wiat to do ſome Things, for which other- 
was a popular and ſtout Man, but had wiſe it were not eaſy either to find Co- 
not a Head for ſuch an Undertaking; lours or Inſtru ments. 
otllerwiſe the Government was ſo fee- |. ON Effect of this was 
ble, chat it had not been u difficult | ceedings ſeverely againſt the Lady 
—_— e 
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Jane, and her Husband the Lord Guil- 
ford, who both: ſuffered on the 12th 
of February. The Lady Jane was not 
much diſordered at it; for the knew, 
upon the firſt Jealouſy, ſhe muſt be 
the Sacrifice; and therefore had now 

lived fix Months in continual Medita- 
tions of Death. Fecknam, afterwards 
Abbot of Weſtminſter, was ſent to her 
by the Queen, three days before to 
prepare her to die. He had a long 
Converſation - with her: 
ſwered him with that Calmneſs of 
Mind, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, that it 
was an aſtoniſhing Thing to hear ſo 
oung a Perſon, of her Sex and Qua- 
lity, look on Death, ſo near her, with 
ſo little Diſorder, and talk ſo ſenſibly, 
both of Faith, and Holineſs, of the 
| Sacrament, the Scriptures, and the 
Authority of the Church. Fecknam 
left her, ſeeing he could work nothing 


on her: But procured, as it is ſaid, 
the Continuance of her Life three Days 

longer, and waited on her on the Scaf- 
fold. She writ to her Father to mo- | as v 
derate his Grief for her Death (which ſhe ſaid it was neither procured nor de- 


| y | fired by her. She declared, that ſhe 
had occaſioned it;) ſhe expreſſed © her 


muſt needs have been great, ſince Foll 
+ Senſe of her Sin, in aſſuming the 


unwillingly ſhe was drawn to it; 
T and that in her Royal Eſtate, her en- 

*+ forced Honour had never defiled her 
* jnnocent Heart. She rejoiced at her 
approaching End, ſince nothing could 


© be to her more welcome, than to be 


delivered from that Valley of Miſery 


& into that Heavenly Throne, to which 
* ſhe was to be advanced, where ſhe. 
«prayed that they might meet at laſt, 


ITukERE was one Harding, that had 


been her Father's Chaplain, and that 


Was à zealous Preacher in King Ed- 
ward's Days; before whoſe Death, he 
Bad animated the People much to pre- 
pare for Perſecution, and never to depart 
from the Truth of the Goſpel; but he 
had now fallen wo himſelf, To him: 
-ſhe writ a Letter full | 
-htions, and Threatnings, for his Apo- 
ſtacy; but it had no Effect on him. It 
is of an extraordinary Strain, full of 


Life in the Thoughts, and-of Zeal, if 


there is not too much in the Expreſſi- 


o 


| pom which her dying more publick- 
* 


of ſevere Expoſtu- 


» 
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and Practice of it earneſtly. to her. She 
had alſo compoſed a very devout Prayer 
for her Retirements, and thus had ſhe 
ſpent the laſt Moments of her Life. She 
expreſſed great Tenderneſs, when ſhe 
ſaw her Husband led out firſt; but 
{oon overcame it, when ſhe conſidered 
how cloſely ſhe was to follow him. He 
had defired to take Leave of her before 
| he died, but ſhe declined it, ſince it 


q 


| would be rather an Increaſe of Grief 
But ſhe an- 


than any Addition of Comfort to them. 
She ſaid, She hoped they would ſhortly 


| meet, and be united in a happier State; 


| and with a ſettled Countenance, ſhe faw 
| them bring back the beheaded Body to 
| the Chapel, where it was to be buri- 
ed. When ſhe was brought to the 
Scaffold, which was raiſed for her 
within the Tower, to prevent the Com- 
might have raiſed, ſhe confeſſed, ſhe 
had finned in taking the Queen's Ho- 

nour, when it was given her; ſhe ac- 
knowledged the Act was unlawful, 
as was alſo her conſenting; to it; but, 


died a true Chriſtian, and hoped to be 


| * ſaved only by the Mercy of Gop in 
_ ©' Royal Dignity, though he knew how. 


the Blood of Chriſt; ſhe acknowledged 
that ſhe had too much neglected the 
Word of Gop, and had loved herſelf 
and the World two much, for which 
that Puniſhment had come juſtly to her 
from Gop: But ſhe bleſſed him that 
had made it a Means to lead her to Re- 
pentance. Then having deſired the 
Peoples Prayers, fhe kneeled down, 
and repeated the 5 iſt Pſalm : Then ſhe 
undreſſed herſelf, and ſtretched out her 
Head on the Block, and cried out, 
'LokD, into thy Hands I commend my 
Spirit; and ſo 4 Head was cut off. 

— ALL People lamented her ſad and 
untimely End, which was not eaſily 
conſented to, even by the Queen her- 
ſelf. Her Death had a moſt violent 
Operation on Judge Morgan, that had 
pronounced the Sentence: Soon after 
he fell mad, and in all Ravings, ſtill 
called to take away the Lady Jane 
from him. Indeed the Blame of her 
Death was generally caſt on her Father, 
rather than on the Queen, ſince the 


nis. The Night before her Execution, 
ie ſent her Greek Teſtament,” which 
ſhhe had always uſed; to her Siſter; 
witk a Letter in the ſame Language, 
in which, in moſt Pathetick Expreſſi- 

bens, he ſets out the Value that ſhe 


Bad for it, atidirecommended the Study 
2008 * + R  9 A 
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wn. On the x7th of 


Rivalry of a Crown is a Point of ſuch 


Niceneſs, that even thoſe who bemoan- 
ed her Death moſt, could not but ex- 
cuſe the Queen, who ſeemed to be 
driven to it, rather from Conſiderations 
of State, than any Reſentment of her 
February, was 
Ae {the 
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the Duke of Suffolk tried by his Peers, 
and condemned: He ſuffered on the 
alſt. He would have died more pitied 
for his Weakneſs, if his Practices had 
not brought his Daughter to her End. 
Next, Wiat was brought to his Trial, 
where in moſt abject Words he begg'd 
his Life, and offered to promote the 
Queen's Marriage, if they would ſpare 
him; but for all that he was beheaded. 
Bret was hanged in Chains at Roche- 
ſter. In all fifty-eight were executed 
in (ſeveral Places, whoſe Attainders 
were confirmed by an Act of the fol- 
lowing Parliament. 600 of the Rabble 
were appointed to come before the 
Queen with Halters about their Necks, 
and to beg their Lives, which ſhe grant- 
ed them; and ſo was this Storm diſſipa- 
ted; only the Effuſion of Blood after 
it, was thought too liberal, and this 
Exceſs: of 'Puniſhment was generally 
caſt on Gardiner, and inade him become 
very. hateful to the Nation; which has 
been always much moved at a Repeti- 
tion of ſuch ſad SpeRacles, | 
TAE Earl of Devonſhire, and the 
Lady Elizabeth, came to be ſuſpected 
of the Plot, as if the Riſing in the Weſt 
had been ſet on by the Earl, with De- 
ſign, if it had ſucceeded, to have mar- 
ried the Lady Elizabeth, and put her 
in the Queen's Room. Wiat did at his 
Death clear them of being any Way con- 
cerned in his Confederacies. Yet the 
Queen who was much alienated from her 
Siſter upon old Scores, was willing to 
find a Pretence for uſing her ill; fo ſhe 
was made a Priſoner: And the Earl 
of Devonſhire had, upon the Account 
formerly mentioned, offended the 
Queen, who thought her Kindneſs ill 
requited, when ſhe ſaw he neglected 
her, and preferred her Siſter; ſo he 
was again put into Priſon. Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton was alſo charged with 
the ſame Guilt, and brought to his 
Trial, which laſted ten Hours; but 
was acquitted by the Jury: Upon 
which they were caſt into Priſon and 
ſeverely fined, ſome in 2000 l. ſome in 
1000 Marks. This was fatal to his 
Brother Sir John, who was caſt by the 
Jury, upon the ſame Evidence that his 
Brother had been acquitted: But he 
proteſted his Innocence to the laſt. Sir 
Jelin Cheek had got beyond Sea, find- 
ing he was alſo ſuſpected and ſought 


after; and both Sir Peter Carew, and 


He, hoping that Philip would be glad, 
at His f Admiſſion to the Crown of 


*— 


England, to ſhew Ats of Favour, went 


_ HE 


into Flanders; where they, upon Aſſu. 
rances given of Pardon and Mercy, ſur- 
rendered themſelves. Upon their coming 
into England, they were both put into 
the Tower. Carew made his Eſcape, 
and was afterwards employed by Queen 
Elizabeth in her Affairs in Ireland. 
Cheek was at this Time diſcharged; 
but upon ſome new Offence, he was 
again taken in Flanders, in May 1556, 
and was prevailed upon. to renounce his 


Religion, and then he was ſet at Liber- 


ty; but was ſo ſadly affected at the 
Unworthineſs of that Action, that it 
was believed to have caſt him into a 
Languiſhing, of which he ſoon after 
died. There was a baſe Impoſtor ſet 


uß at this Time, of one that ſeeined to 


ſpeak from a Wall with a ſtrange Sort 
of Voice. Many ſeditious Things were 
uttered by that Voice, which was va- 
riouſly judged of: Some called it the 
Spirit of the Wall: Some ſaid it was 
an Angel that ſpoke: And many mar- 
vellous Things were reported of it; but 
the Matter being narrowly inquired in- 
to, it was found to be one Elizabeth 
Crofts, a Girl, who from a private 


Hole in the Wall, with the Help of a 


Whiſtle, had uttered thoſe Words. She 
was made to do Penance openly at St. 
Paul's for it; but by the Account then 


Printed of it, there were not any Ac- 
complices found, except one Drake, to 


whom no particular Character is added: 
So it ſeems the Trick was laid betwixt 
theſe two. Hh x ; 

THE Nation being now ſettled, the 
Queen did next give Inſtructions to the 
Biſhops to proceed to viſit the Clergy, 
according to ſome Articles which ſhe 
{ent them. In theſe, after a long and 
invidious Preamble of the Diſorders 
that had been in the Time of King Ed- 
ward, ſhe commanded them to exe- 
cute all ſuch Ecclefiaſtical Laws as had 
been in Force in her Father's Reign : 
That the Biſhops ſhould in their Courts 
proceed no more in the Queen's Name: 
That the Oath of Supremacy. ſhould be 
no more exacted of any of the Clergy : 
That none ſuſpected of Hereſy ſhould 
be admitted” to Orders: That they 
ſhould endeavour to repreſs Hereſy and 
puniſh Hereticks: That they ſuppreſs 
all naughty Books, and Ballads: That 


they ſhould remove all married Clergy- 


men and ſeparate them from their 
Wives; but for thoſe that renounced 
their Wives, they might put them into 
ſome: other Cure, or reſerve a Penſion 


no 
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taken of vacant Churches: That till 
they were provided, the People ſhould 
go to the Neighbouring Churches: 
That all the Ceremonies, Holy-days, 
and Faſts, uſed in King Henry's Time, 
ſhould be again obſerved: That thoſe 
who were Ordained by the new Book 
in King Edward's Time, not being Or- 
dained in very Deed, the Biſhop, if 
they were otherwiſe ſufficient, ſhould 
ſupply what was wanting before, and 
ſo admit them to miniſter : 'That the 
' Biſhops ſhould ſet forth an uniform 
Doctrine of Homilies; and compel. the 
People to come to Church, and hear 
Divine Service: That they ſhould care- 
fully look to all School-maſters and 
Teachers of Children. And that the 
Biſhops ſhould take Care to ſet forth 
the Premiſes, with all Kind of Virtue, 


godly Living, and good Example; and 


endeavour to keep down all Sorts of 
ͤ— ßen 
| THESE were ſigned the 4th of 


March, and printed, and ſent over the 


Kingdom. But to make the married 
Biſhops Examples of the Severity of 
their Proceedings, the Queen gave 2 
ſpecial Commiſſion to Gardiner, Ton- 
ſtall, Bonner, Parfew, Biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, Day, and Kitchin of Landaff, 
making mention, That with great Grief 
of Heart ſhe had heard that the Arch- 
biſhop of York, the Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, Chefter, and Briſtol, had broken 
their Vows, and defiled their Func- 
tion, by contracting Marriage; there- 
fore thoſe, or any three of them, are 
impowered to call them before them; 


and if the Premiſes be found to be 


true, to deprive, and turn them out of 
their Biſhopricks. Thus were Seven 
Biſhops, all at a Daſh, turned out of 
their Biſhopricks. It was much cen- 
ſured, that there having been Laws 


the Queen ſhould by her own Autho- 
rity, upon the Repealing of the Laws 
turn out Biſhops for Things that ha 
been ſo well watranted by Law: For 
the Repeal was only an Annulling of 


the Law for the future, but did not 


void it from the Beginning: 80 that, 
however it might have juſtified Pro- 
ceedings againſt them for the future, if 


FORMATION of the 
0 Religious Man who had profeſſed 
Cuhriſtianity ſhould be ſuffered to live 
with his Wife: That Care ſhould be 


had preſſed the Cælibate moſt, had al- 


ways before they proceeded to deprive 
any Prieſts for Marriage, left it to their 
Choice, Whether they would quit 


their Wives, or their Benefices? but 
had never {ſummarily turn'd them out 


for being married; and for the other 


Biſhops, it was an unheard-of Way of 
Proceedure, for the Queen before any 
Proceſs was made, to empower Dele- 
gates to declare their Sees void, as they 
were indeed already. This was to 
give Sentence before Hearing. And al! 
this was done by Virtue of the Queen's 
Supremacy; for ſhe thought, that a 
ſinful and ſchiſmatical Power, yet ſhe 
was eaſily perſuaded to uſe it againſt 


| the Reformed Clergy) ind to turn 1 
out of their Ben | 


upon ſuch unjuſt 
and illegal Pretences. So that now 
the Proceedings againſt Gardiner and 
Bonner, in which were the greateſt 
Stretches made that had been in the 
laſt Reign, were far outdone by thoſe 
new Delegates. For the Archbiſhop of 
York, tho he was now turn'd out, yet 


he was ſtill kept Priſoner, till King 


Philip, among the Acts of Grace he 
did at his coming over, procured his 
Liberty. But his See was not filled 
till February next; for then Heath 
had his Conge d'Elire. On or before 
the 18th of March this Lear, were 
thoſe other Sees declared vacant. For 


that Day did the Conge d' Elire go out 


to the Deans and Chapters of St. 


David's, Lincoln, Hereford, Cheſter, 
Gloceſter, and Briſtol, for Morgan, 


White, Parfew, Coats, Brooks and 
Hollyman. Goodrick of Ely died in 
April this Lear. He ſeems to have 
complied with the Time, as he had 


done often before: For he was not at 


all caſt into any Trouble, which it can- 
not be imagined he could have eſcaped, 
ſince he had put the Great Seal to the 
Patents for the Lady Jane, if he had 


not redeemed it by ready conſenting 
made allowing Marriage to the Clergy, 


to the Changes that were to be made, 


He was a buſy ſecular - ſpirited Man, 


| and had given himſelf up wholly to 
Factions and Intrigues of State; So 


that, tho his Opinion had always lean- 
ed to the Reformation, it is no Wonder | 
if a Man ſo tempered; would prefer the 
Keeping of his Biſhoprick before the 
Diſcharge bf his Conſcience. Thirleby 
of Norwich was tranſlated to Ely, 


they had-lived with their Wives; pet 
it could not warrant the puniſhing | 
them for what was paſt; and even the 
ſevereſt Popes, or their Legates, who | 
vis bs 8 N 


and Hopton was made Biſhop of Nor- 
wich: But Story, that had been Bi- | 
ſnop of Chicheſter, though upon Day's 
being reſtored, he was tur ned out ot | 


oY 


bis Biſhöprick, did comply meer! y. 
He came before Bonner and renounced 
his Wife, and did Penance for it, and had 


his Abſolution under the Seal, the 14th 


of July this Lear: But it ſeems this was 
out of Fear; for he ſoon after fled out 
of England, and lived beyond Sea un- 
til Queen Elizabeth's Days; and then 
he came over; but it was judged inde- 
cent to reſtore him to his former See, 
where' it is likely this Scandal he had 
given, was known; and ſo. he was made 
Biſhop of Hereford. The Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, Barlow, was alſo made 
to reſign, as appears by the Conge d'E- 
lire for Bourn to ſucceed him, dated the 


19th of March, Therein it is ſaid, 


That the See was vacant by the Remo- 


val or Deprivation of their former Bi-. 


ſhop: But I incline to believe it truer, 
that he did reſign; fince he is not 
mentioned in the Commiſhons formerly 
ſpoken of : But that was not all, for at 
this Time 2 Book was ſet out in his 
Name, whether written by him or 
forged and laid on his Name, is not 
known, in which he retracts his former 
Errors, and ſpeaks of Luther and 
colampadius, and many others, with 
whom he ſays he had famliarly con- 


verled: With great Bitterneſs he alſo 
accufes the Goſpellers in England, of 


Gluttony, Hypocriſy, Pride, and III- 
Nature „and indeed it is one of the 
moſt virulent Invectives againſt the Re- 
formation, that was written at that 
Time: But it is not likely, if he had 
turned fo heartily as the Strain of that 
Book runs, that he would have been 


quite thrown out; eſpecially, ſince he 


had never married; he fied beyond Sea, 


where he lived till the Beginning of 


Queeo:Elizaberh's. Reign, and then it 
ſeems there was ſome O 


reſtored to Bath and Wells, but put in- 


to Chicheſter, that was a much meaner 


Biſhoprick. The two Archbiſhops Cran- 


mer, and Holgate; the Biſhops Ridley, 
Poinet, Scory, Coverdale, Tay lor, Har- 


vey, Bird, Buſh, Hooper, Ferrar, and 
Barlow, were all removed; Rocheſter 


> 


RR! ad Gs ws. pit 
to it this April. Goodrick dying now, 


 Thirlby ſucceeded him; and Sampſon 
of Coventry and Litchtield dying ſoon 


after, Bayn ſucceeded gy So here 
were fixteen new Biſhops. brought in, 


which made no ſmall, Change in the | * 
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about! 'exectting of the Queen's In- 
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ffence taken at 
his former Behaviour; for he was not 


1 


junctions. The new Service was every 
where caſt out, and the old Ceremonies 
and Service were again ſet up. In 
this Buſineſs, none was fo hot as Bon- 
ner; for the Act that repealed King Ed- 
ward's Laws, being agreed to by the 
Commons to whom the Lords had ſent 
it; he, without ſtaying for the Royal 
Aſſent, did that very Nighit ſet up the 
old Worſhip at St. Paul's, on St. Ca- 
tharine's-Day ; and it being the Cuſtom, 
that on ſome Holidays, the Choir went 
up to the Steeple to ſing the Anthems, 
that fell to be on that Night; whicli 
was an Antick Way of Beginning a 
Form of Worſhip, to which the Peo- 


Day, being St. Andrew's, he did officiate 
himſelf, and had a ſolemn Proceſſion; _ 
Tus moſt eminent Preachers in Lon- 
don, were either put in Prifon, or un- 
der Confinement; and as all their 


biting of Sermons, unleſs a Licence 
were obtained; ſo they were fiow to 
be fallen on for their Marriages. Par- 
ker eſtimates it, that there were now 
about 16000 Clergymen, in England; 
and of theſe 12000 were turned out up- 
on this Account; ſome, he ſays, were 


common Fame; ſome were never cited 
to appear, and yet turned out; many 
that were in Priſon were cited to ap- 
pear, and yet turned out for not ap- 


appearing; tho' it was not in their 


Power: Some were induced to ſubmit, 
and quit their Wives for their Livings : 
They were all ſummarily deprived, and 
were alſo forced to leave their Wives; 
which Piece of Severity was grounded 
on the Vow, that (as was pretended ) 


this Charge was formerly demonſtrated, 
I o juſtify this Severity of Proce- 


the Marriage of the Clergy. Smith 
v 1 iN n 12 

who had ſo humbly reranted arid ſub- 
mitted, did now appear, very boldly, 
and _ reprinted his Book, with many 
Additions, But the moſt ſtudied Work 
was ſet out by Martin, a Doctor of 
Laws. It wascertainly, for the moſt Part, 


Gardiner's Work. This Martin had 


& 


ple had been long diſuſed; and the next 


Mouths had been ſtopt, by the Prohi- 


deprived without Cofvidien, upon 


2 


they had made: Tho' the Falſhood of 


dure, many were ſet to write againſt 


made his Court to Crartmer in former 


Bruges, where Francis Baldwin, one. of 
dhe celebrated Lawyers of thzt Time, 


28 being not only over-run "him- 


a Corru 


Ff 


lickly noted him for his Lewd: 


ſtudied the Law? at 
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Baldwin ctfified in a Letter to one in 
England, that took Care to print it. 
* was alſo fald, in 1 5 that 
Bonner had many Baſtards; him- 
ſelf was believed to be the Baſtard of 
one Savage, a Prieſt in Leiceſterſhire, 
that had been Baſtard to Sir John Sa- 
vage of Cheſhire. Which Prieſt, by 
Elizabeth Frodſhum, the Wife of one 
Edmond Bonner, had this Edmond now 
| Biſhop of London; and it ſeems his 
Minher did not ſoon give over thofe 
her lewd Courſes, for Wymſley, Arch- 
deacon of London, was another of her 
Baſtards, That Kennel of Uncleanneſs 
of the Prieſts and Religious Houſes was 
again; on this Occaſion, rak'd and ex- 
poſed, with too much Indecency; for 
the married Prieſts being openly accuſed 
for the Impurity and Senloalt of their 
Lives thought it was a juſt Piece of 
Self-defence, to turn theſe Itnputations 
es on thoſe who pretended to Chaſti- 


== that Appearance of Steater Strict | 
neſs. 

.Ters was the State i In which Things 8 
were, when the new Parliament Fl 


, 47% „ > 


on the 2d of April. Gardiner had be- 


N pre pared the Commons, by 
iving. the IP <onfiderable of them 
Penfions; ſome. had 2004. and ſome 
100 ]. a: Year, for giving their Votes to 
the Marriage. Ihe firſt Act that paſs'd, 
ſeemed of an odd Nature, and has 3 
great Secret under it. The Speaker of 
the Houſe, of Commons brought in a 
Bill declaring, That wherea as the Qu Queen 
had of Rig 1 ſucceeded, wig the own; 
25 becauſe pl the Laws 15 ngland | 
ad been 17 e by he and decke g 
the. Prerogatives io be in the King's 140 
ſon; from thence. Jome. 1 io d 
that the neen had no Rig ht t6'th 
it was therefore. declared. th. ve be 
rhe Law, that theſe e 
belong to the 72775 Whether 
in the Hands Jale or 
whatſoever, the Law di 
point for the K King, Was of Right, alfo 
due. to the Se who, is declared to 
have as much e as any” other, 
ot her Progenitor 
Ma N y in the 


010 
were 


Houſe of Commons 


« wondered. What Was the Intention 6f | 
Aue and. AS; People were at | 


1985 


Tin of Jealouſy, one Skin-| 
1 N 1 of Com- R 
mons Haan veen Elisabeths Time 
880 ers 8 25 ae 17 "of 
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ſince the Thing was without Diſp pute; 
and that, that which was preteinded, 
of ſatisfying the People, was too fight: 
He was afraid there was à Trick in 
theſe Words, That the Queen had as 
great Authority as any of her Progeni- 
tors; on which perhaps it might be af- 
ter wards ſaid, She had the ſame Power 
that William the Conqueror exetciſed, 
in Seizing the Lands of the Eng liſh, 
and giving them to Strangers; Whict 
alſo Edward J. did upon the Conqueſt | 
of Wales, He did not know what Re- 
lation this niight have to the intended 
Marriage, therefore he warned the 
Houſe to look well to it; ſo a Commit- 


7 


tee being appointed to correct it, ſuch 


Words were added, as brought the 
Queen's Prerogative under the fame 
Limitations, as well as it exalted it to 


But 
one Fleetwood, afterwards Recorder of 


London, told the Earl of ' Leiceſter the 
„and yet led moſt irregular Lives, 


Secret of this, in Queen Elizabeth's 
Lime, who writ'ddwn his Diſcourſe, 


| and from thence Dr. Burnet ſaith he 


has copied it. There was one that 
had been Cromwell's Servant, and 
much employed in the Suppreſſion of 
Mönalſerlts? He was 4 dne of great 
Notions,” but very buſy! and fadti- 
ous To: having been a e Stickler for 
tlie Lady Jane, he was put in the 
Fleet, upon the: Queen's firſt coming 
to the Crown: Let withinſa Month he 
wn diſcharged; but upon the laſt Ki- 
„Was again put up, and! indicted 
of fig Treaſon: He had great Friends, 
| ind made Application to one of the 
Emperor's. Ambafladors, that was then 
the Chancellor of the Dutchy of Mi- 
lan, and by his Means he obtained his 
Liberty. Being brought to him, he 
| ſhewed him a new Plat-form of Go- 
n vernment, which he had contrived 
for the Gueen. She was to declare 4 
1 0 a Conqueror; or that ſhe ha- 
ſucceeded to the Crown by 
Bon Law, Was not at all to be 
Ht ed by che Statute Laws, ſince 
thoſe! Wer only Reüirictions upon the 
Kinss put not on che Qgneens of 155 
| End; "and that therefore-all thoſe Li 
hitarions of Hie'Preropatives/ were on- 
1 odio int "the Perſens 'of Kings, 
1 w ab dae kon them; Upon 
his, he [ef e hd 1 the! might eſtabliſh 
Rel lol, the Abrzſterics, raiſe 


Pher Friends. de Ene mles, and rule 


according to her Pleaſure, The Am- 
| baNidor carried this to the Qgeen, and 
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fred: her ta tead it catefully; and: keep | 


it as a great Secret. 
As ſhe read it, ſhe dilliked' It, and 


judged it contrary to the Oath ſhe had | 


made at her Coronation : And thereup- 
on ſent for Gardiner, and charged him, 
as he would anſwer before the Juds- 
ment-Seat 'of Go p, at the general | t 
Day of Holy Doom, that he would 
conſider the Book carefully; and bring 
her his Opinion of it next Day, which 
fell to be Maundy-Thurſday. So, as 
the Queen came from her Maundy, he 
waited on her into her Cloſet, and ſaid 
theſe Words; My good and moſt 
„ gracious Lady, | intend not to pray 


925 * e Highneſs, with any humble Pe- 


« titions, to name the Deviſers of this 
% new invented Plat- form: But here 1 
«ſay, That it is Pity that ſo noble 
e and virtuous à Lady, ſhould be en- 
*, dangered with the pernicious Devices 
of ſuch lewd and ſubtil Sycophants; 
for the Book is naught, and moſt 
horrible to be thought on. 
Upod this the Queen thanked "Oe 
and threw the Book into the F ire; and 
charged the Ambaflador, that neither 
he, nor any of his Company, , ſhould 
receive more ſuch Projects vin any of 
her People. This made Gardiner ap- 
prehend, That if the Spaniards: began 
{o ſoon! to put ſuch Netti into the 


Queen's Head, they might afterwards, 


when ſhe was in their Hands, make 
ſomewhat of them; and therefore, to 
prevent ſuch Deſigns for the future, he 
drew the Act; in which, tho' he 


ſeemed to do it as an Advantage to the | land, and deſired that they 


Queen," for: the putting of her Title 
beyond Diſpute yet he really intend- 
ed nothing by it, but that ſhe' ſhould 
be reſtrained” by all thoſe Laws, that 
the former Kings of England had con- 
ſented to: And becauſe Rue Henry VII. 
thought his beſt Right to the Crown 
flowed from his Marriage to the Heir 
of the Houſe of York; had yet taken | 
WH the Government wholly into his own 
„Hands he, fearing leſt the Spaniards | 
„ fthould* retend to ch a Power by the 
Authority which Marriage gives the 
: Huſband over the Wife, got the Arti- 
i cles of the Matriage to be ratified in 


* 


Parliament; . 125 they not only 
1 | -coatitmed-thi ole agreed on; 'but made 
h a morc full Explagutiod) of that Part of 
© . chem, which declared the entire Go- 
le vernment of the Kingdom oo on- 
1- bes to the Queen 4 
d To this the Spaniards gave too reat | 
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lip's Predigtee, whom * derived from 


only done to conciliate the Favour of 
the Nation, by repreſenting him not a 
Stranger, but a Native: But this gave 
great Offence; concerning, which Dr. 
Burnet ſays, he has ſeen a little Book 
that was then printed; it was there 
ſaid, That King Henry VII. came in, 

pretending only to marry the Heir of 
the Houſe of York: But he was no 
ſooner-on the Throne, than he declared 
in his own Title, and kept it his whole 
Life. So it was ſaid, The Spaniard 
would call himſelf Heir of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter, and upon that Preten- 
ſion, would ealily wreſt the Power out 


—— —— 


mind nothing but her Devotions. This 
made Gardiner look the better to the 
ſecuring of the Liberties of the Crown 
and Nation, ſo that it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the preſerving of England 
out of the Hands of the Spaniards, at 
that Time, ſeems to be almoſt wholly 


| owing to him. 
IN this Parliament, the Marquis f 


Northampton was reſtored in Blood, 
And the A& for reſtoring the Biſhop- 
rick of Dureſm, not having gone thro' 
the laſt Parliament when it was .dif- 
foly'd, was now brought in again. The 
Town of Newcaſtle oppoſed it much, 
when it came down to the Commons, 
But the Biſhop of Dureſm came to 
them on the 18th of April, and gave 
them a long Account of all his Trou- 
bles, from the Duke of Northumber- 
would dii- 
patch his Bill. There were many Pro- 
viſo's put into it, for ſome that were 
concerned in Gateſide; but it was car- 
ried in the Houſe, That, 
theſe Proviſo's, they ſhould ſend a De- 
fire to him, recommending thoſe Per- 
ſons to his Favour : So, upon a Divi- 
ſion, there were 120 againſt it, and 201 
for it. After this came the Bill confirm- 
ing the Attainders of the Duke of Suf- 
folf, and 58 more, who were attainted 
for the late Rebellion. The Lords 
put in à Proviſo, excepting Entailed 
Lands out of their Forfeitures; but 
the Commons . the proviſo, and 
paſſed the Bill. Then did Wie em. 
mons ſend up a Bill for reviving the 
Stunde againſt Lollardy which 


the Six Articles; hut it did not agree 


e- 95 8 by * King hi. 


with 11 Defgn at Ps to take any 
Notice 


inſtead of 
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John of Gaunt. They faid, this was 


of the Queen's Hands, who ſeemed to 


being read twice by the Lords, Was 
laid aſide. The Commons intended 
next to have reviyed the Statute of 


* 
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England,” that took Cate to print it. 

Te was alfo faid, 
Bonner had man? Baſtards ; and him- 
ſelf was believed to be the Baſtard: of 
one Savage, à Prieft in , Leiceſterſhire, 
that had been Baſtard to Sir John Sa- 
vage of Cheſhire. Which Prieſt, by 
Elizabeth Frodſhum, the Wife of one 
Edmond Bonner, had this Edmond now 


- Biſhop of London; and it ſeems his 


Mother did not ſoon give over thoſe 
her lewd Courſes, for Wymſley, Arch- 


deacon of London, was another of her 
Baſtards, That Kennel of Uncleanneſs' 


of Rin . s and 99252 ious 1 was 


e 
for 


the 1 Prict Ping 15 accuſed 


of their 


Lives thought 1 it Was a juſt Piece of 


Self-defence, to türn theſe Iinputations | 


ts on thoſe who pretended to'Chaſti- | 
yet led moſt irregular Lives, 


„and 

N that Ab dee, of greater Strick. 
neſs. 

Tais was the State i in which Things 8 

were, when the new Parliament der 


on the 2d of A] pril. Gardiner had be- | 


ore-hand pre alc the Commons, by 
1985 We confiderable of 19 | 
5 5 f ſome. had 2004. and ſome 
1c01. a: Year, for giving their Votes to 
the Marriage. 1 he firſt Act that paſs'd, 
ſeemed of an "9g Nature, and has 4 
great Secret ung der it. The Speaker of 
ouſe, of 770 brought in a 
a 9 — 1 Hat whereas t] the 

ad of Right ſucceeded, r to th ebend 
por becaule: 11; the Laws of” nglan 

2d been wade by Kings, and declär d 
che Prerogitiyes o be 1 
ſon; from thenc ; ſome. might. 1 
that the Queen; had ng Rig ht to 1 
it was therefore 0 clared to Have 


the Law, that theſe Prerogitives did 
belong to the Crown. whether were 
in the Bands F Male or Female: And | 
1 t 2 aw. did limit and 4p. 


Was 12 et alfo: 
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Baldwin citfified in a Letter to one in 


ſince the Thing was without Diſp pute; 
and that, that which was preceded, 
of ſatisfying the People, was too flight: 
He was afraid there was 'a Trick in 
theſe Words, That the Queen had as 
great Authority as any of her Progeni- 
tors; on which perhaps it might be af. 
terwards ſaid; She had the ſame Power 
that William the Conqueror exetciſed, 
in Seizing the Lands of the Engliſh, 
and giving them to Strangers; Which 
alſo Edward I. did upon the Conqueſt 
of Wales, He did not know what Re- 
lation this might have to the intended 
Marriage, therefore he warned the 
Houſe to look well to it; ſoa Commit- 
tee being appointed to correct it, ſuch 
Words were added, as brought the 
Queen's Prerogative under the ſame 
Limitations, as well as it exalted it to 
the Height of her Progenitors. But 
one Fleetwood, afterwards Recorder of 
London, told the Earl of Leiceſter the 
Secret of this, in Queen Elizabeth's 
Iime, who writ down his Diſcourſe, 
and from thence Dr. Burnet faith. he 
has copied it. There was one that 
had been Cromwell's Servant, and 
much employed in the Suppreſſion bY 
Monaſteries: | He was a Man of great 
Notions,® but very buſy! and facti- 
ous; ſ0 having been a great Stickler for 
the Lady Jane, he was put in the 

Fleet, upon the! Queen's firſt coming 
to the Crown: Let within ga Month he 
was diſcharged; but upon thedlaſts Ri- 
fits, "vas again. put up, andi indicted 
of fig Treaſon: He had great Friends, 
and made Application to one of the 
| Emperor's Ambiafladors,- that was then 
the Chancellor” of the Dotehy of Mi. 
Aan, and by his Means he obtained = 
Liberty. Being brought to him, he 
| ſhewed "Kit a new Plat-form of Go- 
|vernment, which he had contrived 
for the Gueen. She was to declare 3 
1 a Conqueror; or that ſhe ha- 

Ving ſucceeded to the Crown by 
00 mon Law, Was not at all to be 
Et ited” by the Statute Laws, ſince 


to thoſe 770 only"ReſteiQions! upon the 
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Wed hes 68 tead it catefull, and keep | 
it as a great Secret. | 
As ſhe read it, ſhe diſliked It, and | 
judged it contrary to the Oath ſhe had | 
made at her Coronation : And therenpß! 
on ſent for Gardiner, and charged him, 
as he would anſwer before the Judg- 
ment· Seat of Go p, at the K. 
Day of Holy Doom, that he would 
conſider the Book carefully; and bring 
her his Opinion of it next Day, which 
fell to be Maundy-Thurſday. So, as 
the Queen came from her Maundy, he 
waited on her into her Cloſer, and ſaid 
theſe Words; My good and molt 
5 © r Lady, I intend not to pray 
«your Highneſs, with any humble Pe- 
« titions, to name the Deviſers of this 
« new invented Plat-form : But here 1 
«ſay, That it is Pity that fo noble 
e and virtuous à Lady, ihould be en- 
dangered with the pernicious Devices 
of ſuch lewd and ſubtil Sycophants; 
for the Book is naught, and moſt 
4; horrible to be thought on. 
Upod this the Queen thanked him, 
and threw the Book into the Fire And | 
charged the Ambaflador, that neither 
he, nor any of his Company, ſhould 
receive more ſuch Projects from any of 
her People. This made Gardiner ap- 
prehend, That if the Spaniards began 
{o ſoon! to put ſuch Notions into the 
Queen 8 Head, they might afterwards, 
when ſheé was in their Hands, make 
ſomewhat of them; and therefore, to 
prevent fuch Deſigns for the future, he 
drew the Act; in which, tho' he 
ſeemed to do it as an Advantage to the 
Queen, for the putting of her Title 
beyond Diſpute; yet he really intend- 
ed nothing by it, but that ſhe ſhould 
be reſtrained by all thoſe Laws, that 
the former Kings of England had con- 
ſented to: And becauſe King Henry VII. 
thought his beſt Right to the Crown 
flowed from his Marriage to the Heir 
of the Houſe of York; had yet taken 
the Government whotly into his own n 
Hands he, feating leſt the Spaniards 
ſhould pretend to ell a Power by the 
Authority Which Marriage gives the 
Huſband over the Wife, got the Arti- 
cles of: the Nr to be ratified in 
Parliament by” which they not only 
confitmnederhoſe agreed on; but made 
a more full Explegutior) of that Part of 
them, which declared the entire Go- 


* 


as. 


ah. 


verument of the Kingdom ro Soo on- laid afide. 


ly to the Qucenn:n 50] 1 
To chis the Spaniards: gave too great 


| of Lancaſter, 
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lips Predigtee, whom * derived from 
John of Gaunt: They 


the Nation, by repreſenting him not a 
Stranger, but a Native: But this gave 
great Offence; concerning, which Dr: 
burnet fays, he has ſeen a little Book 
that was then printed; it was there 


ſaid, That King Henry Vil. came in, 


pretending ouly to marry the Heir of 
the Houſe of York: But he was no 
ſooner on the Throne, than he declared 
in his own Title, and kept it his whole 
Life. So it was ſaid, The Spaniard 
would call himſelf Heir of the Houſe 
and upon that Preten- 
ſion, would eafily wreſt the Power out 


of the Queen's Hands, who ſeemed to 


mind nothing but her Devotions. This 
made Gardiner look the better to the 
ſecuring of the Liberties of the Crown 
and Nation, ſo that it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the preſerving of England 
out of the Hands of the Spaniards, at 
that Time, ſeems to be almoſt wholly 


| owing to him. 


1s this Parliament, the Marquis of 
Northampton was reſtored in Blood, 
And the Act for reſtoring the Biſhop- 
rick of Dureſm, not having gone thro' 
the laſt Parliament when it was. dif- 
ſolv'd, was now brought in again. The 
Town of Newcaſtle oppoſed it much, 
when it came down to the Commons. 


them on the 18th of April, and gave 
them a long Account of all his Trou- 
bles, from the Duke of Northumber- 


land, and defired that they would diſ- 
patch his Bill. There were many Pro- 


concerned in Gateſide but it was car- 
ried in the Houſe, That, 
theſe Proviſo's, they ſhould ſend a De- 


ſire to him, recommending thoſe Per- 


ſion, there were 120 againſt it, and 201 
for it. After this came the Bill confirm- 
ing the Attainders of the Duke of Suf- 
folf, and 58 more, who were attainted 
for the: late Rebellion. The Lords 
put in à Proviſo, excepting Entailed 
Lands out of their as but 
the Commons rejected the Proviſo, and 
paſſed tie Bill. Then did the Com- 

mons ſend up à Bill for "reviving! the 
Statutes made againſt Lollardy which 
being read twice — the Luk Was 
The Com 


an 1 by n king: hi- 


bz, 
; Y 


f with 821 Deagn at Court, to take any 
Notice 


laid, this was 
only done to dend the Favour of 


But the Biſhop of Dureſm came to 


vi ſo's put into it, for ſome that were 


ſons to his Favour : So, upon a Divi- 


inſtead of 5 


mons ifitended _- 
next to have reviyed the Statute of 
the Six Articles; but it did not agree 
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= | thoſe they 


__ — etlerthe Nation to him, 


_—_— of King 
Was let fall. Then they brought in 
another Bill to extirpate erroneous Opi- 
nions and Books; but that was at the 


third Reading laid afide: After that 


they paſſed a particular Bill againſt 
Lollardy in ſome Points, as the Eating | 
of Fleftrin Lent; but that alſo being 
ſent-up to the Lords, was at the third 
Reading laid aſide by the major Part of 
the Houſe; ſo forward were the Com- 
mons to pleaſe the Queen, or ſuch 
Operation had the Spaniſh Gold on 
them, that they contrived four Bills 
in one Seffion, for the Proſecution of 
called Hereticks. But to 
give:ſome. Content on the other Hand, 
they paſſed a Bill, that neither the Bi- 
ſſmop of Rome, nor any other, ſhould. 
have any power to convene, or trou- 
ble any, for poſſeſſing Abbey-Lands: 
This was nv” up to. (Foun Lords, but 
laid aſide at that Time, Aſſurance being 
given, That the Owners of thoſe Lands 
ſhould be fully ſecured; * The Reaſon 
of laying it aſide, was, That ſince by 
Law the Biſhop of Rome had no Au- 
| FE 1-4 at all, in England, it was need- 
leſs to paſs an Act againſt his Power in. 
Sh 1 chat Particular; for that ſeemed to af- | 
bi Power in other Things; and 
dies chat they were reſolved to recon- 
it was: faid, 
That it would be indecent to paſs an 
Act that ſhould call him only Biſhop of 
Nome, which was the Compellation 
given him during the Schiſm; and it 
- was. prepoſterous to begin with a Limi- 
tation of his Power, before they had 
acknowledged his Authority : 80 this 
was laid able; and the Parliament end- 
ed on the 25th of May. 
Bor the Matters of the Gntees, 
tion are next to be related. Thoſe of 
the Reformation complained ever where, 


_ -thit the Diſputes of the laſt Convocas | 


_ tion had not been fairly carried; that 
- the moſt eminent Men of their Perſua- 
ſion were detained in Priſon; and not 
admitted to it; that only few of them, 
that had Rightto be in the Houle; were | 
admitted to ſpeak, and that theſe were 
much interrupted. So that it was now 
reſobved to adjourn the Convocation for 
ſſoine Time, and ta ſend the Prolocutor 
| with ſome of their Number to Oxford, 


that the Diſputations might be in the 
Freſence of that whole Univerſity, |- 
And ſince Cranmer and Ridley were 


eſteemed the moſt learned Men of that 
Perſuaſion, they were, We a On 
1 the. NE . 
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Tower of London, to wy Prifois at 
Oxford. And tho Latimer was never 
accounted very Learned, and was then 
about 80 Years of Age, yet he having 


been a celebrated Preacher, who had 


done the Reformation no leſs Service 
by his Labours in the Pulpit, than 
others had done by their able Pens; 
he was alſo ſent mirher 40 bear his 
Share in the Debates. 1: 
THosE who were ſont from the 
e came to Oxford on the 
13th of April, being Friday. They 
ſent for thoſe Biſhops on Saturday, and 
aligned them Monday, Tueſday, and 
Wedneſday, every one of them his 
Day, for the defending of their Doc- 
trine; but ordered them to be kept 
a-part ; and that all Books and = 
ſhould be taken from them. Three 


I. Whether the natural Body of 
Chriſt was really in the Sacrament ? 
II. Whether any other Subſtance 


did e but the Body and Blood of 
. "pf 


III. Whether i in the Maſs * was 


| Queſtions were to be diſputed : 


a +- Propitiatory Sacrifice for the Sins of 
che Dead and Living? ' 


W HEN Cranmer was firſt; brought 
before them, the Prolocutor made an 
Exhortation to him, to return to the 
Unity of the Church. To which he 
irons: with ſuch Gravity and Mo- 
deſty, that man were obſerved to 
weep: He ſaid, He was as much for 
Unity as any, but it muſt be an Unity 
in Chriſt, and according to the Truth. 
Tne Articles being ſhewed him, he 
aſked, Whether by the Body of Chriſt 
they meant an Organical Body? They 
anſwering, It was the Body «that was 
born of the Virgin: Then he ſaid, He 
would maintain the Negative: of theſe 
Queſtions... _ 

Ox the 16th, when te. Diſpute 
with Cranmer was to begin, Weſton, 
that was Prolocutor, made a Stumble 
h; for 
he ſaid; © Le are this Day Weaſfeiobled 
to confound the: deteſtable-Hereſy of 
the Verity of the Body of Chriſt in 
the Sacràament. This Miſtake ſer 
the Whole Aſſembly a laughing; but he 


recovered himſelf, and went on: He 


ſaid, “ It was not lawful to call theſe 
, Things in doubt; ſinee Chriſt had ſo 
* expreſly affirmed them, that to doubt 


of thew, Was to deny the Truth 


« 2nd Power of Gop.“ Then: Ched- 
ſey urged- Haber. with the Words, 
a Wy * 10 which he an- 


ſwered, 


ſwered, That the Sacrament was effec- 
tually Chriſt's Body, as broken on the 
Croſs; that is, His Paſſion effectually 
apply d. For the Explanation of this, 
he offered a large Paper containing his 
Opinion: Of which nothing need be 
lad, fince it is a ſhort Abſtract of what 
he writ on that Head formerly; and 
of that a full Account was given in the 
former Book. There followed a long 
Debate about theſe Words. Ogle- 
thorp, Weſton, and others, urged Fim 
much, That Chriſt making his Teſta- 
ment, muſt be ſuppoſed to ſpeak Truth, 
and plain Truth; and they ran out 
geh on that. Cranmer anſwered, 
That figurative Speeches are true; and 
when the Figures are clearly underſtood, 
they are then plain likewiſe. Many of 
Chryſoſtom's high Expreſſions about the 
Sacrament were alſo cited; which Cran 
mer ſaid, were to be underſtood of the 
wr Preſence received by Faith, 


on this much Time was ſpent, the | the Truth, which had 


Plolotutor carrying himſelf very unde- 
cently towards him, calling him, an 
unlearned, unſkilful, - and impudent | 
Man. There were alſo many in the 
Aſſembly that often hiſs'd him down, 
ſo that he could not be heard at all; 
which he ſeemed to take no Notice of, 
but went on as often as the Noiſe cea- 
fed. Then they cited Tertullion's 
Words, The Fleſh is fed by the Body 
| __ Blood of Chriſt,” 

nay. be nouriſhed by Gon. But he 
58 this againſt them, and ſaid, 
Hereby it is plain, the Body as well as 
the Soul received Food in the Sacra - 
ment; therefore the Subſtance of Bread 
and Wine muſt remain, ſince the Body 


0 wards to add, or to change, 
better Conſideration he ſhould ſee Cauſe 


1 » 


that ſo the Soul 


could not be fed by that Spiritual Pre- 


ſence of the Body of Chriſt. Treaſ- 


ham put this Argument to him, Chriſt 


ſaid, As he lived by the F ather, 0 
they that eat his, Fleſ ſhould live by 
him; but he is by his Subſtance uni- 
ted to his Father, therefore Chriſtians 
muſt be united to his Subſtance? To 
this Cranmer anſwered, That the Si- 
militude did not import + E juality, : 
but'a Likeneſs of ml Sort; brite is 
eſſentially united to his Father; but 
Believers are united to him by Grace; | 
and char in Baptifm as well as in the Ev- 
chariſt, Then the alked long of ſome 
Words of Hilaty's,” Ambroſe's, and 
Jos 8. Then they charged him, 

aving 'mif- trapſlated fome * the 
lag es of the Fathers in his Book ; 4 
From which lis vindicated himfelf, fay- 
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at he had all his Life, in all 
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Manner of Things, hated Falſhood. 
AFTER the Difpute had laſted from 
Morning till Two o'Clock, it was broke 
up; and there was no ſmall Triumph, 
as it Cranmer had been confounded in 
the Opinion of all the Hearers, which 
they had expreſſed by their Laughter 
and Hiſſing. There were Notaries that 
took every thing that was ſaid; from 
whoſe Books Fox did afterwards print 
the Account of, that is in his Volume. 
THE next Day Ridley was brought 
cut; and Smith, who was ſpoke of in 
the former Book, was now very zealous 
to redeem the Prejudice which that 
Compliance was like to be to him in 
his Preferment : So he undertook to diſ- 
pute this Day. Ridley - began with a 
Proteſtation, declaring, That whereas 
he had formerly been of another Mind 
from what he was then to maintain, he 
had changed upon no worldly Confide- 
ration, but merely for the Love of 
gathered out 
of the Word of God, and the Holy 
Fathers; but becauſe it was God's 
auſe he was then to maintain, he pro- 
teſted rhat he might have Leave after- 
as upon 


for it. He alſo defired he might Have 
Leave to ſpeak his Mind without In- 
terruption ; which tho' it was promiſed 
him, yet he was often ſtopp'd as he 
went on explaining his Doctrine. He 
argued againſt the Corporal Preſence, 
as being contrary to the Scriptures that 
ſpoke of Chriſt's leaving the World; 
as being againft the Article of his ſet- 
ing at the Right Hand of Gon; and 
againſt the Nature of the Sacrament, 
which is a Remembrance; he fſhewed 
that by it the Wicked receive Chriſt no 
leſs than the Godly ; that it is againſt 
Nature to ſwallow down a living Man; 
that this Doctrine introduced many ex- 
traordinary Miracles, without any Ne- 
cellity ; and muſt have given Advan- 
tage to the Hereticks, who 'deny'd 
Chriſt had'a real Body, or a true hu- 
mane Nature; and that it was contrary 
to the Doctrine of the Fathers: He ac- 
knowledged that it was truly the Com- 
munion of his Body, that is, of Chriſt's 
and of the Heavenly Life given 
and did, in a ſtrong nervous 
gather together the chief 
Smith ar- 
ed, That ct pithiksbalaz Chriſt's be- 
ing at. the Right Hand of Gob, he was 
delt on Earth : Ridley ſaid, He did 


by him; 
Diſcourſe, 
Arzuments for his Opinion. 


not deny but he Beke corhe and ap- 
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pear on Earth, but that was for a 
Moment to convince ſome, and com- 
fort others, as St. Paul, and St. Ste- 
phen; though he ſaid, it might be they 
ſaw Bim. in Heaven; but he could not 
be, at the ſame Time- both in Hea- 
ven and on Earth, they returned of- 
ten to Chryſoſtome's Words, and preſ- 
ſed him with ſome of Bernard's; but 


mer, that they were Rhetorical and 
Figurative : ſo he excepted againſt the 
Judgment of the latter, as living i in an 
b when their Opinion was generally 
received. - The Diſpute held till Weſ- 
ton grew weary, and ſtopp'd all; ſay- | 
ing, Lou ſee the obſtinate, vain- .glorious, | 
crafty, and inconſtant Mind of this 
Man; but you ſee alſo the Force of 
Truth cannot be ſhaken; therefore 
cry out with me, Truth has the Vic- 
tory. This being ecchoed again by the 
Audience, they went away with great 
Triumph : ; and now they reckoned the 
hardeſt Part of their, Work was over, 
ſince Latimer only remained. Lati- 
mer being next Day brought forth, 
told them, he had not uſed Latin 
theſe 20 Years, and was not able to 
Diſpute, but he would declare his Faith, 
3s they might do as they pleaſed, He 
declared, that he thought the Preſence 
of: Chriſt in the Sacrament, to be on- 
ly Spiritual, ſince it is that by which we 
obtain Eternal Life, which flows only 
from Chriſt's abiding in us by Faith; 
therefore it is not a bare naked Sign; 
but for the Corporal Preſence, he look- 
ed on it as the Root of all the other 
Errors in the Church: He enlarged 
much againſt the Sacrifice of the Maſs; 
and lamented that they had changed 
the Communion into a private Maſs; 
that they had taken the Cup away from 
the People; and inſtead of Service in a 
known. Tongue, were bringing a Na- 
tion to a Worſhip. that they did not 
underſtand. He perceived they laugh'd 
at him; but he told them they were 
to conſider his great Age, and to think 
what they might be when they came to 
it. They preſſed him much to anſwer 
their Arguments: He ſaid, his Memory 
was gone, but his Faith was grounded 
on the Word of Gop; he was ful 


Cranmer had written on that Sybje. 
IN this whole Diſputation, as Rid- 
ley. wrote it, there was great Diſorder, 

_ perpetual Shoutings; Tauntings, and 


Reprgaches; ſo that it looked liker 30 


Stage, than a School of Dune x: and) 
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the Noiſe and Confuſions, with which 
he had been much offended when he 
was in the Surbone, were modeſt, com- 
pared to this. On April the 28th, 
they were again brought to St. Mary's, 
where Weſton told them, They were 
overcome in the Diſputation, therefore 
he required them to ſubſcribe with the 


reſt. Cranmer objected againſt their 
as he anſwered the Sayings of the for- 


Way of Diſputing; he ſaid, they would 
not hear any one argue againſt their 
Errors, or defend the Truth; that of. 


tentimes four or five of them were 
ſpeaking at once, ſo that it was impoſ- 


ſible for any to hear or to anſwer all 
theſe: In Concluſion, he refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe, Ridley and Latimer made the 


| ame Anſwers, fo they were all judged 
Hereticks, and Fautors of Hereſy. Then 
they were asked, Whether they intend- 


ed to turn? They anſwered, That they 
would not turn: So they were judged 
obſtinate Hereticks, and declared to be 
no more Members of the Church. Up- 

on which Cranmer anſwered, From me 


your Judgment and Sentence, J appeal 


to the juſt lee of Almighty Gop, 
| truſting to be preſent with him in Hea- 
ven, for whoſe Preſence on the Altar 
I am thus condemned. 


Ridley anſwered, Altho' I be not of 


your Company, yet I doubt not but my 


Name is written in another Place, whi- 
ther this Sentence will ſend. us ſooner 
than we ſhould by the Courſe' of Na- 


ture have come. 


Latimer anſwered; I thank Go 
moſt heartily that he hath prolonged 
my Life to, this End, that I may in 
this Caſe glorify God with this Kind 
of Death. 

To them Weſton, anſwered, 5% you 


go to Heaven, with this F aith, then I 
will never come thither, as 1 am thus 


perſuaded. | 
AFTER this there was a ſolemn Pro- 

ceſlion i in Oxford, the Hoſt being car- 

ried, by Weſton the Prolocutor, who 


had been, (as. hioſelf ſaid) in the Diſ- 
putation ix Lears in Priſon, in King 


Edward's Time. This gave him now 


great Repute, tho! he was known to be 
a conſtant Drunkard. Kidley wrote to 
lim, deſiring to ſee what the Notaries 


ly | had, written, and that he wight have 
convinced by the Book which Doctor Le 4 


ave to add, Ki r f Part, as had been 
promiſed him; but he had no Anſwer. 


On the 23d of Ar ril, the ;Commiſſion- 
ers ſent from the onyocation returned 
to London. .. Cranmer., ſent, a Petition, 
ſealec by Weſton,;.to. be delivered to 
the. Council, in which 7 ele 


ee 
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St. David's, and Gloceſter, with Tay- 


pended: their Favour with the Queen, 


that he might be pardoned for his. Trea-. 


fon, fince they knew how unwillingly 
he conſented to the Patents for ex- 
cluding her: He alſo complained of the 
Diſorder in the Diſpures lately had, 
ſaying, © That he was not heard, nor 
« ſuffered to propoſe his Arguments: 
.« but all was ſhuffled up in a Day, 
e tho' he had Matter on that Subject 
« for twenty Days Work; that it look-- 
e ed like a Deſign to ſhut: up all Things 
“ in haſte, and make a Triumph, and 
, ſo to condemn them to Hereſy.” He 
left it to their Wiſdom to confi der, if 
this was not an indifferent Way of 
handling ſuch a Matter. Weſton car- 
- ried this Petition half-way, and then 
opening it, and finding what it contain- 
ed, he ſent it back, and ſaid, he would 
deliver no ſuch Petition. Cranmer was 
ſo kept, that tho Ridley and Latimer 
could ſend to one another, yet it was 
not eaſy for them to ſend to him, with- 
out giving Money to their Keep- 
ers. In one of Ridley's Letters to 
Cranmer, he ſaid, He heard they in- 
tended to carry down Rogers, Crome, 
and Bradford, to Cambridge, and to 
make ſuch -a Triumph tliere, as they 
had lately made of them at Oxford: 
He truſted, the Day of their Deliver- 
ance out of all their Miſeries, and of 
their Entrance into perpetual Reſt, and 


rpetual Joy and Felicity, drew nigh. E 
1 be the Judges of theſe Diſputes, 


e prayed God to ſtrengthen them in 
the 3 Spirit of his Grace. He 
deſired Cranmer to pray for him, as he 
alſo did for Cranmer. As for the Let- 
ters which theſe and other Priſoners 
writ in their Impriſonment Fox gather- 


_ ed the Originals from all People that 


had them, and Sir Walter Mildmay, 
the Founder of Emanuel-College pro- 


into the Library of that College where 
Doctor Burnet ſaith, he has ſeen 
them, but they are all printed by Fox, 
ſo that the Reader who deſires to Tee 


them, may find them in his Acts and 


Monuments of them all, Ridley writ. 
with the greateſt Connexion and Force, 
both in the Matter, and in tlis: Way of 
Rereſftonn 01 g 
Tuts being ndw over, A was 
great Boaſting among all the Popiſh Par- 


ty, .a$:if-the Champions of the:Refor- | * 
* tick they wes be ready to offer 
* up their Lives to tlie Halter, or the 


mation had been 5 0 The Priſon - 
ers in London hearing they intended to 
inſult over them, as they had done 
2 thoſe at Oxfor g ſet out a Paper, 

to which the late Biſhops of e 
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lor, Philpot, Bradford, Grome; Sand- 


ers, Rogers, and Lawrence, ſet their 


Hands, on the 8th of May. 

THE Subſtance of it was: That 
they, being Priſoners, neither as 
“ Rebels, Traitors, nor Tranſgreſſors 
** Conſcience to Gop and his Truth, 
hearing it was intended to carry them 
to Cambridge to . diſpute, declared 
they would not diſpute, but in 
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cc 


cc 
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either of the Houſes of Parliament! 

* And that for theſe Reaſons: 

Alt was clear, that the Determina- 
tions of the Univerſities Were alrea- 


dy made; they were their open Ene- 


“mies, and had already condemned 
« their Cauſe before they had heard it, 
„ which was contrary both to the 


* Wordof Go p, and the Determina- 


tions they had made in King Ed- 
« ward's Time, 


« -They:Gaw ith Publates; and Gier 


„ them, when they might have de- 
ce dnn their Conſciences without 


„Hazard; but that they ſought only 


« their Deſtrudtinon. and their own 
„Geer 


„They ſaw that thoſe who were to 


e were their inveterate Enemies; and 


* by what paſs'd in the Convocation- 
„ Houſe laſt Lear, and lately at Ox- 


« ford, they ſaw how they muſt expect 


18 tobe: uſed. 


„They had hoes hk friſolers, 


« ſome nine or ten Months, with 
4 out Books; Pa apers, or convenient 


eured them from him, and put them“ Places of Study. 


They knew ey would not be 
heard 48 ſpeak their Minds fully, 
but ſhould be pn as their Judges 


K 
A. 


* plealed. 


They could not TEEN the Nomi. 
64 nation of their Notaries, who would 


be ſo choſen, that they would write 
And publiſh what their Enemies! had 
a Mind to do; therefore they would 


not engage in publick Diſputes} ex- 


th 5 Writing; but they would 


mmary of their Faith, for 


“ Fire, as GoD ſhould appoint. 
They declared, that they belie vd 
AS; 2 to be the PAN Word of 
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* of any Law, but meerly for their 


Writing, except it were before the 
« Queen and her Council, or before 


<* gy were ſeeking neither to find out 
* the Ttuth, nor to do them good, 
* otherwiſe they would have heard 


* 
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drew his Sword, and carried it a great 
| Way, naked, in his Hand. Whether 
this was one of the Forms of his 
Country, I know not (ſays Dr. Burnet); 
but it was interpreted as an Omen, 
that he intended to rule England with 
the Sword; tho' others faid, it ſhew'd, 
he intended to draw his Sword in De- 
tence of the Nation. The Mayor of 
Southampton brought him the Keys of 
the Town, an Expreſſion of Duty al- 
ways paid to our Princes; he took Ther 
from him, and gave them back without 
ſpeaking a Word, or expreiling by any 
Sign that he was pleaſed with it. His 
Stiffneſs amazed the Engliſh, who uſed 

to be treated by their Kings with great 
Sweetneſs on ſuch Occaſions; and ſo 
much Gravity in ſo young a Man, 
was not underſtood, but was looked on 
as-a Sign of vaſt Pride and Moroſeneſs. 
The Queen met him at Wincheſter; 
where, on the 25th of July, Gardiner 
married them in the Cathedral, the Andi 
King being then in the 27th and the "ai 
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« God, and the judge of all Contro- 


e verſies in the Matters of Religion; 
and that the Church is to be abeyed 


“ ag long as ſhe follows this Word. 

„That they believed the Apoſtles 

< Greed, * thoſe Creeds ſet, out by 

i the Councils of Nice, Conſtantino- 

ple, Epheſus, and Chalcedo n; and 

. * the firſt and fourth Councils of 

„ Toledo, and the Symboles of Atha- 

© naſius, Ireneus, Tertullian, and Da- 

* maſcus. That they believed Juſti- 

ee fication by Faith; which Faith was 

& not only an Opinion, but a certain 
Perſuaſion wrought by the Ho L v 

“GH Os T, which did illuminate the 

8 Mind, and ſu pplied the Heart to 
a — ſubmit itſelf — gnedly to Go D. 
* That they — an inherent 
« Righteouſneſs, yet Juſtification, and 

the Pardon of Sins, they believed 

*: came only by Chriſt's Righteouſneſs 

<. imputed to them. They thought 

«the Worſhip of Go Dp ought: to be 


* ina Tongue underſtood by the Peo- the Quit 


<< ple, That Chriſt only, and not the 
“ Saints, were to be pray'd to; that 
& * immediately after Death, the Souls 

«© paſs either to the State of the Bleſ. 
< ſed; ox of the Damned, without any 
6 Purgatory between. That Baptiſm 


. < and the LogD's Supper are the Sa - 


„ Law of Gopaoft d 


the Lord Williams; i 
her ta Woodſtock; and treated: her with 


*.craments of Chriſt, which ought to 
ebe adminſtered according to tus. In- 


tc on, or the Sacrifice of the Maſs; 
60 and aſſerted the Lawfulneſs of Mar- 

«Th tage to every Rank of Men. Theſe 
40 hi 


ings they declared they were rea- 


* dy to 7 defend, as they often had be- 


a 1 fore offered And concluded, charg- w 


e ing all Peaple to eſiter into no Re- 


* bellion againſt the Queen, but to 


< obey ber in all Points, except where 
« her Commands were conteary to the 


IN the End of this Month, Kb T 2 
dy. Elizabeth was taken out! of the 
Tower, and put into the Cuſtody of 
: who waited on 


great Civility and all the Reſpect due to 
her Quality; but this not being ſo ac- 
ceptable to thoſe ; who: governed, 
-was put under the Charge of Sir Hen- 
ry Benefield, by whom _ was more 
roughly han eld. „ 


ng 


bet his Foot to land firſt,” he dent 


460 


ſhe 


Queen in the 38th Lear of her Age. 

They were preſented from the Empe- 
ror by his Ambaſſador, with a Reſigna- 
tion of his Titular Kingdom of Jeruſa- 


lem, and his more valuable one of Na- 


pn which were Pledges of that total 
eſignation that followed not 27 0 


| afte T. 


80 on the * of July chey were 


„ ſtitution; and therefore they con proclaimed by their new Titles; Phi- 
% deinned "the Denying the Chalice, | lip and Mary, King and Queen of Eng- 
&.Tranſubſtantiation;- the Adorati - land, France, Naples, Jeruſalem, and 


lreland; Printes of Spain, and Sicily, 


Defenders of the Faith; Archdukes of 
Auſtria; Dukes of Milan, Burgundy, 
and aba Counts of Habspurg, 
Flanders, 5 Tirol: Spain having al- 

ways delighted in a long Enumeration 
of pompuus Title. 

Ir was obſerved, how happy Mar- 
riages had been to the Auſtrian Fami- 


|1y; who, from no 1 Be- 


ginnings. had now, in eighty Fears 
Time, been raiſed by two Marriages; 
firſt, with the Heir of Burgundy” and 
the Netherlands, and then with the 
Heir of Spain, ta be the greateſt Family 


in Criſtendom; and the Collateral 


Family, by the „ of the Heir 


of Bohemia and Hungary, was now 
the greateſt in e = And ſurely 
1f\litue: ob followed ak Marriage, the 
-molti'! exttaordindry* Succeſs poſſible 


|-would have feemed::to be intailed on 


| Prince ON. the 20th of r Phi- them! But there was no reat Ap- 
„ "Tip landed lat Southampton, +where' he | pearince of that; for as: ther Queen 


How: far adv cd in TONE 'fo ſhe 


Was 
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| deſtroyed; For he knew, that tho” ſhe 
| complied in many Things; yet her Edu- 


* Wis in no good State of Health; a long 
Courſe of Diſcontent, had corrupted 
| both the Health of her Body, and the 


Temper of her Mind: nor did the Mat- 


ter alter much by ber Marriage, except 
for the Worſe. The King's wonderful 
Gravity and Silence, gained nothing up- 
on the Engliſh ; but his Mapnificence 
and Bounty was very acceptable. He 


brought after him a vaſt Maſs of | Phil 
generous Account, to recommend him- 
ſelf, by obtaining ſuch Acts of Favour 


Wealth; twenty ſeven Cheſts of Bulli- 
on, every Cheſt being a Yard and ſome 
Inches long; which were drawn in 20 
Carts to the Tower; after which came 
ninety-nine Horſes, and two Carts load- 
ed with Coin'd Gold and Silver. This 
great Wealth was perhaps the Sum that 
was formerly mentioned, which was to 
be diſtributed among the Engliſh ; for 
it is not improbable, that tho' he em- 
pow'red his Ambaſſadors, and Gardiner, 
to promiſe great Sums to ſuch as ſhou'd 
promote his Marriage, yet that he 
would not part with ſo much Money 
till it was made ſure; and therefore 
he ordered this Treaſure to be brought 
after him: He made his Entery into 
London with great State. 
A r his firſt Settling in England, lie 
obtained of the Queen, that many Pri- 
ſoners ſhould be ſet at Liberty ; among 
whom, the Chief were the Archbiſhop 
of York, and ten Knights, with many 
other Perſons of Quality. Theſe very 
likely had been committed, either for 
Wiat's Rebellion, or the Buſineſs of the 
Lady Jane; for Doctor Burnet fays, 
he does not believe, that any were diſ- 
charged who had been impriſoned on 
the Account of Religion. As for this 
Archbiſhop, tho' he went along in the 
Reformation, there is no great Character 
left of him. pt 
Fux Interceſſions that Philip made 
for the Lady Elizabeth, and the Earl 
of Devonſhire, did gain him the Hearts 
of the Nation, more than any Thing 
elſe that he ever did. Gardiner was 
much ſet againſt them and ftudied to 
bear down the Declaration that Wi- 
at had made of their Innocency, all 
that he could; but it was made ſo 
openly on the Scaffold, that it was not 
8 to ſuppreſs it. Before, in his 
Examinations, Wiat had accuſed them, 
hoping to have faved himſelf by fo baſe 
an Action; but he redeemed it all he 
could at his Death. This had broken 
SGardiner's Deſign, who thought all 
they did about Religion, was but half 


Who judged all People by their Intereſt 


| and that he might b 
| the firſt Diſorder, again put into the 
| Tower, to which his Stars ſeemed to 


Work, unleſs the Lady Elizabeth was 


A 7 
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cation had been wholly under the Re- 
formed; and which was more to him, 


3 
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he reckoned that Intereſt muſt make her 0 


declare againſt the Papacy, (ſince other- 


wiſe ſhe was a Baſtard ) if ever ſhe 


ſhould out-live her Siſter, . 
Philip oppoſed this, at firſt, upon a 


to be done by the Queen. But after- 
wards, when the Hopes of Iſſue failed 


him by his Marriage, he perceived her 
out of Intereſt of State; for if ſhe had 
been put out of the Way, the Queen 


of Scotland (that was to be married to 


the Dauphin), was to ſucceed ; which 


would have made too great an Acceſſion 
to the French Crown';z and beſides as 
it afterwards appeared, he was not with- 


out Hopes of perſuading her to marry 
himſelf, if her Siſter ſhould die witli- 


out Iſſue. For the Earl of Devonſhire 
more eaſily obtained his Freedom, tho? 
not till ſome Months had paſſed, That 
Earl being ſet at Liberty, finding he 
was to lie under * Diſtruſts, 

„perhaps upon 


condemn him, reſolved to go beyond 
Sea; but died within a Year after, as 
R 

Fo K the reſt of the Behaviour of 
Philip, it was no Way acceptable to 
the People, for as he engaged the Na- 
tion in all his Intereſts, To that hence- 
forth during this Reign, England had 
no Share in the Conſultations of Eu- 
rope, but was blindly led by him, which 


proved fatal to them in the Concluſion, 


by the ignominious Loſs of Calais; ſo 
his Temper and Way of Deportment 
ſeemed moſt ridiculous, and extravi- 
gantly formal to the Engliſh Genius, 
which naturally loves the Mean be- 
tween the exceſſive Jollity and Talka- 
tivenefs of the French, and the ſullen 
Staidneſs of the Spaniard; rather inelin- 
ing more to the Briſkneſs of the one, 
than the Superciliouſneſs of the other; 
and indeed His Carriage was ſuch here, 
that the Acting him and his Spaniards, 


was one of the great Diverſions of 


Queen Ehzabeth's Courts. The Hall 


of the Court was almoft continually ſhut 


all this Time, and none could have 
acceſs, unleſs it were firſt demanded 
with as much Formality as Ambaſſadors 

Hhhh X | 
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in aſking Audience: ſo that moſt of the 
Nobility left the Court, few ſtaying 
but the Officers of the Houſnold. 
Gardiner had now the Government 
put intirely into his Hands; and he, to 
make his Court the better with the 
new King, preached at St. Paul's the 
zoth of September, where, after he 
pad inveighed long Time againſt the 
Preachers in King Edward's Time, 
which was the common Subject of all 
their Sermons, he ran out much in 
Commendation of the King; affirmi 
him to be as wiſe, ſober, gentle, and 
temperate as os ® 
in England; and if he did not prove 
ſo, he was Content that all his Hearers 


| ſhould eſteem him an impudent Lyar. | © 
Ihe State of the Court continued in | 


this Poſture till the next Parliament, 
Bur great Diſcontents did now a 
pear every where. The ſevere Execu- 


tions after the laſt Riſing, the Marriage 


with Spain, and. the Over-turning of 
Religion, concurred to alienate the Na- 
tion from the Government. This ap- 
peared no where more confidently than 
in Norfolk, where the People, refflect- 
ing on their Services, thought the 

might have the more-Leave to ſpeak. 


Tu RE were ſome malicious Ru- 
mours ſpread, that the Queen was with |. 


Child before the King came over. This 
was ſo much reſented at Court, that the 
Queen writ a Letter to the Juſtices 

there, to enquire into theſe falſe Re- 
ports, and to look to all that ſpread 
falſe News in the Country. The Earl 
of Suſſex, upsn this examined a great 


many, but could make nothing out of 
the Officiouſneſs of 


it, it flowed from 
Hopton, the new Biſhop of Norwich; 
who thought to expreſs his Zeal to the 
Queen, whoſe Chaplain he had long 
been, by ſending up the Tales of the 


Country to the Council-Table; not 


conſidering how much it was below 
the Dignity of the Government, to 
look after all vain Reports. 

.. Tx1s Summer the Biſhops went to 


their Viſitations, to ſee every Thing 


executed according to the Queen's In- 

junctions. Bonner went his with the 
reſt, He had ordered his Chaplains to 
draw a Book of Homilies, with an Ex- 
poſition of the Chriſtian Religion. He 
ſays, in his Preface to it, that he and 
his Chaplains had compiled it; but it 
is likely he had only the Name of it, 
and that his Chaplains compoſed it. 
LTet the greateſt and indeed the beſt 
Part of it was made to their Hands, for 


FS 


Prince that ever was 


4% 


it was taken out of, The Inſtitution of 
a Chriſtian Man, ſet out by King Hen- 
ry; only varied in thoſe: Points, in 
which it differed from what they were 
now about to ſet up: So that concern- 
ing the Pope's Power, ſince it was not 
yet eſtabliſned, he ſays nothing, for, 
or againſt it. In the Preface to the Ar- 
| ticles upon which he made his Viſita- 
tion, he proteſts, he had not made his 
Articles out of any ſecret Grudge or 
* Diſpleaſure to any, but meerly for the 
Diſcharge of his Conſcience towards 
** Gop and the World. The Articles 
** were: Whether the . Clergy did fo 
* behave themſelves in Living, Teach- 
:1ng, and Doing, that in the e 
cr of indifferent Men, they ſeemed to 
ſeek the Honour of Go p, of the 
Church, and of the King and Queen: 
Whether they had been married, or 
were taken for married, and whether 
they. were divorced, and did no more 
come at their Wives: Whether they 
did defend their Marriages: Whether 
* they did reſide, keep Hoſpitality, pro- 
« vide a Curate in their Abſence: 
Whether they did devoutly celebrate 
„% the Service and uſe Proceſſions: 
Whether they were ſuſpected of He- 
reſy: Whether they did haunt Ale- 
houſes, and Taverns, Bowling-Al- 
leys, or ſuſpect Houſes: Whether 
they favoured, or kept Company with 
any ſuſpected of Hereſy: Whether 
any Prieſt lived in the Pariſh, that 
e abſented himſelf from Church: Whe- - 
4 ther theſe kept private Conventicles : 
Whether any of the Clergy was 
vicious, blaſphemed Go p or his 
Saints, or were guilty of Symony : 
Whether they exhorted the People 
to Peace and Obedience: Whether 
they admitted any to the Sacrament, 
that was ſulſpected of Hereſy, or 
was of an ill Converſation, an Op- 
preſſor, or Evil-doer: Whether they 
admitted any to preach that were 
not licenſed, or refuſed ſuch as were: 
Whether they did officiate in Eng- 
liſh : Whether they did uſe the Sa- 
« crament aright : Whether they viſied 
ce the Sick and adminiſtred the Sacra- 
ments to them: Whether they did 
*« marry any without aſking the Banes 
three Sundays: Whether they ob- 
ſerved the Faſts and' Holidays : Whe- 
ther they went in their Habits and 
“% Tonſures: Whether thoſe that were 
„ otdained Schiſmatically, did. officiate 
without being admitted by the Or- 
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dinary: Whether they fer 
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& for many Years of their Benefices : 
„Whether they followed Merchandize 
«or Uſury: Whether they carried 
«Swords or Daggers, in Times and 
„ Places not convenient: Whether 
e they did once every Quarter expound 
to the People in the vulgar Tongue, 
the Apoſtles Creed, the Ten Com- 
% mandments, the Two Command- 
ments of Chriſt for loving Gop and 


R (6 


e 


ce our Neighbour, the Seven Works of 


« Mercy, Seven deadly Sins, Seven 
principal Virtues, and the Seven Sa- 


* craments; theſe were the moſt con- 


e ſiderable Heads on which he viſi- 
1 8 

ONE Thing is remarkable, that it 
appears, both by theſe and the Queen's 
Injunctions, that they did not pretend 
to re-ordain thoſe that had been or- 


dained by the New Book in King Ed- 


-ward's Time; but to reconcile them, 
and add thoſe. Things that were want- 
ing, which were the Anointing, and gi- 


ving the Prieſtly Veſtments, with other 


Kites of the Roman Pontifical. In this 

Point of Re- ordaining ſuch as were or- 
dained in Hereſy or Schiſm, the Church 
of Rome has not gone by any 89550 


Rule: For tho! they account the Greek 


Church to be guilty both of Hereſy 
and Schiſm, 8 their Prieſts 
without a new ination. Yet after 
the Time of the Conteſts between Pope 
Nicholas and Photius, and much more 
after the outragious Heats at Rome, be- 
tween Sergous and Formoſus, in which 
the dead Bodies of the former Popes 


were raiſed and dragged about the 


Streets by their Succeſſors, they annul- 
led the Ordinations which they pre- 
tended were made irregularly. 
AFTERWARDS again, upon the 
great Schiſm between the Popes of 
Rome and Avignon, they did neither 
annul nor renew the Orders that had 
been given them: But now, in England, 
though they only ſupplied at this Time 
the Defects which, they ſaid, were in 
their former Ordination: Let after- 
wards, when they proceeded to burn 
them that were in Orders, they went 
upon the old Maxim, That Orders gi- 
ven in Schiſm were not valid; ſo they 
did not eſteem Hooper nor Ridley Bi- 
"ſhops; and therefore only degraded 
them from Prieſthood, tho' they had 


been ordained by their own Forms, 


ſaving only the Oath to the Pope; but 
"to thoſe who were ordained by the 
New Book, they did not at all. degrade 


them, ſuppoſing now they had no true 


| Orders by It, 


— 


Bonner, in his Viſitation, took great 
Care to ler all Things were every where 
done according to the old Rules, which 
was the main Thing intended; other 
Points being put in for Form. When 
he came to Hadham, he preverited the 
Doctor, who did not expect him ſo ſoon 
by two Hours, ſo that there were no 
any. Bells, which put him into 
no {mail Diſorder; and was much increa- 
ſed; when he went into the Church, 
and found neither the Sacrament hang- 
ing up, nor a Rood {et up, thereupott 
he fell a Railing, ſwearing moſt intein- 
perately, calling the Prieſt ah Here- 


tick, 'an Knave, with many other ſuch 


goodly Words, The Prieſt faid, all 
theſe Things ſhould be amended ſpeedi- 
Iy; and knowing that a good Dinner 
was the beſt Way to temper Biſhop 


Bonner, he deſired him to go and dine 


at his Houſe: But Bonner took it ſo ill, 
that Hadham, which was one of his 
own Churches, was an ill Example to 
thoſe about it, that he loſt all Patience; 
and reaching at Df. Bricket, [that was 
the Parſon's Name] to beat him, he 
miſguided the Stroke, which fell on 
Sir Thomas Joſſelin's Ear with great 
Force. Fecknam, then Dean of St. 
Paul's, in Dr. May's Room, ſtudied to 


appeaſe Joſſelin, and ſaid to him, That 


the Biſhop's being ſo long in the Mar- 
ſhalſea, had ſo diſordered him, that in 


his Paſſion he knew not what he did; 
but when he came to himſelf, he wou'd 


be ſorry for what he had done. Joſ- 
ſelin anſwered, He thought, now that 
he was taken out of the Marſhalſea, he 
ſhould be carry'd to Bethlem. Bur 
Bonner continued in his Fury, and 
tho' he had purpoſed to ſtay at his 
Houſe ſome Days; and had ordered 
Proviſions to be made; yet he would 
needs be gone, tho? it diſordered the 
reſt of his Viſitations, for he came to 
every Place ſooner then he intended or 
MER HRC... 
Tux Carvers, and Makers of Sta- 
tues, had now a quick Trade for Roods 
and other Images, which were to be 
provided for all Places. Bonner had 
obſerved, that in moſt Churches the 
Walls were painted with Places of 
Scriptute ; and in many Places there 


| were Paſſages written, that eithet fa- 


voured the Marriage of the Clergy, or 
were againſt the Corporal Preſence, 
and the Sacrifice of the Maſs, and the 
Multiplicity of the Ceremonies of the 
Church; ſo he did at his Return {ehd 
our Eſpiſcopal Letters on the 24th of 


| OR, to raiſe all thoſe Paintings. C- 


Ihat the Scriptures muſt be daſht out 
to- make Way for the Images, fince 
they were ſo contrary one to another, 
that they could not decently ſtand to- 
gether. There were many ludicrous 
Things every where done in deriſion 
of the old Forms, and of the Images: 


Many Poems were printed, with other 


- ridicylous Repreſentations of the Latin 


Service, and the Pageantry of their 


Worſhip. But none. occaſioned more 
Laughter, than what fell out at St. 
Paul's 
being to lay the Sacrament into the 
Sepulchre, at the Even-Song on Good- 
friday, and to take it out by Break of 
Day on Eaſter Morning: At the Time 
of the Taking of it out the Choir 
Sung theſe words, Surrexit non eſt 
hic, He is riſen, he is not here; but 
then the Prieſt looking for the Hoſt, 
found it was not there indeed, for one 
had Stolen it out, which put them all 
in no ſmall Diforder, but another was 
preſently brought in its ſtead. - Upon 
this a Ballad followed, that their God 
Was Stolen and loſt, but a new one 
was made in his Room. This Railery 
was ſo Salt, that it proyoked the 
_ Clergy much, They offered large Re- 
Wards to diſcover him that had Stolen 
the Hoſt, or had made the Ballad, but 
could not come to the Knowledge of 
it. But they reſolved e're long, to 
turn their Mirth and Pleaſantneſs of 
the Herericks, into ſevere Mourning, 
AND thus Matters went on to the 
Ilth of November, when the third 
Parliament was Summoned. In the 
Writ of Summons, the Title of Su- 
pream Head of the Church was left 
out, though it was ſtill by Law united 
to the other Royal Titles; and there- 
fore this was urged, in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, as a good 
| Reaſon for Annulling that Parliament, 
ſince 1t was not called by a 
Writ, Now was Cardinal Pool allow- 


peror had this Summer. brought him 


to Flanders, where, to make a mends 


for the Rudeneſs of ſtopping him on his 
Way, he delired him to mediate a 
Peace between France and him, but 

that had no Effect. It ſoon appeared 
that all Things were fo well prepared 
by Gardiner's Policy, and the Spaniſh 


Gold, that it would be an eaſy Matter 


in this Seſſion. 


to carry every Sung d K 


The Lord Paget, an 


a lawful 


Upon. this it was generally ſaid, ' 


C 


the Eaſter before; the Cuſtom | H 


; 
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bs 
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; 
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ings, were ſent from the King and 
Queen to bring the Cardinal over. At 
the Opening of the Parliament, it was 
an unuſual Sight to ſee both King and 
Queen ride in State, and come into it 
with two Swords of State, and two 
Caps of Maintenance carried before 
them: The Swords were carried, one 
by the Earl of Pembroke, the other by 
the Earl of Weſtmoreland and the 
Caps, by the Earls of Arundel and 
he ph . RY 
TRE firſt Bill put into the Lords 
ouſe, was the Repeal of the Attain- 
der of Cardinal Pool; it began on the 
17th, and was ſent down to the Com- 
mans on the 1 2 „who read it three 
Times in one Day, and ſent it up. 
This Bill being to be paſſed before 
he could come into England, it was 
queſtioned, in the Houſe of Commons, 
Whether the Bill could be paſſed with- 
out making a Seſſion, which would 
neceſſitate a Prorogation, it was reſolved 
it might be done: So on the 22d the 
King and Queen came and. paſſed it. 
It ſet forth, that the only Reaſon of 
his Attainder, was becauſe he would 
not conſent to the unlawful Seperation 
and Divorce between, King Henry, and 
his moſt godly, and virtuous, and 
lawful Wife Queen Catharine; there- 
fore they conſidering the true and 
ſincere Conſcience of the Cardinal in 
that Point, and his other many godly, 
Virtues and Qualities, did repeal that 
Act. E 125. 

O the 24th he came to London, 
but without the Solemnities of a Le- 
gate's Entry, becauſe the Pope's Au- 
thority was not yet ſet up by Law. 
What Cardinal Pool's Inſtructions were 
is uncertain: Nor 1s it fully Under- 
ſtood, by learned Men, what was the 
Power of a Legat [ a Latere f in thoſe 
Days, but Dr. Burnet ſays he found, 
in the King's Paper Office, the Original 
Bull of Cardinal Beaton's Legatine 
Power in Scotland, which it ſeems was 
intercepted by ſome of the King's Ships, 
in the Paſſage by Sea thither; or was 


ſent up to London by thoſe who killed 
him, and 
Caſtle and 


oy 


F themſelves of his 
* oods: He ſuppoſes. Cardi- 
nal Pool's Bull was in the ſame Form, 
and ſays in that it is clearly to be per- 
ceived what Authority. was lodged in. 
the Legates, to overthrow and diſpence 
with almoſt all the Rules and Canons 


of the Church; only fome peculiar 


q 


” of 
* 
- 

” 


Things, (which were more conſpicuouſ- 


* * * 


nbi of ENG LAND. 


were ſtill reſerved to] 

the Apoſtolick See itſelf; whoſe ſing . 

lar Priviledge it hath been 5 7 . — 
ings, 


Iy' 'ſeandalous p; 


teemed to diſpenſe with the beſt T 
and allow of the Worſt; ſo the Pre- 


tenders. to , thoſe Graces, paid proporti- 
onably for them; this Authority was 
too ſacred to be truſted, even to a, Le- 
gate, it being the Prerogative of the 
Popes themſelves, to be the moſt emi- 
nent Tranſgreſſors of all Canons and 

| Queen, they made their Interceſſion 

THe Cardinal firſt declared Whigs! 

his Deſigns and Powers were to the 


Conſtitutions. 


King and Queen; and then on the 


27th a Meſſage was ſent to the Parlia. 


cc 


ment to come and hear him deliver his 


Legation, which they doing, he made 
them a long Speech, inviting them to 
a Reconciliation with the Apoſtolick 
See, from whence he was ſent by the | © 
Common Paſtor of Chriſtendom to re- 
15 Britain moſt tenderly, as the firſt 


« Nation that had publickly received 


duce them, who had long ſtrayed from 
the lnelofure of the Church. 


quickned in her Belly: 
oy Joy, ſome not paring to ſay, that 


as John Baptiſt leap'd in his Mother's 
at the Salutation of the Virgin, | 


Belly 
ſo here a happy Omen followed on this 
Salutation from Chriſt's Vicar. In this, 
her Women, ſeeing that ſhe firmly be- 


lieved herſelf with Child, flattered her 
fully perſuaded her 


ee 


of it. Notice vi given of it to the 


ſo far, that they 


Council, who that Night writ a Letter 
to Bonter about it, ordering a Te 
Deum to be ſung at St. Paul's, and 
the other Churches of London, and 
that Collects ſhould be conſtantly uſed | 
for bringing this to a happy Perfection. 
All that Night, and the next Day, 
there was great Joy about the Court 
| and Oky:-»" 

ON, the 29th, the Speaker bobs 
to te Commons the Subſtance of the 
Cardinal's Speech; and a Meſlage com- 
ing from the Lords for a Conference 
of ſome of their Houſe, with the Lord 
Chancellor, four Earls, four Bifhops, 
and four Lords, to prepare a Supplica- 
tion for their being reconciled 
See of Rome, it was conſented to; and 
the Petition being agreed on ar "the 
Committee, was reported, and Approv- 

ed of by both Hofes. It contained 


an "Addreſs to the King and Queen, 


That Whereas the Had been Zuilty 
of 'the moſt horrible Defection and 
c Feflihm kram the EXpoltolick See, they 
. did now Hncerely repent of it; and] 
N 75 1 


This 
made ſome Emotion in the Queen 
which ſhe fondly Thought was a Child 
This redoubled 


P _ 


| 


to. the 955 


* on, from which he was b 


in Sign of their Repentance, were 
really to Repeal all the Laws made 
*in Prejudice of that See; therefore 
ſince the King and Queen had been 
no way defiled by their Schiſm, hey 
pray them to be Interceſſots Wit 
the Legate to grant them Abſoluti- 
on, and to receive them again into 
the Boſom of the ene 
So this being preſented by both 
Houſes on their Knees, to the King and 


ce 


207 


with the Cardinal, who thereupon de- 


livered himſelf in a long Speech: 

He thanked the Parliament for re- 
pealing the Act againſt him, 
making him a Member of the Nati- 
that Ack 
cut off: In Recompence of which he 
was now to reconcile them 'to the 
Body of the Church.” He! told 
them, © The Apoſtolick See cheriſhed 


cc 


c 
(t 


La 


cc 


the Chriſtian Faith. The Saxons 
were ' alſo afterwards converted, 
al > 68 the Means of that See, and 
«ſome of their Kings had been ſo de- 
« voted to it, that Offa, and others, 
had gone to viſit the Threſholds of 
Apo That Adrian IV. an 


cc 


Gs 


cc 


the A 

“ Engl 
te the en of England; 
&© many mutual Marks of reciprocal 


e Kindneſs had 
« our Kings, their moſt beloved Sons: 
but none more eminent than the bes 

ſtowing on the late King, the Title 
te of Defender of the Faith. He told 
« them, that in the Unity with that 


cc 


cc 


& See, conſiſted the Happineſs and 
cc Stren th of all Churches: That ſince 
« the Greeks had ſeparated from them, 


cc 
cc 
ce 
(c 
40 
cc 


they had been abandoned by Gop, 
and were now under the Yoke of 
Mahometans. That the Diſtractions 
of Germany did further demonſtrate 
this; but 100 of all, the Confuſi- 
ons themſelves had felt. ever fince 
© they 
«* fecklon. That it was the Ambition 
„and Craft of ſome, who for their 
private Ends began it, to which the 
«reſt did too {ubmiſlively comply; 
and that the Apoſtolick See might 
have proceeded àgainſt them for it, 
by the Affiſtance of other Princes; 
bat Had ftayed | uns for that Day, 
© and for the Han Heaven. 
run out much on the Comin ende 
of wi Queen, and faid, 
111 


8 


and 


Pope had given Ireland to 
and that 


paſſed between that 
common Father of Chriſtendom, and 


had broken that Bond of Per- 


30D had 
ſignally 


.. "64 


* 


4 ſignally preſerved her, to procure 
« this great Bleſſing to the Church. 
At laſt he enjoined them for Pen- 


« ance, to repeal the Laws they had 


% made; and ſo, in the Pope's Name, 
he granted them a full Abſolution, 
vhich they received on their Knees; 
«and he alſo abſolved the whole Realm 
«© Trom 20 Cannes... oo oi: 
+ Tre reſt of the Day was ſpent with 
1 70 Solemnity and Triumph; all that 


had been done, was publiſhed next 


Sunday at St. Paul's. There was a 
Committee appointed, by both Houſes, 


to prepare the Statute of Repeal, which 
was nat finiſhed before the 25th of De- 


the 
Bi 


to the Commons. They made more 
Haſte with it, for they ſent it back the 
4th of January, with a Deſire that 


twenty Lines in it, which concerned 
the See of London, and the Lord | © 
Wentworth, might be put out, and | 
two new Proviſo's added. One of their | 
Proviſo's was not liked by the Lords, 
who | drew a new one; to which the 


Viſcount Montague, and the Biſhops 
of London, and Coventry, Diſſented, 
the twenty Lines of the Lord Went- 
worth's Proviſo were not put out; but 


cut them out of the Parchment, and 
ſaid, now I do truly the Office of a 


Chancellor; the Word being Ignorant- 


ly derived by ſome from Cancelling, 
it is not mentioned in the Journal that 


this was done by the Order of the 


Houſe, but that muſt be ſuppoſed, o- 


therwiſe it cannot be thought the Par- 
liament would have conſented to ſo un- 


limited a Power in the Lord Chancel- 
lor, as to raiſe, or cut out Proviſo's at 
his Pleaſure. | „„ 
Buy this Act is ſet forth, Their for- 
« mer Schiſm from the See of Rome 
« and their Reconcilation to it now, 
« upon which all Acts 
cc 
te that See, were eſpecially enumera- 
ee ted and repealed ; There it's ſaid, 


that for the removing of all Grudges 
the following Articles might, thro' 


« bliſhed by the Pope's Authority. 
I. THAT all Biſbopricks 


+ 4 


: might be 
E3:3. 3 Ns 4 
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* * 


ges, 
onfirmed for ever. 


4 : 
& | 


Proviſo put in for the Lands which 
e Lord Wentworth had out of his 
inoprick, it was agreed to, and ſent 


n \ I paſſed ſince the 
* 20th of King Henry VIII. againſt | 


that might ariſe, they defired that 


15 I | „ C athe- 
« drals, or Colleges, now eſtabliſhed 


J 


< clared Legitimate. 


III. Trar. all Inſtitutions into Be- 


the Cardinals Interceſſion, be eſta- 


. 1 
L . 


ce 
(c 
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2 | © by the Ecclefiaſtical Cenſures or 
cember, and then, the Biſhop of Lon- | © 


don only proteſting againſt it, becauſe |  * An D, to make this paſs the bet- 
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« 
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The RRTORMAT ION of the 


II.“ Taar Marriages, made within 
ſuch Degrees as are not contrary to 
the Law of Gop, but only to the 
Laws of the Church, might be con- 
firmed, and the Iſſue by them de- 


nefices might be confirmed. 


IV. THAT all Judicial Proceſſes 


might be alſo confirmed. 


* AND Finally, That all the Set- 


tlements of the Lands, of any Bi- 
ſhopricks, Monaſtries, or other Re- 
ligious Houſes, might continue as 
they were, without any Trouble 


Laws. = 


ter, a Petition was procured from 


© the Convocation of Canterbury, ſet- 
* ting forth, That whereas they, being 


ce 


the Defenders and Guardians of the 


Church, ought to endeavour, with 


all their Strength to recover thoſe 
Goods to the Church, which in the 
Time of the late Schiſm had been 


alienated ; | yet having conſidered 
„well of it, they ſaw how difficult, 
and indeed impoſſible, that would 


prove, and how much it would en: 
danger the publick Peace of the 


* Realm, and the Unity of the Church, 


therefore they preferring the publick 


| | „Welfare, and the Salvation of Souls, 
the Lord Chancellor took a Knife and | © 


to their own private Intereſts, did 
humbly pray the King and Queen 
to intercede with the Legate, that 


© according to the Powers given him 


by the Pope, he would ſettle and 
confirm all that had been done in 


the Alienation; of the Church and 
Abbey-Lands, to which they, for 


their Intereſts, did conſent: And 


* they added an humble Deſire, That 


thoſe Things which concerned the 
Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction and Liber- 
ty, might be re-eſtabliſh'd; that ſo 


« they might be able to diſcharge the 


Paſtoral, Cure committed to them. 
cc 


Upon this, the Cardinal granted a 


full Confirmation of thoſe Things; 


ending it, with a heavy Charge on 


thoſe who had the Goods of the 
« Church in their Hands, that they 


would conſider the Judgments of 


* God that fell on Baltſhazar, for his 


prophane uſing the Holy Veſſels, 


though they had not been taken a- 
1 <c 
5 


way by himſelf, but by his Father. 
And he moſt earneſtly exhorted 
them, that at leaſt they would take 
Cate, that out of the Tirhes of Par- 
| Jon” ſonages, 


« ſonages, or Vicarages, thoſe who 
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« them, were repealed, 
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cc 


any 


was alſo declared, that the Title of 
after, all Writings 


Bulls from Rome might be executed; 


longed to Religious Houſes, and had 


minſter and Windſor, and the Tower 


to come; provided always, that no- 


IN it they petitioned the Lords 
of the Upper Houſe of Convocation, 
to take Care, that by their Conſent 


Lands, nothing F be done in 


King Edward, that Schools and Hoſ. 
pita d ll | 
Darts of the Kingdom ; they. defired 


that: Likewiſe, that the Statutes: of 
„ Mortmain might be repealed; and, 
«whereas Tithes had been at all 
Times appointed for the Eccleſiaſti- 
* cal Miniſtry, therefore they prayed 
that all Impropriations might be dif- 


ſerved the Cures, might be ſuffici- 
ently maintain'd and encouraged, 
This was confirmed in Parliament 
where alſo it was declared, That all 
Suits about theſe Lands, were only 
to be in the Queen's Court; and not 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts: And if 
ſhould, upon the pretence of 
any Eccleſiaſtical Authority, diſturb 
the Subjects in their Poſſeilion, they 
were to fall into a Premunire; It 


Supreme Head, never of right be- 
longed to the Crown; yet all Writ- 
ings, wherein it was uſed, were til] 
to continue in Force; but that here- 
ſhould be of Force, 
in which, either, ſince the Queen's 
coming to the Crown, or afterwards, 


that Title ſhould be, or had been 


omitted. It was alſo declared, that 
that all Exemptions that had be- 


been continued by Grants given of 
and theſe 
Places were made ſubject to the 
Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, excepting on- 


ly the Privileges of the two U-| 


niverſities, the Churches of Weſt- 


of London: But for encouraging 
any to beſtow what they pleaſed on 
the Church, the Statutes of Mort- 
main were repealed for twenty Years 


thing in this A& ſhould be contrary 
to any of the Rights of the Crown, 


or the antient Laws of England; | 


but that all Things ſhould be brought 
to the State theywere in at the 20th 
Year of her Father's Reign, and to 
continue in that Conditioͤn. 


to the Settlement of the Church - 
ſaid in the Grant of Chantries to 
were to be erected in ſeveral 


that ſome Regard might be had to 


. 
* ſolved, and the Tithes reſtored to 
* the Church. They alſo propoſed 
* 27 Articles of Things meet to be 
conſidered for the Reformation of 
the Church; viz. That all who had 
preached any Heretical Doctrine, 
ſhould be made openly to retant it: 
That Cranmer's Book of the Sacra. 
merit, the late Service Books, with 
all Heretical Books, ſhould be burnt, 
and all that had rhem, ſhould be re- 
quired to bring them in, otherwiſe 
they ſhould be eſteemed the Favourers 
of Hereſy: That great Care ſhould 
be had of the Books that were ei- 
ther printed or fold : That the Sta- 
tutes made againſt Lollards, might 
be received and the Church reſtor'd 
to it's former Juriſdiction : That all 
Statutes for Pluralities, arid Nori-re- 
fidence, might be repealed; that fo 
beneficed Men might attend on 
their Cures : That Symonical FaQtons 
might be puniſhed; not only in the 
Clergy that made them, but in the 
Patrons and in thoſe that mediated 
in them: That the Liberties of the 
Church might be reſtored according 
to the Magna Charta and the Cler- 
gy be delivered from' the heavy Bur- 
thens of Firſt-Fruits, Tenths, and 
Subſidies: That there might be a 
clear Explanation made of all the 
Articles of the Premunire; aid that 
none ſhould be brougtit under it, till 
there were firſt a Prohibition iſſued 
out by the Queen in that Particular; 
and that Diſobedience to it ſhould 
only bring them within that Guilt : 
That all Exemptions ſhould be taken 
away; all Uſuty be forbid; all 
„ Clergymen obliged to go in their 
« Habits : The laſt was, that all who 
* had ſpoiled Churches without any 
% Warrant might be obliged to make 
JZ 
THE next Act that was brought in, 
was for the Reviving of the Statutes 
made by Richard II. Henry IV. and 
Henry V. againſt Hereticks; of which 


cc 


cc 


g|an Account was given in the Firſt 


Book of the former Part. 'The Act be- 


gan in the Houſe of Commons; who, 


as was obſerved in the former Parlia- 
ment, were much ſet on Severities. It 
was brought in on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, and ſent up to the Lords on the 
i5th, who paſſed it on the 18th of 
that Month. The Commons put in al- 
ſo another Bill, for voiding all Leaſes 
made by married Prieſts; It was much 
argued among them, and the. firſt 

9 8 | Draught 
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Draught being rejected, a new one was 
drawn, and ſent up to the Lords, on 
- the 19th of December; but they find- 
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Way: All therefore that ſo prayed for 
taking away the Queen's Life were 
to be judged Traitors; but if they 


Kights of the Church- Lands that were 
laid. it a-ſide. Thus did the ſervile and 


with them that did ſeveral other Offences, 
were to forfeit all their Goods, and to 
be unprifoned during Life; and Clergy- 


Offence was to be Treaſon; but if any 


It was alſo enacted, That the Parlia- 


would take on him the Government of 


be in the King's Hands; if it were a 
Son, till he Was Eighteen; or if a 


Age z and in all that Time the conſpi- 


ter they were ohe. 


Report made of ſome Heretical Freach- 


Days, and take her-quickly. out of the 


ing it would ſhake a great Part of the- 
made by married Prieſts, or Biſhops, 


corrupted Houſe of Commons run ſo 
faſt, that the Biſhops. themſelves were 
forced to moderate their Heats. 
Tx all underſtood how much 
the Queen was ſet upon having the 
Church raiſed as high as could be, and 
ſaw there was nothing ſo effectual to 
recommend any to her Favour as to 
move high in theſe: Matters; and tho 
their Motions were thought too violent, 
and rejected, yet their Affections were 
thereby diſcovered; ſo that they knew 
they ſhould be locked on as Men deep- 
ly engaged in theſe Intereſts, _.: 


: 


AFTER this the Bill of Treaſons | 
was brought in. This was alſo argued 
for ſome Days in the Houſe: of Com- 
mons, but at laſt agreed to. By it, any 
who denied the King's Right to the Ti- 
tle of the Crown with the Queen's, or en- 
deavoured to put him from it, together 


men were to be deprived by their Or- 
dinaries; In theſe Caſes, the ſecond 


ſhould compaſs the King's Death, and 
utter it by any Overt Deed, during his 
Marriage to the Queen, the firſt Of- 
fence of this Kind ſhould: be Treaſon. 


ment having petitioned the King, that 
if the Queen died with any Iſſue, he 


them till they came of Age; to Which 

2 had aſſented, therefore if the Queen 
died before her Children came to Age, 
the Government of the Kingdom ſhould 


Daughter, till the, was Fifteen Years of 


ring his Death was to be Treaſon.” The 
Watnefles were to be brought before the 
Farties; and none were to be try d for 
any, Words, but within fix Months af- 


. a>. 


ANOTHER Af; paſſed, upon a 


ers, Who had, as was informed, pray d 
in their Conventicles, that Go would 


» 


turn the Queens Heart from Idolatry. 


4+. + 


to the true Faith or elſe. ſhorten, her 


* 
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ſhewed themſelves penitent for ſuch 
Prayers, they were not to be condemn- 
ed of Trealon, but put to any Cor. 
poral Puniſhment, other than Death, ar 
the Judges Direction. This was paſs'd 
in great Haſte, for it was thrice read 
in the Houſe of Lords, and paſs'd on 
the 16th of January, in which the Par- 
liament was diſſolved. | 5 


* — 
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kept in forc 
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Pool's being called over, there was a 


nunc of ENGLAND. 


ſhewed them that no Legate ſhould 
ever come into England to execute any 
Power, till his Faculties were ſeen 
and approved by the Queen. Others 
thought this was but a vain Imagina- 


tion; for, if the Papacy were once 


fully eſtabliſhed, and People brought 
again under the old Superſtition, of 
eſteeming the Popes Chriſt's Vicars, and 
the infallible Heads of the Church, it 
would not be poſſible to retain the Peo- 
ple in their Obedience, ſince all the 
Aſſiſtance that the Princes of Chriften- 
dom of this Time, had from their Sub- 
jets in their Wars with the Popes, 
flowed chiefly from this, that they ge- 


nerally did no more ſubmit implicitly to 


ber Prieſts, Bat if once that 'Þlihd 
Obedience were reſtored, it would be 
eaſy for the Prieſts, by their private 


Dealings in Confeſſion, to overturn Go- 


vernments as they pleaſed. 
Bur that which ſtuck moſt was, 
That the Church-Lands were, by the 


Canon-Law, ſo indiſſolubly annexed to 


the Church, that they could not be 
ſeparated from it. To this it was anſwer- 
ed, that they ſhould ſecure it by a 
Law at Rome; and ſhould confirm all 
the Alienations that had been made, 
both by the Conſent of the Clergy, 
and by the Pope's Authority com- 
mitted to the Legate. Yet even that 
did not ſatisfy many, who found ſome 
Laws in the Canon ſo ſtrict, that 
the Pope himſelf could not diſpenſe 
with them: If the Legate did it, the 
Pope might refuſe to confirm it, and 
then it was nothing, and what one 
Pope did, another often recalled. 80 
it was ſaid, that this Confirmation was 
but an Artifice, to make it paſs the 
more eaſily; beſides all obſerved, tliat 
in the Cardinal's Confirmation of thoſe 
Lands, there was a Charge given to 
all, to be afraid of the Judgments of 
Gop, that fell on Balſhazar for uſing 
the Holy Veſſels; which was, to par- 

don the Thing, and yet to call it a 
Sacrilege, for which they might look 
for the Vengeance of Gop. So that 
the Cardinal did, at the ſame Time, 
both bind and looſe; and it was plain, 
both by that Clauſe, and the Repeal of 
the Statute of Mortmain, that it was 
deſigned to poſſeſs People with the Opi- 
nion of the Sin of retaining Church- 
Lands. It was thought this Confirma- 
tion, was rather an Indemnity, and 
Permiſſion to keep them, than decla- 
ring the Poſſeſſors had any lawful Title 


to them: So that Men were near Death, 


| -"Y NO 76. 
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| 
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at 


and could no longer enjoy thoſe Lands 
themſelves, it was not to be doubted, 
but the Terrors of Sacrilege, and the 
Puniſhments due to it, with the Hope 


of that Relief and Comfort that Soul. 


Maſſes might bring them in Purgatory, 


"FR 


would prevail with many of them, to. 


make at leaſt great, if not entire Reſti- 
tutions. ; 

Tars Point being carried by thoſe 
who did not underſtand what future 
Danger their Eſtates were in, but con- 
ſidered the preſent Confirmation, and 
the other Advantages which they were 


to have for conſenting to this Act; all 


the reſt paſſed with no Oppolition. 


The Act abcut the Proceeding againſt 


Hereticks, paſſed more eafily than any 
Thing that had been propoſed; ſo it 
ſeems the Oppoſition that was made 
to other Acts, came not from any that 
favoured the Reformation, otherwiſe 
this would have found ſome Reſiſtance. 
But now it was the only Way to the 
Queen's Favour, and to Preferment, to 
run down that which was called He- 
rely, POET ih 

- AFTER the Diſſolution of the Par- 
liament, the firſt Thing taken into Con- 
ſideration was; what way to proceed 
againſt the Hereticks. 
had been ſuſpected to favour the Prote- 
ſtants, but ſeemed now to be much a- 


Cardinal Pool. 


lienated from them: And therefore 


when Tremellius, who had declared 
himſelf a Proteſtant, came to him at 
Bruſſels, he would not ſee him, though 
he was his God-Father. He came over 
into England, much changed from that 
Freedom of Converſation, he had for- 
merly practiſed, he was in reſerve to 
all People, ſpoke little and had put 
on an Italian Temper, as well as Beha- 
viour : He brought over two Italians, 
Priuli and Ormaneto who were his on- 
ly Confidents. He was a Man of a 
generous and good. Diſpoſition ; but 
knew how jealous the Court of Rome 
would be of him, if he ſeemed to fa- 


vour Hereticks ; therefore he expreſled 


great Deteſtation of them. Nor did he 
converſe much with any that had been 
of that Party, but the late Secretary 
Cecil, who, though he lived for the 
moſt part privately at his Houſe near 
Stamford, where he afterwards built a 


moſt ſumptuous Houſe; and was known 


to favour the Reformation ſtill in his 
Heart; yet in many things he compli- 
ed with the Time, and came to have 
more of his Confidence than any Eng- 
liſh Man. Pa Tb N Rn i 
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TAE Cardinal profeſſed himſelf an 
Enemy to extream Proceedings. He 
ſaid, Paſtors ought to have Bowels, e- 
ven to their Straying Sheep: Bilhops 
were Fathers, and ought to look on 
thoſe that exred, as their Sick Children, 
and not for that, to Kill them; he had 
ſeen, that ſevere Proceedings did ra- 
ther inflame than cure that Diſeaſe: 


There was a great difference to be made 


between a Nation uninfected, where 
ſome few Teachers came to ſpread Er- 
rors; and a Nation that had been over 
run with them, both Clergy and Laity. 


Ihe People were not fo violent as to 


be drawn back, but were to have time 
given them to recover out of thoſe Er- 


rors, into which they had been led by 


the Compliance and Writings of their 
Prelates. Therefore he propoſed, that 
there ſhould be a ſtrict 7 of 
the Manners of the Clergy, carried 
on, he had obſerved in every Country 
of Chriſtendom, that all the beſt and 
wiſeſt Men acknowledged, that the 
Scandals and Ignorance of the Clergy, 
had given the Enterance to Hereſy : So 
he moved, that there might be a Re- 
viving of the Rules of the Primitive 
Church; and then within a little Time 


Men might by Degrees be brought 


over: But it does not appear that he 
propoſed the receiving the Council of 
Trent; which is the more ſtrange, ſince 
he had been himſelf one of the Le- 
gates at the firſt Seſſion of it; but it 
ſeems, it was not thought ſeaſonable 
to propoſe it, till the Council were firſt 
ended and diſſolvec. 


O the other Hand, Gardiner, who 


had no great Senſe, of Ecoleſiaſtical Mat- 
ters, but as they ſerved Intrigues of 
State; and being- himſelf. of fuch a 
Temper, that very ſevere Proceedings 
wrought- much on him; judged that 
the executing the Laws againſt the 
Lollards was that in which they were 
chiefly to truſt. He was contident, the 
Preachers then in Priſon, were Men of 
ſuch Tempers; that, if they ſaw they 
were to be burnt, they would comply; 
or if they ſtood; out, and were burnt, 
that would ſo tertify the reſt, that the 
whole Nation would ſoon change. He 
remembered well how the Lollards 
grew in England, only upon Cardinal 
Wolſey's ſlackning the Execution; of the 
Laws againſt them: And upon the 
paſſing of the Stat ute of the ſix Articles, 
many ſubmited; ſo that if K. Hen. had 


nat diſcouraged the vigorous Execution 


of that Act, all had turned. He did not 
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| deny but a Reformation of the Clergy 
was a good and fit Mean; but faid, 
that all Times could not bear ſuch 
Things; and if they went to reform 
their Manners, the Hereticks would 
from thence take Advantage of raiſing 
Clamours againſt a ſcandalous Clergy ; 
which would increaſe, rather than leſ- 
ſen the Averſion the People had to 
their Paſtors. So Gardiner complained, 
that Pool, by his Intention of coming 
over too haſtily, had almoſt precipitated 
all Things ; and now by his gentle Pro- 
ceedings, would as much 'prejudice 
them another Way, All thefe Reaſon- 
ings, were ſuch as became a Man of 
Gardiner's Temper, which being ſer- 
vile and abject, made him meaſure others 
ei...... hong, 
HE was alſo at this Time highly 
provoked by the Reprinting of his 
Books of True Obedience, which he 
had writ in the Time of King Henry, 
and to which Bonner had made the 
Preface. In theſe Books, Gardiner had 
not only argued againſt the Pope's Su- 
premacy, and for the King's, but had 
condemned the King's Marriage with 
Queen Catharine, calling it often, © In- 
“ ceſtuous, and unlawful, and had 
e juſtify'd the King's Divorcing her, 
and marrying his moſt godly and 
& virtuous Wife, Queen Anne.“ This 
being reprinted in Straſburg, was now 
conveyed into England; and it was ac- 
knowledged to be a handſome Piece of 
Spite in the Reformed, thus to expoſe 
him to the World. But tho' this net- 
led him much, yet he was confident 
enough, and excuſed himſelf, that he 
| had exred through Fear and Weakneſs, 
as St. Peter had done; tho? it was an 
unreaſonable Thing, to compare an Er- 
rox of near thirty Years Continuance, 
to the ſudden Denial of St. Peter, that 
was preſently expiated with ſo true and 
ſincere 4 Repentancſde. 
BETWEEN theſe two Councils, 
the Queen would have a mean Way 
taken, to follow both in Part. She en- 
couraged Pool to go on in the Correct- 
ing the Manners of the Clergy; and 
likewiſe: preſſed Gardiner to proceed 
againſt the Hereticks. 1 227 7 
- SHE alſo ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome 
who were the . Viſcount” Montagu; the 
Biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Carn, 
one to "repreſent every State of the 
Kingdom; to make her Obedience to 
the Pope, and te obtain a Confirmation 
ot all thoſe Gracq Cardinal Pool had 
| granted in his ane 440 5 n FE! bo 
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DO the 23d of January, all the 

Biſhops went to Lambeth, to receive 
the Cardinal's Bleſſing and Directions. 
He wiſhed them to return to their Cures, 
and treat their Flocks with all Gentle- 
neſs, and to endeavour rather to gain 
them that Way, than to uſe Extremi- 
ty and Rigour : And on the 25th there 
was a ſolemn Proceſſion throughout Lon- 
don; there went firſt 160 Prieſts, all 
In their Copes, eight Biſhops next and 
laſt of all came Bonner himſelf carrying 
the Hoſt; to thank Gop for reconci- 
ling them again to his Church; and 
Bonfires were burning all the Night. 
And to keep up a conſtant Remem- 
beränce of it, it was ordered, That 
St. Andrew's Day ſhould be ſtill ob- 
ſerved as the Anniverſary of it, and 
be called, The Feaſt of the Reconcila- 
tion; and Proceſſions with all the 
higheſt Solemnities, they at any Time 
uſe, were to be on that Day. . 

Bur now they turned wholly to 
the Proſecution of the Hereticks. There 
had been thirty of them taken at a 
Meeting near Bow Church, where one 
Roſe, a Miniſter gave them the Com- 
munton, according to the Engliſn Book 
of Service; ſo they were all put in 
Priſon. On the 22d of January, Ro- 
gers with others, were 5 before 
the Council; he had been a Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, and in a Sermon, after 
the Queen had come to London, had 
zealoufly aſſerted the Doctrine he had 
formerly preached; and as it hath 
been fſhewn, was confined to his Houfe, 
upon the Tumult that had been at St. 
Paul's. He was much preſſed to fly 
over into Germanp, but he would not 
hearken to it, tho the Neceſſities of 
ten Children were great Temptations. 
He was eſteemed one of the moſt learn- 
ed of the Reformers, ſo that when 
thoſe of the Convocation were requir'd 
to difpute, they deſired that Ridley 
and he might be ſuffered to come and 
join with them. It was reſolved to be- 

in with him, and ſome others, at the 
Council Board to ſee if they could be 


* tho 7 
eaſily brought over. 

He was Ong brought before 
the Council, where being aſked by 
Gardiner, 


himſelf to the Catholick Church and 


receive che Pope as the Supreme Head ; 
he fail, He knew no other Head of 


? 


the Ch 1 ang Torx th 
Pope, he had no more Authority In 
England, than any other Biſhop, ei- 
ther by the Word of G0 , or th 
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Whether he would knit ing 


ich but Chriſt; and for the f 
his 


Authority of the Church, for 400 
Years after Chriſt: But they objecting, 
that he had acknowledged King Henry 
to be Supreme Head; he anſwered, He 
never acknowledged him to be Supreme, 
as to forgive Sins, beſtow the Hor y 
GHrosrT, or be a Judge above the Word 
of Gop. But as he was going to ex- 
plain himſelf, Gardiner preſſed him to 
anſwer plainly. He objected to Gar- 
diner, that all the Biſhops had for ma- 
ny Years preached againſt the Pope, 
Gardiner ſaid they were forced to it, 
by the. Cruelty of the Times; bat 
they would argue no more with him: 
Now Mercy was offered, if he rejected 
ir, Juſtice muſt come next. Rogers 
ſaid, If they had been preſſed to de- 
ny the Pope's Power by Cruelty, 
would they now by the ſame Motives 
force others to acknowledge it, for his 
Part he would never do it. The other 
ten were called in, one after another; 
and only one of them, by the Lord 
Effingham's Favour, was let go upon a 
general Queſtion; if he would be an 
honeſt Man? But all the reſt anſwer- 
ing reſolutely, were ſent back to Pri- 
ſon, and were kept more ſtrict than 
formerly, none being ſuffered to come 
CTT CET... 

O the 28th of January, the Bi- 
ſhops, of Wincheſter, London, Dureſine, 
Salisbury, Norwich, and Carliſle, fat 
in Mary Overies in Southwark, were 
Hooper was firſt brought before them. 
It needs not to be doubted, but Bon- 
ner remembred, that he had Informed 
againſt him, when he was deprived in 
King Edward's Time. He had been 
ſummoned to appear before the Queen, 
ſoon after ſhe came to the Crown: And 
it was pretended, he owed her great 
Sums of Money: Many adviſed him 


faid; It was vain Glory in him to ftand 
out againſt the hole Church. He 
proteſted” it was his Conſcience, and 
not vam Glory, that ſwayed, him; for 
his part, he would have nothing: to do 
wittt the Antichriſtian Church of Rome. 


the 


Gardiner ſaid, the Queen cam: wk 
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them in thoſe Councils, which proceed- 
ed of her own motion. Rogers ſaid, 
he would never believe that. The Bi- 
ſhop of Carliſle ſaid, they could all 
bear him witneſs to tt. Rogers ſaid, 
they would all witneſs for one another. 
Upon that, the Comptroller, and Se- 
cretary Bourn, being there, ſtood up 
in Court and atteſted it. Then they 
asked Rogers, what he thought of the 
Sacrament? He ſaid, It was known he 
never meddled in that Matter, and was 
ſuſpected by ſome to be of a contrary 
Opinion to many of his Brethren, but 

et he did not allow of their Corporal 
Freer He complained, that after 


he had been confined half a Year in 
his Houſe, they had kept him a Year 


in Newgate, without any Fault; for 


they could not fay he had broken any 


of their Laws, fince he had been a Pri- 
ſoner all the while; ſo that meerly for 


his Opinion they were now. proceeding 


againſt him. They gave Hooper and 


him till next Morning, to conſider 


what they would do; but they conti- 
nuing in their former reſolution ; were 
delared obſtinate Hereticks, and ap- 
pointed to be degraded and fo to be de- 


livered into the Sheriffs Hands. Hoop- 


er was only degraded from the Order 


of Prieſthood. Then Rogers deſired 


he might be ſuffered to ſpeak with his 
Wife, concerning his ten Children: 


They anſwered, ſhe was not his Wife, 


and ſo denied it. Upon this they were 
le&:th Reg.. 
O the 24th of February, early in 
the Morning, Rogers was called upon 
to make ready for Smithfield : He was 
ſo faſt a Sleep, that he was not eaſily 
awakened; he put on his Cloaths care- 
leſly, being, as he ſaid, fo ſoon to lay 
them off. When he was brought to 


Bonner to be degraded, he again re- 


newed his Deſire to ſee his Wife, but 


could not obtain it. He was led to 


Smithfield, where he was not ſuffered, 
to make any Speech to the People, ſo, 
in a few words, he deſired them to 
continue in that Doctrine which he 
had taught them, and for which he 
had not only patiently ſuffered all the 
Bitterneſs and Cruelty that had been 


exerciſed on him, but did nom moſt 


Peg reſign up his Life, and give his 


leſh to the conſuming Fire, for a 


Teſtimony to it. He repeated the 31ſt 


Stake. A Pardon was broug 


Pfalm, and ſo fitted himſelf for the 
Ay”. : t, if he 
would Recant, but he choſe to ſubmit 

to that ſevere, but ſhort Puniſhment, 


rer 
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rather than put himſelf in danger of 
everlaſting Burnings, by ſuch an Apo- 


ſtacy ; ſo the Fire was ſet to him which 


| conſumed him to Aſhes, 


Fo Hooper, after they had de- 
graded him, they reſolved to ſend him 
to Gloceſter: At which he much re- 
joyced, hoping by his Death to confirm 
their Faith, over whom he had been 
formerly placed. He was carried thi- 
ther in three Days. After he came, 
he had one Day's intervail' given him, 
which he ſpent in Faſting and Prayer. 


Some came to perſuade him to accept 


of the Queen's Mercy, ſince Life was 
ſweet, and Death was bitter. He an- 
ſwered, The Death that was to come 


after was more bitter, and the Life that 


was to follow was more ſweet. As 
ſome of his Friends parted with him, 
he ſhed ſome Tears, and told them, All 
his Impriſonment had not made him do 
ſo much. 


> 
* 


Ox the 19th he was led out to his 
Execution; where, being denied Leave 
to ſpeak, but. only to pray, in the - 


ſtrain of a Prayer, he declared his Be- 
lief. Then the Queen's Pardon being 
ſhewed. him, he defired them to take 
it away. He prayed earneſtly for 
Strength from Gop, to endure his Tor- 


ment patiently; and undreſſed himſelf, 


and embraced the Reeds. When he 
was tied to the Stake with Iron Chains 


he defired them to ſpare their Pains, 


for he was confident. he ſhould not 
trouble them. The Fire was put to 
him, but the Wood being Green burnt 
ill, and the Wind blew away the Flame 
off the Reeds: He prayed often, O 
“ Jeſus, thou Son of David, have Mer- 


* cy on me, and receive my Soul, 
and called to the People, for the Love 


of Gop, to bring him more Fire, for 
the Fire was Burning his neather Parts, 
but did not reach his Vitals.. The 
Fire was renewed, but the Wind ſtill 
blew it away from riſing up. to ſtifle 
him, ſo that he was long in the Tor- 
ment. The laſt Words he was heard 
to ſay were, Lord Jeſus receive my 
Spirit. One of his Hands dropped off 


before he died; with the other he con- 


tinued to knock on his Breaſt ſome 
Time after; and was in all near three 
Quarters of an Hour Burning. 
- NexT theſe, Saunders was condemn- 


ed, | and ſent. to Coventry to be burnt, 
where he ſuffered: on the 8th. of Feb. 
He had been made a. Priſoner for 


Preaching notwithſtanding the Queen's 


Prohibition, and was condemned for 


kxefüling 


- 


- 


againſt it, but was by Violthds thruſt |, 


de would never .recant, ' 


Pirfon of F 


to go out of the Way. 
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to confirm the new Laws. 
was led out to the Stake, 


refafing 
When 1 


a Pardon was likewiſe offered him; 


but he ſaid, He held, no Hereftes, but 
the bleſſed. Goſpel of Chriſt ; and that 
When he 
came to the Stake he embraced it, and 
faid, Welcome the Croſs of Chriſt, wel- 
come everlaſting Life and ſo he was 
burnt. 

Dk. Taylor followed next, who! was 
adley. Some of his neigh- 
bouring Prieſts came to Hadley, and re- 
folved'to fay Mafs in his Church. He 
went thither, and openly declated 
out of tie Church. 


Gardiner being 


| informed, of this; writ for him to tome. 


up. Many, of his Friends wiſhed him 
He ſaid, He 
muſt fallow Chriſt; the good Shepherd, 
who not. only fed his Flack, but dy'd 
for it. Hos old, x 
ſhould - never be able; wr other 
Time, to do his good ' Gon Kiel Ser- 
vice as. he was then called to; ſo he 
went with, much Chearfulneſs, Gardi- 


ner received him with his ordinary 


Civilitics of Traitor, Villm;Heretick, 
Knave. He anſwered, He was none 'of 
theſe: and p ut (Gardiner: in Mind' of 
the aths 15 had ſworn, both to King 
h and King Edward. Gardiner | 
ſad,” An ugtaw ul "Oath" was not ta be 
5 "and, charged him for | hindering | 
1215 to be nad at his. Church. IIS 
5158 He Was by Law, Parfon of Had 
71 no Man Had 2 Rig ht to come 


3 ay s 


* e Te Nt to tutb. ET 
that he Was condemned, and degraded; 
and it was reſolved to fend him to Had: 
ley, to be burnt there. All the Way, 
he expreſſed great Chearfulnefs. When 
he was brought to the Stake, he faid to |, 
the People, fie bad tau hr them, no- 
thing but Gon's, Holy” Word. and was 
now to ſeal it with Nis Blbod; but 
one of the Guard ſtruck him ober the 
195 And made him give ,over 8 . 
ing. Then he. went 16. his Pray yers, 
and ſo to the Stake, where he is pi 
in 4 Pitch kid, Bartel; as the F aggots 
were lay ing about. Bl, one Kung A 
Tag ot fr 175 Head, hich, brake it 
"Fetched 3 great al of 865605 
vt all he ſaid Was, Friend, 1 
hive Harm enough, wHit den that! 
N 9 725 | 


ig 


He repeated the 51ſt Pſalm in Eni lich z 
at which one of the Guards ſt 

him over the Mouth, and bade him 
ſpeak Latin. He continued in his 


and choughr be 


ers Plea for 
We ment, when he defired'to'be firſt tried, 


Ejaculations to Gop, till the Fire was 
kindled; and one of the Guard cut him 
in the Head. with his Halbert, ſo that 
his Brains fell out. This was done 
the 9th of February. . 
Bradford was alſo at the {ſame Time 
condemned, but his Execution Was re- 
ſpited. | 

Soo after the nar” of 
theſe Men, fix others were apprehend- 
edi on the Account of Hereſy. 

By this Gardiner faw, - that what he 
had expected did not follow; for he 
'thought a few ſevere” Inſtances. would. 
have turned the whole Nation; but 


meddle no more in the. Condemning of 
them : but left the whole Matter Whol- 
ly to Bonner, who undertook it chear- 
fully, being naturally ſavage and bru- 
tal, and retaining deep Refentments for 
what had befallen him! in King Edward 8 
I 
TRR whole Nation ſtood amazed 
at theſe Proceedings, and the Burnipg 
of ſuch Men, only for their Conſciences, 


without the Mixture of any other Thing, 


ſo much a8 pretended gainſt them; and 
it was ok d upon 8 

becauſe thoſe Men Had acted po- 
15 contrary to the Laws ; for they 
were put i in Priſon, at firſt, for ſmaller 


were. paſt,” by, which they were now 
burnt. "I. t at, remembering Gardin- 
umſelf in his Impriſon- 


and Uſthirged in the Particular for 
I which he:was committed, before new 
Matter was brought againſt h him. 
Men lav 0 w, how much more juſtly 
thoſe Men might have demanded the 
like at His Ends. But now the Spirit 
of the two Religions ſhewed itſelf. In 
King Edward's Time, Papiſts were on- 
ly dienen but of their Benefices, and 
at moſt impriſoned; and of thoſe there 
were but ver few: but now, that 
could not ſerve Turn, but barbarous 
Cruelties mult be executed, on innocent 
for their Opinions. Ode 


among the reſt: The 
noa Who were 


miſe to wake 
they threatned'to cut out their Tongues 


| immetately*' So they to avoid that 
L Butchery, 


ruck 


finding lie was diſappointed, he would 


horrible Cruel. 


Matters, and there kept, till thoſe Las 


All. 


Men, 1 90 

t |. Piece of everity was taken Notice of 
neil ſent for 
de burot in the 
„Countty, and require of them a Pro- 
no Speeches; otherwiſe 


— 
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„„ ta. I 
Taue Manner of Hooper's Death, 
made thoſe who judged critically of Di. 
vine Providences, reflect on the Diſſen- 
tion that had been raiſed by him about 


dled that Fire, had ſuffered now more 
than ordinary for that Reaſon: But 
all that Difference was at an End before 
this; for Ridley and he, between whom 
there had been the greateſt Animoſity, 
becoming Partners in the ſame Suffer- 


rings, were perfectly reconciled to each 
other. He writ twice to Ridley, who. 


writ him an Anſwer, as ſoon as he 
could convey it; in which he declared 
how entirely he was knit to him, tho 
in ſome Circumſtances of Religion they 
had formerly jarr'd a little. It was 
Hooper's Wiſdom, and his own Sim- 


plicity, 


own Senſe ; but 
that in the Bowels of Chriſt he loved 
him in the Truth, and for the Truth. 


He encourag'd him to prepare for the 


Day of his Diſſolution ;- after which 
they ſhould triumph together in Eter- 
nal Glory; He expreſſed great Joy 
% for what he heard of Cranmer's god- 
ly and fatherly Conſtancy, whoſe 
Integrity, and Uprightneſs, Gravity, 

and Innocence, was known to the 
whole Nation, and he bleſſed Gop 
« that had given him, in his reverend 
cc 


K 


* 
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on” 


of his Truth; for miſerable and 
hard- hearted was he, whom the God- 
lineſs and conſtant Confeſſion of fo 


0 


—_— 


on 


« worthy, ſo grave, and fo innocent a 
not inove to acknow- 


„ Man, would n 
“ Jedge and confeſs his Truth. . 
Ir had been happy if the Fires that 

conſumed thoſe good Men, had put an 

End to theſe: Conteſts; and if thoſe 


that have been fince engaged in the like, 


will reflect more on the Senſe they had 
of them when they were now prepar- 
ing for Eternity, than on the Heats 
they were, put in concerning them, 


when perhaps Eaſe and Plenty 4 made | 


their Paſſions keener, they may 


from 


thence be reduced to have more mo- 


derate Thoughts of ſuch Matters. 


Ix the Engliſh. Nation was diſſatiſ- 


fied with what was done ſince the Be- 


ginning of this Reign, it cannot be ima- 
but their Diſcontent received a 


3 
Sud but den 3Y n 
great Increaſe by what was now aàcted. 
[hoſe that favoured the Reformation 
were awaken d to have more ſexious 


* - a } 4 # 
. „ 


that had divided them, every 
one following the Abundance of his 
but now he aſſured him 


old Age, ſuch a Man to be Witneſs 


for ſeveral Weeks 


2 1 x . | Dy | | | | 1. 
The RerorRMATION of the 
Butchery, promiſed -to obey thoſe cruel 


Thoughts about it; ſince ey ſaw thoſe 
that had preached it, dy'd ſo patiently 
and reſolutely, rather than they would 
deny it. It begot in them greater Ten- 


derneſs to their Memories, and a more 
t een re bout | violent Averſion to their Perſecutors, 
the Veſtments, as if he, who had kin- | 


The reſt. of the Nation, that neither 
knew nor. valued Religion much, yet 
were ſtartled, at the Severity and 


Strangeneſs of theſe Proceedings; and 
being naturally of a releating and com- 


paſſionate Temper, were highly diſaf- 
fected to the King, from whom they 


believed that this flowed. The Queen 


had before declared, ſhe would force 
nobody in theſe Points; ſo they thought 
it not reaſonable nor decent to charge 
her with it. Gardiner, with the other 
Biſhops and Privy-Counſellors had open- 
ly in Court purged themſelves of it; 
and laid it on the Queen being there- 
in more careful of her own Credit, 
than of her Honour; ſo now it could 
fall no where but on the King; the 
Sorrowfulneſs of whoſe Temper, toge- 
ther with his Bigotry for that Religion, 
made it reaſonable enough to impute 
it to him: Beſides, he had been bred 
in Spain, where the Inquiſition was let 
looſe on all that were fifpeced of He- 
reſy, without any Reſtraint; and his 
Father had, during his whole Reign, 
been always, as far as he ſafely could 


be, a Perſecutor of Proteſtants.” Faß 


could not but ſee that all was ca 

on him; and underſtanding that there- 
by he ſhould become unacceptable to 
the Nation, and ſo not be able to carry 


on his Deſign of making himſelf Mal- 


ter of England, he was ſomething con- 
cerned to clear himſelf of theſe Impu- 
tations. Therefore Alphonſus, à Fran- 
ciſcan Fryar, that was his Confeſſor, 
in a Sermon before him on the Toth of 
February preached largely againſt the 
taking away of People's Lives for Re- 
ligion; and in plain Terms, inveighed 
againſt the Biſhops for doing it. He 
ſaid, They had not learn'd it in Scrip- 
ture, which taught Biſhops in the Spi- 
rit of , Meckneſs, to inſtruct thoſe that 


"or F 


oppoſed them; and not to burn them 
for their Conſciences, This ſtartled the 


Biſhops; ſince it was now plain, that 


the Spaniards diſowned theſe extream 
Courſes; and hereupon there was a Stop 
ut to any further 


fo chat it was not-ealy to reſtrain them; 


u 
Severities: But the Popiſh Clergy, be- 
ing once engaged in Blood, have been 
always obſerved. to become the moſt 
brutally Cruel of any Sort of Men; 


and 


H 


/ 
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and therefore they reſolved, rather than 
the Hereticks ſhould not be proſecuted 
any further, to take the Blame of it 
ee on themſelves. 

TREK E was at this Time à Peti- 
tion printed, and ſent over from ſome 
beyond Sea, to the Queen, in which 


they ſet before her, the Danger of her | 


being carried away by a blind Zeal, 
to perſecute the Members of Chriſt, as 
St. Paul. was before his Converſion : 

They put her in Mind, how Cranmer 
had preſerved her in her Father's Time, 
ſo that ſhe had more Reaſon to believe 
he loved her, and ſpake Truth to her, 
than the reſt of her Clergy, whom they 
compared to be Jezabel's Prophets. They 
gathered many Paſſages out of Gardi- 
ner's, Bonner's, and Tonſtal's Writings, 
againſt the Pope s Supremacy and her 
Mother's Marriage; and ſhewed, they 
were Men, that by their own Confeſſion 
had noConſcience in them, but meaſured 
their Actions and Profeſſions by their 
Fears and Intereſts; and averred that 
it was known that many of that Facti- 
on did openly . profeſs, that if they 
lived in Turkey, they would comply 
with the Religion of the Country. 

They ſaid, That the Turks did tole- 
rate Chriſtians, and the Chriſtians did 
in moft Places ſuffer Jews; but the 
Perſecution now ſet on Foot, was like 
that which the Scribes and Phariſees 
raiſed againſt the Apoſtles; for they 


then pretended that 8 had been once 


of their Religion, and ſo were Apoſ- 


tates, and Hereticks; they alſo! ſaid, 
{but by a common Miſtake] That the 
firſt Law for Burning in England was 


made by King Henry IV. who to grati- 


fy the ore that had helped him to 
depoſe King Richard II. 1 to advance 


himſelf to the Throne, as it were in 
Recompence of that Service; had grant- 
ed them that Law, which was both 


againſt all Humanity, and more parti- 
4 colarly againſt the Mercifulneſs of the 
oſs | faid that the Hereticks themſelves were 

ITney remembered her, thand in King 
Edward's: Time, none of the Papiſts 


Chriſtian Religion. 


had been ſo uſed: And in 5 e 


with the Sword, for the Protection of 
her People, as long as they did well; 


and was to anſwer to him for their 

Blood, if ſhe thus delivered them to 
I finding Severities had a good Effeck on 

FROM the Queen, the Addreſs i is 

wrned to the Nobility, warning them 

of the Danger, of not only loſing their 


the Merey of ſuch Wolves. 


Pos HAN but alk their LANES | 


| 


and being brought under a Spaniſh 
Yoke which had ruined many of the 
beſt Countries in the World. They 
are told, they muſt reſolve to come 
under heavy Taxes, and a General 
Exciſe, ſuch as was in the Netherlands, 
and that all this would come juſtly on 
them, who had joined in the Refer- 
mation for baſe Ends, to get the Church 
Lands; and now, thinking thoſe were 


booked to them, forſook i it: But for all 


theſe Things they v. were to Ter hearti- 


| ly to Gon. 


From them it turns to the People, | 
and exhorts them to repent. of their 
great Sins, which had brought ſuch 
judgments on them; and in the End, 
begs the Queen will at leaſt be as fa- 
vourable to her own People, as ſhe had 
been to the Strangers, to whom ſhe al- 
lowed a free Paſſage to Foreign Parts. 

Tus Diſcourſe is writ in a ſtrong 
and good Stile, much beyond the Rate 
of the other Books of that Time. Up- 
on this, ſome were ſet on work to 
write in Defence of ſuch Proceedings; 


ſo a Book was ſet out about it, "with 


divers Arguments, of which the Sub- 
ſtance follows, 

Trey faid, The ha were com- 
manded to put Blaſphemers to death, 
and thoſe Hereticks were ſuch, for they 
blaſphemed the Sacrament of the Altar, 
which was the Body of Chriſt, and 
called it a Piece of Bread. They no- 
ted alſo, That the Heathens had perſe- 
cuted Chriſtians; and if they had that 
Zeal for their falſe Religion, it became 
Chriſtians: to be much more zealous 
for their's: They made Uſe of that 
Expreſſion in the Parable, Compel 
them to enter in, and of St. Paul's, 
«| would'there were cut off that trou- | 
e ble you. The ed: that St. 
Peter had by a Divine Power, ſtruck 
Ananias and app dead; Which ſeem- 
ed a good Warrant for the Magiſtrate 
to put ſuch Perſons to death. ” They 


for Burning, when they had Power ; 
and that thoſe that died then by their 


| Hands, had expreſſed as much Cou- 
they told her, She was truſted by Go 


rage in their Deaths and Innocence 
in their Lives, as they had ever done: 


They cited St. Auſtin, who was for 


proſecuting the Domeſticks, and tho' 
he had been once of another Mind, yet 


them, he changed, and Was for fining 
or baniſhing e Theſe were the 
Arguments for and againſt!) W Pro- 
ceedingꝰs. 01h. 30 7 1 93-8 

| | © Bor 


BU 8 t nein to 8 Reader 8 
ede vent Dr. Burnet proceeds in his 
Hiſtory, he not imendigg to Write a 
pompous Martyrology afterwatds, ont 

names the Perfons-whb ſuffered, Wit 

the Reaſons for which they were con- 
demtled, and except in a few Inſtances, 

dots not enlarge on the Manner of 
their Frials and Suffetings, which be. 
ing ſo eopiouſſy done by Þ ox, has left 


nothiog chor. aji.obe. to ſay! that comes 
aſter him. 2 n et 


TRE firſt _ EAR being over, 
on the L Eth of March, Thomas Ihomp- 
Li, 4, Weaver in Shoreditch, 3 4k 
bord in Smithfield, only for: denying 
the Corporal Freſence. Bonner kept 
him many Months in his Houſe, 75 
ping td have wrought on him by fair 
Means; 1 5 thoſe having no Effect, 
one Day he tore out a great deal of the 


Hair"ok; his Beard 5 but to conceabthat, 


made his Beard be clean ſhaved: »And | 
ancther Time he held his Hand in the 
EJaniecaf the Candle, ſo long, till the 
Sinews and Veins ſbrunk and burtted; 
and ſpurted in Harpsfield's Face, who | 
was ſtanding by, and who interpoſing 
with Bonner, got him to os mw} 
farther. Cruelty at thit Time. 
F E next > Ty ſuffered: e one 
tHiam Hunter, of Brentwood, an Ap- 
prentice of Nineteen Tears of Age; 
who had been drawn on in Diſcourſe 
by: a Prieſt, till ha brought him to 
5 the Preſencg inc the Sacrament; 
and; theh was accuſed by hit. His 
| A was znade to ſearch for 
him to bring him to juſtice; but he, 
totſlavechis!Ehther from Trouble: ſur- 
rendered himſelf. Bonner offered him 
40 cif Je wauld change, fo umercena- 
ry a: Fhins' did; 3 Qoriſctence' to 
be; But he anſwered, If they; would 
let him alone, he wauld keep his! Con- 
ſeience talhipſelfßz; but he would not 
change; ſo ohe was n condemhed, arid t 
hurnt en. che z 0th of March follow 
We nech ee l ef: big 
the ſame Day, Cauſton and 
Highed,c e gobd | 
ſtates, and great Eſteem, were burnt 
near their 1 5 Houſes In Eſſex. 5:57 
O the 28th;of March, William 
| Pigot was bur nt at Eraintree, and Ste! 
phen Knight/ati Malden; and on the 
29th, John Lawrende, 2 Prieſt aas 
a buxnt at Colcheſter. 1 6 1278858 nr ee 
A all their e 10 the Biſhops: 
brought no Witneſſes againſtqthem but 
did only exläbit Articles to them] ac#. 
ne to the . of thoſe Courts, ; 


N 


. 
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called; Ex Officio; and nt them 
to make Anſwers: and upon their An. 
wers, which were Judged Heretical, 
they condemned them; ſo that all this 
| wasi finghy. for their Conſciences, with- 
out the Preſence of any other Matter, 

Ferrar, that had been Biſhop of St. 
David's,” being dealt wich by Gardi. 
ner, to turn, and refuſing to do it, was 
ſent down to Caermärtheh; where his 
Succeſſor, Morgan; fat upon him; and 
gave him Articles About the Marriage 
of Prieſts, the Mafs; and ſome other 
Things, to which his Auſwers being 
found Hereticaly- bel was cbndemned. 
He put in an Appeab to Catdinal Pool, 
but it was not reteived. Yet it ſeems 
that delayed the Execution till they 
heard fromm him; for tha he was con- 
demned on the 131d, he was nor burnt 
before the goth of March. 

ABOUT that Time was Rawlins 
White, an honeſt poor Fiſherman burnt 

at Cardiff; it was in March, but the 
Dey is not mentioned: He was very 
Antient, and was put in Priſon, onl 
becauſe he had put his Son to School, 
that he might hear the Bible read by 
him. After à Year's Impriſonment, the 
Biſhop i of Landaff condemned him, 
| Upon: Articles to which he anſwer d as 
an Heretick. 0 

ON the 24th of : Apel Goorge 

Nierch, a Prieſt was burnt at Cheſter, 
being judged - as the others had been; 
b at © his Death there was a new In- 
vention of Cruelty; a' Firkim of Pitch 
was hung over his Head, that the Fire 
melting it, it t ſeald his 1 15 as 
it dropt Int "ot ligne 103 wr) 1 
AFTER this, 755 Fibirer; hit bad 
been in Orders, but was a raſh indiſ- 
oreet Man, went on Eaſter-Day' into 
Sti Margaret Church in Weſtminſter, 
and there withia Knife, ſtruck at, and 
wounded tlie Prieſt, as he was officia- 

ting. He for ſome Time: juſtified what 
he had done, as flowing from Zeal; 
but afterwards he ſincoreiy bondemn'd 
it: Bonner upon this proceeding againſt 
him ag an Heretick condemned him to 
the Fire, and he was barn on the 24th 
of Aprik in Weſtminſter Church-Yard. 
e was Condemned by all the 

Reformed; who knew that the Wrath 


of Man was not the Way'to accompliſh 
the eee Gio. In the 
e Govemment, ſome extrzordi- 

nary N did execute Vengeance on 
notutious Offenders, but that Conſti- 
tution was in all its Policy regulated 
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ſuch Inſtances were propoſed as Exam- 
' ples, whereby they became a Part of 
the Law of that Land; ſo that in ſuch 
Caſes, it was certainly lawful to exe- 
cute Puniſhment in that Way: So in 
ſome Kingdoms, any Man that finds an 
Out. law'd Perſon, may kill him; but 
where there is no Law, warranting 
ſuch Things, it is certainly againſt both 
Religion and the Laws of all Society 
and Government, for Private Perſons 
to pretend to the Magiſtrates Right, 
and to execute Juſtice upon any Ac- 
count whatſoever. 775 
| THERE was at this Time a ſecond 
Stop put to the Execution of Hereticks; 
for till the End of May, more Fires 
were not kindled; People grew general- 
ly fo engaged upon it, that they could 


— 0 


not bear it. . 
ne O the 28th of March, the Queen 
desto called for the Lord Treaſurer, Sir Ro- 
render bert Rocheſter, Comptroller, Sir Wil- 
1 liam Petre, Secretary of State, and Sir 
un rancis Inglefeild, Maſter of the Wards. 
mein She ſaid, ſhe had ſent for them to de- 
rende care her Conſcience to them concern- 
ing the Church-Lands that continued 

ſtill in the Crown: She thought they 
were taken away in the Time of the 
Schiſm, and by unlawful Means, there- 
fore ſhe could not keep them with. a 
Conſcience; ſo ſhe did ſurrender 
and relinquiſh them. If they could tell 
ber, That her Crown was ſo poor, 
that ſhe could not well maintain her 
Dienity, if ſhe parted with them; ſhe 
muſt tell them, ſhe valued the Salva- 
tion of her Soul more than ten King- 

. doms; and thanked Gop her Husband 
was of the fame Mind; and therefore 

ſhe was reſolved to have them diſpoſed 
as the Pope, or his Legate, ſhould 
think fit; ſo ſhe ordered them to go 
with the Lord Chancellor, to whom 

ſhe had ſpoken of it before; and wait 

on the Legate, and fignify it to. him, 
together with the Value of thoſe Lands. 

This flowed from the Strictneſs of the 

Queen's Conſcience, who then thought 

herſelf near the Time of her Delivery, 
and therefore would not have ſuch a 
Load lie on her; of which ſhe was 
the more ſenſible, by Reaſon of a Bull 
which Pope Julius had made, excom- 
municating all that kept an Abbey or 
Church-Lands ; and all Princes, Pre- 
lates, and Magiſtrates, that did not 
aſſiſt in the Execution of ſuch Bulls. 
dome ſaid, this related to the Buſineſs 
of England; but Gardiner faid, it was 
only made for Germany and that Bulls | 


1 


had no Authority, unleſs they were 
received in England. This did not ſa- 
tisfy the People much; for if it was 
ſuch a Sin in Germany, they could 


not ſee, but it was as bad in England: 
| And if the Pope had his Authorit 
from Chriſt and St. Peter, his Bulls 


ought to take Place every where. 
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PoPE Julius died ſoon after this. 


On the 20th of March, and on the 6th 
of April after, Cardinal Mercellus Cer- 


vinus was choſen Pope; a Man of 


great Gravity and Innocence of Life, 
He continued to keep his former Name, 
which had not been done a great while, 
except by Adrian VI. between whoſe 
Temper, and this Man, there was a 


great Reſemblance: He preſently turn- 


ed all his Thoughts (as Adrian had 
done) to a Reformation of the Cor- 
ruptions of that. See; and blam'd his 
Predeceſſors much, who had always 
put it off; he thought nothing could 
make the Papacy more reverenced, than 
to cut off their exceſſive and ſuperflu- 


ous Pomp; whereby they would be 


the more eſteem'd all the World over, 
and might, on ſurer Grounds, expect 
the Protection of G o Dd. He had been 


one of the Legates at Trent; and 


there obſerved what was repreſented 
as the Root of all Hereſy and Diſorder, 
that the Clergy were generally cor- 


rupted, and had, by many Exemptions 


procured from Rome, broken all the 
Primitive Rules. Upon his firſt Elec- 
tion, he called for the Cardinal of Man- 
tua, and having obſerved him to be a 
Man of great Probity, told him, He 
knew it was ordinary for all Popes, at 


their firſt coming to the Throne, to 


talk of Reformation; but he would 


talk little, being reſolved to do more, - 


only he opened his Mind to him, that 


if ever he went back from it, he might 


have this Check upon him, that fo 
honeſt a Man as he was, would know 
him to be a Knave, and a Hypocrite. 


He would ſuffer none of his Friends 


that were in remote Parts, to come to 
Rome; nor his Nephews, that were in 
Rome, to come within the Court: He 


was reſolved to have ſent all Prieſts and 


Biſhops Home to their Benefices, and 
talked of their Non-reſidence with great 


Deteſtation: He would not change his 


read to him when he was fitting at it. 
One Day, after a long Muſing at Din- 


Table, nor his Cuſtom of making one 


ner, he faid, He remembered the Words 


of Adrian IV. That the Pope was 


the moſt miſerable of all Men; his 


M mmm __ -* whole 


Paul IV. 
choſen 


Pope. 


ct 


of Briars, and lèaning with his 
Hand on the Table, he ſaid, I do 
not ſee how they can be ſaved that 
* hold this High Dignity.” Theſe 


Thoughts did ſo affect him, that on the 


I2th Day after that he was choſen Pope, 
he ſickned, and dy'd ten Days after. 


Theſe Things are reported of him by 


the Learned Onuphrius, who knew him 


well; and they will not be thought 


impertinent to have a Room in this 


| Story. | * | 


: 


As ſoon as the News of his Death 
came to England, the Queen writ, on 


the 29th Day of May, to Gardiner, the 


Earl of Arundel, and the Lord Paget, 
who were then at Calais, mediating a 


Peace between the French and Spa- 


niard; which they could not effect, 
but only procured a Truce : She de- 


fired them to deal with the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, the Conſtable, and the other 
French Commiſſioners, to perſuade their 


Maſter to ſet up Cardinal Pool, that he 


might ſucceed in that Chair, ſince he 
ſeemed every Way the fitteſt Perſon for 


it; adding, that ſhe had done this with- 


out his Knowledge or Conſent. This 
could not come in Time to Rome; 
where on the 23d of that Month, Ca- 


raffa was choſen Pope, who was call'd 
Paul the IVth; and who was as dif- 
ferent from his Predeceſſor as any Man 
could be. He had put on an Ap- 


pearance of great Strictneſs before; and 


had ſet up a Religious Order of Monks, 
called Theatines: But upon his coming 
to his Popedom, he put on the greateſt 
Magnificence poſſible, and was the high- 
eſt-ſpirited, and boldeſt Pope, that had 
been ſince Julius the IId's Time. 

H E took it for a great Honour, that 
on the Day of his Election the Engliſh 
Ambailzdors entered Rome, with a great 
Train of 140 Horſe of their own At- 
tendance. On the 23d of June, in the 
firſt Conſiſtory after he was crowned, 
they were heard: They fell proſtrate 
at his Feet, and acknowledged the Steps 


and Faults of their Schiſm, enumera- 


ting them all; for ſo the Pope had or- 


dered it; confeſſing they had been un- 


grateful. for their many Benefits they 
had received from that Church, and 


oy humbly-aſking Pardon for them. The 


Pope held ſome Conſultation, Whether 


he ſhould receive them, ſince in their 


Credentials, the Queen ſtiled herſelf 


* 


Queen of Ireland : That Title being aſ- 


ſumed by King Henry III. in the Time of 


Ale Ri EDRMAT ION, of the 
„ whole Life was Bitterneſs, his Chair 
* was full of Thorns, and his Way 


from him. 


Schiſm; and he pretended it belonged 
only to him to grant tlioſe Titles. The 
Ambaſſadors, it ſeems, knew it was the 
Queen's Mind, that they ſhould ſub- 
mit to the Pope, and ſo took that Grant 
Their publick Audience 
was given in great Solemnity, in which 


the Pope declared, That in Token of 


his Pardoning the Nation, he had added 
the Title of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
by that ſupream Power which Gop had 
given him to deſtroy or to build King- 
doms at his Pleaſure: But in private 
Diſcourſe, he complained much that 

the Abbey-Lands were not reſtored, . . 
He ſaid it was beyond his Power to 
confirm Sacrilege, and all were obliged, 
under the Pains of Damnation, to re- 
ſtore. to the laſt Farthing, every thing 
that belonged to the Church; he ſaid 
likewiſe, That he would ſend over a 
ColleQor to gather the Peter-Pence, for 
they could not expect that St. Peter 
would open Heaven to them, ſo long as 
they denied him his Rights upon Earth. 
Theſe were bad Tidings to one of the 
Ambaſſadors, the Lord Montacute, | Sir 
Anthony Brown] whoſe Eſtate confifted 
chiefly of Abbey-Lands: But the Pope 
would endure no Contradiction, and re- 


peated this every Time they came to 


him. f 4 5 | 

IN England Orders were ſent to the 
Juſtices to look narrowly to the Preach- 
ers of Hereſy, and to have ſecret Spies 
in every Pariſh, for giving them Infor- 
mation of all People's Behaviour. This 
was imputed to the Sowerneſs of Spa- 
niſh Councils, and ſeemed. to be taken 
from the baſe Practice of the Roman 
Emperors, who had their Informers, 


or Delators, that went into all Com- 


panies, and accommodated themſelves 
to all Mens Tempers, till they had 
drawn them into ſome Diſcourſes 
againſt the State, and thereby ruined 
them. People grew ſo averſe to Cru- 


|elty, that Bonner himſelf finding how 


odious he was become, and obſerving 
the Slackneſs of the other Biſhops, re- 
fuſed to meddle any farther; and' burnt 
none in five Weeks Time : Upon which 
the Queen wrote to him, and required 
him to do the Office of à good Paſtor, 
and either to reclaim the Hereticks, 
or to proceed againſt them according to 


Law; and he quickly ſhew'd how rea- 
dy he was to mend his 


Pace, upon ſuch 


an Admonitioͤ n. 
IN the Beginning of May, the Court 
was in Expectation of the Queen's De- 
livery. The Envoys were named, that 
„ ag hs were 


were to carry the good News to the 


neighbouring Courts; the Tidings of 


it fled over England, and Te Deum 
was ſung upon it in ſeveral Cathedrals : 


But it proved to be a falſe Conception, 
and all Hopes of Iflue by her vaniſh'd, 
This tended much to alienate King 
Philip from her; and. he finding it more 
neceſſary to look afrer his Hereditary 
Crowns, than to ſtay in England, 
where he had no Hopes of making him- 
ſelf Maſter, left her, and that increa- 
ſed her Melancholy. 

New Fires were kindled. Card- 
maker, that had been a Prebendary at 
Bath, and Warne, a Tradeſman, were 
burnt in Smithfield, in May. The Bo- 
dy of one that ſuffered for Robbery, but 
at his Execution ſomewhat favouring 
of Hereſy, was burnt for it. Seven 
were burnt in ſeveral Parts of Eſſex. 
They were condemned by Bonner, and 
ſent down to be burnt near the Places 
of their Abode. The Council writ to 
the great Men of the County to gather 
many togather, and aſſiſt ar thoſe Spec- 
| tacles; and when they heard that ſome 
had come of their own Accord, to the 
Burnings at Colcheſter, they writ to 
the Lord Rich to give their 'Thanks to 
thoſe Perſons for their Zeal; fo dex- 
teroufly did they ſtudy to cheriſh a Spi- 
rit of Cruelty among the People : Brad- 
ford, who had been committed ſoon af- 
ter he had ſaved Bourne in the Tumult 
at St. Paul's, had been condemned with 
the reſt, and was perſerved till July. 
He was ſo much conſidered, that Heath, 
Archbiſhop of York, and Day, Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, : Weſton and Harpsfield, 
with the King's Confeſſor, and Alphon- 
ſus à Caſtro, went to ſee if they could 
prevail on him, and had long Confe- 
rences with him in Priſon, but all to 
no Purpoſe. Bourne was made Biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, and his Brother 
was Secretary of State; but tho* Brad. 
ford had preſerved his Life, yet he 
neither came to viſit him, nor did he 

interpoſe for his Life. On the con- 
trary, it was objected to Brad ford, that 
by his Carriage in ſuppreſſing that Tu- 
mult, it appeared that he ſet it on; 
but he appealed to Gop, who ſaw how 
unworthily they returned him Evil for 


Good; and he appealed to Bourne, | 
made before, the one ſhe made her Con- 
feſſor, and the other was to be Guar- 


who was fitting among the Biſhops that 
Judged him, if he had not prayed him, 
for the Paſſion of Chriſt, to endeavour 


his Preſervation ; and if he had not | 


done it, at the Hazard of his own 


Life: But Bourne as he was aſhamed | 


vo 


till he was formally degraded. 


to accuſe aim, ſo he had not the Ho- 
neſty, nor the Courage to vindicate 
him: A young Apprentice was burnt 
with him, whom he encouraged much 
in his Sufferings, and in Tranſports of 
Joy, he hugged the Faggots that were 
laid about him. Thornton, Harps-. 


field, and others, ſet on a Perſecution 


at Canterbury, tho* Cardinal Pool was 
averſe to it, but he durſt not now dif- 
cover ſo much; for the Pope had an in- 
veterate Hatred to him, and was re- 
ſolved upon the firſt Occaſion to recall 
him, and for that End, he entered in- 
to a Correſpondence with Gardiner, who 
hoped thereby to have been made a 
Cardinal, and Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bur y: And upon the Hopes he had of 
that, he ſtill preſerved Cranmer; for 
tho' he was now condemned for Here- 
ſy, yet the See was not eſteemed void, 
Some 
{aid it was fit to begin with him, that 


had been the chief Promoter of Here- 


ſy in England: But Gardiner ſaid, it 
was better to try if it could be poſſible 
to ſhake him, for it would be a great 
Blow to the whole Party, if he could 
be wrought on to forſake it; whereas 
if he ſhould be burnt, and ſhould die 
with ſuch Reſolution as others ex- 
preſs'd, it would raiſe the Spirits of his 
Followers. The See of Canterbury 
was now only ſequeſtred in Pool's 


Hands, and he being afraid of falling 


under the Pope's Rage, was willing to 
let the cruel Prebendaries do what 
they pleaſed. They burnt two Prieſts, 
and two Laymen at Canterbury, and 
ſent a Man and Woman to be burnt in 
other Places in Kent. Two that belong- 
ed to the Dioceſes of Wincheſter and 
Chicheſter were condemned by Bonner, 
and were burnt neat the Places of their 


 Abode, There were at this Time ſe- 


veral ' pretended Diſcoveries of Plots 
both in Dorſetſhire and Eſſex; and Or- 
ders were given to draw Confeſſions 
from ſome that were apprehended, by 
Torture, but the Thing was let fall; 
for it was grounded only on the Sur- 
miſes of the Clergy. CY Mer + 
Tue Queen was this Year Rebuild- 

ing the Houſe of the Franciſcans at 


Greenwich, and had recalled Peyto 


and Elſton, of which Mention was 


dian of that Houſe : The People ex- 

preſſed ſuch a Hatred of them, that as 

they were paſling the River, ſome, 

threw Stones at them; but they on 
I 
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did it could not be diſcovered, Joe 
orks 


- Raſtall publiſhed Sir T. Moore's 
at this Lime; but as we formerly ob- 


ſerved, he left out his Letter concern- 


| Ing the Nun of Kent; tho' it lies 
among his other Letters, in that very 


Manuſc 


them. refixed nothing concerning 
Mooxe's Life, to his Works, which 


makes it highly probable, that he never 
writ it; for this was the proper Time 


and Place for Publiſhing it, if he had 


ever writ it. So that Manuſcript Life 
of Moore's, pretended to be wrote by 


125 out of which many Things have 
deen quoted ſince that Time, to the 


Diggrace of King Henry, and Anne 


Holeyn, muſt be a later Forge 


- fill in the Crown. 


| ry, con- 
trived in Spite to Queen FRY 
The Queen did now go on with her 
Intentions of founding Religious Houſes 
out of thoſe Abbey-Lands that were 
| She recommended 
it alſo to the Councils Care, that ever 


where there might be good Preaching, 


and that there might be a Viſitation of 


tice m 


ſuch a 


the Univerſities : She deſired that Juſ- 
ight be done on the Hereticks in 
vg that the People might 


be well ſatisfied about it, and preſſed 
them to take Care, that there might be 
no Pluralities in England, and that the 


Preachers might give good Exam 
as well as make good Sermons. i 
THE Burnings went on: Seven 
were burnt in Auguſt in ſeveral Places; 
Six 'more were burnt in one Fire at 


ples, 


Canterbury, and Four were burnt in 


who now compleated his 


Ridley 
and Lati- 
mer burnt. 


ther Places. 


other Places. In September Five were 
burnt at Canterbury, and Seven in o- 
In October Two were 
burnt at Ely, by Shaxton's Means, 
Apoſtacy b 
his Cruelty. The 16th of that Mont 
became remarkable by the Sufferings of 


Ridley and Latimer, Three Biſhops, 


Lincoln, Gloceſter and Briſtol, were 
ſent with a Commiſſion from Cardinal 
Pool, to proceed againſt them. Ridle 
ſaid, he paid great Reſpect to Pool as 
he was of the Royal Family, and eſ- 


teemed him much for his Learning and 
_ Virtues, but as he was the Pope's Le- 
gate he would expreſs no Reverence to 
Bim, nor would uncover himſelf before 


any that acted by Authority from him 
The Biſhop of Lincoln, exhorted him, 
« To return to the Obedience of the 
« See of St. Peter, on whom Chriſt 


4 had founded his Church, to which 
< the antient Fathers had ſubmitted, 
L and which himſelf had once acknow- 


* 


ript out of which he publiſhed 
i 


y | for their Burning, 


4 


Ar oN of the 
* ledged: He began his Anſwer with 
a. Proteſtation, That he did not 
thereby ſubmit to the Authority of 
| © the Pope, or his Legate: He ſaid, 
e Chriſt had founded his Church not 
Jon St. Peter, but an the Faith, 
* which he had confeſſed : The Biſhops 
of Rome had been held in great Eſ- 
* teem, but that was either on the 
* Account of their Perſonal Worth, or 
** by Reafon af the, Dignity of the 
“City: He confeſſed he had once 
| © been involved in that Superſtition ; 
| © but St. Paul, was once a Blaſphe- 
„ mer: And he had diſcovered , ſuch 
* Errors in that See, that he would 
* never acknowledge it any more.“ 
Latimer adhered 'to what he ſaid. A 
Night's Reſpite was granted them, but 
they continuing ſteadfaſt next Day, 
they were condemned as obſtinate He- 
reticks, and delivered to the ſecular 
Arm, and the Writs were ſent down 
They prepared 
themſelves for it with ſuch Patience 
and Chearfulneſs as very much amazed 
their Keepers: As they were led out 
they looked up to Cranmer's Window, 
but he was not in it; for he was 
then held in Diſpute by ſome Friars : 
Yet he look'd after them, with a very 
tender Senſe of their Condition, and 
prayed earneſtly to Gop to aſſiſt them 
in their Sufferings. When they came 
to the Stake, they embraced and en- 
couraged one another. Smith preached 
on theſe Words © If I give my Body 
e to be burnt, and have not Charity, 
« 1t profiteth nothing. And he com- 
pared their Dying for Hereſy, to Ju- 
das's that hanged himſelf, Ridley de- 
fired Leave to anſwer ſome Points in 
his Sermon; but it was told him, That 
he was not to be ſuffered to, ſpeak ex- 
cept he intended, to. recant: So he 
turned himſelf to Gop, when he ſaw 
Men were reſolved: to be ſo unreaſon- 
able to him. He ſent a Deſire to 
the Queen, in behalf of the Tenants 
of the Biſhoprick of London, from 
whom he had taken Fines, for which 
he had renewed their Leaſes; and 
| rayed that either their Leaſes might 
be confirmed, or that their Fines might 
be reſtored out of his Goods, which 
had been ſeized on, when he was firſt 
put in Priſon: After both had prayed, 
and undreſſed themſelves, the Fire was 
kindled: Some Gunpowder was hanged 
about their Necks, and that being fired, 
ut Latimer quickly out of his Pain; 
ut Ridley had a more Lingring Tor- 
| e | ment 
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ment; for they threw on ſo much | of Mankind, and the Intrigues of 


Wood, that it was long before the 
Flame broke through it; and his Legs 
were almoſt wholly confumed before 
the Flame chodked him. Thus did 
theſe two Biſhops end their Days and 
their Miniſtry : The one was eficciiied 
to be the ableſt of all that advanced 
the Reformation, both for Piety, and 
Learning and Solidity of Judgment; 


the other was look'd on as a truly Pri- 


mitive Biſhop, that ſeemed to have 
more of the Simplicity of the firſt 
Ages, than the Politeneſs, or the Learn- 
ing of the later Times. Ridley was ill 
rewarded both by Bonner and Heath, 
he had uſed Bonner's Mother and 
Friends with great Kindneſs, while he 
- Was Biſhop of London, and had kept 


the Latter a Lear and a half in his 
Houſe, after he fell in Trouble, but 


he made him ill Returns; and when he 
went through Oxford, he did not fo 


much as vilit him: And ſo far had 
Mlen been taught to put off all Huma- 


wy, that during their Impriſonment 
in Oxford, none of the Univerſity ei- 
ther came to vifit them, or took Care to 
relieve their Neceflities, | 
. IT was obſerved that Gardiner was 
very impatient to have thoſe Biſhops 
- burnt, and delayed his Dinner that Day 
till the News Would be brought him, 
that the Fire was kindled: But at Din- 
ner he was taken with an Illneſs, which 
turned to à Suppreſſion of Urine, of 
which he died the 12th of Novem- 
ber. He went twice to the Parliament 
which was opened the 21ſt of October, 
but could go abroad no more; he ex- 
a 8 great Sorrow for his former 
ins, and often faid, He had erred 
with St. Peter, but had not repented 
with him, He was believed to be of 
noble Extraction, tho* baſely Born; for 
his true Father was ſuppoſed to be 
Richard Woodvill that was Brother to 
Edward the IVth's Queen, Grandmo- 
ther to King Henry the VIIIth: And 
this was believed to be the Occaſion of 
his ſudden Preferment to the See of 
Wincheſter. So thoſe that reflected on 
57 for his Oppoſition to the married 
State, ſaid that no Wonder if Perſons 
baſely born, as both he and Bonner 
were, had no Regard to that State of 
Life, He was Learned in the Civil 
and Canon Law; he had a good Latin 
Stile, and had ſome Knowledge in the 


Greek Tongue, but was a very indiffe- 
rent Divine: He had a Quickiteſs of 
Apprehenſion, with 2 great Knowledge 


NO 79. 


Courts: He had all the Art of Inſinua- 


none in profound Diſſimulation. He 
died now when he had the Proſpect of 
a Cardinal's Hat, and of all the Ho- 


ter his own Heart, could do him. 
Heath was made Chancellor during 
Pleaſure, and the Queen gave to; the 
See of York the Duke of Suffolk's 
Houſe, fallen to her by his Attainder, 
in Recompence for Whitehall, and ir 
was afterwards called Lork-Houfe. 
Tre Parliament was now Aſſembled, 
and it appeared that the Nation was 
much turned in their Affections. It 


ſidy, and two Fifteenths. This was 


the firſt Aid that the Queen had asked, 


tho' ſhe was now in the third Year of 
was no more than what ſhe might have 
exacted at her firſt coming to the 
Crown; and fince ſhe had forgiven ſo 


reaſonable to deny it now : Yet great 


the Queen was impoveriſhing the 
Crown, and giving away the Abbey- 


ſupplied by the Clergy, and not turn 
That the Convocation had given her 6s, 
her preſent Occaſions ; ſo the Debate 


ew high; But to prevent further 
eam The Queen ſent a Meſſage, de- 


claring that ſne would accept the Sub- 


ſidy without the Fifteenths, and upon 
that it was granted. The Queen ſent 


mons, and told him ſhe could not, with 
a. good Conſcience, exact the Tenths 
and Firſt-fruits of the Clergy, ſince 
they were given to her Father to ſup- 
port his unlawful Dignity, of being 
the Supream Head of the Church: She 
alſo thought, that all Tythes and Im- 
propriations were the Patrimony of the 
Church, and therefore was reſolved to 
reſign ſuch of them as were in her 
Hands. The former Part paſſed eaſily 
in the Houſe, but great Oppoſition was 
made to'the latter Fart of her Motion ; 
for it was look'd on as a Step to the 


taking all the Impropriations out of 


the Hands of the Laity, yet upon a 
Diviſion of the Houſe, it went ſo near, 
that 126 were againſt it, and 193 
were for it; ſo it was carried by 57 


Voices, A Bill was put in againſt the 
Nnann | 


tion and Flattery, and was inferior to 


nours which a Pope, that found him af- 


was propoſed to give the Queen a Sub- 
her Reign; and what was now deſired, 


much at her Coronation, it ſeemed un- 


Oppoſition was made to it. Many faid, 


Lands, and therefore ſhe ought to be 
to the Laity: But it was anſwered, 


in the Pound, but that would not ſerve . 


for the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


Dutcheſs 
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that favoured the Reformation and were 
gone beyond Sea, that they might freely 
enjoy their Conſciences; requiring them 


to return, under ſevere Penalties. 
Tre Lords paſs'd it, but the Com- 
mons threw it out; for they began 


now to repent of the ſevere Laws they 


had already conſented to, and reſolved 


to add no more. They alſo rejected 


another Bill, for incapacitating ſome to 


be Juſtices of the Peace, who were 
complained of for their Remiſſneſs in 
Proſecuting Hereticks. An Act was 
put in for debarring one Bennet Smith, 
who had hired ſome Aſſaſſinates to 
commit a moſt deteſtable Murder, 
from the Benefit of a Clergy ; which, 
by the. Courſe of Common Law, would 
have ſaved him. This was an Inven- 


tion of the Prieſts, that if any, who 


was capable of entring into Orders, and 


had not been twice married, or had 
not married a Widow, could read, and 
vowed to take Orders, he was to be 


ſaved. in many criminal Cafes. And it 
was looked on a Part of the Eccleſiaſti- 
which made divers of 
the Biſhops oppoſe this Act, yet it paſt, 


cal Immunity; 


through four of them, and five Tem- 
.poral Lords proteſted againſt it. J here 
was ſuch Heat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons in this Parliament, that one Sir 


Anthony Kingſton, Who was à great 
Stickler, called one Day for the Keys 


of the Houſe; but when the Parlia- 
ment was diſſolved, he was ſent to the 


Icwer for it: He was ſoon after ſet 


at Liberty, but next Lear he and ſix 
others were accuſed of a Deſign of 
| Robbing the Exchequer : He died be- 


fore he was brought up to London; 
the other fix were hanged ; but the 


Evidence againſt them does not appear 
n 8 
CAR DIN AL. Pool called a Convo- 


cation, having firſt procured a Licenſe 


. from the Queen, empowering them both 


to meet, and to make ſuch Canons as 
they ſhould think fit. This was done 


to preſerve - the Prerogatives of the | 


Crown, and to ſecure the Clergy, that 


they might not be afterwards brought 
under a Præmunire. In it ſeveral De- 
crees were propoſed by Pool, and af- 
- CIS 

ſented. to by the Clergy :: 1. For ob- 
ſerving the Feaſt | of the [Reconciliation 
made with Rome, with great Solemnity : 


They zlſo ,, condemned all. Heretical 


Books, and received. that Expoſition of 
the Faith which Pope Eugenius ſent 
from the Council of Florence to the 


4 * A * y , 


1 


The, RxerormaATION of the 
Dutcheſs of Suffolk, and ſeveral others | 


Armenians. II. For the decent Admi- 

niſtration of the Sacraments, and put- 
ing down the yearly Feaſts in the De- 
dication of Churches, III. They re- 
quired all Biſhops and Prieſts to lay 
a-{ide Secular Cares, and to give them- 
ſelves wholly to the Paſtoral Charge ; 
and all Fluraliſts were required to re- 
ſign all their Benefices, except one, with- 
in two Months, otherwiſe to forfeit all, 
IV. Biſhops were required to preach 


often, and to provide good Preachers 


for their Dioceſes, to go over them as 


their Viſitors. V. All the Pomp and 


Luxury of the Tables, Servants, and 
Families of the Biſhops was condemn'd, 
and they were required chiefly to lay 
out their Revenues on Works of Chari- 
ty. VI. They were required not to 
give Orders, but after a long and ſtrict 
Trial, which they ought to make them- 


ſelves, and not to turn it over to others. 


VII. They were charged not to beſtow 


Benetices upon partial Regards, but to 


conter them on the moſt deſerving, and 
to take them bound by . Oath, to reſide 
upon them. VIII. Againſt giving Ad- 
vowſons before Benefices fell vacant, 


IX. Againſt Symony. X. Againſt Di- 


lapidations. XI. For Seminaries in ever 
Cathedral for the Dioceſe; and the 
Clergy were taxed in a fourth Part of 
their Benefices for their Maintenance. 
The Twelfth was about Viſitations. 

Ir was deſigned alſo to ſet out four 
Books of Homilies: The Firſt for Points 
of Controverſy; the Second was for 
the Expoſition of the Creed, the Log D's 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the 
Ave, and the Sacraments: The Third 
was to be a Paraphraſe on all the Leſ- 
ſons on Holidays; and the Fourth was 
to be concerning the ſeveral Virtues 
and Vices, and the Rites and Ceremo- 
nies of the Church. In theſe, the wiſe 


and good Temper of Cardinal Pool may 


be well diſcerned. He thought the 
People were more wrought on by the 
Scandals they ſaw in the Clergy, than 
by the Arguments which they heard 
from the Reformers; and therefore he 
reckoned, if Pluralities and Non: reſi- 
dences, and the other Abuſes of 
Churchmen could have been removed, 
and-if he could have brought the Bi- 


ſhops to have lived better, and labour'd 
more to be ſtricter in giving Orders, 
and more impartial in conferring Bene- 


fices, and if he could have eftabliſhed 
Seminaries in Cathedrals, Hereſy might 
have been driven out of the Nation 


by gentler Methods than by Racks and 
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Fires: In one Thing he ſhewed the 


Meanneſs of his Spirit, that tho' he 
himſelf condemned cruel Proceedings 
againſt Hereticks, yet he both gave 
Commiſſions to other Biſhops and Arch- 
deacons to try them, and ſuffered a 
great deal of Cruelty to be exerciſed 
in his own Dioceſe; But he had not 
Courage enough to reſiſt Pope Paul the 
IVth, who thought of no other Way 
for bearing down Hereſy, but by ſet- 
ting up Courts of Inquiſition every 
where, He had clapp'd up Cardinal 
Morone, that was Pool's great Friend, 
in Priſon, upon Suſpicion of Hereſy ; 
and would very probably have uſed 
"himſelf ſo, if he had got him at Rome. 
* THe Jeſuits were at this Time be- 
ginning to grow conſiderable : They 
were tied, beſides their other Vows, to 
an abſolute Obedience to the See of 
Rome; and ſet themſelves every where 
to open. Free-Schools, for the Educa- 
tion of Youth, and to bear down Here- 
ſy. They were excuſed from the Hours 
of the Choir, and ſo were looked on 
as a Mungrel Order, between the Re- 

gnlars and Seculars. They propoſed to 
Cardinal Pool, that ſince the Queen 
was reſtoring the Abbey - Lands, it 


would be to little Purpoſe to give them 


again to the Benedictine Order, which 
was now rather a Clog than an Help to 
the Church; and therefore they de- 


| fired that Houſes might be aſſigned to 
them, for maintaining Schools and Se- 


minaries ; and they did not doubt but 
they ſhould quickly, both drive out 
Hereſy, and recover the Church-Lands. 
Pool did not liſten to this, for which 
he was much cenſured by the Fathers 
of that Society. It is not certain whe- 
ther he had then the Sagacity to fore- 
ſee that Diſorder, which they were 
like to bring into the Government of 
the Church, and Corruption of Morals 
that hath ſince flowed from their 
Schools, and has been infuſed by them 
generally in Confeiſions, ſo that their 
whole Church is now over-run with it. 
Three were burnt at one Stake in Can- 
terbury, in November, and Philpot was 


burnt in Smithfield; in December: He 


had been put in Priſon, ſoon after that 
Convocation was diſſolved, in which he 
had diſputed in the Beginning of this 
Reign; and was now brought out to 
the Stake. In all, 67 were burnt this 
Year, of whom four were Biſhops, 
and 13 were Prieſts. ple ; 

I's Germany, a Diet was held, in 


* 


which it was left free to all the Tem- ; 


| Laity 


poral Princes, to ſet up what Religion 
they pleaſed; but a Reſtraint was put 
on the Eccletiaſtical Princes. Both Fer- 
dinand, and the Duke of Bavaria, ap- 
pointed the Chalice to be given to the 
in their Dominions, at which 
the Pope ſtormed highly, and threaten'd 
to de poſe them; for that was his com- 


mon Stile, when he was diſpleaſed 
with any Prince. The Reſignation. of 


King Charles V. which was begun this 
Year, and compleated the next, drew 


the Eyes of all Europe upon it. He 


had enjoyed his Hergditary Dominions 
40 Years, and the Empire 36. He had 


endured great Fatigues, by: the many 


Journies he had made; nine into Ger- 


many, fix into Spain, ſeven into Italy, 


four through France; he was ten times 
in the Netherlands, made two Expe- 
ditions to Africa, and was twice in Eng- 

land; and had croſſed the Sea eleven 
times. He had univerſal Succeſs in his 
Wars, he had taken a Pope, a King of 
France, and ſome German Princes, Pri- 
ſoners; and had a vaſt Acceſſion, of 
Wealth and Empire from the Weſt-In- 


dies: But now as Succeſs followed him 


no more, fo he was much afflicted with 
the Gout, and grew to be much out of 
Love with the Pomp and Vanities of 
this World, and fo ſeriouſly to pre- 
pare for another Life. He reſigned all 
his Dominions with a Greatneſs of 
Mind, that was much ſuperior to all 
his other Conqueſts. He retired. to a 
private Lodge of ſeven Rooms, that he 
had ordered to be built for him in the 


Confines of Portugal: He kept only 


twelve Servants to wait upon him, and 
reſerved for his Expence 100,000 


Crowns Penſion. In this Retreat he 


lived two Years: His firſt Year was 
ſpent chiefly in Mechanical Inventions, 
in which he took great Pleaſure ;, from 
that he turned to the Cultivating his 
Garden, in which he uſed to work 
with thoſe Hands, that now preferred 


| the Grafting and Pruning Tools to 


Scepters and Swords: But after that he 
addicted himſelf more to ſtudy and De- 
votion, and did often diſcipline himſelf 
with a Cord. It was alſo believed, that 


in many Points he came to be of the 


Opinion of the Proteſtants, before he 
died. His Confeſſor was ſoon after 
his Death burnt for Hereſy ; and Mi- 


randa, Archbiſhop of Toledo, that con- 
verſed much with him at this Time, 


was clapt into Priſon on the ſame Suſ- 
picions. At the End of two Years he 
died, having given a great Inſtance of 
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a Mind ſurfeited with the Glories of | 
this World, that ſought for Quiet in 
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a private Cell, which it had long, in 


vain, ſearched after in Palaces and 


Camps. 5 
Id March next Year, came on Cran- 


mer's Martyrdom. In September laſt, 


Brooks, Biſhop of Gloceſter, came down 
with Authority from Cardinal Pool, to 
judge him; with him two Delegates 
came to aſſiſt him in the King and 
Queen's Name. When he was brought 


before them, he paid the Reſpect that 


was due to thoſe that ſat in the King 


and Queen's Name, but would ſhew 


none to Brooks, fince he ſat there 
„ by an Authority derived from the 
Pope, which he ſaid, he would never 
„ acknowledge. He could not ſerve 
« two Maſters, and fince he had ſworn 
& Allegiance to the Crown, he could 
&* never ſubmit to the Pope's Authorl- 
« ty: He alſo ſhewed, that the Pope's 
% Power had been as unjuſtly ufed, 
„ as it was ill grounded: That they 
c had changed the Laws ſettled by 
* Chriſt; which he inſtanced in deny- 


ing the Chalice, in the Worſhip; in 


« an unknown Tongue, and in their 
& Pretences to a Power to depoſe 
« Princes; he remembred Brooks, that 
« he had ſworn to maintain the King's 
% Supremacy ; and when he ſtugied to 
e caſt'that back on him, as an Inven- 
<« tion of his, he told him that it was 
4e acknowledged in his Predeceſſor War- 
« ham's Time, and that Brooks had 
ce then ſet his Hand to it. Brooks and 
« the two Delegates, Martin and Scory, 
<«. objected many Things to him, as that 
&« he had flattered King Henry, ſo that 
<« he might be preferred by him, and 
that he had condemned Lambert for 
denying the Preſence in the Sacra- 
ment, and had been afterwards guil- 
ty of the ſame Hereſy himſelf, But 
He vindicated himſelf from all Aſpi- 
rings to the See of Canterbury, which 
appeared viſibly by the Slowneſs of 
his Motions, when he was called o- 
ver out of Germany, to be advanced 
to it; for he was ſeven Weeks on 
his Journey. He confeſſed he had 
changed his Opinion in the Matter 


that he had been twice married 
Which he thought was free to ali 
Men, and was certainly inuch better 
than to defile other Men's Wives. 


After much Diſcourſe had paſſed on 
4 bath Sides, Brooks: required him to | 


e appear before the Pope within eighty | 


* 


of the Sacrament, and acknowledged 


ATN of the 
„Days, and anſwer to the Things 
that ſhould be objected to him: He 
„ faid He would do it moſt willingly 
* but he could not poſlibly go, if he 
“ were ſtill kept a Priſoner. 
I's February this Year, Bonner and 
Thirleby were. fent to degrade him 
for his Contumacy in not going to 
Rome; when he was all the while kept 
in Priſon : He was Cloathed with all 
the Pontifical Robes made of Canvas, 
and then they were taken from him, 
according to the Ceremonies of Degra- 
dation, .in which Bonner carried him- 
ſelf with all the Infolence that might 
have been expected from him: Thirle- 
bey was a good-natured Man, and had 
been Cranmer's particular Friend, and 
performed his Part in this Ceremony, 
with great Expreſſions of Sorrow, and 
ſhed many Tears at it. In all this 
Cranmer ſeemed very little concerned; 
he ſaid, It was groſs Injuſtice to con- 
demn him for not going to Rome, when 
he was ſhut up in Priſon; but he was 
not ſorry to be thus cut off, even with 
all this Pageantry, from any Relation 
to that Church; he denied the Pope 
had any Authority over him, ſo he 
appealed from his Sentence to a Free 
General-Council: But now many En- 
gines were ſet on work, to make him 
recant; both Engliſh and Spaniſh Di- 
vines had many Conferetices with him, . 
and great Hopes were given him, not 
only. of Life, but of Preferment, if he 
would do it; and theſe at laſt had a 
fatal Effect upon him; for he ſigned a 
Recantation of all his former Opinions, 
and concluded it with a Proteſtation, 
that he had done it freely, only for 
the Diſcharge of his Conſcience: But 
the Queen was reſolved to make him a 
Sacrifice to her Reſentments; ſhe ſaid, 
It was good for his own Soul that he 
repented, but ſince he had been the 
chief Spreader of Hereſy over the Na- 
tion, it was neceſſary to make him a 
publick Example: So the Writ was 
ſent down to burn him, and after ſome 
Stop had been made, in the Execution 
of it, new Orders came for doing it 
ſuddenly: This was kept from Cran- 
mer's Knowledge, for they intended to 
carry him to the Stake, without giving 
him any Natice, and ſo hoped to make 
him die in Deſpair; yet he ſuſpecting 
ſomewllat, writ a long Paper, con- 
taining a Confeſſion of his Faith, ſuch 
as his Conſcience, and not his Fears, 
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Hi was on the 246 6f March bar- ble he was truly hoſpitable, for he en- 


tied: ts St. Maries; where Dr. Cole 


preached, and vindicated the Queen's 


Juſtice, in Condeinning Cranmer; but 
1gnificd his Converſion much, and af- 
ed it wholly 

Go! Spirit: He gave him great Hopes 

of Heaven, and promiſed him all the 

Relief that Diriges and Maſſes could 

give him in another State. All this 

while Cranmer was obſerved to be in 
great Confuſion, and Floods of Tears 


run from his Eyes; at laſt, when he 
was called on to ſpeak, he began with | 


a Prayer, in which he expreſſed much 


ter he had exhorted the People to good 
Life, Obedience and Charity, he in 


moſt Pathetick Expreſſions confeſſed his 
Sin, that the Hoßes of Life had made 
him ſign a Paper contrary to the 
Truth, and againſt his Conſcience: And 
he had therefore” reſolved, that the 


Hand that ſigned it ſtiould be burnt 
firſt; he alſo Jeelared! that he had the 
ſanie Belief concerning the Sacrament, 
which he had publifhed in the Book 
he writ about it. Upon this there was 


a great Conſternation on the whole Af 
ſembly, but they refolved to make an 


_ End of him faddenly ; Jo without ſuf-| 
fering him to go forther, they hurried 
him away to the Stake, and gave him 
all the Diſturbance they could, 
Reproaches and Clamours; but he made 
them ne Anſwer, having now turned 
his Thoughts wholly to Gop. When 
the Fire was kindled, he held his Right 
Hand towards the Flame, till it was 
conſumed, and often ſaid, that unwor- 
thy Hand; he was ſoon after quite 
burnt, only his Heart was found entire 
among tlie Aſhes; from which his 

Friends wade this Inference, that 

though his Hand had erred, yet it ap- 
peared his Heart had continued true. 
They did not make a Miracle of it, 
though they faid the Papiſts would have 
made a great Matter of it, if ſuch a 
Thing had fallen out in any that had 
died for their Religion. 

Tes did Thomas Cranmer end ine 
Days in the 67th Year of his Age: He 
was HS Man of great Candor, and a 
ftr Friend. which appeared ſignally 
in ide Niisorrues of Anna Bolein, 
Goel, afld che Bake of Somerfet ; 


bie rather excctied in great Iuduſt 
and god 15 1 


pbrehenſton or a Cloſeneſs' of 
Sad ""Me employe 
Ancehafrit 
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| broſes, and Auſtins, 


tertained great Numbers of his poor 
Neiglibours at it. The Gentleneſs 
and Humility of his Deportment were 
very ſingular : His laſt Fall was the 
greateſt Blemiſh of his Life; yet that 


was expiated by a fincere Repentance; 


and a patient Martyrdom; and thoſe 
that compared antient and modern 
Times, did not ſtick to compare him; 
not only to the Chryſoſtomes, the Am. 
that were the 
chief Glories of the Church, in the 
Fourth and Fifth Centuries, but to 


| thoſe of the firſt Ages, that immediate- 
inward Remorſe and Horror: Then af. 


ly followed the Apoſtles, and came 
neareſt to the Patterns which they 
had left the World, to the lgnativs's 

the Polytarps, and the Cyprians: And 
it ſeemed neceſſary that the Reforma- 
tion of the Church, being the Reſto- 
ring of the Primitive and Apoſtolical 
Doctrine, ſhould have been chiefly 
carried on by a Man thus eminent for 
Primitive and Apoſtolical Virtues, In 
January five Men, and two Women, 

were burnt at one Stake in Smithfield; 

and one Man and four Women were 
burnt at Canterbury. In March, two 
Women were burnt at Ipſwich; and 
three Men at Salisbury. In April ſix 
Men of Eſſex were burnt in Smithfield : 
A Man and a Woman were burnt at 
Rocheſter, and another at Canterbury; 

and ſix, who were ſent from Colcheſter, 
were condemned by Bonner, without 
giving them longer Time to conſider 
whether they would recant, than 'till 
the Afternoon; for he was now ſo 
hardened in this Cruelty, that he grew 
weary of keeping his Priſoners ſoine 
Time, and taking Pains on them, to 
make them recant, he ſent them back 
to Colcheſter where they were burnt; 

He condemned alſo both a blind Man 
and an aged Cripple, and they were 
both burnt in the ſame Fire at Strat- 
ford. In May, three Women were 
burnt in Smithfield; The Day after 
that, two were burnt at Gloceſter, one 
of them being blind: Three were burnt 

at Beckles in Suffolk; five were burnt 
at Lewes, and one at Leiceſter; But 
on the 27th of June, Bonner gave the 
fignalleſt ande of his Cruelty, that 
Eagan ever ſaw; for 11 Men and 


two Women were burnt in the fame. 


Fire at Stratford. 
„chan in a Quick: Adtion, it ſeems, had ſome Operation oy 
himſelf, for he burnt none till A 


c Bis Revenues on | next Year, In June three were burn 


The Horror of this 


at St. Edmond's-bury, and were 
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aofterwards burnt at Newbury! This 


Cruelty was not kept within Engländ, 
but it extended as far as the adjacent 
Iſlands, In Guernſey a Mother and her 
two Daughters were burnt at the ſame 
Stake; one of them was a married Wo- 
man, and big with Child: The Vio- 
lence: of the Fire burſt her Belly; the 
Child, that proved to be a Boy, fell 
out into the Flame: He was ſnatched 


out of it by one that was more mer- 


ciful than the reſt; but the other bar- | Co 
of Offenders, which ſome ſaid belong- 


| 


barous Spectators, after a little Con- 


ſultation, threw it back again into the 
Fire. This was Murder without 
Queſtion, for no Sentence againſt the 
Mother could excuſe this inhumane 
Piece of Butchery, which was thought 
the more odious, becauſe the Dean of 
Guernſey was an Accomplice in it! 
Yet ſo merciful was the Government 
under Queen Elizabeth, that he and 
nine others, that were accuſed for it, 
had their Pardons. Two were after 
this burnt at Greenſtead, and a blind 
Woman at Derby; four were burnt 
at Briſtol, and as many at Mayfield in 


Suſſex, and one at Nottingham; ſo O 


that in all 85 were this Lear burnt, 
without any Regard had, either to 
Age or Sex, to Young or Old, or the 
Lame or the Blind; which raiſed fo 
extreme an Averſion in this Nation, to 
that Religion, that it is no Wonder, if 
the Apprehenſions of being brought 
again under ſo Tyrannical a Yoke, 


break out into moſt viokent and convul- 


ſive Symptoms. By theſe Means the Re- 


formation was ſo far from being ex- 


tinguiſh'd, that it ſpread daily more 
and more, and the Zeal of thoſe that, pro- 
feſſed it, grew quicker, They had fre- 
quent Meetings, and ſeveral Teachers 
that inſtruted them; and their Friends 


that went beyond Sea, and ſettled in 
Strasburg, Frankfort, Embden, and 


Inſtruction and Comfort. 


ſome other Places in Germa 


Dy took 
Care to ſend over many Books 


or their 


» 


AN unhappy Difference was begun 
at Frankfort, which has had ſince that 
Time great and fatal Conſequences; 


— 


| 


| 


| 


ſome of the Engliſn thought it was 
better to uſe; a Liturgy, agreeing with 


the Geneva Forms, whereas the reſt 


the Church of England that fled/ thi- 
ther, they ought. to adhere to the Eng- 
liſh Liturgy; and that the rather, ſince 


thoſe who had; compiled it, were now 


Sealing it with their Blood. This 


: . gl 
2 we 1 % —— 
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thought, that ſince they were a Part of 


miſed much Heatz but Doctor Cox 


Houſes, raiſed: So. that no 


For this End ſhe 7gave a Commu 


that lived in Strasburg, being held if 
great, Eſteem, went thither, and pro- 
cured an Order from the Senate, that 
the Engliſh ſhould continue to uſe the 
Forms of their own Church; but the 
Fire was not thereby quenched ; for 
Knox, and ſome other hot Spirits, be- 
gan, to make Exceptions to ſome Parts 
of the Liturgy ;, and got Calvin to de- 
clare on their Side: Upon which ſome 
of them retired to Geneva, Another 
Dnteſt aroſe concerning the Cenſuring 


* 


ed only to the Miniſter, and others 
thought that the Congregation ought to 
be admitted to a Share in it. Great 
Animolſities were raiſed by theſe De- 
bates, which gave Scandal to the Stran- 
gers, among whom they lived, and 
made many reflect on the Schiſms of 
the Novatians and Donatiſts, that rent 
the Churches of Africa; the one du- 
ring the Perſecutions, and the other 
immediately after they were over. 
IN England, Pool was. conſecrated 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Day 
after Cranmer was burnt; which gave 
ccalion to many to apply the Words 
of Elijah to him, Thou ; haſt kill'd 
„ and taken Poſſeſſions:” A Week af- 
ter that he came into London in great 


State, and had the Pall put about him, 


by Heath, in Bow-Church; and after 
that, he made a cold Sermon, concern- 
ing the Beginning, the Uſe of the Vir- 
tues of the Pall, without any Learning 
or Eloquence; for it was obſerved, that 
he had ſo far changed his Stile, which 
in his Youth was too luxuriant, that it 
was now become flat, and had nei- 
ther Life nor Beauty in it. The Pall 
was a Device of the Pope's, in the 
12th Century, in which they began 
firſt to ſend thoſe Cloaks to Archbiſhops 
as a Badge of their being the Pope's 
Legates born. oo Tat Re: 

TRE Queen had founded a Hoylſe 
for the Franciſcans of the Obſervance 
in Greenwich laſt Lear: This Year ſhe 
founded Houſes. for the Franciſcans 
and Dominicans in London: As alſo, 
2 Houſe for the Carthuſians at Skeen, 
and a Nunnery, at Sion: She alſo con- 
verted the Church of Weſtminſter in- 
to an Abbey: And that Way might 
be made to the reſtoring of Religious 
Orders, ſhe took Gare to have all the 


Reports, Confeſſioms, and other Records, 


that tended to the Diſhonour af their 
o that no Memory 
might remain of them to the next 


TW 


O 


| 
| 


to Bonner, and others, to ſearch all 
Regiſters, and to take out of thein every 
Thing that was either againſt the See 
3 28 or the Religious Houſes: And 
executed this Commiſſion ſo care- 

fall, that the Steps of it appear in 
the Defedivenels of all the Records of 
that Tine; yet many Things have 
eſcaped their Diligence. This Expur- 

ation of theirs was compared to The | 
1 age of the Heathens in the laſt Per- 
ſecution, who deſtroyed all the Books 
aud Regiſters, that” they could find, 
among the Chriſtians. The Monks of 
Glaſſenbury were in Hopes to have 
gotten their Houſe, that had been de- 
dicated to the Honour of Joſephof Ari- 
mathea, raiſed again: They deſired on- 
ly the Houſe, and a little Land about 
it; which they reſolved to cultivate, 
and did not doubt but the People of 
the Country would contribute towards 
their Subſiſtance; and it is probable 
that the like Deſigns were ſet on Foot 
for the other Houſes; and it was not 
to be doubted, but that as ſoon as 
they had again infuſed in the Nation 
the Belief of Purgatory, they would 
have perſuaded thoſe that held their 
Lands, eſpecially if they could Fob 
near them when they were dying, .t 
deliver themſelves from the Sin * 
Puniſhments of Sacrilege, by making 
Reſtitution, It is true, the Nobilit ity 
and Gentry were much alarmed at th 
Proceedings ; and at the laft Parliament 
many in the Houſe of Commons laid 
their Hands on their Swords, and de- 
elared that they would not part with 
their Eſtates, but would defend them, 
Yet all that intended to gain Favour at 
Court, made their Way to it, by found- 
ing Chantries for Maſſes to "be aid for 
them and their Anceſtors; and took 
out Licences from the Queen, for ma- 
king thoſe Endowments. 

A Truce was now conclued between 
France and Spain for five Years; but 
the violent Pope broke it. He was of- 
fended at the Houſe of Auſtria, ' and 
chiefly at Ferdinand's aſſuming the Ti- 

tle of Emperor without his Conſent, 
he uſed. to ſay, that all Kingdoms were 
| Cubje& to him; that he would ſuffer 
no Prigce to be too familiar with him; 
and that he would rather ſet the 
| World on Fire, than be driven to do 
any thing below his Dignit y). 
Hr pretended that he had reformed 
F the Abuſes of his own Court, and that 
he would in the next Place reform all 


* 
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of which he ordered 1 great Colledtion 
to be made; when he was preſſed to 
call a Council, he ſaid, He needed none; 
for he himſelf was above all; and the 
World had already ſeen twice, to how 
little Purpoſe it was, to {end about 60 
weak Biſhops, and 40 Divines, thar 
were not the moſt, Learned, to Trent; 
he reſolved it ſhould never meet there 
any more; but he would call one to 
fit in the Lateran: : He ſignified this to 
the Ambaſſadors of Princes, only in 
Courteſy for he would ask Advice 1. 
none of them, but would be obe. 
by them all; and if Princes would ſe 
none of their Prelates thither, 15 
would hold a Council without them, 
and would let the World ſee, what 2 
Pope that had Courage could do. This 
imperious Humour of his, made him 
talk ſometime like a mad Man: He in- 
tended, (as was believed) to raiſe his 
Nephew to be King of Naples; and in 
order to that, he ſent one of his Ne- 
phews to France to abſolve the King 
from the Truce which he had ſworn, 
and promiſed to create what Cardinals 
that King would nominate, if he would 
make War on Spain; tho' to the 
Queen's Ambaſſadors, and all others at 
Rome, he gave it out, that he would 
mediate à Peace between the Crowns; 
for a Truce did not ſufficiently ſecure 
the Quiet of Europg- The French 
King was too eaſily Perlusdes by the 
Inſtigation of the Pope, and the Houſe 
of Guiſe, to break his Faith and be- 
gin the War. The Pope alſo began it 
in Italy, and put the Cardinals of the 
Spaniſh F 010 in Priſon, and threaten- 
ed to proceed to Cenſures againſt King 
Philip, for protecting the Cologneſe, 
who were his particular Enemies. He 
made ſome Levies among the Griſons, 
that were Hereticks; but faid, He 
looked on them as Angels of Go, and 
was confident Gop would convert 
them. The Duke of Alva had that 
Reverence for the Papacy, that he took 
Arms againſt the Pope very unwilling- 
ly. He could have taken Rome but 
would not; and for the Places he took; 
he declared he would deliver them- up 
to the next Pope. It gave great Scandal 
to the World, to ſee the Pope ſet on fo 
perfidious a Breach of Truce; and it was 
thought ſtrange, that in the fame Year, 
a great Prince in the 56th Year of his 
Age, ſhould retire to a Monarchy. jo 
Cars | 


| 


that one bred a Monk, and 80 


. ſhould fer Europe i in a Flame. 


* Abuſes that ery, in. Wr 1 
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HE next Year Pool ſent Ormaneto 
witt Tome Engliſh Divines to viſit Cam- 
ut the Churches, 05 
whic the Bodies of Bucer and Fagn * 
„ under an Interdict. They made 
f tation of all the Colleges and Cha ls 
2 wich Ormaneto ſhewed great, Inte- 
55 and, without Reſpect of Perſons, 
ad ſome an or 9 0 
found Guilty of Miſapplying the 
venues of 855 Houſes. er two 
dad Bodies were burnt with Teat So- 
rere : They, were raiſed d cited 
3 an 197 75 for the Hereſies 
they ie e taught, and if any would an- 
wer for them they were re uired to 
dome. The De 0 ſaid nothing for 
0 and the Living were afraid 
do it, for Fear of being ſent after 
9 em; ſo Witnelles were examined, 
and in Concluſion, they were condem- 
ed 2s obſtinate Hereticks, and the 
9604 Bodies, with many Heretical 
Books were all burnt in one Fire, Pe- 
ru was Vice-Chancellor at this Time; 
and happened to be in the ſame Office 
our Years after, when, by Queen 
Elizabeth's Order, publick Honours 
were done to the Memory. of theſe 
learned Men, and he obey'd both theſe 
Orders with ſo much Zeal, that it ap- 


Elen, ſo HD ſtudied i in that Age, 
Ml exying the Time. After this there 
Wa rnb of all the Colleges: in 
Oxford, and there it was intended. to 
.2&, ſych Pageantry on the Body of Pe- 
ter Martyr's Wife, as had been done 
15 ambyidge : But ſhe that could fpeak 
liſh, had not declared her Opini- 

uy vio that no Witneſſes could be found 
to; convict her of Hereſy; yet ſince it 
WM nerorjenly, known, that ſhe had 
un, and had broken her Vow 

o "Chaſtity. they. raiſed her Body, and 
Hep it in a Dunghill, but her Bones 
were aut mixed with St. Fride- 
ſwide's, by Queen Elizabeth's Order. 
THE le of the Peace were 
now every. where ſo flack in the Per⸗ 
ſecuting of Hereticks, that it e 

neceſſary to find opt other Tools; 

the Courts of Inquiſition were the 190 


<9! 


on. Theſe v ere {et up firſt] in France 
1 0 the A lbigenſes, 99 afterwards | 
in, for diſcovering. the Moors; 


and We rant turned upon the Here 
icks. T 
ey ſeiz d on a they pleas d, upon 


fuck Moraes ek as : 


wr Ts 


ou ſes, whom 


5 1 And. in the ſame. 
- en and Women were burnt at Lewes. 


Krtbn of the 


fohets to ſuch Sort of Torture, 1 they 


| chought fit for exorting Confeſſions or 


Diſcoveries from them, At this Time 
both the Pope and King Philip, tho' 
they differed i in other Things, agreed 
in this, that they were the only 515 
Means for extitpating Hereſy: * : 
wed) * a Step to the ſetting them up 90 Gant 

* miſton was given to Bott? and 20 
e more, the greateſt Part L then, to 
E206; ſearch all over England, for all 
„ fuſpeced of Hereſy, that did ne hear 
„ Maſs, go in Proceſſions, or did_not 
«take Holy Bread, or Holy, Water; 
* they were authoriz d, ( Aree being 
rum, ) to roceed either by 
ments, or other Politick Ways; 
be they were to o deliver all they di | 
af covered” to ; their _Ordinaries, and 
« were to uſe. all ſuch Means as they 
6 could invent; which was left to their 
© Diſcretions and Conſciences, for ex- 
te ecuting their Commiſſions”. Many 
other Commiſſions, ſubaltern to theirs, 
were iſſued out for ſeveral Counties 
and Dioceſes. This was look*d on as 
ſuch an Advance to an Inquiſition, that 
all concluded it would follow ere lopg. 
The Burnings were-carried on * 
ly in ſome laces, and, but coldly in 
moſt Parts; for the Diſlike of them grew 
to be almoſt univerſal, 

18. January, fix. were burnt 1 in one 
Fire at Canterbury, and four in other 
Parts of Kent; 22 were ſent out of 
Colcheſter to Bogner. but it ſeems Pool 
had chid himſelf. ſeverely for the Fire 
he had made of 13 the laſt Year; fo 
he writ. to Pool for Directions. The 
Cardinal imploy'd ſome to deal with 
the Priſoners, and they got them to 
ſign a Paper in gcooral Words „ Ae- 
. knowledging, that Chriſt's Body was 
jn the Sacrament; and declzring that 
„they would be ſubje& to the Church 
of Chriſt, and to their lawful Supe- 
* riors:” And upon this they were 
ſet at Liberty; by which it appeared 
that Pool was willing to have accepted 
any thing, by which he might *n the 
one Hand preſerve the Lives of thoſe 
| that were. informed againſt, and yet 
not be expoſed to the Rage of the Pope, 
as a Favourer of Hereticks. In April, 
three Men, and one Woman were burnt 
in Smithfield : In May three were burnt 
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in Southwark, condemned by White, 


the new Biſhop of. ' Wincheſter, and 
| three at Briſtol, Five ' 1 nd 
nine Wochen pere burnt 1 17. 


onth, f X 
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In July, two were burnt at Norwich; 
and in Auguſt, ten were burnt” in one 
Day at Colcheſter. They were ſome 

of thoſe 22 that were by Pool's Means 
_ diſcharged; but the cruel Prieſts in- 


form'd againſt them, and ſaid, The Fa- 


vour ſhewed to them, had ſo encou- 
raged all others, that it was neceſſary 
to remove the Scandal, . which that 
Mercy of the Cardinal's gave, and to 
make Examples of ſome of them. In 
Auguſt one was burnt at Norwich, 
two at Rocheſter, and one at Litchfield, 
One Eagle, that went much about from 
Place to Place, from which he was 
call'd Trudge-over, was condemned as 
a Traitor, for ſome Words ſpoken 
againſt the Queen : But all this Cruel- 
ty did not ſatisfy the Clergy ; they com- 
plained that the Magiſtrates were back- 
ward, and did their Duty. very neg- 
ligently: Upon which ſevere Letters 
were written to ſeveral Towns, from 
the Council-board; and zealous Men 
were recommended to be choſen May- 
ors in ſundry Towns. In September 
three Men and one Woman were burnt 
at Iſlington; and two at Colcheſter, 
one at Northampton, 'and one at Lax- 
field: A Woman was burnt at Nor- 
wich: A Prieſt with 13 other Men, 
and three Women, were burnt at Chi- 
cheſter. In November, three were 
burnt in Smithfield: Rough, a Scotch- 
man, that had a Benefice in King Ed- 
ward's Time, kept a Private Meeting 
at Iſlington; but one of the Compan 

being corrupted, diſcovered the reſt; ſo 


they were apprehended as they were 
going to the Communion, and he and 
a Woman were burnt in December; fo 
eil, chiefly the Clergy, were againſt 


79 were burnt in all, this Tear. 
ITIAIS Year a horrid Murder of one 
Argol, and his Son, was committed by 
the Lord Stourton, and ſome of his 
Servants ; who, after they had butch- 


ered them in a moſt barbarous Manner, 
bury'd them fifteen Feet deep in the 


1 


Ground. The Lord Stourton was a 


zealous Papiſh, and had proteſt-d againſt | 
all the Ads that had paſs'd in King Ed- 
ward's Time; yet the Queen not only 
would not pardon him, but would 


not ſo much as change the infamous 
Death of Hanging, into a Beheading; 


— — — 


to him: He 


oblige them to flac 


reſolved in this Caſe to ſhew no Fa- 
vour. All the Diſtinction was, That 
the Lord Stourton was hang'd in a - 
Silken Rope. This was much extoll'd 
as an Inſtance of the Queen's impar- 
tial Juſtice; and it was ſaid, That 


ſince the left her Friends to the Law, 


her Enemies had no Cauſe to complain, 
if it was executed on them. | 

THE War breaking out between 
Spain and France, King Philip had a 
great Mind to engage England in it. 
The Queen complained often of the 
Kind Reception that was given the Fu- 
gitives, that fled from England to 
France, and it was believed that the 
French ſecretly ſupply'd and encou- 
raged them to embroil her Affairs. One 
Stafford had this Year gather'd many 
of them together, and landing in York- 
ſhire, he ſurpriſed the Caſtle of Scar- 


borough, and publiſh'd a Manifeſto 


againſt the Queen, That by bringing 
in Strangers to govern the Nation, ſne 
had forfeited her Right to the Crown; 
but few came in to him; fo he aud his 
Accomplices were forced to furrender, 


and four of them were hanged. The 


Engliſh Ambaſſador in France, Dr. 
Wotton, diſcovered that the Conſtable 
had a Deſign to take Calais; for he 
ſent his own Nephew, whom he had 
brought over, and inſtructed, ſecretly 
pretended he was ſent 
from a great Party in that Town, who 
were reſolved to deliver it up; at 
which the Conſtable ſeemed not a lit-- 
tle glad, and entered into a long Diſ- 
courſe with him of the Method of ta- 
king it; yet all this made no great Im- 
preilion on the Queen; all her Coun- 


engaging, for 5 ſaw that would 

en their Severities 
at Home; ſo the King found it neceſſa- 
ry to come over himſelf, and perſuade 
her to it. He prevailed with her, and 
after a Denunciation of War, ſhe ſent 
over 80000 Men to his Aſſiſtance, who 
join'd the Spaniſh. Army, confiſting of 
500co that was ſet down before St. 
Tx Conſtable of France came with 
a great Force to raiſe the Siege; but 
when the two Armies were in View of 
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one another, the French by a Miſtake 

in the Word of Command, fell in Dif- 

order; upon which the Spaniards 

charged them with ſuch Succeſs, that 

the whole Army was defeated: Many 

were killed on rhe Place, and many 

were taken Priſoners, among whom 
Pp pp was 


not becauſe the Perogative extends not 
ſo far, as ſome have, without Reaſon, 
aſſerted; for both the Duke of So- 
merſet, condemned in the Reign of 
King Edward, and the Lord Audley, 
condemned under King Charles J. Gr 

1 8 beheaded; but the Queen 


* 
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Ie Rerormarion of the. 


was the Conſtable - himſelf : And the 


4 


Spaniards loſt only 50 Men. Had Phi- 
lip follow'd this Blow, and march - 


ed ſtrait to Paris, he had found all 


France in a great Conſternation; but 
he fat ſtill before St. Quintin, which 


it as a Curſe upon the King, for the 
| Breach of his Faith. EY. 


held out till the Terror of this Defeat 
was much over.. The Conſtable loſt 


his Reputation in it, and. all look'd on 


. 
1 F 


. 


Tut French Troops were called 
gut of Italy, upon which the Pope be- 


| ing now expoſed to the Spaniards, fell 
in ſtrange Fits of Rage; particularly 


he inveighed much againſt Pool, for 


ſuffering the Queen to join with the 


Enemies of the Apoſtolick See: And 
having made a General Decree, recall- 


ing all his Legates and Nuncio's in the 
Spaniſh Dominions, he recalled Pool's 


 Legatine Power among the reſt; and 


neither the Interceſſions of the Queen's 


Ambaſſadors nor the other Cardinals 


could prevail with him to alter it; on- 


* 


as an extraordinary Grace, he con- 


ly, 
Coreg not to intimate it to him: But 


after this he went further: He made 


Friar Peyto a Cardinal; he liked him 


for his Railing againſt King Henry to 


his Face, and thought, that ſince the 


Queen had made him her Confeſſor, he 
would be very acceptable to her. He re- 


called Pool's Powers, and required him 


to come to Rome, and anſwer to ſome! 


Complaints made of him for the Fa- 
vour he ſhewed to Hereticks, He al- 


ſo declared Peyto his Legate for Eng- 
land, and writ to the Qu l 


cen to recelve 


him; but the Queen ordered the Bull 


maneto with ſo ſubmiſſive. a Meſſage 


and Briefs that were ſent over, to be 
laid up without opening them, which 
had been the Method formerly, prac- 
tiſed, when unacceptable Bulls, were 
ſent over: She ſent Word to Peyto, 
not to come into England, otherwiſe 
the would ſac him, and all that owned 


him, in a Præmunire. He died ſoon 


after. Cardinal Pool laid aſide the 
Enſigns of a Legate, and ſent oyer Or- 


; 1 E Fl N Re 
that the Pope was much mollified by 


1 


it, and a Treaty of Peace being ſet on 


Was reſolved to ſuſfar Mart 
out being, daunted; .whic 


himſelf, by his Ambition an 


oot, this Storm went over. Ihe Duke 


of Alva marched near Rome, which 


was in no Condition to refit. him: So. 


the Pope, in great Fury called the Car. 


the „He 


zrdom with: 


knew that he had drawn all" this upon 
d Rage, | 
19 $ 
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2 they ho 


could {ſcarce hear without Laugllter; 
yet the Duke of Alva was willing to 


treat. The haughty Pope, though he 


was forced to yield in the chief Points 
yet in the Punctilio's of Ceremonies, 
he ſtood ſo high upon his Honour, 
which he ſaid was Chriſt's. Honour, 
that he declared he would ſee the 
whole World ruined, rather than yield 


7 


in a Tittle: In that the Duke of Alva 


was willing enough to comply with 
him; ſo he came to Rome, and in his 
Maſter's Name, asked Pardon for Inva- 
ding the Patrimony of St..Peter; and 
the Pope gave him Abſolution, in as 
inſolent a Manner, as if he had been 
the Conqueror. The News of this 
Reconciliation was received in England 
with all the publickeſt Expreſſions of 
Joy. In Scotland, the Queen Regent 
ſtudied to engage that Nation in the 
War: All that favoured the Reforma- 
tion were for it; but the Clergy oppos'd 
it. The Queen thought to draw them 
into it, whether they would or not, 
and ſent in D'Oiſel to beſiege a Caſtle 
in Englande But the Scotch Lords 
complained much of that, and requir'd 
him to give over his Attempt, other- 
wiſe tbey would declare him an Ene- 
my to the Nation, ſo after ſome ſlight 
Skirmiſhes on the Borders; the Matter 
was put up on both Sides. This made 
the Queen Regent write to France, 


preſſing them to conclude the Marriage 
between the Dauphin and the Queen: 


Upon which a Meſſage was ſent from 
that Court, deſiring the Scots to: ſend 
over Commiſſioners to treat about the 
Articles of the Marriage, and ſome of 
every State were diſpatched for ſettling 
that Matter. There was this Lear 
Want of Money in the Exchequer of 
England, and the Backwardneſs of the 
laſt Parliament made the Council un- 
willing to call a new one. It was tri- 
ed what Sums could be raiſed by Loan, 
upon Privy Seals; but ſo little came 
in that Way, that at laſt one was ſum- 
moned to meet in January, yet in the 
mean while Advertiſements were gi - 
ven them, of the ill Condition, in 
which the Garriſon of Calais, and the 
neighbouring Places were, and that the 
French had a Deſign on them; but ei- 
ther they thought, there was no Dan- 
ger during the Winter, or they wanted 
Money ſo much, that no Care was ta- 
ken to ſecure t nem. 
IN Germany, the Fapiſts did this 
Year blom up the Differences between 
the Lutherans and the Zuinglians, 17 
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ſo nch Antifice, that a Conference 
which was appointed for ſettling Mat- 
ters of Religion, was broken up, with- 
out any good Effect; only it diſcover- 
ed a common Practice of the Popiſh 
Party, ingaging thoſe that divided 
from them, into Heats and Animoſi- 
ties one againſt another, by which 
their Strength was not only much 
_ weakened, but their Zeal, 
turning againſt the common Enemy, 
turned upon one another. But yet 
the many Experiments that have been 
made of this, have not been able to 
infuſe that Moderation and Prudence 
in many of the Reformed Churches, 
_ which might have been expected. In 
France, the Numbers of the Reformed 


Inſtead of | 


increaſed ſo much, that 200 aſſembled 
in St, Germain's, one of the Suburbs 
of Paris, to receive the Communion. | 
This was obſerved by the People of the 


Neighbourhood, and a Tumult was rai- 
ſed; the Men for the moſt Part eſcaped, 


but 160 Women, and ſome few Men 


were taken; of " theſe, ſix Men and 
one Woman were burnt; and moſt hor- 
rid Things were 
Meeting; and among other Cal umnies, 
it was faid they 
Child: All theſe were confuted in an 
Apology, printed for their Vindication : 
The Ca Princes, and the Cantons 
interpoſed ſo effectually, and their Al- 
liance was then ſo neceſſary to the 
Crown of France, that a Stop was put 
to further Severities:: The Pope com- 
plained much of that, and of ſome 
dias that the King had ſet out, 
nulling Martiages without Conſent of 
Parents, and requiring Churchmen to 
reſide at their Benefices, as Invaſi ons 
on the Spiritual Authority. 
TEE Beginning of the next Year 
was famous by the Loſs of Calais. The 
Duke of Guiſe ſat down before it, on 
the 1ſt of January. The Garriſon con- 
ſiſted but of $00 Men, ſo that two 
Forts about it, of which the one com- 
manded the Avenue to it by Land, and 
the other commanded the Harbour, 
were eaſily 
worth, that was Governor, could not 
pare; Men. enough to defend them. 
he French drew the Water out of the 
Ditches, and made the Aſſault, and 
carried the Caſtle; which was thought 
impregriable. After that the Town 
could do little; ſo it was ſurrender's; 
and the Governor” with 30 Offibers, 
ne nge Priſoners of Wan This 
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taken: For the Lord Wentz 


publiſhed of that 


ſacrificed and eat a 


an- 
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was this important Place, which the 
Engliſh had kept 210 Vears, loft in a 
Week, and cle in Winter. From 
this the Duke of Guiſe went to beſiege 
Guines, which had a better Garriſon 
of 1100 Men, but they were much 
diſheartened by the Loſs of Calais; 

they retired into the Caſtle, and left 
the Town to the French; but yet they 
beat them once out of 1 it. The French: 
after a long Battery, gave the Aſſault, 

and forced them to capitulate : The 
Soldiers, (as at Calzis) had Leave to 
go away, but the Officers were made 
Priſoners of War. The Garriſon that 
was in Hammes, ſeeing themſelves cut 
off from the Sea, and loſt, abandoned 
the Place, before the French ſummon'd 
them. The Loſs of Calais raiſed great 
Complaints againſt the Council, and 
they to excuſe themſelves, caſt the 
Blame on the Lord Wentworth; and 
ordered a Citation to be made of him, 


| when he was a Priſoner with the 


French: His Defence was not fit to be 
heard, otherwiſe it had been eaſy for 
the Councit to have brought him 
over. + 

H E had not obe the fourth Part 
of that Number that was neceſſary to 
defend the Place, and in Time of War 
had no more, than were uſually kept 
there in Times of Peace; of this both 
he; and Sir Edward Grimſton, that 
was Comptroller, gave full and timely 
Advertiſements, but had not thoſe Sup- 
plies ſent them that were neceſſary, 
They both came over in Queen Eliza- 
beth's Time, and offered themſelves to 
Trial, and were acquitted. Grimſton 
was unwilling to pay the great Ranſom 
that was ſet on him; ſo after two Years 
Impriſontnent, he made his Eſcape out 
of the Baſtile, and came to En; land, 
and lived till 'the 98th Year o his 
Age. He was Great Grand-Fither to 
Sir Harbottle Grimſton. 

TAE French after this; took Sack. a 
little Iſland in the Channel; but it was 
ingeniouſly retaken by a F 1 55 
pretended” that he deſired to 


Friend of his, that had died a- 1 
Bis Ship, in that Iſland: The French 
were very careful to ſearch the Men 
that cameè a- hoar, that they ſhould have 
no Aris about them; but did not 
think of looking into the Coffin, which 
was full of Arms, and when oy, 
thought the Seamen were bu 
their dead Friend, they Atwed 3 0 


ſelves, 7 took” all 19 Frenel that 


n were 
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were in the Caſtle. The Ingeniouſneſs, finuated, that perhaps the Queen in- 
rather than the Importance of this, tended: to diſpoſe of the Crown, in 
. makes it worth the Mentioning. Prejudice of the right Heir; at which 

TukE Diſcontent that the Loſs of | the Houſe expreſſed ſo great a Diſlike, 
Calais gave to the Engliſh, was ſuch | as ſhew'd, they would not have it fo 
that the Queen could not hope ever] much as imagined, that the Lady 
to overcome it; and it ſunk ſo deep in | Elizabeth could be excluded He had 

her Mind, that it haſtened her Death. a publick Reprimand given him for in- 
Both Sides took upon them to draw | finuating a Thing ſo much to the 
Arguments from this Loſs: The Re- Queen's Diſnonouur. 
formers ſaid, It was a Judgment on the A Propoſition of Marriage was at 
Nation, for the Contempt of the true | this Time privately made by the King 
Religion, and the Cruelties that had | of Sweden, to the Lady Elizabeth; 
been of late praiſed. The Papiſts ſaid, | but ſhe reje&ed it, becauſe it was not 
The Hereticks found ſuch Shelter and | ſent to her by the Queen; tho' the 
Connivance there, that no Wonder the | Meſſenger declared, that his Maſter, 
Place was loſt. | Philip ſent over, and | who was a Gentleman, began at her, 
offered his Aſſiſtance to go and re- and as he was a King, he had ordered 
take the Place, before the Fortifications | him to propoſe it next to the Queen : 
thould be repaired, if the Engliſh | But ſhe aſſured him, that if the Queen 
would ſend over a Force equal to ſuch | would leave her to herſelf, ſhe would 
an Undertaking; but they, upon an | not change her State of Life, When 
Eſtimate made of the Expence, that | the Queen knew of this, ſhe approv'd 
this, and a War for the next Year | much of her Siſter's Anſwer, and ſent 
would put them to, found it would | one to her, to try her Mind in it; for 
riſe. to 520,000 |, Sterling; and as the | now the Propoſition: was made to her; 
Treaſure was exhauſted, and could not | but ſhe expreſſed her Diſlike of a mar- 
furniſh ſuch a Sum, ſo they had no] ried State ſo firmly, that this Motion 
Reaſon to expect ſuch liberal Supplies | fell to the Ground. It ſeems her Aver- 
from the People. The Biſhops were | fion was very great, otherwiſe the Con- 
afraid leſt the Continuance of the War | dition ſhe was then in, was neither ſo 
ſhould make it neceſſary to | proceed | eaſy, nor fo ſecure, but that ſhe- had 
more gently againſt Hereticks, and | Reaſon to deſire to be out of her Keep- 
thought it better to ſet down with the | er's Hands, and to apprehend that her 
Loſs of Calais, than hazard that; they | Danger encreaſed, as the Queen's 
ſeemed confident that within a Year, | Health was impaired ; for many of the 
they ſhould be able to clear the King: Biſhops were offering cruel Councils 
dom of Hereſy; and therefore moved, | againſt her. She had been firſt ſent 
that Preparations might be made for] for, upon the Breaking out of Wiat's 
a War to begin the Lear after this, | Conſpiracy; and tho' the lay then ſick 
IT Parliament. aſſembled; for | in Bed, ſhe was forced to come to 
which the Abbot of Weſtminſter, and | Court: There ſhe was at firſt confin'd 
the Prior of St. John's of Jeruſalem | to her Lodgings, and was afterwards 
had their Writs, and ſat in it. The carried to the Tower, and led into it 
Lords deſired à Conference with the | by the Traitor's-Gate, and was ſtrict- 
Commons, concerning the Safety of | ly, guarded: Her Servants were put 
the Nation; and upon that, a Subſidy, | from her, and none had Acceſs to her, 
a lenth, and a Fifteenth, was given] but thoſe that were Spies upon her; 
by the Laity, and the Clergy gave 8s; | nor was ſhe ſuffered to walk on the 
in the Pound, to be paid in four Years, | Leads, nor have the ordinary Comforts 
The Abbot of Weſtminſter moved, that | of Air. Some were put to the Rack 
the Privileges of Sanctuary might be | to. draw Confeſſions from them, but 
again reſtored to his Houſe; but that | none accuſed her, except Wiat, and he 
Was laid a-ſide. The Proſecutors . of | retracted what he had ſaid, in Hopes 
Wilful Murder were denied the Bene- | of: a Pardon, when he was upon the 
fit of the Clergy; but great Oppoſition | Scaffold. When it appeared that no- 
was made to it in the Houſe, of Lords. | thing could be made out againſt her, 
A Bill was brought in, confirming the | ſhe was ſent down to Woodſtock ; and 
Letters Patents, which the Queen had was kept under ſtrict Guards, and very 
granted, or might grant. This related \roughty uſed by Sir Henry Benne- 
to the Foundations of Religious Houſes, | field; but King Philip ſo far mollitied 
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but one Coxly oppoſed this, and in- the Queen towards her, that * 


* p 
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vailed with her to bring her to Court; 


and to admit her to her Preſence. 


Gardiner, and many others dealt much 


with her, to confeſs her Oſfences, and 
ask the Queen's Pardon; but ſhe al- 
ways ſtood upon her Innocence, and 
faid ſhe had never offended her, not fo 
much as in her Thoughts. V | 
was brought to the Queen, ſhe renew'd 
the ſame Proteſtations to her, and 
begged that ſhe would entertain a good 
Opinion of her, The Queen, though 
ſhe preſſed her much to acknowledge 
ſome Faultineſs, yet ſeemed to be ſa- 


tisfy'd with what ſhe aid, and parted | 


with her in good Terms; of which. 
King Philip had ſome Apprehenſions, 


for he had conveyed himſelf ſecretly | 
Into a Corner of the Room, that he 
might prevent a farther Breach, in Caſe 


the Queen ſhould fall into Heats with 


ED *5, v7 ie e 
her. After this, her Guards were diſ- 


charged, and ſhe ſeemed to be at Li- 
berty but ſhe had ſo many Spies 
about her, that to avoid all Suſpicton, 
ſhe meddled in no Sort of Buſineſs, 
but gave herſelf wholly to Study, 
Thus was ſhe employ'd for five Years, 
during which Time, ſhe was under 
the continual Apprehenſions of Death, 
which was perhaps a neceſſary Prepara- 
tion for that long Courſe of Proſperi- 
ty and Glory, with which ſhe was af- 


terwards bleſs'd. | 


Dosi the Sitting of the Parlia- 


ments, the Biſhops' did always inter- 
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were over, they returned to them. 
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Cuthbert Simpſon, one in Deacons 
Orders, had been taken at the Meet- 


oy Thi he Þ 5 : 4 1 rere 
ing in Iſlington, and was rack d with 


extreme Severity, to make him con- 
fes all the Friends they had in L. on- 


don; but nothing was drawn from | g 
i. 3 . ©. 1 % * 
him; ſo in March, he and | 
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were burnt in Smithfield. In April 


two others 


one was burnt at Hereford; 7 Bel 
May, three were burnt at Colcheſ- 


ter: Several Books were printed be- 
fl. ; 99 i; ' LIT 3 1 - iq. 28 
i Sea, and ſecretly convey'd into 


ingland : Upon which a Proclama- 


tion of a very ſtrange Nature was ſet 


8 


out: „ That if any received any of 
„ theſe Books, and did not preſently 
burn them, without either reading 
them, or ſhewing them to any Per- 


40 
ee 


EI F : Ga fe: | 
„ ſon, they were to be executed im- 
cc 


were burnt in Smithfield, in the End of 
May, and another Proclamation was at 


that Time made in the Queen's Name, 
againſt all that ſhould ſpeak to them, 
ono ea crore annie 


Foo; © 


When ſhe 


mediately by Martial Law.” Seven 
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or pray for them : But no Auhority 


could reſtrain thoſe Prayers, which de- 


vout Minds offered up ſecretly to Gop. 


Six were burnt at Brentford, in July: 


A Miniſter was burnt at Norwich, in 
that Month, In Auguſt a Gentleman 
was burnt near Wincheſter. At St. Ed- 
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the Hereticks, this Ack of Mercy 
would not diſpleaſe them; but the 


Extraordinary Accidents en- 
creaſed thoſe Apprehenſions: Thunder 


broke violently in Nottingham, 
Qaqq 


ne 


8 
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Trent Twell'd exceſſively, and did 


much Miſchief, Hail-Stones of a huge 


Bigneſs fell in ſome Places. Inter- 


mitting Fevers were ſo univerſal- and 


contagious, that they raged like a 
Plague; ſo that in many Places there 
were not People enough to reap the 


the Averſion to the. Government, and 
that diſpoſed the Queen to hearken to 
Overtures of Peace. This was pro- 
jected between the Biſhop of Arras, 
and the Cardinal of Lorrain, who 


were the chief Favourites to the two 


Harveſt; all which tended to encreaſe 


Kings, and were both much ſet on ex- 


tirpating Hereſy, which could not be 


done, during the Continuance of the 
War: The Cardinal of Lorrain was 
more earneſt in it, becauſe the Conſta- 
ble, who was the Head of the Faction, 


againſt the Houſe of Guiſe, was ſuſ⸗ 
pected to favour it. and his three Ne- 
phews, the Cologneys, were known to 


incline to it. The King of France had 


alſo loſt another Battle this Year, at 
Gravelin, which made him defire a 


Peace; for he thought the driving the 


Engliſh out of France, did compenſate 


both that, and his at St. Quintin: So 
both thoſe Princes reckoned they had 


ſuch Advantages, that they might make 


Peace with Honour; and they being 
thus diſpoſed to it, a Treaty was open- 


ed at Cambray. Philip in his own 


Diſpoſition, was much inclined to ex- 


tirpate Hereſy, and the Brothers of 


poſſeſſed the King of France, 
with the ſame Maxims, which ſeemed 
more neceſſary, becauſe Hereſy had 
then ſpread ſo much in that Court, 
that both the King and the Queen of 
Navarre declared themſelves for the 
Reformation; and 
the Publick Walks about Paris, uſed 


great Numbers in 


to aſſemble at Nights, and ſing David's 


Palms in Verſe, The King of Navarre | 
was the firſt Prince of the Blood, and | 


ſo was in great Conſideration for his 
Rank, but was a weak Man: His 


Queen was the Wonder of her Age, 


both for great Parts, eminent Virtues, 


and a moſt extraordinary Senſe of Re- 
There was an Edict ſet out, 
_  forbiding this Pſalmody; but the Dig- 
crow ned Heads, and 


ligion. 


nity of thelg cro\ 
the Numbers of , thoſe that were en- 


gaged in it made it, ſeem not adviſa- 


ble to puniſh any for it, at leaſt, 


till a general Peace had been firſt 


made. 
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honoured by an Epithalamium, written 
by Buchanan, reckoned to be one of 
the rareſt Pieces of Latin Poetry. The 
Deputies ſent from Scotland, were de- 
fired to offer the Dauphin the Crown 
of Scotland, in the Right of his Wiſe: 
But they ſaid, that exceeded the 
Bounds of their Commiſſion, ſo they 
only promiſed to repreſent the Matter 
to the States of Scotland, but could 
not conceal the Averſion they had to 
itz Soon after, four of the ſeven that 
were ſent over died, and the fifth 
eſcaped narrowly. It was generally 


ſuſpected that they were poiſoned : - 


When the reſt returned to Scotland, 
an Aſſembly of the States was called, 
in which it was agreed to allow the 
Dauphin the Title of King, but with 
this Proviſo, That he ſhould have no 
Power over them; and that it was on- 
ly a bare Title, which they offered 
him. This was appointed to be carried 
to him by the Earl of Argyll, and the 
Prior of St. Andrew's, who had been 
the chief Sticklers for Regents Pro- 
tection againſt the Rage of the Biſhops 
in Matters of Religion. | 

Ix England a Parliament was called, 
the 5th of November; the Queen be- 
ing ill, ſent for the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, and laid before 
him the ill Condition of the Nation, 
and the Neceſſity of putting it in a 
Poſture of Defence ; but the Commons 
were ſo ill fatisfy'd with the Conduct 
of Affairs, that they could come to no 
Reſolution; ſo on the 14th of that 
Month, twelve of the chief Lords of 
both Eſtates, came down to the Houſe 
of Commons, and deſired them to grant 


a Subſidy to defend the Nation, both 


amongſt the French and Scots; but 
the Commons came to no Concluſion, 
till the Queen's Death, on the 17th, 
put an End to the Parliament. 
Her falſe Conception, and the 
Melancholy that followed it, which re- 


ceived a Surcharge from the Loſs of 


Calais, brought her into an ill Habit 
of Body, and that turned to a Dropſy, 
which put an End to her unhappy 
Reign, in the Forty-third Year of her 
Age, after ſhe had reigned five Years, 
four Months, and eleven Days. Six- 
teen Hours after her, Cardinal Pool 
died in the Fifty-ninth Year of his 


Age. He left Privli a noble Venetian, 


that had lived 26 Years in an intire 


4 1.14 Friendſhip with him, his Executor: 
IN April was the Dauphin + married 
to the Queen of Scotland, Which was 


But as Pool had not ſtudied to heap 


up much Wealth; fo Priuli, who had 


refuſed 


| refuſed a Cardinal's Hat, rather than 
be obliged thereby to loſe his Compa- 
ny, gave it all away, and reſerved no- 
thing to himſelf, but his Breviary and 
Diary. | „ f 3 

Pool was a learned, humble, pru- 
dent, and moderate Man; and had 
certainly the beſt Notions of any of 
his Party then in England ; but he was 
almoſt alone in them; ſo that the 
Queen, whoſe Temper and Principles 
were fierce and ſevere, preferred the 
bloody Councils of Gardiner and Bon- 
ner, to the wiſer and better Methods, 
which he propoſed, and tho' his Super- 


ſtition for the See of Rome continued 


Nill with him, yet his Eyes were open- 


ed in many Things. His being Legate 


at Trent, and his Retirement at Viter- 
bo, had both enlightened and compoſed 
his Mind; and that, joined to the Pro- 
bity and Sweetneſs of his Temper, pro- 
duced great Effects in him. His Cha- 
racer deſerves the more to be enlarged 
on, becauſe there were no others of the 
Clergy, at that Time, concernirig whom 
even a partial Hiftorian can find much 
good to relate for their Temporiſing 
and Diſſimulation, in the Charges that 
were made, and their Cruelty, when 
Power was put in their Hands, were 
ſo ſcandalous, that it is ſcarce poſſible 
to write of them with that Softneſs of 
Stile that becomes an Hiſtorian. 
THE Queen had been bred to ſome 
more than ordinary Knowledge. A 
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froward Sort of Vittue, and a melan- 
choly Piety are the beſt Things that 
can 2 ſaid of her: She left the Con- 
duct of Affairs wholly in the Hands 
of her Council, and gave herſelf up to 
follow all the Dictates of the Clergy 3 


and tho' ſhe eſteemed Pool beyond 
them all, yet ſhe imputed the ads: 
rateneſs of his Councils, rather to his 
Temper, than to his Judgment; and 
perhaps thought that the Pope who 
preſſed all Princes to ſet up Courts of 
Inquiſition for Extitpating of Hereſy; 
was more likely to 2 infallible than 
the Cardinals; and as Princes were re- 
quired by the Fourth, Council in the 
Lateran, to extirpate Hereticks, under 
the Pain of forfeiting their Dominions; 
ſo the Pope had ſet out a Decree this 
Year, by the Advice of all kis Cirdi- 
nals, confirming all Canons againſt He- 
reticks; declaring that ſuch Princes as 
fell into Hereſy, did thereby forfeit all 
their Rights, without any ſpecial Sen- 
rence ; and that any that could, might 


ſeize on their Dominions. The Biſhops 


had alfo this to ſay for their Severities, 
that by the Oath which they took at 
their Conſecrations, they were bound 
to perſecute Hereticks with all their 
Might ; ſo that the Princes of that Re- 
ligion, working on ſower and revenge- 
ful Tempers, 1t was no Wonder that 


| cruel Councils wete more acceptable 


than moderate ones. 


The End of the Third BOOK. 
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5 Of che Settlement of the REFORM AT IO N 


K IVV. 


under Queen EL IZ ABE TH. 


\ UEEN Mary's Death was 
I concealed* for ſome Hours. 

What the ſecret Conſultations 
were upon it is not known; 
but the Iſſue of them appeared about 
Nine o' Clock. Then the Lord Chan- 


3 


ere in their Advice about her Sifter, 


cellor went to the Houſe of Lords, 


and firſt imparted to them the News 
of the Queen's Death; which, as it 
ſtruck the Biſhop with no ſmall Fear, 
ſo thoſe Counſellors who had been ſe- 


did 
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did apprehend ſhe might remeinber it that great Change in her Condition; 
againſt them. Yet they all = oe to,| that whereas ſhe $90. 99 formerly a 
proclaim her Queen; by the Zeal, they | Priſoner in that Place, every Hour in 
expreſſed for her coming to the Crown, | Fear of her Life, ſhe was now raiſed 
intening to balance the Errors they | to ſo. high a Dignity. She ſoon 
had formerly been led to, rather in | cleared all Peoples Apprehenſions as to 
Compliance to tlie late Queen's Reſent- | the Hardſhips the had formerly met 
ments, than out of any ill they bore | with, and | ny ſhe had abſolutely 
herſelf. They ſent fer the Houſe of | forgot from whom ſhe had received 
Commons, and the Lord Chancellor | them, even Benefield himſelf not ex- 
ſignified to them the Queen's Death; | cepted, who had been the chief Inſtru- 
5 he ſaid, would have been a | ment of her Sufferings; but ſhe call'd 
much more ſorrowful Loſs to them if | him always her Jailor, which, though 
they had not ſuch a Succeſſor, that was | ſhe did in a Way of Raillery, yet it 
the next and. indiſputed Heir to the | was ſo ſharp that he avoided coming 
Crown, Elizabeth, of whoſe Right and | any more to Court. EE: 
Title none could make any Queſtion; | SHE preſently - diſpatched Meſſen- 
therefore, they intended to proclaim |-gers. to all the Princes of Chriſtendom, 
her Queen, and deſired their Concur- giving Notice of her Siſter's Death, 
rence, - This was ecchoed with many | and her Succeſſion. She writ in par- 
and long repeated Cries, Go p fave | ticular. to King Philip, a large Ac- 
9 Queen Elizabeth, long and happily | knowledgment of his Kindneſs to her, 
„ ! to whom ſhe held herſelf much bound 
Tre Parliament being declared to be | for his Interpoſing ſo effeRually with her 
diſſolved by the late Queen's Death; Siſter for her Preſervation: She alſo 
the Lords proclaimed Elizabeth | ſent to Edward Karn, that had been | 
Queen, and went into London, where | her e ent at Rome, to give 
it was again done by the Lord Mayor, the Pope the News of her Succeſſion. 
and received every Where with exceſſive The haughty Pope received it in his 
Joy, that there was no Sign of Sor- ordinary Stile, declaring, * That Eng- 
row expreſſed for the Death of Queen | © land was held in Fee of the Apoſto- 
Mary, but what the Prieſts ſhewed; | “ lick See, that ſhe could not ſucceed 
who, in ſo publick and uniyerſal a | © being Illegitimate, nor could he con- 
Joy, were forced to betake themſelyes | © tradi& the Declarations made in the 
to ſecret Groans, ſince they durſt not | * Matter by his Predeceſſors, Clement 
vent them in publick. Never did any | © the VIIth, and Paul the [Id :” He 
before her come to the Throne with {ſo | ſaid it was great Boldneſs in her to aſ- 
many good Wiſhes and Acclamations ; | ſume the Crown without his Conſent : 
which the Horror of the Cruelties, and | For which in Reaſon ſhe deſerved no 
the Reflection of the Diſaſters of the | Favour at his Hands; yet, if ſhe would 
former Reign, drew from the People, | renounce her Pretenſions, and refer 
who now hoped to fee better Times, | herſelf wholly to him, he would ſhew 
ITE Queen was then at Hatfield, | a fatherly Affection to her, and do 
where having received the News of | every thing for her that could conſiſt 
her Siſter's Death, and of her being | with the 1 nt he the 5 N 


proclaimed Queen, ſhe came from | When ſhe heard of this, ſhe was no 

thence to London. On the 19th, at | much concerned at it; for ſhe had writ- 

| Highgate all the Biſhops met her, whom | ten to Karn as ſhe did to her own Mi- 
| ſhe received civilly, except Bonner, on | niſters, and had renewed his Powers, 
= whom ſhe looked as defiled with ſo | upon her firſt coming to the Crown, 
1 much Blood, that ſhe could not think | being unwilling in the Beginning of 
it fit to beſtow any Mark of her Fa- her Reign to provoke any Party againſt 

vour on him. She was received into | her: But hearing how the Pope receiv'd 

the City, with Throngs much greater this Addreſs, ſhe recalled Karn's Pow- 

C than ever ſuch *Occafions uſed to draw} ers, and commanded him to come 
together, and followed with the loud- Home. The Pope on the other Hand 

= _ eſt Shouts of Joy that they could raiſe; required him not to go out of Rome, 
n the lay that ight at the Duke of Nor- but to ſtay and take the Care of an 
4 folk's Houſe in the Charter-Houſe, | Hoſpital, over. which he fer him; 
and che next Day went to the Tower. which it was thought that Karn pro- 
There at her Entry ſhe kneeled down, | cured to himſelf, becauſe he was un— 
and offered up Thanks to Go p for | willing to return into EPS, Wo" 
* e | "+ © hending 


5 _= not willing to 


hending the change of > ins "Ry 
might follow, for he was himſelf zea- 
louſly addicted to the See of Rome. 


As ſoon as Philip heard the News, 


he ordered the Duke of Fera, whom 
he had ſent over in his Name, to com- 
fort the late Queen in her Sickneſs, to 
congratulate the new Queen, and in 
ſecret to propoſe Marriage to her; 
and to aflure her he ſhould procure , 
Diſpenſation from Rome; and at the 
ſame Time he ſent thither to obtain 
it: But the Queen, tho' very ſenſible 
of her Obligation to him, had no Mind 


to the Marriage. It appeared by what 


hath been ſaid in the former Book, and 
by the Sequel of her whole Life, "that 
tho', upon ſome Occafions, when her 
Affairs required it, ſne treated about 
her Marriage, yet ſhe was firmly re- 
ſolved never to marry: Beſides this, 


the ſaw her People were generally averſe 


to any Foreigner, and particularly a 
Spaniard; and ſhe made it the ſteady 
Maxim of her whole Reign, from 
which ſhe never departed, "To rule in 
their Affections as well as over their 
Perſons: Nor did ſhe look on the Pope's 
Diſpenſation as a Thing of any Force, 
to warrant what was otherwiſe forbid- 
den of Gop; and the Relation between 
King Philip and her being the Reverſe 

of that which was between her Father 
and Queen Catharine, it ſeeming to be 
equally unlawful: for one Man to mar- 
ry two Siſters, as it was for one Wo- 
man to be N 1 to two Brothers, 


could juſtify: So. Inclination, Inte reſt, 
and Conſcience all concurred to make 
2 re King Philip's Motion. Jet 
it in Lees ſo full of Eſteem 
and Kindneſs for him, that he ſtill in- 
ſiſted in the Pro ofition, in which ſhe 
1 N undeceive him ſo en- 
= as to put him out of all Hopes, 
whi the Treaty' of Cambray was in 
Dependance, that ſo ſhe might tie him 
more cloſely to her Intereſts. 
Tur French, hearing of Queer ia! 
ry 's Death. and being fle d at Phi- 
lip's Deſign upon the new Queen, ſent 
to Rome, to engage the Pope to deny 


- the Diſpenſation, and to make him de- 
clare the Queen of Scotland to be the 


right Heir to the Crown of England, 
and 80 pretended Queen to be — 
9 83. 
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put The Cardinal of Lotrain pre- 
vailed alſo with the French King, to 
order his Daughter-in-Law to aſſume 
that Title, and to put the Arms of Eng- 
land on all her Furniture. 

BUT now to return to England, 
Queen Elizabeth continued to employ 
ſome of the ſame Counſellors that had 
ſerved Queen Mary; namely, the Earls 
of Arundel, Shrewsbury, Derby, and 
Pembroke, the Lord Clinton, an How⸗ 
ard, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir William 
Petre, Sir John Maſon, Sir Richard 
Sackville, and Dr. Wotton, Dean of 
Canterbury and York. Moſt of theſe 
had complied with all the Changes that 
had been made in Religion, backwards 
and forwards, ſince the latter End of 
King Henry's Reign, and were ſo dex- 
terous at it, that they were ſtill im- 
ployed in every new Revolution. To 
them, who were all Papiſts, the Queen 
added the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Earl of Bedford, Sir Thomas Parre, 
Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Ambroſe Cave, 
Sir Francis Knollys, and Sir William 
Cecil, whom ſhe made Secretary of 
State; ; and ſoon after ſhe ſert for Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, who were all of the 
Re formed Religion. She renewed all 
the Commiſſions to thoſe formerly in- 
truſted, and ordered, that ſuch as were 
impriſoned on the Account of Religion, 
ſhould be fat at Liberty. Alfter this a 
Man that uſed to talk pleaſantly, ſaid 
to her, That he came to ſupplicate in 
| Behalf of ſome Priſoners not yet fet at 
Liberty: She asked who they were? 


| He ſaid, They were Matthew, Mark, 
2 Luke, and John, that were ſtill ſhut 


up, for the Teople longed much to fee 


them Abroad. She anſwered him as 
whith agus the pf df char 


pledſantly, ſhe* would firſt talk with 
themſelves, "and fee whether they de- 
ſired to. de ſet at Liberty, as te: re- 
queſted n | 
Now the two 'great Things nder 
Conſultation: were Religion and Peace. 
For the former ſome were appointed to 
conlider how it was to be reformed. 
Beal, à Clerk of the Council, gave 
Advice to Cecil, that the Parliaments 
under Queen Mary: ſhould be declar'd 


void; the firſt being under a. Force (as 


was' before related) and the Title of 
Supream Head being left out in the 
Summons to the next Parliament, before 
it was taken away by Law; from 
whenee he inferred that both theſe 
were not lawfully held or duly ſum- 
moned; and this being made out, the 
| Laws of King Edward were ſtill in 
Rrrer Porce; 
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Th Raporiation: 4 the_ 


Faxes but hs was laid afide 28 tog leauned and judiciens Man has written 


high and violent a Mp of Pracceding, 
hace the annulling of Parliaments ugen 
littl Errors in Writs, or ſome: particu» | a 
lar Diforders, was a Precedent of bach 
Conſequence, that te have proceeded. 
in ſuch a Manner, wauld have unhing d 
all the Government and Security. of 
the. Nation. More moderate: Courſes 
Were thought on. The Queen had been 
ed ug from her Infancy with a 
rred of the Pa gey, and a Love to the 
Reformation : But yet as her firſt Im- 
preſſigns in her Father's Reign were in 
Favour of ſych.old Rites as he had Rill 
etained; ſo in her own Nature ſhe 
red Stake, and ſowe nene in 
Religion, as, well as in every thing elſe ; 
She Grade that in her Brother's 
| Reign they had ſtript it too much of 
external Ornaments, and had made their 
Doctrine too narrow in ſome Points; 


9 ſhe intended to have ſame | 


" hings» e LY more general 
Terms, that, fo . all Parties might be | 
comprehended by them. She inclined 
70 keep. up, Images in the C Churches, | 
and to have the Manner of Chrilts | 
Preſence in the Sacrament left in. ſome | 
general Wards that thoſe, who; believed | 
the Corporal Preſence might not he 

| driven, away from the. Chu xch by tog 
nice. an, Explanation a it, Nox 
he like. the 

be thought it impoxted; too. great. a | 
'ower, Een came tog near that Authos | 
CUM ch dane, had oven che 


5 


Ha- | of this Reign, Dr 


did | lay: hold, of 
tle. of Supream Headz the N 


roch by The g er, own private Mar 


the Hiſtery of this Queen's Reign, 
with that Fidelity and Care, in ſo good 

a Stile, and with ſo wuch Judgment. 
that it ig without Queſtion the beſt 
Part of our Engliſh Hiſtory; but he 
e often ay, that he had left ma- 
ny T Wogs. to thoſe who ſhould under- 
take the Hiſtory of the Church; there- 
fore in the Account ef the Beginnings 
Dr. Burnet lays he ſhall 
in all Things follow him, with the 
Credit that is due to ſo extraordinary 
a Writer; ſo having met with ſome 
Things which he did not know, or 
thaught not neceſſary in ſo ſuceinct a 
Hiſtory to enlarge on, he ſhalt not be 
afraid to write after him, though the 
Eſteem he is juſtly in, may make it 
ſeem ſuperfluous to bo, over theſe Mat. 
ters an; more. 

Ir ſeemed neceſſary for the Queen to 
do nothing before a Parliament was 
called; for only from that Aſſembly 
could the AF:dions of the People be 
certainly gathered. The next hing 

the had to de, was to balance the Dan- 
gers that threatned her both from 


| 


| Abroad-and at Home. The Pope would 


certainly excommunicate and depoſe 
her, ang Aan up all Chriſtian Princes 
againſt her; The Ring of France would 
any Opportunity to embrojl 
ation; and by the Aſſiſtanoe of 
Fcotland anch of — Iriſn, might per- 
haps raiſe Troubles in her Deminions. 
Thoſe. that were, in Power in Queen 
8 Time; and remained | firm to 


18 hts: Wha ee nothing the old Superſtition would be diſcon- 

Jug e Power, great, in, 190) tente, at ige Reformation; of Religion. 

| 8 A muff 8 5 man and, W a een. 
„ers 15 Reign, | cel ies, th. 

h OE e he lion Won | tak M — dy the) Diſton- 

core tent the; People wieuld be in en that 

der yes t . Mie 1 he liek Account, to mnffame them; thoſa 

that the. * had 12 e er whq;would be: dilatiafyid.. at: the Re- 

| IEPA oh. wg of. ſomg of che old Veen is 

| kh don the den Hand: diſparage 


+ Jem per ty in| 
She F GE | 


12 aging omg. 1h ky __ 
| 0 {af e to follow and. imitate 
ealy Steps. 8 

Wo RE Was 3 long Conſultation 
1 e Method, of the Changes | 
ſhe; ſhouſd make; the - Subſtance. of | 


e hole Clergy have concurred, | 


he On ges that ſhould be made, and 
ale he Religion a (dad Papiſiry and 
1 alienate many of, the moſt -Zealous | 
am it, To remedy: all theſe Things. 
it was prgpoſech ton make Peade with 
Ense ta cheriſh thoſe in that 
Kipzdgm, that deſired the: Reformation. 
Iba Curſe cand. Practices of Rome wers 
not much to; be feared. In Scotland 
| thoſe, uſt; be entouraged: who deſired 
the lige Change in Religion; and a 
little Money among the Heads of the 


— 
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wack pd in. e Hen 
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Families in Ireland, would: en a great | 
Way. 


n ENG LAND 


Way: And for thoſe that had born 
Rule throughout England; they were 
not to be ſoon truſted or employed, up- 
on Pretence of Turning; but thoſe 
who were known to be well affected in 
Religion, and the Queen's Perſon, were 
to be fought after and encouraged. 
The Biſhops were generally hated by 
the Nation: It would be eaſy to draw 
them within the Statute of Præmunire; 
and upon their falling into it, they 
muſt be kept under it, till they re - 
nounced the Pope and conſented to the 
Alterations that ſhould be made. The 
Commiſſioners of the Peace, and for 
the Militia, were to be carefully re 

viewed, and ſuch were to be I 
them, as would be firm' to the Queen's 
Intereſts. ' When the Changes ſhould 
be made, ſome ſevere Puaiſhments 
would make the reſt more readily ſub- 
mit. Great Care was to had of the 
Univerſities, and other publick Schools, 


| | os Eaton. and Wincheſder, that the 


next Generation might be betimes ſea- 
foned | with the Love and Knowledge of 
Religion. Some learned Men, as Bill, 
Parker, May, 
dal, Pilkington, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
were to be ordered to meet and conſi. 
der of the Book of Service. In the 
mean while the People were to be re. 
ſtrained from Innovating without Au: 
thority; and the Queen, to give ſome 
Hape of a Reformation, might appoint 
the Communion to be given in both 
Kinds: The Perſons chat: were thought 
fit to be truſted with tlie Secret of the 
Conſultations, were the Marquis of 
Northampton, the Earls af Bed fort: 
and Pembroke, and the Lord John 
Gyn. The Place) that was thought 


maſt convettjent.” for the Divines: to 


meet in Wag, Sir Thomas Smiths 
Houſe ini Channor Row. where an Al. 
lawance was rd be giver for chai Er 
terta ment 1 0 
As ſdomas the News! af the: Queens 
coming to the Crown was known: be 
yond! Sea, all: thaſe who had! fled: thi- 
tler fon Shelter did retumn into Eng 
land; and thoſe who had lived in Cor: 
ners; during; the late Perſecutibn; now 
appeared wh no {mall Aſſurance; and 
theſe, chaving | Notice of the Queens 
latentions eanid not contain them 
ſelves,” but in man) Places begun: tb 


make: Change, to ſet up King: Edward's 
Service, to pull down and to 
affront the Prieſts-. Upon "this che 


E Queen, to make ſqame D hy uf her 
own n lnclſnations; gave Qrtlers: that the | 


" 


Cox, Whitehead, Grin- 


the 9th:of: December, to come 


3 1 l 
Goſpels and Epiſtles, and the Lord's 
Prayer, the Apoſtles Creed, and the 
Ten Comitandinents, ſhould. 'be read in 


Engliſh, and that the Litany ſhould be 


alſo uſed in Engliſh; and ſhe forbad 
the Prieſts to elevate the Hoſt at Maſs: 
Having done this, on the 24th of De- 
cember ſhe ſet out a Preclamation 
againſt all Innovations, requiring het 


Subjects to uſe no other Forms of Wor- 


ſhip than thoſe ſhe had in her Chapel, 
lt it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed by 
the Parliament, which ſhe had fum- 
moned to meet on the 22d of January. 
The Writs were iſſued out by Bacon, 


- | into whoſe Hands ſhe had delivered the 


Great Seal. On the 5th of December, 


ſhe performed her Siſter's Funeral Rites 


with great Magnificence at Weſtminſter, 
The Biſhop of Wincheſter being a 


pointed to preach the Sermon, did fo 


mightily extoll her and her Govern- 
ment, and ſo ſeverely | taxed the Dif- 
orders which he thought the Innova- 
tions were guilty of, not without Re- 
flections on the Queen, that he was 
thereupon confined! to his I * till 


the Parliament niet. 
ONE of the chf Thing '5 bade 


| Confultition, was to provide ns, Fine fit 


to be put into the Sees that were-now 
vacant,” or that might fall to be ſo af- 
ter wards, if tlie Biſhdp $ ſhould continue 
intractabſe. Thoſe 6 ak vacant, were 
the Sees of Canterbury, Hereford, Bri- 
__ and Bangor; and in the Begin | 
ning of the next Vear the Biſhops of 
Norwich; and: Gloceſter died ; ſo that, 
28 Cambden has it, there were but 14 
Biſnops living when the Parliament met. 
It was of great! 
able 'to> ſerve in theſe. Imployments; 
chiefhy: in tlie See af Canterbury ; for 
this; Dr. Parker was ſoon thonghe ors 
Wihether:others had: the Offer ob it be 
fore him;or not, is uncertain; but he 
was writ to by Sir Nicholas Bacon, on 
up! to 
London; and afterwards: om the zoth 
of. December, by din William Cecil; 
and again by Sir Nicholas, Bacon, on 
the Ath of Nanu He undetſtobd, 
that it was for fone; high Pteferment 
and beingta Nam of an Humble Temper, 


diſtruſtfub af himſelf); xhat loved Privas 


cy, and was much *difibled bySibk- 


neſs; he: declined: coming} up all he 


could: Hb begged- n me be 


thought of: for any: pablick Ioplo 


ment ; but that ſome Prebend might 0 
aſſigned] iw, where he might: be free,; 


bouli frone Cate am as os | 
the 


mportande-to:find Meh 
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the Infirmities, which he had contract- 
ed by his flying about in the Nights in 
Queen Mary's Time, had diſabled him 
from a more publick Station. That to 
which he Ones; ſhews how mode- 


— x 


rate his Deſires were; for he profeſs'd an 
Imploy ment of twenty Nobles a Year, 
would be more acceptable to him than 


one of two hundred Pounds. He had 


been Chaplain to Queen Anne Bullein, 
and had received a ſpecial Charge from 


her, a little before ſne died, to look 


well to the Inſtruction of her Daugh- 
ter in the Principles of the Chriſtian 


Religion; and now the Queen had a 
grateful Remembrance of thoſe Services. 


This, joined with the high Eſteem that 


Sir Nicholas Bacon had of him, ſoon. 


made her reſolve to raiſe him to that 


great Dignity :- And ſince ſuch high 


Preferments are generally, if..not gree- 


dily ſought after, yet very willingly 
_ undertaken by moſt Men; it will be 


no unfit Thing to lay open a modern 


Precedent, which indeed favours more 


of the antient than the latter Times; 
for then in Stead of that Ambitus, 

which has given ſuch Offence to the 
World in the latter Ages, it was or- 


dinary for Men to fly from the Offer. 


of great Preferments. Some run away 


when they underſtood they were to be 


ordained, or had been elected to great 


Sees, and fled to a Wilderneſs. This 
ſhewed they had a great Senſe of the 


Care of Souls, and were more appre- 


. henſive of that mig 


hty Charge, than 


dieeſirous to raiſe or enrich themſelves or 


their Families. It has been ſnhewed 


before, that Cranmer was very -unwil- 


lngly engaged in the See of Canter- 


* PR 


bury; and now, he that ſucceeded him 
in that See with the ſame Defigns, was 


I I 


drawn into it with ſuch! Unwillingneſs, 
that it was almoſt a whole Lear before 


. he could: be prevailed upon to accept 
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x the Beginning of the next Lear, 


o 


the Queen having found that Heath, 


fore taken the Seals from Him, and put 


Archbiſhop of York; then Lord Chan- 


cellor, would mer go along with her, 


Father and Brother; and having there- 


them into Sir Nicholas Bacon's Hand. 


did now by Patent create him Lord 
Keeper. Formerly thoſe that were 


Keepers of the Seal, had no Dig- this 
nity nor Authority annexed; to their a ſtrange Art of inſinuating herfelf by 
Office; they did not hear Cauſes, nor | ſuch Ways, into the Affections of her 


preſide in the Houſe of Lords, but 00 
were only to put the Seals to ſuch | trical in it, but it wrought her End, 


to return the Reſpect 


The RBrOAT TON of the 


| Writs or Patents as went in Courſe, 
and ſo it was only put in the Hands of 
2 Keeper, but for ſome ſhort Interval. 
But now, Bacon was the firſt Lord 
Keeper that had all rhe Dignity and 
Authority of the Lord Chancellor con- 
| ferred on him; and his not being rais d 
to that high Title, perhaps flowed from 
his own Modeſty; for as' he was one 
of the moſt learned, moſt pious, and 
wiſeſt Men of the Nation, ſo he re- 
tained, in all his Greatneſs, a Modeſty 
equal to what the antient Greeks and 
Romans had carried with them to their 
' higheſt Advancement. He was Father 
to the great Sir Francis Bacon, Viſ- 
count St. Alban's, and Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, that will be always 
eſteemed one of the greateſt Glories of 
the Engliſh. Nation. | 
THE Queen was now to be crown'd, 
and having gone on the 12th of Janu- 
ary to the Tower, ſhe returned from 
thence in State on the 13th.” As ſhe 
went into her Chariot, ſhe lifted up 
her Eyes to Heaven, and blefs'd Gon 
that had preſerved her to ſee that joy- 
ful Day, and that had faved her as 
he did his Prophet Daniel out of the 
Mouth of the Lions. She acknowleds- 
ed her Deliverance was only from him, 
to whom ſhe offered up the Praiſe of 
it. She: paſſed 'thro* London in great 
Triumph; and having obſerved that 
her Siſter, by the Sullenneſs of her 
Behaviour to the People, had much loſt 
their Affections; therefore ſhe always 
uſed as the paſa d through Crowds,' but 
mort [eſpecially this Day, to look out 
of her Coach cheerfully on them, and 
ſpets they paid her 
with great Sweetneſs in her Looks; 
commonly ſaying, Gop bleſs you, my 
People; which affected them much. 


| But nothing pleaſed the City more 


than her Behaviour as ſne went under 
one of the Triumphal Arches: There 
was a rich Bible let down to her, as 
from Heaven, by a Child, repreſenting 
Truth; ſhe with great Reverence kiſſed 
both her Hands, and receiving it, kiſs'd 
it, and laid it next her Heart; and 
profeſſed ſhe | was better pleaſed with 
that Preſent, than with all the other 
Magnificences that had been that 
Day made her by the City. This 
drew Tears of Joy from the Specta- 
tors Eyes: And indeed this Queen had 


People. Some ſaid ſhe was too Thea- 


ſince 


— 


fince by theſe little Things in her De- 
portment ſhe gained more on their Af. 
fections, than other Princes have been 
able to do by more Zeal and ſignificant 
Arts of Grace and Favour. The Day 
following ſhe was crowned at Weſtmin- 
ſter, by Oglethorp, Biſhop of Carliſle, 


all the other Biſhops refuſing to aſſiſt at 


that Solemnity. He, and the reſt of 
that Order, perceived that ſhe would 
change the jth then eſtabliſhed, 
and looked on the Alterations ſhe had 
already made as Pledges of more to fol- 
low); and obſerved; by the Favour that 
Cecil and Bacon had with her, that ſhe 
would return to what had been ſet up 
by her Brother. They had already 
turned fo often, that they were aſhamed 
to be turning at every 
Tonftall, and Thirleby had complied 
in King Edward's Time, as well as in 
King Henry's; and tho Thirleby had 
continued in Credit and Favour with 


them to the laſt, yet he had been one, 
olf thoſe who had gone to Rome, where 


he made ſuch publick Profeſſions of his 


Reſpect to the Apoſtolick See; and he 


had alſo aſſiſted at the Degradation and 
Commendation of Cranmer; ſo that he 
_ thought it indecent for him to return 

to that Way any more: Therefore he, 
with all the _ reſolved to adhere to 


what they had ſet up in Queen Mary's 


Time. There were two of King Ed- 
ward's Biſhops yet alive, who were 
come into England, yet the Queen 
choſe rather to be conſecreated by a Bi- 
ſhop actually in Office, and according 
to the old Rites, which none but 
thorp could be perſuaded to do. After 
that ſhe gave a General Pardon accord 
ing to the common Form. 
ON the 23d of January, being the 
Day to which the Parliament was ſum- 
moned, it was opened with a long 
Speech of the Lord Bacon's, in which 
he laid before them the diſtracted State 
of the Nation, both in Matters of Re- 
ligion, and the other Miſeries that the 
Wars and late Calamities had brought 
upon them: All which he recommended 
to their Care. For Religion, the Queen 
deſired they would conſider of it with- 
out Heat or partial Affection, or uſing 


any reproachful Term of Papiſt or He- 


retick; and that they would avoid the 


Extreams of Idolatry and Superſtition 


on the one Hand, and Contempt and Ir- 
religion on the other, and that rhe 


would examine Matters without Sophi- 


ſtical Niceties, or too ſubtil Specula- 
tips, and endeavour to ſettle Things 
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ſo as might bring the People to an Uni- 


As for the State of the Nation, he ſhew- 
ed the Queen's great Unwillingneſs to 
lay new Impoſitions on them: Upon 
which he run out largely in her Com- 


more effectually than the advancing their 


fections. He laid open the Loſs of Ca- 
lais, with great Reflections on thoſe 


ment; yet ſpoke of it as a Thing which 


cover; and laid before them the Charge 


fully offer. 1 

ON of the firſt. Things that the 
Commons conſidered, was, Whether 
the Want of the Title of Supream Head, 
which the Queen had not yet aſſumed, 
was a Nullity in the Summons for this 
and other Parliaments. in which it had 
been omitted; but after this had been 


be no Nullity; for the Annulling of a 
Parliament, except it had been under a 
Force, or for ſome other Error in the 


Conſequence. 


BU r leavi 
Weſtminſter, Dr. Burnet now gives an 
Account of the Treaty of Peace at 
Cambray. That at which Things ſtuck 
moſt, was the rendering of Calais again 
to the Engliſh, which the French did 
poſitively refuſe to do. For a great 
while 


would make Peace on no other Terms; 
ſince as he was bound in Point of Ho- 


in the War only on his Account, re- 
ſtored to the Condition they were in at 
the 
made him deſire that they might be 
Maſters of that Place, by which, it be- 
ing ſo near them, they could have the 
Conveniency of ſending over Forces to 
give a Diverſion to the French at any 
Time thereafter, as their Alliances with 
him ſhould require. But when Philip 


* 


with the Queen, and perceived that 
ſhe was making Alterations in Reli- 
gion, he grew lefs careful of her Inte- 
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formity and Cordial Agreement in them. 


mendation, giving them Aſſurance that 
there was nothing ſhe would endeavour 


Poſterity, and the preſerving their Af-- 


who had been formerly in the Govern- 
they could not at that Time hope to re- 
the Government muſt be at, and the Ne- 
ceſities the Queen was in; adding in her 


Name, that ſhe would deſire no Sup- 
ply, but what they did freely and cheer- 


conſidered ſome Days, it was judged to 


Conſtitution, was a Thing of dangerous 


ng the Conſultations at 


hilip demanded it with fo 
much Earneſtneſs, that he declared he 


nour to ſee! the Engliſh, who engaged 


Beginning of it: So his Intereſt - 


ſaw there was no Hope of a Marriage 


reſts, and ſecretly agreed a Peace with 
| the French; but that he might have 
. dſome 


33 
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be Rovonmariox of the 


ſome Colour to excuſe hityfelf for aban- 


dofiing her, he told her Ambaſſador, 
that the French had offered him full 


Satisfaction in all his own Concerns; 


A peace THE Queen and her Council ſaw 
with . - ok . 3 | 
France it was impoſſible for her to carry 


ſo that the Peace was hindered only 
by the Confideration of Calais; and 
therefore, unleſs the Engliſh would en- 
ter into a League with him, for keep- 


* 


ing up the War fix Years longer, he 
muſt ſubmit to the Neceſſity of his Af. 
fairs. The Queen perceiving that ſhe 


was to expect no wore Alliſtance from 


the Spamard, who was ſo much enga- 
ged to the old Superſtition, that he 
would enter into no ſtrict League with 
any whom he accounted an Heretick, 
was willing to liſten to the Meſſages 


that were ſent her from France, by 


the Conſtable and others, inducing her 
to agree to a Peace, She, on the other 


Hand, complained that the Queen of 
Scotland, and her Husband in her 
Right, had aſſumed the Title and Arms 
of England: It was anſwered, That 
was done as the youriger Brothers in 
Germany carried the Title of the 


great Families from whence they were 
deſcended; and for Titles, the Queen 
of England had little Reaſon to quar- 


rel about that, ſince ſhe carried the 
Title, and gave the Arms of France. 


on the War with France alone. The 
laying heavy Impoſitions on her Subſects 


in the Beginning of her Reign, might 
render her very ungrateful to the Na- 


tion, who loved not to be charged with 
many Subſidies; and when the War 


ſhould produce nothing but ſome Waſtes 
on the French Coaſts, which was all 
that could be expected, ſince it was 
unreaſonable to look for the Recovery 


of Calais, it might turn all the Joy 


they were now in, at her coming fo 


the Crown, irito as general a! Diſcon- 
tent. It was the Ruin of the Duke of 


' Somerſet that he had engaged in a War 


in the Beginning of King Edward's 
Reign, when he was making Changes 
in Religion at Home; therefore it was 
neceſſary to yield to the Neceſſity of 
the Time, eſpecially fince the Loſs of 
Calais was no Reproach to the Queen; 


but on her Siſter; ſo it was reſolved | 
on to make a general Peace, that being 
at quiet with their Neighbours, they 


might with the leſs Danger apply 'them- 
in England, both in Religion, and the 


Civil Government. At Length a Peace | ge in 
was made on theſe Terms, That there | ters of Religion, was that for the Re- 
e 7 = OO FE. 6 | | 


ſhould: be free Commerce between the - 
Kingdoms of England, Franee, and 
Scotland: The French ſhould keep Ca- 
lais for eight Years, and at the End of 
that Time ſhould deliver it to the Eng- 
liſh; and if it were not then delivered, 
they ſhould pay to the Englifh 3000 
Crowns, for which they ſhould - give 
good Security, by Merchants that lived 
in other Parts, and give Hoſtages till 
the Security was given; but if during 
theſe Years the Queen made War on 
France or Scotland, ſhe was to loſe her 
Right to that Town; or if the French 
or Scots made War on her, Calais ſhould 
be preſently reſtored; to which ſhe was 
ſtill to reſerve her Right: Aymouth in 
Scotland was to be raiſed, and a Com- 
miſſion was to be fent down to ſome 
of both Kingdoms, to agree all leſs Dif- 
ferences. On theſe Terms a Peace was 
made and proclaimed between thoſe 
Crowns; to which many of the Eng- 
liſh, that did not apprehend what the 
Charge of a War for the regaining of 
Calais would have atnounted to, were 
ſo averſe,” thinking it highly diſhonout- 
able, that they, whoſe Anceſtors had 
made ſuch Conqueſts in France, ſhould 
be now beaten out of the only Re- 
mainder that they had en the Conti- 
nent; and thus make a Peace by which 
it was in Effect parted with for ever. 


| For all theſe Conditions about reſtoring. 


it were underſtood to be only for pal- 
lating ſo inglorious a Buſineſs. But the 
Reformed caſt the Blame of this on 
the Papiſts, and ſome moved, that all 
the late Queen's Council ſhould be 
queſtioned for their Mifgovernment in 
that Particular; for it was thought no- 
thing would make them fo odious to 
the Nation, as the charging that on 
them. They, on the other Hand, did 
caſt the Blame on the Lord Went - 
worth, that had been Governor of Ca- 
lais, and was now profeſſedly one of 
the Reformed, and had been very gen- 
tle to thoſe of that Perſuaſion during 
his Government. But he put himſelf 
on a Trial by his Peers, which he un- 
derwent on the 22d of April, and 
there did ſo clear himſelf, that he 
was by the Judgment of the Peers ac- 
ae. 16 35D; ee 
TEE Queen's Government being 
thus quieted Abroad, ſhe was thereby 
at more leiſure to do Things at Home. 
The Firſt Bill that was put into the 
Houſe of Lords to try their Affections 
and Diſpofition to a Change in the Mat- 


ſtitution 


to the Crown; It was agreed to bythe 


Lords, on the qth of February, ha- 


ving been put in on the 3oth of Janua- 


| "ry, and was the firſt Bill that was read. 
"= The Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhops of 
| London, Worceſter, Landaff, Litch- 


field, Exeter, Cheſter, and Carliſle pro- 
teſted againſt it. Theſe were all of 


| that Order that were of the Seſſion, 


except the Biſhops of Wincheſter, Lin- 
coln, Ely, and the Abbot of Weſtmin- 


ſter, who it ſeems were occaſionally 


abſent. On the 6th of February it was 


ſent down to the Commons, to which 
they readily agreed; and ſo it had the 


Royal Aſſent. By it, not only the 


Tenths and Firſt-Fruits were again re- 
ſtored to the Crown, but alſo all im- 
propriated Benefices which had been 
furrendered up by Queen Mary. 
Bur the Commons, reflecting on 
| had been. 
lately involved by Queen Mary's Mar- 
riage, had much Debate about an Ad- 


the Miſeries in which they 


dreſs to the Queen to induce her to 


marry. On the ath of February it was 


argued in the Houſe of Commons ; 
and on the 6th, the Speaker, with the 
Privy-Counſellors of the Houſe, and 30 
Members more, were ſent with their 
Deſires to the Queen. They expreſſed 


the Affections of the Nation to her, 


and ſaid,” That if they could hope ſhe 
might be immortal they would reſt ſa- 
tisfied; but that 5 

nation, they earneſtly beſought her to 
chooſe ſuch a Husband as might make 


the Bleſſing of Gop bring much Iſſue, 
as might reign after her Death, which 
they prayed Gop might be very late. 
She faid, She looked on that as an Ex- 
preſſion both of their Affection and Re- 
80 ſince they had neither limited 

Time nor Place. She declared that 
ſne had hitherto lived in a ſingle State 
with great Satisfaction; and had nei- 
ther entertained ſome honourable Pro- 

_ poſitions, which the Lord Treafurer 
knew, had been made to her in her 
Brother's Time, nor had been moved 
by the Fears of Death that ſhe was in, 
while ſhe was under her Siſter's Dif- 
pleaſure, (of which the would ſay lit. 
_ tle; for tho ſhe knew, or might juſt. 
ly ſuſpect, by whoſe Means it was, yet 
ſhe would not utter it, nor would the 
charge it on the Dead, or caft the 
Burthens of it wholly on her Siſter:) 
But fhe affured them, If ever ſhe mar 


fication of the Tenths and Firſt- Fruits 


a vain Imagi- 


the Nation and herſelf happy; and by | 


her 


died ſhe would make ſuch a Choice as | 


mould be to her Satisfaction and Good 
of her People: She did not know 
what Credit ſnhe might yet have with 
them; but ſhe knew well, ſhe deſerved 
to have it, for ſhe was reſolved never 
to deceive, them; her People were to 
her inſtead of Children; and ſhe rec- 
koned herfelf married to them, by her 
Coronation: They would not want a 
Succeſlor when ſhe died; and for het 
Part, ſhe ſhould be well contented that 
the Marble ſhould tell Proſperity; 
HERE LIESA QUEEN, THAT 
REIGNED SO LONG, AND LI v' 
AND DIED A VIRGIN : She took 
their Addreſs in good Part, and deſired 
them to carry back her hearty Thanks 
o the Care the Commons had of 
er. | | ; 

THE Journals of the Houſe of 

Lords are imperfe&, ſo that we find 


nothing in them of this Matter; yet it 


appears that they likewiſe had it before 
them; for the Journals of the Houſe of 
Commons have it inarked, That on the 
th of February, there was a Meſſage 
ſent from the Lords, deſiring that a 


Committee of 30 Commoners might 


meet with, twelve Lords, to conſider 
what ſhould be the Authority of the 
Perſon whom the Queen ſhould marry, 
The Committee was appoined to treat 
concerning it, but it ſeems the Queen 


deſired them to turn to other Things 


that were more preſſing; for there is 
nothing to be found, atter this, entered 
in the Journals of this Parliament con- 
cerning it. 

ON the gth of February the Lords 
paſt a Bill for the Recognizing of the 
Queen's Title to the Crown. It had 


been confidered, whetlier as Queen 


Mary had procured a former Repeal of 
other's Divorce, and of the Acta 
that paſſed upon it, declaring her Illegi- 
timate, the like ſhould be done now. 
The Lord Keeper faid, The Crown 
purged all Defects, and it was needleſs 
to look back to a Thing which would 
at leaſt caſt a Reproach on her Father: 
The Enquiring into fuch Things too 
anxiouſly, would rather prejudice than 
advance her Title, So he adviſed, that 


there ſhould be an AR paſſed in gene. 


ral Words aſſerting the Lawfulneſs of 
her Deſcent, | and her Right to the 
Crown, rather than any. ſpecial Repeal. 
Queen Mary.. and her Council were 
careleſs of King Henry's Honour; but 
it became her rather to conceal than 
expoſe his Weakneſs. This being 
thought both wiſe and pious 8 
| tne 
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the Act was conceived in genera] 
Words, That: they did aſſuredly be- 
lieve and declare, that by the Laws of 
Gov and of the Realm ſhe was their 


_ lawful Queen, and that ſhe was right- 


ly, lineally, and ' lawfully deſcended 
from the Royal Blood, and that the 
Crown did, without all Doubt or Am- 
biguity, belong to her, and the Heirs 
to be lawfully begotten of her Body af- 
ter her , and that they, as repreſenting 
the three Eſtates of the Realm, did de- 
_ chare and aſſert her Title, which they 
would defend with their Lives and 
Fortunes. This was thought tobe very 
wiſe Counſel; for if they had gone to 
repeal the Sentence of Divorce, which 


paſſed upon her Mother's Acknowledg- | 


ing a Precontract, they muſt have ſet 
forth the Force that was on her, when 
ſhe made the Confeſſion, and that, as 
it was a great Diſhonour to her Father, 
ſo it would have raiſed Diſcourſes like- 
wiſe to her Mother's Prejudice, which 
\ muſt have rather weakened than 


merly obſerved.” This ſeems to be the 
true Reaſon why in all her Reign there 
was no Apology printed for her Mo- 
ther. There was another Act paſſed 
for the reſtoring of her in Blood to her 
Mother, by which ſhe was qualified as 
a private Subject, to ſucceed, either to 
her Grand- father's Eſtate, or to any 
others by that Blood. , 
Bur for the Matters of Religion, 
the Commons began; and on the 15th 
of February, brought in a Bill for the 
Engliſh, Service, and concerning the 
Miniſters of the Church. On the 21ſt 
a Bill was read for annexing the Supre- 


macy to the Crown again; and on the | 


17th of March another Bill was brought 
in confirming the Laws made about Re- 
ligion in King Edward's Time; and on 
the 21ſt another was brought in, That 
the Queen ſhould have the Nomination 
of the Biſhops, as it had been in King 


Edward's Time. The Bill for the Su- 


premacy was paſſed by the Lords on 
the 18th of March; the Archbiſhop of 


Toork, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Viſ- 
count Montacute, and the Biſhops of 


London; Wincheſter, Worceſter, Lan- 
daff, Coventry, Litchfield, Exeter, 
Cheſter, | Carliſle, and the Abbot of 


the Commons annexed many other Bills 
to it, as that about the Queen's making 


Biſhops, not according to the Act made 


in King Edward's Time, but by the 


1 


to the contrary, are repeale 


but what had been already 
by the Authority of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, or by 
Weſtminſter, diſſenting: But afterwards | 


other Points, not ſo decided, were to 


old Way of Elections, as it was Enacted 


in tke 25th Year of her Father's Reign, 


with ſeveral Proviſo's; which paſſed in 


the Houſe of Lords with the ſame Diſ. 
ſent. 


By it all the Acts paſſed in the 
Reign of King Henry for aboliſhing of 
the Pope's Power, are again revived 3 
and the Acts iu Queen «x fy Time, 

» There 


was alſo a Repeal of the Act made by 
her for proceeding againſt Hereticks. 
They revived the Act made in the firſt 


Parliament of King Edward, againſt 


thoſe that ſpoke irreverently of the $a- 


crament, and againſt private Maſſes, - 
and for Communion in both Kinds; 


and declared the Authority of Viſiting, 


Correcting, and Reforming all Things 
in the Church, to be for ever annexed 
to the Crown, which the Queen and 


her Succeſſors might, by her Letters 


Patents, depute to any Perſons to ex- 


erciſe in her Name. All Biſhops and 
other Ecoleſiaſtical Perſons, and all in 
| ned than | any civil Imployment were required to 
ſtrengthened her Title, as has been for- | ſwear that they acknowledged the 


Queen to be the Supream Governor 


in all Cauſes, as well Eccleſiaſtical as 


' Temporal within her Dominions ; that 


they renounced all Foreign Power and 


Juriſdiction; and ſhould bear the Queen 
Faith and true Allegiance : Whoſoever 
ſhould refuſe to ſwear it, was to for- 
| feit any Office he had, either in Church 


or State; and to be from thenceforth 
diſabled to hold any Imployment during 
Life. And if within a Month after 


the Seſſion of Parliament, any ſhould, 


either by Diſcourſe or in Writting, ſet 
forth the Authority of any Foreign 
Power, or do any thing for the Ad- 
vancement of it, they were to forfeit 


all their Goods and Chattels; and if 


they had not Goods to the Value of 
20 l. they were to be impriſoned a 
whole Year; and for the ſecond Of- 
fence they were to incur the Pains of a 
Præmunire; and the third Offence in 
that Kind was made Treaſon. - To this 
a Proviſo was added, That ſuch Perſons 


as ſhould be commiſſioned by the Queen 


to reform and order Eccleſiaſtical Mat- 
ters ſhould judge nothing to P Hereſy 
ſo judged, 


the firſt Four General 
Councils, or by any other General 


Council in which ſuch Doctrines were 


declared to be Hereſies by the expreſs 
and plain Words of Scripture : All 


be 
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be judy ged by the Parliament with the fore, that it ſeems, he thought it more 
| Ang wf the Clergy in their Convo- | decent to be abſent, than either to con- 
cation, ſent to it, or to oppoſe 3 it. 
Ats AQ was in many Things | THE Power that was added for the The Bo , 


ſhort of the Authority that King Hen- Queen' 8 Commiſſionating ſome to exe- he His, 
ry had claimed, and the Severity of cute her Supremacy, gave the Riſe to Commit 


the Laws he had made. The Title of | that Coutt, which was commonly call- Cen. 


Supream Head was left out of the 
' Oath : This was done to mitigate the | 
Oppoſition of the Popiſh Party; but 
beſides, the Queen herfelf had a Scru- 
ple about it, which was put in her 
Head by one Lever, a famous Preach- 
er among thoſe of the Reformation, of 
which Sands, afterwards Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, complained to Parker in a Let- 


ter. -There was no other Puniſhment 


inflicted on thoſe who denied the 
Queen's Supremacy, but the Loſs of 
their Goods; and ſuch as refuſed to 
take the Oath in King Henry's Time 
brought them into a Præmunire, and 
to deny the Supremacy. was Treafon : 


Speeches in the Houſe of Lords. Dr. 
Burnet ſays he had ſeen a Speech of 
this Kind that was ſaid to 55 been 
made by Archbiſhop Heath; but it 
muſt be a Forgery put out in his Name ; 

for he is made to ſpeak of the Supre- 
macy as a new and unheard-of Thing, 
which he, who had ſworn it ſo often, in 


King Henry? s and King Edward's Times, | 


could not have the Pace to ſay. The 
reſt of the Biſhops oppoſed it, the ra- 
ther becauſe they had lately declared 
ſo high for the Pope, that it had been 
very indecent for them to have revolted 
ſo ſoon. The Biſhop of Dureſme came 
not to this Parliament. There were 
ſome Hopes of gaining him to concur in 
the Reformation; for in the Warrant 
the Queen afterwards gave to ſome for 
Conſecrating the new Biſhops, he is; beſt 
named. He had been offended with 
the Cruchies of the late Reign; and 
though the Reſentments he had of his ill 
Uſage in the End of King Edward's 
Time, had made him at firſt concur 
more heartily to the -Reſtoring of Po- 
ery z yt; he ſoon fell off, and declar d 
is:Diflike of t. oſe violent Caurſes; 
3 * neither did he, nor Heath, bring 
any into Trouble within, their Diocef 
upon the Account of Religion; tho 4 
is hardly credible that there was n 
Occaſion for their being ſevere, if the 
had been .otherwiſe.inclined. to it. The 
Biſhop of Ely, was alſo abſent at the 


\Paſſing. of this Act; for tho he would * 
not conſent to it, yet he had done all 


that was preſcribed 100 it ſo often be- 
No 85. 


ed, The High- Commiſſion-Court; and 
was to be in the Room of a ſingle Per- 
ſon, to whom, with the Title of Lord 
Vice-gerent, King Henry did delegate 
his Authority. it ſeems the Clergy- 
men, with Sh the Queen conſulted 
at this Time, thought this too much to 
be put in one Man's Hand, and there- 
fore reſolved to have it ſhared to more 
Perſons of whom a great many would 
certainly be Church-men : So that they 
ſhould not be altogether kept under by 
the hard Hands of the Laity, who ha- 
ving groaned long under the Tyranny 
of an Eccleſiaſtical Yoke, ſeemed now 


: | diſpoſed 'to revenge themſelves by 
But againſt this Bill the Biſhops made 


bringing the Clergy as much under 
them; for ſo Extreams do commonly 
riſe from one another. 

THE Popiſh Clergy were now every 
where beginning to declaim againſt In- 
novation and Hereſy. Harpstield had, 
in a Sermon at Canterbury in February, 
ſtirr'd the People much to Sedition, and 
the Members * to that Cathe- 
dral had openly ſaid, That Religion 
ſhould not, nor could not be or 
The Council alſo heard that the Pre- 
bendaries there had bought up many 
Arms; ſo à Letter was written to Sir 
Thomas Swith, to examin that Matter. 
Harpsfield was not put in Priſon, but 
received only a Rebuke. There came 
alſo Complaints from many other Places 
of many ſeditious Sermons: So, the 
Queen, following the Precedent her 
Siſter had ſet. her, did, in the Begin- 
ning of March, forbid all . 
except by ſuch; as had a, Licence un- 
der the Great-Seal: But leſt the Clergy 
might now in the Convocation ſet out 
Orders in Oppoſition to what the 
Queen was about to do: She ſent, and 
required them, under the Pains "of a 


[Premunire, to make, no Canons: Let 
| Harpsfield that was Prolocutor, with the 


reſt of the Lower Houſe; made an Ad- 


dreſs to the Upper Houſe, to be by 


them preſented to the Queen, for 
che Diſcharge of their Conſciences. 
They reduced the Particulars 3 into five 
Articles: 


; . That Chriſt was s corporally preſent 


| in . Sacrament. 


. 


II. That there wäs ho othes: Subs! 
alle there but His Body and Blood. 
III. That in the Mafs there was 2 


| Propitiatory Sacrifice for the Dead and 
the i 


about Religion, in the Abbey Cliuech of | 


IV. That St. Peter and: bis lawful 
Succeſſors had the Power of Feeding 
and Governing the Church. 

V. That the Power of Treating about 


Doctrine, the Sacraments, and the Or- 
der of Divine Worſhip belonged only 
been in the Diſputes in Queen Mary's 


to the Paſtors of the Church. 


THESE they had ſent to the two 
were 


Univerſities, from whence they 
returned, with the Hands of the great- 
eſt Part in them to the firſt Four; but 
it ſeems they thought it not fit to ſign 
the Laſt: For now the Queen had re- 
ſolved to have a publick Conference 


Weſtminſter. 


Te Archbiſhop of York was con- 
tinued {till to be of the Council; ſo the 
Conference being propoſed: to him, he, 


after he had communicated it to his 


Brethren, accepted of it, though with 


ſome Unwillingneſs, It was appointed 


that there ſhould be Nine of a Side who 
ſhould confer about theſe three Points: 


I. Whether it was not againſt the Word 
of Gop, and the Cuſtom of the antient 
Church, to uſe a Tongue unknown to 


I 


| Conference, 


the people, in the Common Prayers, 
and the Adminiſtration of the Sacra 


not Authority to appoint, change, and 
take away Ceremonies and Eceleſiaſti- 


cal Rites, ſo the ſame were done to Edi- 


#ieation ? III. Whether it could be pro- 
ved by the Word of Gop, that in the 
Maſs there was a Propitiatory Sacrifice 
for the Dead, andithe Living? All was 
ordered to be done in Writing. The Bi- 
hops, as being actually in Office, were 
to read their Papers firſt upon the Firſt 
Point, and the Reformed were to read 


their's next; and then they were to ex- 


change their Papers, without any Diſ- 
'egurle concerning t them, for the avoid- 
ing of Jangling. '-' The next Day they 
-were to read their-Papers upon the Se- 


cCond, and after that upon the Third 


Head; and then they were to anſwer 
one anothers Papers. The Nine on both 


Sides were, the Biſhops of Wincheſter, 
Litchfield, Cheſter, Carliſle, apd Lin- 
cbla, and Drs- Cole, Harpsfield, Lang- 


— 


dale, and Chedſey, 
7 8 Scor late Biſho 
hitchead: 


on the Popiſh Side ; 
of Chicheſter, 
>indall, 


Fa, Gueſt, Almer, and Jewel, "for 


- 
f 


ments? II. Whether every Church had 


Horn, E 


be RRFORMAT ION of the 


the Proteſtants. The laſt of March 
was appointed to be the firſt Day of 
where the Privy-Council 
was to be preſent, and the Lord Keep- 
er was to ſee that they ſhould not de- 
part from the Rules to which they had 
agreed. 

Ius Noiſe of this drew vaſt Num- 
bets: of People to ſo univerſal a Si ght; 
it being expected that there ſhould be 
much fairer Dealings now, than had 


Time, The whole Houſe of Commons 
came to hear it, as no Doubt the Lords 
did alſo, tho' it is not mark'd in their 
Journal; At their Meeting, the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter ſaid their Paper was not 
quite ready, and pretended they had 
miſtaken the Order; but Dr. Cole 
ſhould deliver what they had prepared, 
tho“ it was not yet in that Order that 
they could copy it out. The Secret of 
this was, the Biſhops had in their pri- 
vate Conſultations agreed to read their 
Paper, but not to give thoſe they call'd 
Hereticks a Copy of it: „They could 
not decently refuſe to give a publick 
Account of their Doctrine, but they 
were reſolved not to enter into Diſ- 
putes with any about it: This ſeemed 
to be the giving up of the Faith, if they 
ſhould ſuffer it again to be brought i in- 
to Queſtion: Beſides, they looked on 
it as the higheſt Act of Su premacy, for 
the Queen to appoint ſuch Conferences; 
we. ſne and her Council would: pretend 
to judge in theſe. Points, when they 
wad done” diſputing : For theſe Rea- 
ſons they would not engage to make 
any Exchange of Papers. The Lord 
Keeper took Notice that this was con- 
trary to the Order laid down at the 
Council-board, to which the Archbi— 
ſhop of York: had in their Names con- 
ſented: But they pretending they had 
"miſtaken the Order, Cole was appointed 
to deliver their Minds, which he did 
in a long Diſcourſe: The Subſtance of 
"which was, That altho' it might be 
4] ſcen that the Seriptures had appoint- 
ed the Worſhip of Gop to be in a 
known Tongue; yet that might be 
changed by the Authority of the 
„Church, which had changed the 
15 Sabbath, appointed in the Scripture, 
„ without any Authority from thence. 
Chriſt waſh'd/his Diſciples Feet, and 
bid them do the like, yet this was 


| not kept up: Chriſt inſtituted the Sa- 


e crament of his Body and Blood after 
[46 Supper; and yet the Church appoint- 


; ed 1 it to be received faſting : So had 
| , Cc the 


+ ative, thoug tit geedleſs, and would 


the Church alſo given it only in one 
Kind, tho! Chriſt himſelf gave it in 
both: And whereas the Apoſtles by 
Authority from the HoLy Gnosr, ' 
commanded all Believers to abſtain 
from Blood, yet that was not 
thought to oblige any now; and 
though. there was Community of 
Goods in the Apoſtles Times, it was 
no Obligation to Chriſtians to ſet up 
that now; ſo that this Matter was 
in the Power of the Church: And 
ſince the 9 of Rome had ap- 
pointed the Latin Service to be every 
where uſed, it was Schiſmatical to ſe- 
parate from i it; for according to Ire- 
neus, all Churches ought to agree 
with her, by Reaſon of her great 
Preheminence. ” Upon which they 
run out largely to ſhew the Miſchjefs of 
Schiſm, both in France, Spain, Germa- 
ny, and in other Countries: And for 
the Britons and Saxons of England, 
their firſt Apoſtles that converted them 
to Chriſtianity, were Men of other 
Nations, and did never uſe any Service 
but that cf their Native Language. 
All the vulgar Te ongues did change 
much, but the Latin was ever the 
ſame ; and i it was not fit for the Church 
to be changing her Service. The Queen 
of Ethiopias Eunuch read Iſaiah's 
Book, tho he underſtood it not; upon 
which Gop ſent Philip to him to ex- 
pound it: So the People are to come 
to their Teachers to have thoſe Things 
explained to them, which they cannot 
underſtand of themſelves. There were 
; many Rites in the Jewiſh Religion, the 
Signification whereof the People un- 
derſtood as little then, as the Wiest 
the Latin now; and yet they were 


cc 


were to uſe their private Prayers in] 


what Tongue they pleaſed,  tho* the 
publick Prayers were put in Latin; and 
uch Prayers may be for their Profit, 
. tho” they underſtand them not, asabſent 
Perſons are the; better for the Prayers 
which they % not! hear, much leſs 
5 underſtand. ey (aid, it was not tb 
he thought chat ney HoLY. GHosT had 
ſo long forſaken. his Church, and that 


2 SY lately. riſen. up 525 to teach all] 
conc luded, that“ which we cannot do if we under- 


< ſtand not the Language they ate in. 


the. World. They 
they could bring Wo more Authori- 
ties; but they, being to defend a Ne- 


refer theſe to the Ae they were to 
. make. 
Wen this was done the Lord 


Cnunch of ENG LAND, 


1 


commanded to uſe them. The. People | 1 


—— 


Keeper turned to thoſe of the other | 
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Side, and deſired them to read their - © 
Paper. Horn was appointed by them 
to do it. He began with a ſhort Pray- 
er to God to enlighten their Minds, 
and with a Proteſtation, tliat they were 
reſolved to follow the 'Trath, accord- 
ing to the Word of GOD. Then he 
read his Paper, „They founded their 
Aſſertion on St. Paul's Words, who, 
in the 14th Chapter of the F irſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, had treat- 
ed on that Subjeck of ſet Purpoſe; 
and ſpake in it, not only of Preach- 
ing, but of Praying with the Under- 
ſtanding: and ſaid that the Unlearn- 
ed were to ſay Amen at the giving 
of Thanks: From that Chapter they 
argued, that St. Paul commanded 
that all Things ſhould be done to 
Edification, which could not be by 
an unknown Language: He alſo 
charged them that nothing ſhould be 
ſaid that had an uncertain Sound; 
and that as the Sound of a Trum 
pet muſt be diſtinct, ſo the People 
muſt underſtand what is ſaid hat 
ſo they might ſay Amen at. the gi. 
ving of Thanks. He alſo 0 
thoſe that ſpake in a ſtrange Lan- 
guage, and could not get one to in- 
terpret, to hold their Peace; ſince it 
was an abſurd Thing for one to be a 
e Barbarian to others in the Worſhip 
* of Gop; and tho' the ſpeaking with 
<« ſtrange Congues was then an extra- 
ordinary Gitt of Gop, yet he ordet- 
ed that it ſhould not be uſed where 
there was no Interpreter. They 
added, That theſe Things were ſo 
ſtrictly commanded by St. Paul, that 
4 it is plain they are not indifferent, 
« of within the Power of the Church. 
In the Old Teſtament, the Jews had 
their Worſhip in the vulgir Tongue ; 
and yer the new Diſpenſation | being 
more Internal and Spiritual, it was 
abſurd that the Worſhip of GOD 
ſhould be leſs underſtood by Chriſtians 
than it had been by the Jews. The 
chief End of Worlhip is, according to 
David, that we may thew forth Gop's 
60. Pralles, which cannot be done if it is 
in a ſtrange Tongue. Prayer is the 
ce offering up of our Deſires to Go p, 


* 
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cc 
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cc 


te Baptiſm and the Lok b's Supper are 
te to contain Declarations of the Death 


* and Reſurreèction of Chriſt, which muſt 
1-8 be underſtood, otllerwile why are 
4 they made? The Uſe of Speech Is 


& to make known what one bridgs 
forth 


. 8 1 
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forth to Nee another. The moſt 
<« barbarous Nations perform their Wor- 

a „ 4 3 3 14 » n 
« ſhip in a known Tongue, which 
e ſhews it to be a Law of Nature. It 
“ 1s plain irpm June Martyr's Apolo- 
„ gy that the Worſhip was then in a 


Faper, and they would follow ; for 
they ſaw what an Advantage the others 
had the former Day, by being heard 
laſt. The Lord Keeper ſaid, the Or- 
der was that they ſhould be heard firſt, 
as being Biſnops now in Office: But 


+ known Tongue; which appears alſo] both Wincheſter and Lincoln refuſed 


« from all the antient Liturgies ; and 
cc 


« St. Bafil for the Singing of Pſalms, 


t 
a long Citation was brought out of fd 


0 $9 any further, if the other Side 
id not begin. Upon which there fol- 
lowed a long Debate; Lincoln ſayin 


« duly weighing the Word with much | that the firſt Order, which was, Thar 


“ Attention and Devotion; which he 
e ſays was practiſed in all Nations. 
„ They concluded, wondering How 
e ſuch an Abuſe could at firſt creep 1n, 
and be ſtill fo ſtifly maintained; and 
« why thoſe who would be thought the 
«© Guides and Paſtors of the Church 


all ſhould be in Latin, was changed; 
and that they had prepared a Writing 
in Latin: But in this, not only the 
Counſellors, among whom fate the 
Atchbiſhop of York, but the reſt of 
his Party contradicted him. In Con- 
clufion, all, except Fecknam, refuſed 


Ma 


« were ſo unwilling to return to the | to tead any more Papers: He ſaid, He 
« Rule of St. Paul, and the Practice of | was willing to have done it, but he 


could not undertake ſuch a Thing 
alone, and fo the Meeting broke up. 
BUT the Biſhops of Wincheſter, and 
Lincoln, ſaid, The Doctrine of the Ca- 
tholick-Church was already eſtabliſhed, 
and ought not to be difputed, except it 
were in a Synod of Divines : That it 
was too great an Encouragement to 'He- 
reticks to hear them thus diſcourſe 
againſt the Faith before the unlearned 
Mvulritude ; and that the Queen by fo 
doing had incurred the Sentence of Ex- 
communication; and they talked of ex- 
communicating her and her Council. Up- 
on this they were both ſent to the Tow- 
er. The Reformed took great Advan- 
tages from the Iſſue of this Debate, to 
"ſay, their Adverſaries knew that upon 
a fair Hearing, the Truth was ſo mani- 
feſtly on their Side, that they durſt not 


| it to ſuch Hazard. The whole 
World faw that this Diſputation was 


ſuwer to the Paper, read by the Reform-] confirmed in their former Belief, 'by 


EC, 


Ee 
. 
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Sides, to 7. Cd 313 bes "4 1 . 
They. ſaid that what Cole had deliver'd 


5 


+ 


the Papiſts flying the Field. They on 
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and then . to return on both would take on them to judge, after 


"ceived they were already determined in 
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the former Day, was Extempore,. and | their Minds, and that this Diſpute was 


| oy to ſer off, the Changes that were 
to be made with the, Pomp of a Victo- 


a Xx , - 


Aſſembly te be very foul. Dealing; ſo ry: And they blam'd the Biſhops for 
e ſe-,þ undertaking it at firſt, but excus'd them 


cond Point. Then they preſs'd that | for breaking it off in Time: And the 


the other Side might begin with their keſting bn 


the Authority of the — 
85 0 
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of Rome, that was now a Thing of ſo 
odious a Sound, that all As weht 
brought from thence, were not like to 
have any great Effet. Upon this 
whole Matter, there was an Act of State 
made and ſigned by many Privy Coun- 
ſellors, giving an Account of all the 
Steps that were made in it. 
* TH1s being over, the Parliament 
was now in a better Diſpoſition to paſs 
the Bill for the Uniformity of the Ser- 
vice of the Church. Some of the Re- 
formed Divines were appointed to re- 
view King Edward's Liturgy, and to 
ſee if in any Particular it was fit to 


change it. The only conſiderable Va- 


riation was made about the Lo &DS| 
Supper, of which ſomewhat will ap- 
| pear from the Letter of Sands's to 
Parker: It was propoſed to have the 
Communion Book fo contrived, that it | 
might not exclude the Belief of the 
Corporal Preſence; for the chief De- | 
fign of the Queen's Coupcil was to 
unite the Nation in one Faith; and the 
greateſt Part of the Nation continued 
to believe ſuch al Preſence: Therefore 
it was recomme 
ſee that there ſhould be no expreſs Di- 
ſtinction made againſt it, 
might lie as 2 Speculative Opinion, 
not determin'd, in which every 
was left to the Freedom of his own 
Mind. Hereupon the Rubrick that ex- 
plained the Reaſon for Kneeling at the 
Sacrament, That thereby Adoration is 
intended to any Corporal Preſence of 
Chriſt's natural "Fleſh and Blood, be- 
cauſe that is only in Heaven, which 
had been in King Edward's Liturgy, 
was now left out: ” Ang whereas at the 
Delivery of the Elements in King Ed- 
ward's firſt Liturgy, there was to be 
faid, The Body or Blood of Our Lok D 
Jeſus Chriſt ' preſerve thy Body and 
Soul to everlaſting Life; which Words 
had been left out in the ſecond Litur- | 
gy, as favouring the Corporal Preſence | 
too much, and inſtead of them, | theſe | 
Words were ordered to be us'd in the 
Diſtribution of that Sacrament, Take 
and eat this in Remembrance that 
Chriſt dy d for thee, and feed on Him 
in thy Neft by Faith "with. Thankſgi- 
ving, and drink this in Remembrance 
try Chriſt's Blood was ſhed for thee, 
and be rhankful, - "They now join'd 
both theſe 1 in one. Sonne of the Col- 
lects were alfo a little altered: And 
thus was the Book preſented to che 
Houſe': But for the Book! of Ordinar 


it was not in expreſs Terms nam'd in ; 


N. 
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ed to the Divines to 
that ſo it 


Man 


| 


| * ſtood by. 


the AR, which gave an Occaſion after- 
wards to queſtion the Lawfulneſs of 
the Ordinations made by that Book. 

But by this Act, the Book that was ſet 
out by King Edward, and confirm'd by 
Parliament in the Fifth Year of his 
Reign, was again authorizd by Law, 

and the Repeal of it, in Queen Mary's 
Time, was made yoid, So the Book of 
Ordinations being in that Act added 
to the Book of Common. Prayer, it was 


| now legally in Force again, as was at- 


terwards declared in Parliament upon 
a Queſtion that was 1 about it by 
Bonner. 

THE Bill that was put in on the 
1yth of February, concerning the new 
Service, being laid aſide, a new one 
was fram'd, and ſent vp 'by the Com- 
mons on the 18th of April, and de- 
bated in the Houſe of Lords: Heath 
made a long Speech againſt it, rather 
Elegant, than Learned; he enlarged 
much e the. ſeveral . Changes which 
hi beef made in King Edward's Time: 
He ſaid, & That both Cranmer and 
* Ridley changed their Opinions in 
the Matter of Chriſt's Prefence: He 
call'd Ridley the moſt notably learn- 
* ed Man that was of that Way. 

Theſe Changes he imputed to their 
Departing from the Standard of the 
<a Catholick Church: He complained 
„ much of the robbing of Churches, 
the breaking of Images, and the 
Stage -Plays inade in Mockery of the 
„ Catholick Religion.“ Upon all theſe 
Reaſons he was againſt the Bill. The 
Biſhop of Cheſter ſpoke alſo to it: 
He fad, „ The Bill was againſt both 


0 


F aith and Charity; ; that Points once 


< defined were nor to be brought into 
«. Queſtion; nor were Acts of Parlia- 
* ment Foundations for a Church's Be- 
lief: He enlarged on the Antiquity 
of their Forms; and ſaid, it was an 
« infolent"Thing * to pretend that our 
« Fathers had liv'd in Ignorance. The 
Prophets oftentimes directed the 1{- 
« raelites to aſk of their F athers. Mat- 

* ters of Religion could not be under- 
the Laity. It was of great 
e Conſequence to have their Faith well 
** grounded. Jeroboam made Iſräel to 
“ in, when he ſet up a new Way of 
* Worſhip; and not only the Ortho- 
4 dox, but even the Arrian Emperors . 


{ 


|< ordered, thar Points of Faith ſhould 


« be'examin d in Councils. *Gallio, b 


the Light of Nature, knew that 2 
„Civil judge ou 


ught not to medd le 
Religion. In the 


with Matters of 
| “Service- 
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© Service-Book that was then before 


them, they had no Sacrifice for their | 


Sins, nor were they to adore Chriſt 
in the Hoſt; and for theſe Reaſons 
* he could not agree to it; but if any 


thought he ſpoke this, becauſe of | 
his own Concern, or pitied him for | 
* what he might ſuffer by it, he would | 


* ſay in the Words of Our Saviour, 
Weep not 
VVV 5 
AFTER him ſpoke Fecknam, Ab- 


& 
* 


bot of Weſtminſter: He propoſed three 


"Rules by which they ſhould judge of 
| Religion: © It's Antiquity, it's Con- 


A ſtancy to itſelf, and the Influence it | 
. had on the Civil Government: He | 


“ ſaid, The old Religion began in the 
 < Time of King Lucius, according to 
„ Geldas: The Book now propoſed, 


c& 
cc 


of King Edward: The one was al- 
-ways the ſame, the other was. chang- 
ed every. ſecond Year, as gappear'd 
in the Point of the Frühe of 
Chriſt in the Sacrament: There had 
been great Order and Obedience in 
Queen Mary's Reign; but now eve- 


cc 
i 
ce 
cc 
& 
cc 
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mitted by the People, with ſome 
very indecent Prophanations of the 
* moſt Holy Things: He recommend- 
 * ed to them in St. Auſtin's Words, 
The Adhering to the Catholick 
* Church : The very Name Catholick, 
A which Hereticks had not the Confi- 

«* dence to aſſume, ſhew'd their Au- 
* thority. The Conſent of the whole 
“Church in all Ages, with the perpe- 
« tual Succeſſion of Paſtors.in St. Pe- 
ce ter's Chair, ought to weigh more 
with them, than a few new Preach- 
* ers, who had diſtracted 
ny and England of late. 
Dr. Burnet ſays he had ſeen none 
of the Speeches on the other Side, tho? 
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it is not probable but ſome: were made 
in Defence of the Service, as well as | 
againſt it: But on this Occaſion he ſets | 
down the Subſtance of. the ſecond Pa- 
per, the Reformed Divines had prepar'd | 
on the ſecond Point, for the Conference 
about the Authority of every particular 


wo 
* * 


Church to change or take away Cere- 

monies. The Heads of which Paper 
e ATA 
_ « 1 1s clear by the Epiſtles which 
„ St, Paul writ to the Corinthians and 
other Churches, that every Church 
has Power in itſelf to order the Forms 
s of their Worſhip. and the Admini- 
* {tration of the Sacraments among 


The RRTORN 
for me, weep for your- |' 


« was not uled before the two laſt Years | 


| 


ry where great Inſolences were com- 


both Germa-/| 


them ſo as might beſt tend to Order 
“ Edification, and Peace. 


The like 
Power had alſo the Seven Angels of 
the Churches to whom St. John 
_ writ. And for the firſt three Ages, 
there was' no General Meeting of the 
Church in Synods, but in thoſe 
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Times the neighbouring Paſtors and. 
Biſhops, by mutual Advice, rather 
than Authority, ordered their Af- 


cc 
0 
te 
* they condemned them, without 
{taying for a General Determination 
of the whole Church. There were 
* alſo great Differences among them 
in their Cuſtoms, as about obſerving 
Lent and Eaſter, Ceremonies grew 
too ſoon to a great Number. When 
Errors or Abuſes appeared, private 
Biſhops reformed their own Dioceſes; 
ſo thoſe who came in the Room of 
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reſy was ſpread over all the Eaſt, 
and the See of Rome itſelf was de- 

filed with it, yet reformed their own 
* Churches Ambroſe finding 
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bh 


Cuſtoms of Feaſting in Churches 
* on Anniverſaries of the Martyrs gave 
* Occaſion to great Scandals, took it 
* away. Even in Queen Mary's Time, 
many of thte old Superſtitions of 
c Pilgrimages and Reliques, which had 
c been aboliſhed in King Henry's 
Time, were not then taken up again; 
from which they argued, That if 
ſome Things might be altered, why 
* not more? So that if there was good 
& Reaſon to make any Changes, it 
„ could not be doubted but that as 
« Hezekiah and Joſiah had made by 
their own Power, ſo the Queen 
* might make Reformations; which 
« were not ſo much the ſetting up of new 
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Things, as the reſtoring the State of 


Religion, to what it Was antiently; 
which had been brought in by Con- 
. ſent of Parliament end Convocation 
in King Edward's Time. The Rules 

they offered in this Paper about Ce- 
remonies, were, That they ſhould not 
be made neceſſary Parts of Worſhip ; 
that they ſhould not be too many, 
nor dumb and vain, nor ſhould 
<« kept up for Gain and Advantage. 
IHRES E were the Arguments us'd 
on both Sides: But the Reform'd being 
ſuperior in Number, the Bill paſs d in 
the Houſe of Lords; the Archbiſhop 
of York, the Marquis of Wincheſter, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Viſcount 

Montacute, the Biſhops of London, 
heſter, and 


cc 


| Worceſter, Ely, Coventry, C 


. Carliſle, 


e 


fairs; and when Hereſies ſprung up, 


Arrian Biſhops, even when that He- 


the 


_ ailented. 


Carliſle, and the Lords Morley, Staf- 
ford, Dudley, Wharton, Rich, and 
North, and the Abbot of Weſtminſter 
diffenting. By this Act the new Book 
was to take Place by St. John Bapriſt's 
Day. gl ares: 
= 1 OTHER Act paſs'd, That the 
Queen might reſerve to herſelf the 
Lands belonging to Biſhopricks, as they 
fall void, giving the full Valye of them 
in impropriated Tithes in Lieu of 
them. To this the Biſhops diſſented 
on the 7th of April, when it paſs'd in 
the Houſe of Lords,: But when this 
came to the Commons, there was preat 


| Oppoſition made to it. Many had ob- 


ſerved that in King Edward the VI's 
Time, under a Pretence of giving ſome. 
Endowments to the Crown, the Cour- 
tiers got all the Church-Lands divided 
amongſt themſelves; ſo it was believ'd 
the Ufe to be made of this, would be 


the robbing of the Church without en- 


riching the Crown. After many Days 
Debate on the 17th of April, t 
Houſe divided, and 90 were againſt it, 
but 133 were for it, and ſo it paſs d. 
O the 5th of May another Bill 
paſs'd with the like Oppoſition. It was 
for annexing all Religious Houſes to 
the Crown, After that there follow'd 
ſome Acts for declaring the Depriva- 
tion of the Popiſh Biſhops in King Ed- 
ward's Time, to have been good, 
When they were . reſtored by Queen 
Mary, the Sentences paſs d againſt 
them, were declared to have been void 
from the Beginning; and fo all Leaſes 
that were made by Ridley, Poinet, and 
Hooper, and the Patents granted by the 
King, of ſome of their Lands, were an- 
nulled. It was particularly remember'd 
in the Houſe of Commons, that Ridley 
had made the Confirming of theſe 
Leaſes his laſt Deſire, when he was 
going to be ty'd to the Stake. The 
GBround on which his Sentences were 
declared void, was, becauſe the Parties 
had appealed, though in the Commiſ- 
fion, by Virtue. of which the Delegates 
deprived: them, they were impower'd 
to proceed notwithſtanding ay Ap- 
peal, ; To this, not only the Biſhops 
Ts the Marquis of Wincheſter, and 
the Lords Stafford, Dudley, and North 
Ix ſhews the great Moderation of 
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this Government, that this Marquis, 


notwithſtanding his adhering to the Po- 


1 piſh Intereſt in the | Houſe of Lords, 
was ſtill continued Lord Treaſurer; 
which Employment he held x4 Years 
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after this, and died in the g7th Year 
of his Age, leaving 103 iſſued from his 
own Body, behind him, - He was the 
greateſt Inſtance of good Fortune and 
Dexterity, that we find in the Engliſh 
Hiſtory, who continued Lord Treaſurer 
in three ſuch different Reigns, as King 
Edward's, Queen. Mary's, and Queen 
Elizabeth's were . | 
THERE was a Subſidy, and Two 
Tenth's, and Two Fifteenth's given by © 


the Parliament, with the. Tonnage 


and Poundage, for the Queen's Life; 
and ſo on the 8th of May it was diſ- 
ſolved, 5 55 
THERE were three Bills that did 
not paſs in the Houſe of Commons, 


but upon what Account they were laid 


aſide, it does not appear. The one 
was for reſtoring of the Biſhops that 
had been deprived by Queen Mary. 
There were but three of theſe alive, Bar- 
low, Scory and Coverdale; the firſt of 
theſe had reſign'd, and the laſt, being old, 


had no Mind to return to his Biſhop- 


rick; ſo perhaps it was not thought 
worth while to make an Act for one 
Man's Sake, eſpecially fince there were 
ſo many vacant Biſhopricks in the 
Queen's Hands, and more were like 
to fall. The other Bill was for the re- 
ſtoring of all Perſons that were de- 
prived from their Benefices becauſe 
they were married. This the Queen 
ordered to be laid afide; of which 
Sands complained much in his Letter 
to Parker; but yet the Queen took 
no Notice of the Laws formerly made 


againſt their Marriage; and promoted 
many married Prieſts, particularly Par- 


ker himſelf. There was no Law now 
in Force againſt Clergymens marrying; 
for Queen Mary had only repealed 
the Laws of King Edward VI. which 
allow'd it, but had made none concern- 
ing that Matter; ſo there was nothing 
but the Canon-Law againſt. it; and 
that was reſolved to be condemned, by 
continuing that Article of Religion con- 
cerning the Lawfulneſs of their Mar- 
riage, among thoſe that ſhould be ſer 
out, The next Bill that came to no- 
thing, was a new AQ for giving Au- 
thority to 32 Perſons, to reviſe the 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws and digeſt them 
into a Body; it was laid aſide at 
the ſecond beading in the Houſe of 
Commons, and has flept ever ſince. 

+ WHEN the Parliament was over, 
the Oath of | Supremacy was ſoon after 


put to the Biſhops and Clergy. They 
thought if they could ſtick: cloſe 


to 
one 
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of May this Lear. 
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them, and would not at one Stroke 
turn out all the Biſnops in England. It 
dees not appear how ſoon after the 


Diſſolution of the Parliament, the Oath 
was put to them; 
alter, 


but it was not long 
for the jaſt Collation Bouner 
pave of any Benefice, was on the 6th 
The Oath being 
offered to Heath, Archbiſhop of York, 
Bonner of London, Thirleby of Ely, | 


Bourn of Bath and Wells, Chriſtopher- | 


fon of Chicheſter, Bain of Litchfield, | 
White of Wincheſter, Watſon of Lin- 


coln, 


Ozlethorp of Carliſle; Turber- 


vile is xeter, Pool of Peterborough, 


Scot of Cheſier, 


Kitchen, Biſhop 


Pates of Worceſter, 
and Goldwell of St. Afaph's, they did. 
all refuſe to take it; ſo that only 
of Landaff, took it. 
There was ſome Hope of Tonſtall; ſo 


but he being very old, choſe to go out 


with ſo much Company, more for the 


Decency of the Thing, than out of 


ly writ ſo. much. 


any Scruple he could have about the 
Supremacy, for which he had former- 


ar *** 


their Refuſal, 


There were great 


Complaints made againſt Bonner, that 
he had, in many Things in the Proſe- 


cution of thoſe that were preſented 


for Hereſy, exceeded what the Law 


allow'd; ſo that it was much deſired 


to have hit made an Example: : But as 


the Queen was of her own ' Natufe 


merciful; ſo the Reformed Divines had 


learned in the Goſpel, not to render 
Evil for Evil, nor to ſeek Revenge; and 


48 Nazianzen had of old exhorted the 


Orthodox, when they had got an Em- 


peror that favoured them; not to retaliate 


on the Arnians for their former Cruel- 


. Halo of their Reli 
real Demonſtration o 


ties; ſo they thought it was for the 
8 2 to give this 
the Conformity 
of their Doctrine, to the Rules of the 
Goſpel, and of the Primitive Church, 


by avoiding all Cruelty and Severity, 


but, it chewid a 


when it look'd like Revenge. 

-*fALL tliis might have been erpecked 
from ſuchà Queen, and fuch Biſhops; 
great Temper in the 
whole Nation, that ſuchſ a Man as Bon- 


ner had been, was. ſuffered to go about 


in dafety, and was not made a Sacrifice! 


to the Revenge of thoſe who had loſt 


their near * * Md en : "Mb 1 


Mi 12 ; 
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one another in refuſing it, the Queen 
would be forced © to diſpence with 


They were upon | 
put into Prifon for a lit- 
tle while, but they had all their Li- 
berty ſoon after, except Bonner, Wat- | 
ſon,” and White. 


Arion of ibe 
ny Things were brought againſt him, 
and White, and ſome other Biſhops. 
upon which the Queen promiſed A 
give a Charge to the Viſitors, whom 
the was to ſend over England to in- 
quire into theſe Things; and after ſhe 
had heard their Report, ſhe ſaid fe 
would proceed as ſhe ſaw Cauſe; 
by this Means ſhe did not deny 
Juſtice, hut gain'd a little Time to take 
off the Edge that was on Mens 8 Di- 
rits, who had been much provoked be 
the ill Vage 88 had met with from 
them. 

Heath was a "Maw of A ; goterous 
Temper, and was ſo well uſed by the 
Queen; for, as he was ſuffer'd to live 
ſecurely at his own Houſe in Surrey, 
ſo ſhe went thither to viſit him. Ton. 
ſtall and Thirleby liv'd at Lambeth, 
with Parker, with great Freedom and 


| Eaſe; the one was learned and good- 
it was not put to him till September ; 


natured, the other was a Man of Bu- 
ſineſs; but too eaſy and flexible. 
White apd Watſon were moroſe ſullen 
Men; to which their Studies, as well 
as their Tempers had diſpoſed them; 
for they were much given to Scholaſti- 
cal Divinity, which inclined Men to 
be Cinical, to over-value themſelves 
and diſpiſe others. Chriſtopherſon 


was a good Grecian, and had tranfla- 


ted Euſebius and the other Church 
Hiſtorians into Latin, but with as lit- 
tle Fidelity as may be expected from a 
Man violently addicded to à Party. 
Bain was learn'd in the Hebrew, which 
he had profeſſed at Paris, in the Reign 
of Francis I. All theſe choſe to 
live ſtill in England ; only Pates, Scot, 
and Goldwell went beyond Sea, After 
them went the Lord Morley, Sir Fran- 
cis Englefield; Sir Robert Peckham, Sir 
| Thomas Shelley, and Sir John Page; Ez 

who it ſeems; defired to live where 
they might have the free Exerciſe of 
their Religion; and ſuch was the 
Queen's Centleneß, that this was not 
deny'd them, tho ſuch . Favour had 
not been fhew'd: in Queen Mary's 
Reign. Fecknam, Abbot of Weſtmin- 
ſter, was a charitable and generous 
Man, and lived in great Eſteem in Eng- 
land. Moſt of the Monks returned to 
à Secular Courſe of Life; but the N uns 
went beyond Sea. 


Nowy the Queen intended to Fug 
Injun&ions over England, and in the 
End of June they were prepared. 
There was great Difficulty made about 
one of them; the Queen ſeemed to 
think the Uſe of Images in Churches 

; might 
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might be a Means to ſtir up Devotion, 
and that at leaſt it would draw all Peo- 
ple to frequent them the more; for the 
great Meaſure of her Councils was 
to unite the whole Nation into one 
Way of Religion. The Reformed Bi- 
ſhops and Divines oppoſed this vehe- 
mently; they put all their Reaſons in 
a long Writing, which they gave her 
concerning it: © They proteſted they 
could not comply with that, which, 
as it was agunſt their own Conſci- 
ences, ſo it would prove a Snare to 
the Ignorant : They had often preſs'd 
the Queen in that Matter; which, 
it ſeems, ſtuck long with her: They 
pray'd her not to be offended with 
that Liberty they took, thus to lay 
their Reaſons before her, it being 
a Thing which Chriſtian Princes had 
at all Times taken well from their 
' Biſhops. They deſired her to com- 
mit that Matter to the Deciſion of Bi- 
ſhops and Divines, and not to do ſuch 
a Thing meerly upon ſome Political 
Conſiderations ; which as it would 
offend many, ſo it would refle& 
much on the Reign of her moſt god- 
ly Brother, and on thoſe who had 
then remov'd all Images, and had gi- 
ven their Lives afterwards for a Teſ. 
timony to the Truth. 

THE Subſtance of their Reaſons is, 
That the Second Commandment for- 
' bids the making of any Images, as a 
Reſemblance of Gop : And Deutero- 
nomy xxvii. There was a Curſe pro- 
nounced on thoſe who made an 
Image, an Abomination to the LORD, 
and put it in a ſecret Place; which 
they expounded of ſome Sacraria in 
Private Houſes: And Deuteronomy 
iv. Among the Cautions Moſes gives 
to the People of Ifrael to beware of 
Idolatry; this is one that they do 
* not make an Image, for the Uſe .of 
* theſe does naturally degenerate into 


cc 
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of this after the Captivity, that 
they would die rather than ſuffer 
an Image to be put in their Temple. 
The Book of Wiſdom calls an Image, 


Tertullian ſaid, it was not enough to 
but of the very Images tliemſelves. 


ple not to lay a Stumbling-Block in 
the Way of the Blind; ſo it was a 
much greater Sin to leave ſuch a. 
. : 


Idolatry : The Jews were ſo ſenſible 


A Snare for the Feet of the Iguo- 
rant. St. John charged thoſe that 
he writ to, to beware of Idols: So 


beware of Idolatry towards them, 


: 


And as Moſes had charg'd the Peo- | 


/ 
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* 


Trap for the weak Multitudes This 
was not for Edification, ſince it fed 
the Superſtition of the Weak and 
* Ignorant, who would continue in 
* their former Dotage upon them, and 
would alienate others from the pub- 
lick Worſhip; {ſo that between thoſe 
that would ſeparate from them, if 
they were continued, and the Multt- 
tude that would abuſe them, thc 
Number of thoſe that would uſe 
them aright, would be very incon- 
* {iderable : The outward Splendor of 
* them- would be apt to draw the 
Minds of the Worſhippers, if not to 
“direct Idolatry, yet to Staring and 


Diſtraction of Thoughts.“ Both Ori- 


gen and Arnobius tell us, That the 


Primitive Chriſtians had no lmages 


cc 


at all, Ireneus accuſed the Gnoſticks 
for carrying about the Images of 
_ Chriſt. St. Auſtin commends Varro, 
for ſaying that the old Romans wor- 
ſhipped Gop more chaſtly, without 
the Uſe of any Images. Epiphani- 
us tore a Vail with an Image on it; 
and Serenus broke Images in Grego- 
ry the Great's Time. Valens and 
Theodoſius, made a Law againſt the 
Painting or Graving of the Images 
of Chriſt; and the Ule of Images 
in the Faſtern Churches, brought 
thode Diſtractions on that Empire, 
<« that laid it open to the Invaſions of 
« the Mahometans. 
THESE Reaſons prevailed with 
the Queen, to put it into her Injunc- 
tions to have all Images remov'd out of 
the Church. 2d 4! | 
THE Injunctions given by King Ed- 
ward, at his firſt coming to the Crown, 
were all renewed with very little Va- 
riation. To theſe ſome Things were 
added, of which Dr. Burnet gives ſome 
Account. 1 
et was no where declared, neither 
in the Scriptures nor by the Pri- 
mitive Church, that Prieſts might 
not have Wives; upon which ma- 
ny in King Edward's Time had 
married: Yet great Offences was gi- 
ven by the indecent Marriages that 
ſome of them then made. To pre- 
“ vent the like Scandals for the future, 
„ jit was ordered, That no Prieſt or 
Deacon ſhould marry without Al- 
lowance from the Biſhops of the 
Dioceſe, and two Juſtices of the 
Peace, and the Conſent of the Wo- 
man's Parents or Friends. All the 
Clergy were to uſe Habits accord- 
ing to their Degrees in the Univer- 
MASK * fitics,* 
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4, was well 


about Altars and 


ce them, but for Order and Decency. 
„No Man might uſe. any Charm, or 
% conſult with them that did. All 
% were to be reſtored to their own Pa- 
e rxiſh- Churches, except for an extra- 
* ordinary Occaſion: Inn Keepers 
„were to fell nothing in the Times 


A 


* 


of Divine Services: None were to 


* keep Images, or other Monuments 
-*.of Soperttition; in their Houſes: 


None might preach but ſuch as were 
* licenſed by their Ordinary: 


In all 
*© Places they were to examine the 
0 Cauſes, why any had been in the 


© late Reign impriſon ' d, famiſh'd 80 


“ put to Death, upon the Pretence of 
A « Religion ; and all Regiſters were to 
te be ſearched for it: In every Pariſh 


< the Ordinary was to name three | 


<« or four diſcreet. Men who were to 
<« ſee that all the Pariſhioners: did du- 
„ly reſort on Sundays and Holidays 


wy 10 Church; and thoſe who did it 
not, and upon Admonition did not 


ce amend, were to be renounced to the 
a Ordinary : On Wedneſdays and Fri- 


$ 


_ 


te ny was to be uſed in all Churches: 
* All ſlanderous Words, as Papiſt, He- 
97 retick. Schiſmatick, or Sacramenta- 
< ry, were to be forborn under ſevere 
ains: No Book might be printed 


_ 


"6 without a Licence from the Queen, 
te the Archbiſhop, the Biſhop of Lon- | t 


don, the Chancellor of the Univer- 


* ſities, or the Biſhops, or Archdeacon 


&« of the Place where it was printed: 
% All were to kneel at the Prayers, 


« and to ſhew à Reverence when the 


« Name of Jeſus was pronounced. 
1% Then follow'd an Explanation of 


C. the Oath of Supremacy, in which 
« the Queen declared that ſhe did not 


48 pretend to any Authority for the 


00 Miniſtring of Divine Service in the 
“ Church, and that all that ſhe chal- 
„ lenged was, that which had at all 
mm Times belonged to the Imperial 
« Crown of England; that ſhe had 


Wh, 
ge the Sovereignty. and Rule over all 
< 5 504 of Perſons under Go p, ſo 


t no Foreign Power had any Rule 
« over them, and i 1 thoſe who had 
5 formerly appeared to ** Eure 
<, abgut it, took it in that Senſe, 


and did acquit them of al Pepal- 
ties in the. Act.“ The next was 


tar had ſtood. 


days the Common - Prayer and Lita- | 
thoſe. that had given Occaſion for it. 


him to 


| it ; but 
eaſe > to 7 bs hh it | 


| added to it. 


ommunion-Tables: J 
Ihe Wehe That TE deen of 


The RurbbuAr OR of the 


L ſities; the Queen declaring that this 
% was not done for any Holineſs in 


Riots, no Altar ſhould be taken down, 
but by the Conſent of the Curate and 


Church-Wardens ; that a Communion- 


Table. ſhould be made for every 
Church, and that on Sacrament-Days 
it ſhould be ſet in ſome convenient 
Place in the Chancel; and at other 
Times ſhould be placed where the Al- 
The Sacramental Bread 
was ordered to be round and plain with- 


out any Figure on it, but ſomewhar 
broader and thicker than the Cakes 


formerly prepared for the Maſs. Then 


the Form of bidding Prayer was pre- 
ſcribed, with ſome 1 from that 


in King Edward's Time; for, where- 
as, to a Thankſgiving for. GOD 8 Bleſ- 
ſings to the Church, in the Saints de- 
parted this Life, a Prayer was added, 
© That they with us, and we with 
e them, may have a glorious Reſur- 
« rection; ”” now theſe Words, They 


with us, as ſeeming to import a Pray- 


er for the Dead, were left out. 
Fo R the Rule about Churchmen 
Marrying, thoſe who reflected on it, 


ſaid, They complained not of the Law, 


but. as St. Jerom did in the making a 
Lay in his Time, they complain'd of 


Miniſters wearing ſuch Apparel as 


might diſtinguiſh them from the Laity, 
was certainly a Means to keep them 
under great Reſtraint, upon every In- 
decency in their Behaviour, 


laying 
them open to the Cenſures of the Peo- 


ple; which could not be, if they were 
habited ſo, as that they could not be 
diſtinguiſhed from other Men; and 
humane Nature being conſidered, it 


ſeems, to be a Kind of a Temptation to 
many, when they do but think their 
Diſorders will paſs un-obſerv'd, Bow- 
ing at the Name of Jeſus, was thought 

a fit Expreſſion of their grateful ac- 


don deins of Our Saviour, and an 


owning of his Divinity; and as ſtand- 
ing up at the Creed, or at the Gloria 
Faun were ſolemn Expreſſions of the 

aith of Chriſtians; ſo ſince Jeſus is 
the Nr by which Chriſt is expreſs'd 
to be Our Hane it ſeem'd a decent 
Piece of acknowledging our Faith in 
ſhew a Reverence - when that 
was pronounced; not as if there 
were a peculiar Sanctity or Virtue in 
becauſe it was his proper 
Name, Chriſt being but an Appellation 
By the Queen's Care, to 
take away all Words of Reproach, and 
to explain the Oath of Supremacy, 


nat only clexring. any Ambiguity that 


might 


C 


might be in the Words, but allowing 
Men Leave to declare in what Senſe 
they ſwore it, the Moderation of her 
Government did much appear; in 
to catch the Weak, which had been 
practiſed in the other Reigns, all poſ- 


which, inſtead of inventing new Traps 


fible Care was taken to explain Things 
ſo that they might be as compreſenſive 


to all Intereſts as was poſſible. They 
reckoned, if that Age could have been 


on any Terms ſeparated from Papacy, | 


though with Allowance for many other 
Superſtitious Conceits, it would once 
unite them all; and in the next Age 
they would be ſo educated, that none 
of thoſe ſhould any more remain: And 


indeed this Moderation had all the“ 


Effects that was deſigned by it for ma- 
ny Years in which the Papiſts came to 


Church, and to the Sacraments. Aut | 


115418 


found Seminaries at Doway, Lorrain, 
and St. Omers, from whence he might 
come over hither, and diſorder the 
Affairs of England: The Proſecution 
of thoſe Councils raiſed the Popiſh 
Party among us, which has ever ſince 
diſtracted this Nation, and has oftener 
than once put it into moſt threatning 


convulſive Motions, ſuch as we feel at 
this, Day. | 6 


AFTER the Injunctions were thus 
prepared, the Queen gave out Com- 
miſſions for thoſe who ſhould viſit all 
the Churches of England; in which 
they loſt no Time; for the New. Book 
of Service was by Law to take Place 
on St, John Baptiſt s: Day; and theſe 
Commiſions were ſigned the ſame Day. 
It was granted to the Earls of Shrewſ- 
bary,. and Derby, and ſome others, 


5 


F 5 * | 4 * 2 ; * „ 
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„ neral, Viſitation of her whole King- 
dom, 1mpower'd them, or any two 
e of them, to examine the true State 
© of all the Churches in the Nor- 
thern Parts; to ſuſpend or deprive 
„ ſuch Clergymen as were unworthy; 
and to put others in their Places, 
to, proceed againſt ſuch as were obſti- 
nate, by Impriſonment, Church Cen- 
ſure, or any other legal Way. They 
were to reſerve Penſions for ſuch as 
would not continue in their Bene- 
« fices, but quitted them by Reſigna- 
tion ; and to examine the Condition 
of all that were impriſoned , on Ac- 
„count of Religion, and to diſcharge 
“them; and to reſtore all ſuch to 


„ lawfully turned out in the late 
* Times. q 


THIS was the firſt High Commiſ- 
ſion that was given out: That for the 
Province of Canterbury was without 
doubt, of the ſame Nature. The Pru- 
dence of reſerving Penſions for ſuch 
Prieſts as were turned out, was much 
applauded; ſince thereby they were 
kept from extream Want, which might 
have. ſet them on to do Miſchief ; and 
by the Penſion which was granted 


i 
; 


g | them upon their good Behaviour, they 
were kept under ſome Awe, which 


would not have been otherwiſe. That 
which was chiefly condemned in theſe 
Commiſſions, was the Queen's giving 
the Viſitors Authority to proceed by 
Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures, which ſeem'd 
a great Stretch of her Supremacy : But 
it was thought that the Queen might 
do that, as well as the Lay-Chancel- 
lors did it in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts: 
So that one Abuſe was the Excuſe for 
n | Eros 

\ THESE Viſitors having made Re- 


given to the Laws and her Injunctions, 
it was found, that of 9400 Benificed 
Men in England, there were no more 
than 14 Biſhops, fix Abbots, 12 D cans, 
12 Archdeacons, 15 Heads of Colleges, 
50 Prebendaries, and 80 Rectors of 
Pariſhes, that had left their Benefices 
upon the Account of Religion. So 


among whom Dr. Sands in one. | compliant were the Papiſts generally: 


IRE Preamble ſets forth, . That 
„ Gop having, ſet the Queen over the 
Nation, ſhe could not render an Ac- 
count of that Truſt, without endea- 
„ vouxing to propagate. the true Reli- 
Sion with the Wi Way of worſhip- 
ping GoD 1p all her Pominions; 
< therefore ſhe, intending to have a Ges 


av 
* 


| 


5 * 9 
Hi . 


And indeed the Biſhops after this 
Time had the ſame Apprehenſion of 


| brought by the Juglings of the greateſt 

Partſof the Clergy, who retained their 
Affections to the old Superſtition, that 
thofe in King Edward's Time had; fo 


that if Queen Elizabeth had not liv'd 
8 0 


their Benefices, as had been un- 


port to the Queen of the Obediente 


the Danger into which Religion was 
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0 


cc 


Gs 


<< hearted Man was put in, 


ay 


cc 


ſo long as ſhe aid, till all that Genera- 
tion was dead, and a new Set of Men 
better educated and principled were 
grown up and 755 ut in their Rooms; 
and if a Prince of another G's 


ſucceeded before. that Time, they had 


probably turned about again to the 


old Superſtitions, 
had done before, 
2 5 


as nimbly as ep 
in Queen Mary 


. 


ſolved to look well to the «filling o of the 
vacant —_—_ 

IT has been rh” before, that Park- 
er was ſent for to London, by the 
Queen's Order, and the Archbiſhop- 


rick of Canterbury was offered him. 


cc 


He was, upon that, caſt into ſuch a 


Perplexity of Mind, "that he was out of | 


ce 


Meaſure grieved at it. As ſoon as he 
was returned Home, he writ a Letter 
to the Lord- Keeper. He profeſſed 
ehe never had leſs Joy of a Journey 


* to London, and was never more 


£ 
Cc 


a 


laſt being there.” 


He ſaid; © It was 


Cc 


ed, nor covetous; an arrogant Man 
cc 


would perhaps divide from his Bre- 
 thren in Doctrine, whereas the 
whole Strength of the Church de- 
pended on their Unity; but if 
there could be Heart - burnings 
among them, and the private Quar- 
rels, that had been beyond Sea, 
ſhould be brought Home, the Peace 
of the Church would be loft, and 
the Succeſs of all their Deſign 
* would be blaſted; and if a faint- 
it would 
* raiſe the Spirits of all their Adver- 
„ ſaries; a covetous Man was good 
* nothing. He knew his own Un- 
„ fitneſs, both of Body” and Mind, 
'©fo well, that though he ſhould be 
<« ſorry to offend him and Secretary 
* Cecil whom he horiour'd | above all 
ce Men in the World, and more ſorry 
< to diſpleaſe the Queen; PA he wal 
above all Things avoid Gop's Tndig- 
nation, and not enter into a Station 
into which he knew he could not 
carry himſelf ſo as to anſwer it ei- 
ther to Gop or the World, for his 
Adminiſtration; and if he muſt go 
to Prifon for his obſtinate Untoward- 
neſs, (with which it ſeems they had 
9 * threatned * he would ſuffer it 


0 


cc 
0 


Q 6 


” 


ce 


(e 


The "WERE 0b. of the 


18 rather with a Quiet Conſcience, 


jon had | 


ce 


12 
8 


. | <6 


Friends to 
that Charge. 


4 


0h 


* CC 


cc 


ce 


he muſt be "Rill for him. 
19th after that, the Lord-Keeper and 
Secretary Cecil, fi igned a Letter in the 
Queen's Name, requiring him to come 


4 his Knees he humbly 


ce Which 


* than accept of an Imploy ment 
*© which he could not diſcharge.” He 
faid, He intended, by Gop's Grace, 
never to be of that Order, neither 
highet nor lower. He knew what 
he was capable of; he was poor, and 
not able to enter on ſuch a Station; 

he had a Rupture, which made him 
that lie could not ſtir much; there. 
fore he deſired ſome Place in the 
Univerſity, where he might wear 
out his Life tolerably. He knew he 
could not anſwer their Expectations, 
which made him ſo importunate not 
to be raiſed ſo high: He ſaid, he 
had great Apprehenſions of Diffe- 
rences like to fall out among them- 
ſelves, which would be a pleaſant 
Diverſion to thoſe of the Church 
of Rome. He ſaw ſome Men were 
Men ' ſtill, even after all their 
Teaching in the School of Affection. 
He proteſted he did not ſeek his 
own private Gain or Eaſe; he had 
„but two or three Tears more of 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ce 


4 


ce 


cc 


0 


is 


Life before him, and did not intend 
“glad to get from it, than upon his 


(c 


to heap up for his Children.“ This 


he writ the 1ſt of March. 
neceſſary to fill that See with a Man 


that was neither arrogant, faint-heart- | 


'THe Buſineſs. of this Parliament 

made this Motion to be laid aſide, till 
that was "diſſolved; and then on the 
17th of May the Lord- Keeper wrote 
to him concerning it: He told him, 
That he ſaw by a Reſolution taken 
that Day in the Queen's Preſence, 
that it would be very hard for his 
get him delivered from 

For his own Part, if 
he knew no Man to whom the Charac- 


ters in his Letter did agree better than 
to himſelf, he ſhould be for preferring 


of ſuch a one; but knowing no ſuch, 
On the 


up; and after that they ſent a ſecond 
Command to him to come to Court, on 


the 28th of the Month. He came up, 
but again excuſed himſelf, Yet at laſt, 


being ſo often - preſſed, he writ to the 


Queen herſelf, proteſting ** That ex- 
„ tream- Neceſſity forced him to trou- 
ble her, both out of Conſcience to 


“ Gobd, and Regard to her Service: 
« He knew his great Unworthineſs for 
„ ſo high a Function; therefore, as on 
beſcught her 
him of that Office, 


to diſcharge 
-did require a Man of more 


Learning, Virtue, and * 


0 chan 


ke than * 
& ſelf. 

1 meanly <q 
te ſerve” ele in x(t high Station; but 
in any 


perfectly knew was in him- 
"Hs lamented his being 


2 her, in ſuch a Place as was 
« uitable to his '{nfirmity,” But in 
the Concluſion, he ſubmitted himſelf 
to her Pleaſure. 


of it. So on the 8th Day of July the 
Conge d' Elire was ſent to Canterbury 
| wr upon that, on the 22d of July 
Chapter was ſummon'd to meet urs t 
of Aug. where the Dean and Prebenda- 
ries meeting, they, according to a Method 
often uſed in their Elections, did by a 
Com- promiſe refer it to the Dean to 
name whom he pleaſed; and he naming 
Dr. Parker, according to the Queen's 


Letter, they all confirmed it, and pub- 


liſhed their Election, ſingi ne Te Deum 
upon it. On the th 0 September the 
Great Seal was put to a Warrant for 


* Conſecration, directed to the Bi- 

ps of Dureſm, Bath and Wells, Pe- 
- 3 Landaff, and to Barlow, 
and Scory (ſtiled only Biſhops, not be- 
ang then elected to any Sees) requiring 
them to conſecrate him. From N it 


appears, that neither Tonſtal, Bourn, 


2 Pool were at that Time turned 
. . tr feems there was ſome Hope of 
5 5 them to obey the Laws, and 
io to'-continge in their Sees. | 
TEIS Matter was dela y'd to the 
6th of December. Whether this flow- 
ed from Parker's Unwillingneſs to en- 
gage in fo high à Station, or from any 
fectet Reaſon, is uncertain: But then, 
the three Biſhops laſt named refuſing to 
do it, a new Warrant 
the Great Seal, to the Biſhop of Lan- 
daff, Barlow, Biſhop 


Scory, Biſhop 
* -verdale, — Biſho 


kins, Bithop- Buffs 
ſfragan of) Thetford, — 


hn, 
he Riley 4 Oſſory; that they, or Ir 
any four & them, ſhould: conſecrate 
hin: 80, by Virtge of this; on the 
gth of December, Bar low, Scory, Co-. 
verdale, and Hod gkins, met at the 
Church of St. Mary-E. e- Bow z where 
according to the 'Caſtom, the Conge 
d'Elire, with the Election, and t 
Royal Aſent to it, were to be bound, 
before them; and theſe being read, 
Witneſſes were to be cited. to prove the 
Election lawfully made; 
would object were pr _ All 
"0 9 880 | 


of 'Exerer; b 
azan of rs} 


Edvies of ENGLAND. 


- |theſe Things being petfotined aecord- 
fo 
ualify'd, that he could not 


other inferior Office, he 
„ ſhould be ready to diſcharge his Du- 


In the End he was, | 
with great Difficulty, brought to accept 


| thus conſecrated himſelf,” 
a | wards conſectate Biſhop 


| of Saliſbury, 


paſſed be N 


cle& of Chicheſter, 
-ele&t of 'Hereford; Co- 


ing to Law, and none coming to ob- 
ject againſt the Election; they confirm- 
ed it according to the Uſual Manners 
On the 17th of December Parker was 
conſecrated in the Chapel at Lambeth 
by Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, at 
Hodgkin, according to the Book of 
Ordinations made in King Edward's 
Time, Only the Cetemony of putting 
the Staff in his Hand was left out of 
the Office, in this Reign, ile being 
Aid after» 
for the other 
Sees, viz. Grindal, Bithop of London, 
Cox, that had been Kino Edward's 
Almoner, Biſhop of Ely, Horn, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, Sandys, Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, Merick, Biſhop of Bangor, 
| Young, Biſhop of St. David's, Bulling- 
ham, Biſhop of Lincoln, Jewel, Biſhop 
(the great Othament of 
that Age for Learning and Plety,) Da- 
vis, Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Gueſt, Bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, Berkley, , Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, bende, Biſhop of 
Coventry and Litchfield,/Alley, Biſhop 
of Exeter, and Par, Biſhop of Peterbo- 
rough; Barlow. and Scory were put 
into the Sees of Chicheſter and Here- 
ford: And ſometime after this, in Fe- 
bruary 1561, | Young was tranſlated 
from St, David's to York; there being 
now no Hopes 01 gaining Heath to con- 
rinue in it; which had been long en- 
deavoured; for it was now two Years. 
that that Sec had been in Vacaney, in 
like Manner, after fo long waiting to 


fee if Tonſtal would conform. There 


being now no more Hopes of it, in 
_—_— 1561, Pilkington was made Bi- 
1 ureſm: Beſt was afterwards 

ane Boy Biſhop of Catliſle, and Down- 
ham Biſhop: of Cheſter. 


Dr. Burnet ſays he has given tue 


- tore: diftind Aceount of theſe Promo- 
"tions, becauſe of # moſt malicious 


Slander with which they were afpers'd 


in After-times. It was not thought on 


and alt who 


or Fer 40 Years after this: But then it 
was forged, and publiſh'd and fprexd 
over the- World, with great Confidence, 
that Parker himſelf was not legally nor 
truly conſecrated, The Author of it 
was ſaid to be one Neale, that had 
been ſome Time one of Boriner's 
e Chaplains. The Contrivarice' was, That 
the 'Biſhop' of Landaff being required 
by Bonner not to conſeerate Parker, or 


to give Orders in his Dioceſe, did chere- a 


upon refuſe it? Upon that the Biſhoy 5 
ele& being met in Cheapſide, at the 


e Nagr 
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Landaff was intractable: But, 


| kneel, and he 


$2 
3 5 = 
* * 


The Rezork 


Nag +. Head-Tayern, * that had 
0 h'd them thither, - 
an Hole of the Door, . 


'd in, thro? | 
ſaw them 
in great Diſorder, finding the Biſhop of 
(as the 
Scory bids them all 


Tale goes on 
fa the Bible upon every 


one of their Heads or Shoulders, and 
aid, Take thou Authority to preach 


they roſe up all Biſhops. 
came ſo 1 


the Word of Gop ſincerely, and fo. 
This Tale 
in the World, that Saun- 
all the other Writers in 


ders, and 


Queen Elizabeth's Time, had never 


if Neale had but pretended that he 


heard of it; otherwiſe we may be ſure. 


they. would not have concealed- it: 
And if the Thing had been true, or 


had ſeen any ſuch Thing, there is no 
Reaſon to tflink he would have i p- 
preſſed i it: But when it might be pre- 
that had been preſent at Parker's Con- 
ſecration, then was the Time to invent 


ſuch a Story; ; for then it might be ho- 
ped that none could contradict it. And 


who could tell but that ſome who had 
ſeen Biſhops go from Bow-Church to 


dine at that Tavern with their Civi- 
. lians; as ſome have done after their Con- 


firmation, might imagin that then was 
the Time of this Nag's- -Head-Conſecra- 
tion. If it were boldly; ſaid, one or 


other wight think he remember d it; 


but as it pleaſed Go p there was one 


then livipg that remember'd the con- 


trary. The old Earl of Nottingham, 
who had been at the Conſecration, de- 
.clared it was at Lambeth, and deſcri- 
bed all the Cireum ines of. it, and 
ſatisfy'd all reaſonable Men that it was 
according to the 8 of the Church 
of England. The Regiſters both of 
the See of Canterbury, . of the Re- 
cords of the Crown * all fully agree 
with his Relation: For as Parker's Con- 
ge d'Elire, with the Queen's Aſſent 


Too lis Election, and the Warrant for 


his Conſecration, are all under the ba 


Great Seal; ſo upon the Certificate 


made by dhoſe ho conſecrated 
5 him, the Temperalities were reſtored |. 


ot Lords, 


by 


another Warrant alſo inrolled, 
which was to be ſhewed in the Houſe 
when he todk his Place 


there. Beſides that the nder 8 
of all the other Biſhops! made by him, 
ſhew that he alone was firſt conſecra- 
ted. without any other ;, And above all 


other Teſtimonies, the original Inſtra- 


ment of Archbiſnop Parker's Conſeera- 
tion lies ſtill eng his a apart 1 


a, 


ai 
" » * 


* 


ſumed that all thoſe Perſons were | phe b 


ATION, of the 


the Library of Corpus-Chriſli-Coltes e, 
at Cambridge. It is manifeſtly an _ 
ginal Writing; but this Fiction ſerv'd 
thoſe Ends 701 which it was deſigned. 
Weak People hearing it ſo poſitively 
told by their Prieſts, came to. believe 


| it, and Dr. Burner ſays, that he him- 


ſelf met with many who ſeemed {till 
to give ſome Credit to it, after all 
that Confutation of it, made by the 

moſt ingenious and learned iſhop 
Bramhall, the late Primate of Ireland; i 
and therefore, he ſays, he thought it 
neceſlary to be the iarger . in the Ac- 
count of this Conſecration; and the ra- 
ther becauſe of the Influence it hath 
into all the Ordinations that have been 
ſince that Time derived down 1 in this 
Church, 

SOME except ted againſt the — Y 
nicalneſs of it, becauſe it was not done 
y all rhe Biſhops of the Province, 
and three of the Biſhops had no Sees 
when they did it, and the fourth was 
only a Suffragan Biſnop: But to all 
this it was ſaid, That after a Church 
had been over- run with Hereſy, thoſe 
Rules which were to be obſerved in its 
more ſettled State, were always ſuper- 
ſeded, as 8 particularly when. 
the Arrian iſhops were turned out 
of {ame great Sees; for the Orthodox 
Biſhops did then ordain others to ſuc- 
ceed them, gvithout judging themſelves 
bound by the Canons in ſuch Caſes: 
And Biſhops that had been rightly: con- 
ſeerated, could certainly derive their 
own Character to others, whether they 
were actually in Sees or not; and a 
Suffragan Biſhop, being conſecrated in 
the | ſame Manner that other Biſnops 
were, though he had a limited Jurif- 
diction; yet was of the ſame Order 
with them. All theſe Things were 
made out with a great deal of Learn- 
ing, by Maſon, who upon the publiſh- 
ing of that Fiction, wrote in Vindica- 
tion of the Engliſh Miniſtry, '.. 

TRHus were the Sees All "i the 
Worſhip reform d, and the Queen's In- 
-junRions ſent. over England. Three 
Things remained: yet to be done. The 
In. Was, To ſet out. the Doctrine of 
- the Church, as it had been done in K. 
Edward's Time. The ſecond was, T'o 
| trandate: the Bible and publiſh it with 
ort Notes. And the bird was, Io 
\ regulate. the Eccleſiaſtical Courts. The 

Biſhop therefore ſet about theſe: And 
for — firſt, thought they could not 
by publick Authority, ſet out the Ar- 
ticles al the — til they met ina - 
| Convocation, 


e! 


lum aſcendens, &c; that is; in Engliſh 


56 «the Quick' and the Dead; 


ie of ENG LAND. 


„ feſs the Real, or (as they ball it) 


: en yet they ſoon after pre- 
| pared thein, and, for the preſent, they 
agreed on a ſhort Profeſhon of their 
Doctrine, which all Incumbents are 
obliged to read and publiſh to their 
WPeople.:.: : 21. 
IN the Articles made in Kitg Ed- 
ward's Reign, the Explanation of 
' Chriſt's Deſcent to Hell was left out 
of the third; In that about the Scrip- 
_ tures they now added an Enumeration 
of the Canonical and Apocryphal Books, 
declaring, that ſome Leſlons were read 
out of the latter, for the Inſtruction of 
the People, but not for the Confirma- 
tion of the Doctrine. About the Au- 
thority of the Church, they now add- 
ed, That the Church had Power to 
decree Rites and Ceremonies, and had 
Authority in Controverſies of Faith, 
but ſtill ſubordinate to the Scripture. 
IN the Articles about the L ok Þ's 
Supper, there is a great deal left out; 
for inſtead of that large Refutation of 
the Corporal Preſence, 
poſſibility of a Body” s being in 3 
Places at once; from whence it fo 
lows, that ſince Chriſt's Body is in 
Heaven, the Faithful ought not to be- 
lieve or profeſs a Real or Corporal Pre- 
ſence of it in the Sacrament. In the 
new Articles it is ſaid, ' That the Body 
of Chriſt 1s given and received after a 
Spiritual Manner; and the Means by 
which it's cid is Faith: But in 
the original Copy of theſe Articles, 
there is a Farther Addition made. The 
Articles were ſubſcribed with that Pre- 
caution which was requiſite in a Mat- 
ter of ſuch a for before the 
Subſcriptions, there is ſer down the | 
Number of the Pages, and of the 
Lines in every Page of the Book to 
which they ſer theit Hands. 
Is that Article of the Euchariſt, 
theſe Words are added, Chriſtus in Cz- 


_ 


e Chriſt, when he, S albended, into ca- 
« yen, made his Body immortal, but 
took not from it the Nature of a Bo- 
dy: For ſtilllit retains, according 
«to the Seripture, the Verity of an 
human Body, which muſt be always 
*; in one definite Place, and cannot be 
_ * ſpread into many, or all Places at 
once: Since then Chriſt being carty'd 
up to Heaven is to temain there to 


over with Minium; 
ſtill legible. The Secret of it was this, 


Church many 


occaſion Diviſion. 


Words were by common Conſent left 


from the Im-“ 
the Church, ſubſcrib'd by the whole 


Alley, Biſhop of Exeter. 
from that, to the Second of Samuel, 


made Biſhop- 


then Biſhop 
thence to the End of Job, 


Litchfield; 


„the End of the World, and is to 
e come from thence, and - no Place 

elle, (as ſays St. Auſſin) to judge 
none of 
75 the FO "_ to believe or * ; 
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+ the Corporal Preſence of his F leſh 
bo and Blood in the Evuchatiſt; 

Bur this in the Original is dad 
; yet ſb, that it is 


lhe Queen and her Council ſtudied 
(as hath been already ſhewn) to unite 
all into the Communion of - the 
Church; and it was alledged that 
ſuch an expreſs Definition againſt a 
Real Preſence; might dtive from the 
who were full of Per- 
ſuaſion; and therefore it was thought 
to be enough to condemn Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, and to ſay that Chriſt was 
preſent after a Spiritual Mariner, and 
| received by Faith; to ſay no more, as 
it was judged ſuperfluous, {0 it might 
Upon this, theſe 


out; and in the next "Convocation 
the Articles were ſubſcribed without 
them. Na 

Tr1s-ſhews that the Doarine of 


Convocation, was at that Time contra- 
ry to the Belief'of a Real or Corporal 


Preſence in the Sagrament; only it was 


not thought neceſfary or expedient to 
publiſh it. Tho' from this Silence, 


| which flow'd not from their Opinion, 


| but the Wiſdom of that Time, in lea- 
ving a Liberty for different Specula- 
tions, as for the Preſence, ſome have 
ſince inferred, that the chief Paſtors of 
this Church did then diſapprove of 
the Definition made in King Edward's 


Time, and that they were for a Real 


Preſence. | 

Fok' the Tranſlating of the Bible, 
it was divided into many Parcels. The 
Pentateuch, was committed to William 
The Books 


were given to Richard Davis, who was 
of St. David's when 
Young was removed to York. All from 
Samuel to the Second Book of Chro- 
nicles, were aſſigned to Edwin Sandys; | 
of . Worceſter. From 
to one 
whoſe Name is mark'd A. P. C. The 
Book of the Pſalms was given to Tho- 
mas Bentham, Biſhop of Coventry and 
The Proverbs to one who 
is mark'd A. P. The Song of Solomon 


to | to one mark'd A. P. E. All from 
thence to the Lamentations of Jeremi- 


ah, was given to Robert Horn, Biſhop 
Ezekiel and Daniel, 
From thence to Malachi; 


to 


3 ˙ 


Apocrypha to the Book of 


9] Grindall; Biſhop of London. The 
Wiſdom, 
| was given to Barlow, Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter. And the reſt of it to Park- 
husſt, Biſhop of Norwich. The Goſ- 
pels, Acts, Tod Epiſtle to the Romans, 
were given to Richard Cox, Biſhop of 
Ely. Ihe Epiſtles of the Corinthians, 
do one G. G. to whom the reſt of 
the New Teſtament was aſſigned is un- 
Certain. All theſe Alone were to 
be gathered from the Bible itſelf, as it 
was afterwards ſet. out by Parker, 
What Method they follow'd in this 
Work, Dr. Burnet ſays he could not 
diſcover, unleſs the Rules afterwards 
given in. King James's Time, when 
the Tranſlation was revived, were co- 
pied from what was now They | 
were given with that Care that ſuch a 
Matter required. 


\Rivda@avion: of: the 


under ſuch moderate and wile Councils, 

Things ſhould: have been carried with 
that Temper, that this Church ſhould 
have united in its Endeavours to ſup- 
port itſelf, and become the Bulwark of 
the Reformation, and the 'Terror of 
Rome : But that. Bleſſing 'was, by the 
Sins of the Nation, the Paſſions of 
ſome, the Intereſt of others, and the 
Weakneſs of the greateſt Part, in a great 
Meaſure denied us. The Heats thac 
had been raiſed beyond Sea, were nor 
quite forgotten; and as ſome Sparks 
had been kindled about Clergymen's 
Habits in King Edward's Reign; ſo 
tho Hocper and Ridley had buried 

that — in their Aſhes, it broke 
gut again concerning the Veſtment of 
the inferior Clergy. Other Things 


were alſo much conteſted: Some were 


There were many | for ſetting up Eceleſiaſtical Courts in 


Companies appointed for every Parcel | every Parith, for the exerciſing of Diſci- 


of the Scripture, and every ane of a 


mpany was to tranflate the whole 
| Parcel ; then they were to compare 
theſe together; and when any Compa- 
ny had. finiſhed their Part, they were 
to communicate it g 
panies. So it is I tat this Time 
thoſe ſeveral Biſne hat had under- 
taken the Tranſlation, did aſſociate to 
themſelyes Companies; with ſome Aſſiſ- 

tance/ they perfected it afterwards; aud 
when it was ſet out, at the End of 
every Section the initial Letters of his 
Name that had tranſlated it, were print- 
ed, as W. E. E. W. from William Ex- 
ton, and Edwin Wigorn; and ſo in the 
reſt, Dr. Burnet ſays ne is not well 
aſſured what Year this was firſt print- 
ed in, but believes it was in 1 561, or 
ſoon after; for the Alwanack prenxd 
for the Moveable: Feaſts, bein wich 
that Tear. 

Ars the Canons and Rules: of 
the Church, Government; they were 
not ſo ſoon; prepated. These came out 
ſome in the Lear 157 and more ib 
the Year 1597, and à far larger Cob 
legion af them in "thy firſt Lear bf 
King- James à Reign ; 


has yet wanted, its chief Foro; for 


*epitentiary Canons have not been ſer 
up, and the Government of the 
Church is * yet brought into the 
nds of Chorchmen; ſo that in this 
oint the Reformation of the Church 
| Wants ſome Part of its Finiſhing, in the 
Government and Diſcipline of it. 


zecover the Reformation af Religion; 


de other Com- 


| 


But this Matter | 


pline againſt {candalous Perſons; others 
thought this might degenerate into 
Faction. Theſe leſs Differences were 
craftily managed by ſome who intended 
to improve them ſo far that they might 
have the Church-Lands divided among 
them, and they carried theſe Heats 
further in Ven Elizabeth's Reign 
than any one would imagine, who con- 
(iders the Temper of that Government: 
But ſince that, ſtill by many Degrees, 
and many Accidents in the Civil Go- 
vernment, they are now grown to that 
Height, that thaugh conſidering the 
Grounds on which they had been, and 
ſtill are maintained, they appear to be 
of no great Force or Moment; yet if 
the Animoſities and Heats that are 
| raiſed by them, are well examined, 
tllere is ſcarce any profitable Hopes left 
of dampoſing thoſe. Differences, unleſs 
our Law - givers: do 1 apply 
FAIL it. Noi 1817 
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X this Tine. Ae was 2 at 
Revolution of Affairs in Scot- 


ad, When there was à Probability 
of bringing the, Fteaty oß Cambray to 

a good Effect, The 24 of Lor- 
rain writ to his Siſter, the Queen, Re- 


gent of Scotland, and to the Archbi- 


ſho oß St, Andrew's, and let them 


ö ute the Reſolation that was taken 
Tas, did Queen Elizabeth again 


to extitpate Hereſy, and exhorted them 


1 | to. uſe thein Endedvours for. that End. 
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this 


Cuvscn of ENGLAND. 


this, ſhe ſhould not only break her 


Faith to the Lords, who had hitherto 


adhered to her, upon the Aſſurance ſhe 
gave them of her Protection, but that 
the Peace of Scotland would be indan- 
ger'd; for as their Party was ſtrong, 
ſo it was not to be doubted, but the 
Queen of England would ſupport 
them; and ſo ſhe was not eaſily brought 
to follow her Brother's cruel Councils. 
But the Biſhops ſhut their Eyes upon 
all Dangers, and reſolv'd to ſtrike a 
Terror into the People, by ſome ſevere 
Executions: They began with Walter 


Mell, an old infirm Prieſt, who had 


preach'd in ſome Places againſt many of 
the Opinions then received : He was 
Sula accuſed for having aſſerted 
the Lawfulneſs of the Marriage of the 
Clergy, and for having condemned the 
Sacrifice of the Maſs and Tranſubſtan- 
tiation, with ſome other Particulars, all 
which he confeſſed, and upon his Refu- 
ſal to abjure them, he was condemn'd 
to be burnt. 


was not eaſy to find any that would 
execute the Sentence; nor would any 
do as much as fell a Cord to tie him to 


the Stake; ſo that the Archbiſhop was 


forced to ſend for the Cords of his 
own Pavilion. The old Man expreſs'd 
great Firmneſs of Mind, and ſuch 
Chearfulneſs in his Sufferings, that 
the People were much affected at it, 
and this being every where look'd on 
as a Prologue to greater Severities that 
were to follow, the Nobility and 
Gentry began to conſider what was fit 
to be done, They had offered a Peti- 
tion to the Queen Regent laſt Year that 
the Worſhip might be in the Vulgar 
Tongue, that the Communion might 
be given in both Kinds, and the ſcan- 
dalous Prieſts might be turn'd out, and 
worthy Men to be put in their Places, 
The Queen Regent being unwilling to 
irritate ſo great a Party before the Dau- 
phin was. declar'd King of Scotland, 
promis'd that they ſhould not be pu- 
niſh'd for having their Prayers in the 
Vulgar Tongue. In Parliament, they 
mov'd for a Repeal of the Laws for 
the Biſhops Proceedings - againſt *Here- 
ticks, and that nothing might be judg'd 
Hereſy, but that which was condemned 
by the Word of Gop; but the Queen 
| Regent told them, theſe, Things could 
not paſs, becauſe. of the Oppolitiof: 
which was made to them, by the ſpi- 
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Yet ſo averſe were the 
People from thoſe Cruelties, that it 


ritual. Eſtates; upon that they made a 


——. 


ce 


Proteſtation, that whereas they had 


Abuſes, they were not to be blamed 


follow. | 


her End in Relation to the Dauphin, 
ſhe order'd a Citation to be ſerved. on 
all the Reformed Preachers: The Earl 
of Glencairn was, upon that, ſent to 
put her in Mind of her former Pro- 
miſes: She anſwer'd him roughly, 
** That maugre all that would take thoſe 
„Mens Fart, they ſhould be baniſh'd 
** Scotland ; (and added,) that Princes 
were bound only to obſerve their 
** convenient for them to do it.” To 
this he replied, © That if ſhe renoun- 
« ced her Promiſes, they would re- 
* nounce their Obedience to her. 

IN St. Johnſtown, that Party entred 
into the Churches, and had Sermons 
publickly in them. The Miniſters 
were coming from all Parts, to appear 
on the 2cth of May, for to that Day 
they had been cited, and great Num- 
bers came along with them. The 
Queen apprehending the ill Effects of a 
great Confluence of People, fent them 
Word not to come, and upon this ma- 
ny went Home again; yet upon their 
not Appearance, they were all declar'd 
Rebels. This foul Dealing made many 
leave her, and go over to thoſe that 
were met at St. Johnſtown: And the 
Heat of the People was raiſed to that 
Pitch, that they broke in upon the 
Houſes of the Monks and Friars, and 
after they had diſtributed all that they 
found in them, except that which the 


they pulled them down to the Ground. 
This provoked the Queen ſo much, 
that ſhe reſolved to puniſh that Town, 


with ſuch others as would join with 
her; bat the Earl of Glencairn gather- 
ed 2500 Men together, and with in- 
credible Haſt, he marched: to that 
Place, where there were now in all 
7000 arm'd Men. This made the 
Queen afraid to engage with them; ſo 


vion was promiſed for all that was 


to a Parliament, atid the Queen was 
to be received into St. Johnſtown, 


| 


without carrying her Frenchmen 1 5 
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modeſtly mov'd for à Redreſs of 


tor the ill Effects of rejecting their Pe- 
tition, and the Violences that might 


BT when the Queen had gain'd 


* Promiſes, ſo far as they found it 


Monks conveyed away, to the Poor, 


in a moſt examplary Manner; ſo ſhe 
gathered the French Soldiers together, 


an Agreement was. made, and an Obli- 


paſt: Matters. of Religion were referr'd 


© 
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her; but ſhe carried them with her in- 
to the Town, and as ſhe put a Garri 
ſoa in it, ſo ſhe puniſh'd many for 
what was paſt; and when her Pro- 
miſes were objected to her, the an- 


 ſwered, * Princes were not to be ſtrict- 


* ly charged with their Promiſes, 
< eſpecially when they were made to 
& Hereticks; and that ſhe thought it 
* no Sin to kill and deſtroy them all, 
% and then would excuſe it as well as 


could be, when it was done.“ This 
turned the Hearts of the whole Nation 


from her, and in many Places they be- 
gan to pull down Images, and to raiſe 
Monalicrics. The Queen Regent re- 
preſented this to the King of France, 
as done on Deſign to ſhake off the 
French Yoke, and defired a great Force 
to reduce the Country. On the other 
Hand, ſome were ſent over from the 
Lords, to give'a true Repreſentation of 
the Matter, and to let him know, 


that an Oblivion for what was paſt, 


and the free Exerciſe of their Religion 
for the Time to come, would give full 
Satisfation. The French King began 
now to apprehend, how great a Charge 
the keeping that Kingdom in Peace, 
was like to come to; and ſaw the 
Danger of the Scots caſting themſelves 
into the Arms of the Queen of Eng- 
land; therefore he ſent one, in whom 
the Conſtable put an intire Confidence, 
to Scotland, to bring him a true Re- 
port of the State of that Matter, that 
was ſo variouſly repreſented: But be- 


fore he could return, the King of 


France was dead, and the Conſtable 


was in Diſgrace; and all Affairs were 

ut in the Hands of the Brothers of the 
Houſe of Guiſe, ſo that all moderate 
Councils were now out of Doors. The 
People did fo univerſally rife againſt 


to retire to Dunbar-Caſtle: She was 
once willing to refer the whole Matter 
to a Parliament; but 2000 Men com- 
ing over from France, and Aſſurances 
being ſent her, of a greater Force to 


follow, ſhe took Heart, and came and 


fortify'd Leith, and again broke her 


laſt Agreement; upon which the Lords 
pretended, that in their Queen's Mino- 


rity, the Government was chiefly in 


the States, and that the Regent was 
only the chief Adminiſtrator and ac- 
countable to them; ſo they reſolved to 


depoſe her from the Regency. 


 Taey. objected many Male- admi- 
niſttations to her, -as her beginning a 


0 | | . N 


driven out of Scotland, they 
continue their Obedience to their own 


nearer at 
the Queen Regent, that ſhe was forc'd 


The Rirormartion of the 


War in the Kingdom, and bringing in 
Strangers to ſubdue it; her embaſing 
the Coin, governing without Conſent 
of the Nobility, and breaking her Faith 
and Promifes to them; upon which 
they declared that ſhe had fallen from 
her Regency, and ſuſpended her Power 


till the next Parliament, The Lords, 


now called the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion, retired from Edinburgh to Stit- 
ling: Upon which the French came to 
Edinburgh, and ſet up the Maſs again 
in the Churches; then a new Supply 
came from France, commanded by the 
Marquis of Elbeuf, one of the Queen 
Regent's Brothers; ſo that there were 
in all 4000 French in Scotland. By 
her having this Foreign Force, the 
whole Nation came to be united 
againſt the Queen, and to look on her 
as a common Enemy. The Scots, who 
had been hitherto animated, and ſecret- 
ly ſupplied with Money and Ammu- 
nition from England, were now forc'd 
to defire the Qneen of England's Aid 
more openly; and France was now 
like to be ſo much divided within it- 
ſelf, that the Queen, not much apprehend- 
ing a War with that Crown, was more 
eaſily determined to aſſiſt the Scots. 

A Treaty was made between the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Scots; they 
promiſed to be the Queen's perpetual 
Allies, and that after the French were 
ſhould 


Queen: Upon which Two Thouſand 
Horſe and Six Thouſand Foot were 
ſent to aſſiſt the Scots. They beſieged 
Leith, during which, there were con- 
ſiderable Loſſes on both Sides, but the 
Loſſes on the Side of the Engliſh were 
more eaſil oy up, Supplies being 
and. 

THE French offered to put Calais 
again in the Queen of England's Hands, 
if ſhe would recall her Forces out of 
Scotland, She an{wered on the ſudden, 
That ſhe did not value that Fiſh- 
« Town fo much as ſhe did the Quiet 
&* of the Iſle of Britain :* But ſhe or- 
dered to mediate a Peace between them 
and the Scots. | | 

BEFORE this could be effected, 
the Queen Regent of Scotland died: 
She ſent for ſome of the Scotiſh Lords 
in her Sickneſs, and aſk*'d them Pardon 
for the Injuries ſhe had done them: 
She advis'd them to ſend both the 
French and the Engliſh out of Scot- 
land, and pray'd them to . in 

„ their 


* 
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their Obedience to their Preachers, 
and declared that ſhe hop'd to be ſav'd 
only by the Merits of Chriſt. She had 
governed the Nation, before the laft 

Year of her Life, with ſuch Juſtice 
and Prudence, and was ſo great an Ex- 
ample, both in her own Perſon, and 
in the Order of her Court, that if ſhe 
had died before her Brother's bloody 
Councils had involved her in theſe laſt 
Paſlages of her Life, ſhe had been the 
moſt lamented and eſteemed Queen 
that had been in that Nation for many 
Ages. Her own Inclinations were juſt 
and moderate; and ſhe often ſaid, That 
if her Councils might take Place, the 
did not doubt, but ſhe would bring all 
Things again to perfect Tranquillity and 
Peace. Soon after a Peace was conclu- 
ded between England, France, and 
Scotland: An Oblivion was granted 
for all that was paſt : The French and 
Engliſh were to be ſent out of Scot- 

ferred' to a Parliament. During the 
be governed by a Council of 12, all 
Natives; of theſe the Queen was to 
name ſeven, and the States were to 


French were ſent out of Scotland; 
and the Parliament met in Auguſt. 

IN it all Acts for the former Way 
of Religion were repealed; and a Con- 
feſſion of Faith, penn'd by Knox, af- 
terwards inſerted among the Acts of 
Parliament, 1567, was confirmed. 
Theſe Acts were oppoſed only by 

three Temporal Lords, who ſaid, they 
would believe as their Fathers had 
done: But all the Spiritual Lords, 
both Biſhops and Abbots, conſented 
to them; and they did dilapidate the 
Lands and Revenues of the Church in 
the ſtrangeſt Manner, that was ever 


known: The Abbots converted their 


Abbies into Temporal Eſtates, and the 
PBithops, though they continued Papiſts 
ſtill, divided all their Lands among 
their Baſtards and Kindred; and pro- 
cured Confirmations of many of the 
Grants they gave from Rome; by 
which, that Church was ſo impoveriſh'd, 
that if King James the Iſt, and King 
Charles the Iſt, had not with much 
Zeal, and great Endeavours, retrieved 
ſome Part of the antient Revenues, 
and provided a confiderable Mainte- 
nance for the inferior Clergy, all the 
Encouragements to Religion and Learn- 


ing had been to ſuch a Degree with. 


over- run that Kingdom When theſe 
Acts, thus agreed on in the Parliament 
of Scotland, were ſent over to France, 
they were rejected with great Scorn; 
ſo that the Scots began to apprehend a 


new War; but Francis the II's Death ſoon 


after deliver'd them from all their Fears; 
for their Queen having no more the Sup- 
port of fo great a Crown, was forced 
to return Home, and govern 1a ſuch a 


Manner, as that Nation was pleaſed to 


ſubmit to. : 
THrus had the Queen of England 
divided Scotland from its antient De. 


pendance on France, and had tied it fo 
to her own Intereſts, that the was not 


only ſecure on that Side of her Domi- 


nions, but came to have {ſo great an In- 

tereſt in Scotland; that Affairs there 
were for the moſt Part governed according 
to the Directions ſhe ſent hither, Other 
| Accidents did alſo concur to give her a 
land, and all other Things were re- 
Affairs of Europe. 
Queen's Abſence, the Kingdom was to | 


great Share in all the moſt important 


Ix France, upon Henry the Ild's fa- 


tal End, great Diviſions aroſe between 


the Princes of the Blood, and the Bro- 


thets of the Houſe of Guiſe, into 
chuſe five: So both the Engliſh and 

fairs was put, during Francis the IId's 
ſhort Reign: It was pretended on the 
one Hand, that the King was not of 
Age till he was 22; and that during 
his Minority, the Princes of the Blood 
were to govern by the Advice of the 
Courts of Parliaments, and the Aſſem- 
bly of the Eſtates: On the other Hand 
it was ſaid, that the King might aſſume 
the Government, and imploy whom he 
pleaſed at 14. A Deſign was laid in 
which many of both Religions concur- 


whoſe Hands the Adminiſtration of AE 


red for taking the Government out of 
the Hands of the Strangers, and ſeizing; 
on the King's Perſon ; but a Proteſtant, 
mov'd by a Principle of Conſcience, 
diſcover? d it. Upon this the Prince of 
Conde, and many others were ſeiz d on; 
and if the King had not died ſoon af- 
ter, they had ſuffered for it. Charles the 


IXth ſucceeding, who was under Age, 


the King of Navarre' was declared Re- 
gent; but he, though before a Proteſ- 


tant, was drawn into the Papiſt Inte- 


reſt, and joined himſelf with the Queen 
Mother, and the Conſtable. A ſevere 
Edict was made againſt the Proteſtants, 
but the Execution of it was like to 
raiſe great Diſorders; ſo another was 
made in a great Aflembly of many 
Princes of the Blood, Privy Counſel- 

| . lors 
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drawn, that Barbariſm muſt have again 
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lors and eight Courts of Parliament, 
allowing the free Exerciſe of that Re- 


Jigion : Yet after this, the Duke of 


Guiſe reconciled himſelf to the Queen 


Mother, and they reſolved to break 


the Edict: So, the Duke of Guiſe hap- 
pening to paſs. by a Meeting of Pro- 
teſtants, his Servants offer'd Violence 
to them; from reproachful Words it 
went to the throwing of Stones, by 


one of which the Duke was hurt; up- 


on which his Servants killed 60 of the 
Proteſtants, and wounded 2co; and 
upon this the Edi& was every where 
broken. It was ſaid, that the Regent's 
Power did not extend ſo far as that he 
could break ſo publick an Edict, and 
that therefore it was lawful for the 
Proteſtants to defend themſelves. The 
Prince of Conde ſet himſelf at the 
Head of them, and the King of Na- 
varre being kill'd ſoon after the break- 
ing out of the War, he, as the firſt 
Prince of the Blood that was of Age, 
ought to have been declared Regent; 
ſo that the Proteſtants ſaid, their de- 
fending themſelves was not Rebellion, 
ſince they had both the Law, and the 
firſt Prince of the Blood on their Sides. 
The Wars laſted near 30 Years; for 


in all that Time, notwithſtanding ſome 


Intervals of Peace, the Seeds of War 
were never ſo rooted out, but that they 
were ready to ſpring up upon every 


new Occaſion. In this the Queen in- 
terpoſed, and ſupported the Proteſtant 
Party, ſometimes with Men, but often- 


er with Money, ſo that ſhe had near 
Half of that Kingdom depending on her. 

IN the Netherlands, a long Continu- 
ance of Civil Wars, almoſt on the ſame 


Account, gave her the like Advantages. 


The King of Spain, by endeavouring to 
ſet up the Courts of Inquiſition in 
thoſe Provinces, and by keeping of 
ſome Spaniſh Troops among them, and 


other Exceſſes in his Government, con- 
trary to the Articles of the Lætus In- 


troitus, provoked them ſo much, that 
they ſhook off his Yoke, and were ſup- 
ported by the Aid and Money which 
the Queen ſent. them: So that the 
Queen met with ſuch a Conjuncture of 
Affairs in the Dominions of - thoſe 
Princes that were next her, of whom 
only ſhe had Reaſon to be afraid, as 
ſcarce any Prince ever had. 

IN Foreign Parts, ſhe was the Ar- 
biter of Chriſtendom; and at Home 


Things were ſo happily. managed, 


Trade did ſo flouriſh, and Juſtice was 


aTion of the 


| ſo equally diſtributed, that Ihe became 


the Wonder of the World. She was 
victorious in all her Wars with Spain; 
and no Wonder, for it appeared figna]- 
ly in the Ruin of the Great Armada, 
which Spain look'd on as invincible, 
that Heaven fought for her. She 
reign'd more abſolutely over the Hearts, 
than the Perſons of her Subjects. She 
always followed the true Intereſts. of 
her People, and ſo found her Parlia- 
ments always ready to comply with 
her Defires, and to grant her Subſidies, 
as often as ſhe call'd for them; and as 
ſhe never aſk'd them, but when the 
Occaſion for thein was viſible; ſo after 
they were granted, if the State of her 
Affairs changed ſo that ſhe needed 
them not, ſhe readily diſcharged 
them. Rome and Spain fr many En- 
gines on work, both againſt her Perſon 
and Government, but ſhe ſtill hved in 
Triumph. In the firſt 10 Years of her 
Reign, the Papiſts -were ſo compliant, 
that there was no Stir made about Re- 
ligion. Pope Pius the IVth condemned 
the Madneſs of his Predeceſlor, in that 
high and provoking Meſſage which 
he ſent her; and therefore he attempt- 
ed a Reconciliation with her, at two 
ſeveral Times; and offered, if ſhe 
would join herſelf to the See of Rome, 
that he would annul the Sentence 
againſt her Mother's Marriage, and 
confirm the Engliſh Service, and the 
Communion in both Kinds: But ſhe 
refuſed to enter into any Treaty with 
him. Pius the Vth that ſucceeded him in 
that Chair, reſolved to contrive her 
Death, as is related by him that writes 
his Life, The unfortunate Queen of 
Scotland was forced to take Sanctuary 
in England; where it was reſolved to 
uſe her well, and reſtore her to her 
Crown and Country: But her officious 
Friends, and the frequent Plots that 
were laid for taking away the Queen's 
Life, brought on. her the Calamities of 
a long Impriſonment, that ended in a 
Tragical Death; which, though it was 


| the greateſt Blemiſh of this Reign, yet 


was made in ſome Sort juſtifiable, if 
not neceſſary, by the many Attempts 
that the Papiſts made on the Queen's 
Life; and by the Depoſition which 
Pope Pius thundered out againſt her; 
from which it was inferred, that as 
long as that Party had the Hopes of 
ſuch a Succeſſor, the Queen's Life 
was not ſafe, nor her Government ſe- 
cure. 


t 


N N 


TRIs led her towards the End of 
her Reign, to greater Severities among 
thoſe of the Roman Communion, of 
which a copious Account is given by 
Sir Francis Wallingham, that was for 
ſo many Years employed, either in Fo- 
-reign Ambaſſies, or in the Secrets of 


State at Home; that none knew better 


than he did, the hidden Springs that 
mov'd and directed all her Councils. 
He writ a long Letter to a Frenchman, 
giving him an Account of all the Se- 
verities of the Queen's Government, 


both againſt Papiſts and Puritans. 
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TAE Subſtance of which is, That 


the Queen laid down two Maxims 
of State; the one was, Not to force 


Conſciences; the other was, Not to 
let factious Practices go unpuniſhed, 
becauſe they were covered with Pre- 
tences of Conſcience, At firſt ſhe 
did not revive thoſe ſevere Laws 
paſt in her Father's Time, by which 
the Refuſal of the Oath of Suprema- 
cy was made Treaſon, but left her 
People to the Freedom of their 
Thoughts, and made it only Penal 


to extol a Foreign juriſdiction; ſhe | 


alſo laid aſide the Word, Supream 
Head, and the Refuſers of the Oath 
diſabled from holding Benefices, or 
Charges during their Refuſal. Upon 
Pius the V's excommunicating her, 
though the Rebellion in the North 
was chiefly occaſioned by that, ſhe 
only made a Law agaluſt the bring- 
ing over, or publiſhing of Bulls, 
and the venting of Agnus Dei's, or 
ſuch other Love-tokens, which were 
ſent from Rome, on Deſign to draw 
the Hearts of her People from her, 
which were no eflential Parts of that 
Religion; ſo that this could hurt 
none of their Conſciences: But 


when after the 20th Year of her 


Reign, it appeared that the King 
of Spain deſigned to invade her 
Dominions, and that the Prieſts that 
were ſent over from the Seminaries 


beyond Sea, were generally employ'd 


to corrupt the Subjects in their Al- 
legiance, by which Treaſon was 


carried in the Clouds and infus'd 
ſecretly in Confeſſion; then pecuni- 
* ary Puniſhments were inflicted on 


ſuch as withdrew from the Church; 
and in Concluſion, ſhe was forced 


* to make Laws of greater Rigour, 


but did often mitigate the Severity 
of them, to all. that would promiſe 
to adhere to her, in Caſe of a Foreign 
No 90. Te 
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long 


as they only inveighed a- 
gainſt Some Abuſes, as Pluralities, 
Non-refidence, or the like, it was 
not their Zeal againſt thoſe, but on- 
ly their Violence that was condemn- 
ed: When they refuſed to comply 
with ſome Ceremonies, and queſtion- 
ed the Superiority of Biſhops, and 
declared for a Democracy in the 
Church, they were connived ar, 
with great Gentleneſs: But it was 
obſerved, that they affected Popola- 
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„Invaſion. As for the Putitans, as 


cc 


cc 


ce 


rity much, and the Methods they 
took to compaſs their Ends, were 
judged dangerous, and they made 
ſuch Uſe of the Averſion the Na- 
tion had to Popery, that it was vi- 
ſible that they were in Hazard of 
running from one Extream to ano- 
„ther: They ſet a new Model of 
Church-Difcipline, which was like 
to prove no leſs dangerous to the 
Liberties of private Men, than to 
the Sovereign Power of the Prince: 
Let all this was born with, as long 
as they proceeded with thoſe Ex- 
preſſions of Duty which became 
Subjects. But afterwards, when 
they reſolved to carry on their De- 
ſigns, without waiting for the Con- 
ſent of the Magiſtrate, and entering 
into Combinations; when they be— 
gan to defame the Government by 
ridiculous Paſquils, and boaſted of 
their Numbers and Strength, and 
in ſome Places broke out into Tu- 
mults, then it appeared that it was 
Faction, and not Zeal, that anima- 
ted them. Upon that, the Queen 
found it neceſſary to reſtrain them 
more than ſhe had done formerly; 
yet ſhe did it with all the Modera- 
tion that could conſiſt with the 
“ Peace of the Church and State.“ 
And thus, from this Letter, an Idea 
of this whole Reign may be juſtly 
form'd. + 
Tus, ſaith Dr. Burnet, have J 
proſecuted what 1 at firſt undertook, 
the Progreſs of the Reformation, from 
its firſt, and ſmall Beginnings in Eng- 
land, till it came to a compleat Set- 
tlement in the Time of this Queen; 
of whoſe Reign if I have adventured 
to give an Account, it was not intend- 
ed ſo much for a full Character of 
her, and her Councils, as to ſet out 
the great and viſible Bleſſings of Gop 
that attended on her; the many Pre- 
ſervations the had, and that by ſuch 
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Being a SUPPLEM 


The Rzaezxormartion of the 
ſignal Diſcoveries as both ſaved her 
Life, and ſecured her Government; 


and the unuſual Happineſs of her whole 
Reign, which raiſed her to the Eſteem 
and Envy of that Age, and the Won- 
der of all Poſterity It was wonderful 
indeed, that a Virgin Queen could 
rule ſuch a Kingdom for above 

Years, with ſuch conſtant Succeſs, in 


— 


ſo great Tranquillity at Home, with a 
vaſt Increaſe of Wealth, and with ſuch 
Glory Abroad: All which may juſtly 
be eſteemed to have been the Rewards 
of Heaven crowning that Reign, with 
ſo much Honour and Triumph, that 
was begun with the Reformation of 


Religion. 
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ENT to the foregoing 


BOOKS. 


— HE Biſhop of Saliſbury, in 
his Introduction to this laſt 
Volume, ſays, that after a 


long Interval of 33 Years, he 
is now come to give all the Finiſhing to 
the Hiſtory of our REF ORMA- 
TION, that he has been able to col- 


lect, either from new Diſcoveries that 


came in his own Way, or the kind 
Advertiſements of Friends, or the ſe- 
vere Animadverſions of Criticks; of all 
which he has endeavoured to make the 
beſt Uſe that he could. He begins 


with MAT TERS that happened in 


the Time comprehended in the Firſt 


| BOOK of the HISTORY of the 
REFORMATION aforegoing. 


To prepare the Reader for what re- 
lates to the Affairs of England, he ſets 
before him the Progreſs of that Agree- 
ment, into which the French King's 
Affairs carried him; by which he de- 


livered up one great Part of the Liber- 


ties of the Gallican Church to the 
Pope, and invaded the reſt himſelf. 


This was carried on in a Courſe of ma- 


ny Years; and the Scene lying next us, 


and being concluded in the very Time 
in which the Breach of this Nation 
was far carried on, in the Year 1532, 


the Biſhop thought it would not be an 


improper Beginning of this Work, to 


ſet out that Matter very copiouſſy, 


ſince it is highly probable, that it had 


a great Influence on all who were ca- 
paple to reflect on it. | 

THe greateſt Tranſaction that hap- 
pened in this Period, being the ſetting 
up the Concordat, in the Room of the 
Pragmatick Sanction, by Francis the Iſt, 
it will be neceſſary, in order to the 
clear Opening of the Matter, to look 
back into the former Ages. 

THE Pregreſs the Papacy had made 
from Pope Gregory the Vllth's to Pope 
Boniface the VIIIth's Time, in little 
more than 230 Years, is an amazing 
Thing : The one begun the Pre- 
tenſion to depoſe Kings, the other in 
the Jubilee that he firſt opened, went 
in Proceſſion thro* Rome, the firſt Day, 
attired as Pope, and the next Day at- 
tired as Emperor, declaring, that all 
Power, both Spiritual and Temporal, 
was in him, and derived from him: 
And he cried out with a loud Voice, 
„ am Pope and Emperor, and have 
“ both the earthly and heavenly Em- 
„ pire;” and he made a ſolemn De- 
cree, in theſe Words, We ſay, de- 
fine, and pronounce, that it is abſo- 
* lutely neceſſary to Salvation, for 
% every human Creature to be ſubject 


| © to the Biſhop of Rome.” The Holy 
War, as it was call'd, was a great Part 


of the Buſineſs of that Interval; by 
which the Authority and Wealth of 


the Papacy received no ſmall Edition : 
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* 
Tis true, the Removal of the Popes 
to Avignon, and the Schiſm that fol- 
lowed upon the Popes Return to Rome, 
did put no ſmall Stop to that growing 
Power, and to the many and great 
Uſurpations and Inventions not known 
to former Ages, which were ſet on 
Foot to draw all People into a ſervile 
Dependance on the Popes. 

THis long Schiſm between the 
Popes that ſat at Rome and Avignon, was 
the beſt Conjuncture the Biſhops could 
ever have hoped for, to recover their 
Authority; which had been for tome 
Ages opprefled, and indeed trodden un- 
der Foot by the Papacy; and if that 
had happened in a leſs ignorant Age, 
it is very probable there would have 
been more effectual Proviſions made 
againſt it. The Biſhops that met at 
Conſtance, did not apprehend that the 
Continuance of that Breach was that 
in which their Strength lay: They 
made too much Haſte to heal it; but 
they ſoon found, when all was again 


united, none of the Regulations that 


they made, could reſtrain a Power 
that pretended to know no Limits. 
The greateſt Security of the Church, 
as they thought, was in the Act for 
perpetual General Councils; which 


were to meet after ſhort Intervals; and 


in the Act for Subjecting the Popes to 
the Councils, requiring them to call 
them and the Council to meet at the 
End of 10 Years, whether the Pope 
ſummoned it, or not. 

Bu T theſe proved feeble Reſtraints; 
yet the Council of Baſil did fit, 
ſuant to the Decree made at Conſtance; 
and the Biſhops who*met there, endea- 
voured; as much as their low Size of 
Learning could direct them, to ſet for- 
ward a Reformation of thoſe Abuſes 
that were brought into the Church, 
and that ſupported that Deſpotick Pow- 
er which the Popes had aſſumed. 
They reckoned a Regulation of the 
Elections of Biſhops was the laying a 
good Foundation, and the ſettling of 
Pillars and Baſes upon which the Fa- 
brick of the Church might ſecurely 
reſt, Many Biſhops were made by Pa- 
pal Proviſions : 'Theſe they ſimply con- 
demn'd. Others were promoted by 
the Power and Favour of Princes, to 
which ambitious Men recommended 
themſelves by baſe Compliances, and 


Simonical Bargains; in Oppoſition to 


theſe, they reſtored Elections to the 


Chapters with as good Proviſions as ö 


pur- 
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be well managed. 

A Conteſt falling in upon their Pro- 
ceedings between them and Pope Eu- 
genius the IVth, they addreſſed them- 
ſelves to Charles the Vilth, King of 
France, for his Protection. They 
ſent him the Decrees they had made 
againſt Annats, that is, Firſt-Fruits; 
a late Device of Pope Boniface the 
IXth, then about 50 Years ſtanding, 
pretending to carry on a War againſt 
the Turk by that Aid. hey alfo 
condemned Gratias Expectavias, or the 


|] Survivances of Biſhopricks, and other 
Benefices, with all Clauſes of Reſerva- 


tions in Bulls, by which Popes re- 
ſerved to themſelves at Pleaſure ſuch 
Things as were in a Biſhop's Collation. 
They appointed Elections to be con- 
firmed by the Metropolitan, and not 
by the Pope. They condemned all 
Fees and Exactions upon Elections, ex- 
cept only a Salary for the Writer's 
Pains; and all Appeals, except to the 
immediate Superior, with all Appeals 
from a Grievance, unleſs it was ſuch, 
that the final Sentence muſt turn up- 
on it: And when the Appeal roſe up 
by all intermediate Steps to the Pope, 
it was to be judged by Delegates ap- 
pointed to fit upon the Place, where 
the Clauſe lay, or in the Neighbour- 
hood: Only the Caufes marked ex- 
preſsly in the Law, as greater Cauſes, 
were reſerved to the Pope. Provifion 
was made for the Encouragement of 
Learning, and of the Univerſities, that 
the Benefices that fell in any Collator's 
Gift, ſhould be in every third Month 
of the Year given to Men that had 


been, during a limited, Number of 


Years, bred in them; and had, upon 
due Trial, obtained Degrees in them. 
If a Biſhop had 10 Benefices in his 
Gift, the Pope might name to One; 
and if 50, to Two, but to no more. 
Some of the Proviſions relate to the Diſ- 
cipline and Order of the Cathedral 
Churches: But the main Thing of all 
was their declaring the Council to be 
above the Pope ; that the Pope was 
bound to ſubmit to it, and that Appeals 
lay to it from him. 25 

THE firſt Breach between the Pope 


and the Council was made up after- 


wards by the Interpoſition of Sigiſ- 


mond the Emperor: The Pope recalled 


his Cenſures, confeſs'd he had been 
miſled, and ratify'd all that the Coun- 
eil had done; but that laſted not long; 

| for 


* 


they could contrive, that they ſhould 
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Reconciliation with the Greek Church, 
ſome moved for a Tranſlation of the 
Council to Ferrara ; but the Majority 
oppoſed it; yet the Pope did tranſlate 


it thither. Upon which, the Council 


condemned that Bull, and proceeded 
againſt Eugenius. He, on the other 
Hand, declared them to be no Council, 
and excommunicated them: They on 
their Part depoſed him, and choſe ano- 
ther Pope, Amedee, Duke of Savoy, 


who took the Name of Felix: He 


had retired from his Principality, and 
upon that, they again begged the Pro- 
tection of France. | 
Tax King being thus applied to 
by them, ſummon'd a Great Aſſembly 
to meet at Bourgos; where the Dau- 
phin, the Princes of the Blood, many 
of the Nobility, and many Biſhops 
met. They would not approve the 
Depoſition of the Pope, nor the new 
Election of Felix: But they rejected 
the Meeting of Ferrara, and adhered 


to that at Baſil. The Decrees paſt at 


Baſil, were by them reduced into the 
Form of an Edict, and publiſh'd under 
the Title of Pragmatick Sanction, which 
the King declared he would have to 
be inviolably obſerved; and he reſolv'd 
to moderate Matters between the Pope 
and the Council. e 
THERE are very different Relations 
made of the Effects that this Edict 
had: Some ſay, that the Church of 
France began to put on a new Face 
upon it, and that Men were, advanced 
by Merit, and not as formerly by Ap- 
plications to the Court of Rome; nor 
Solicitations at the Court of France. 
Others gave a moſt - tragical Repre- 
e ſentation of Elections, as managed 
by Faction, indirect Arts, the Solici- 
_ © tations of Women, and Simoniacal 
© Pargains, and in ſome Places b 
open Violence; out of which, meny 
* Suits were brought into the Courts 
«© of Law. The Treaſure of the 
* Church was, as they ſaid, applied 
to maintain theſe, The Fabrick was 
s let go to Ruin, and Biſhops Houſes 
% dilapidated. Pope Leo the Xth, in 
**.- his Bull that abrogates this Sanction, 
enumerates many Evils that aroſe out 
of the Elections, and that in parti- 
cular, Simony and Perjury prevailed 
“jn them, of which he ſays he had 
undeniable Evidence, in the many 
% Abſolutions and. Reabilitations that 


were demanded of him.” This | ral heard how Pope Pius had arraign'd 


The Revormatron of the 


for upon the Pretence of treating a | 


might be boldly alledged, becauſe it 
could not be diſproved, how falſe ſo- 
ever it might be. : 


THERE might be ſome Inſtances 


of Faction, which were no Doubt ag- 


gravated by the Flatterers of the 
Court of Rome; for the Profits which 
came from France being ſtopped by 


the Pragmatick Sanction, all Arts were 


uſed to diſgrace it. 

Eneas Silvius was counted one of 
the ableſt Men of that Time: He was 
Secretary to the Council of Baſil, and 
wrote copiouſly in Defence of it againſt 


the Pope; but he was gained over to 


the Intereſts of the Court of Rome; 
he had a Cardinal's Hat, and was af- 
terwards advanced to the Popedom, 
and reigned by the Name of Pius the 
IId. He retracted all his former Wri- 
tings, but never anſwered them; yet 
he was ſo barefaced in ſetting himſelf 
to Sale, that when he was reproached 
for changing Sides, he anſwered, the 
Popes gave Dignities, Abbies, Biſhop- 
ricks, and Red Hats to their Creatures; 
but he aſk'd, how many of ſuch good 
Things did the Council give. 
H x diſtinguiſhed himſelf as Defer- 
ters are apt to do, by railing at all that 
the Council of Baſil had done, and 
againſt the Pragmatick Sanction. He 
branded it as a Hereſy: And in a 
Council that he held at Mantua 20 
Years after, he inveighed ſeverel 
againſt it. He ſaid, Biſhops thought 
to have eſtabliſhed their Power, but 
on the contrary their Authority was 
ruined by it; for Ecclefiaſtical Cauſes 
were brgught into the Secular Courts, 


and all Things were put into the 


King's Hands: Yet that Sanction was 
obſerved in France *till the King's 
Death; and tho“ ſome were perſuaded 
to go to Rome, and to procure Bulls, 
theſe were eſteemed no better than 
Traitors and Enemies to the Country. 
'Tis true, upon this, the Courts of 
Parliament took upon them to judge 
in all Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and to 


examine whether the Eccleſiaſtical 


Courts had proceeded according to. the 
Laws of the Church or not; and that 
the Sentences of the Temporal Courts 
might be executed, they ordered the 
Revenues of Biſhops, if they ſtood 


out in Contumacy, to be ſeized into 


the King's Hands, and their Perſons to 
be arreſted. I 
WHEN Daneſius the Attorny- Gene. 


the 


Cruvxcn of ENGLA ND. 


the Pragmatick Sanction, and that he 


was deſigning to proceed to Cenſures 
againſt the King and his Miniiters, he 
proteſted S's. all he had ſaid, re- 


ferring the Deciſion of the Matter to 


General Council. | f 
Co that King's Death he was 
ſucceeded by Lewis the Xlth; and 
the Biſhop of Arras having great Cre- 
dit with him, the Pope gained him 
by the Promiſe of a Cardinal's Hat, to 
ute his Endeavours to get the King to 
abrogate the Sanction; and becauſe he 


thought that which might work moſt 


on the King, was the Apprehenſion 
that much Money, which was now kept 


within the Kingdom, would, upon the 


laying it aſide, be carried to Rome; 
this Expedient was offered, that there 


ſhould be a Legate Reſident in France, 
with Powers to grant ſuch Bulls as was 


neceſſary: Tho' this was never done, 
and it ſeems was only offered as a ſpe- 


cious Conceſſion to gain their Point. 


King Lewis the XIth's Character is gi- 
ven us ſo fully by Philip de Comines, 
Who knew him well, that none who 
have read him, will wonder to find, 


that when he needed any Favour from 


the Court of Rome, he made the full- 
eſt Submiſſion that any King perhaps 
ever made: He in a Letter, that he 
wrote to the Pope, owns the Pope to 
be Gop's Vicar on Earth, to whoſe 
Words he will always hearken and 
obey; and therefore, though the Prag- 
matick Sanction was received upon 
long Deliberation, in a great Aſſembly, 
and was now fully ſettled, yet fince 
the Pope defired that it might be abro- 
gated, and ſince the Biſhop of Arras 
had put him in Mind of the ſolemn 
Promiſe that he had made by him, be- 


fore he came to the Crown, he reckon- 
1ng that Obedience was better than all 


Sacrifice, ſince that Sanction was made 
in a Time of Sedition and Schiſm, ſo 
that by it his Kingdom was not con- 
forth to other Kingdoms; though ma- 
ny Men ſtudied to maintain it, yet he 
reſolved to follow and obey the Pope's 
Orders; therefore he abrogates it en- 
tirely, and does of his own Accord, 


not compelled in any Sort, reſtore him 


to the Authority that Martin the Vith, 
and Eugenius the IVth did exerciſe in 
former Times; and bids him uſe the 
Power, given him by Gop, at his Plea- 
ſure; and promiſes on the Word of a 
King, that he will take Care that all 


his Commands ſhall be executed with- 


in his Kingdom, without Oppoſition or 
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as are contumacious, as the Pope ſhall 
direct. So ol 

HERE was an intite Submiſſion, 
penn'd no doubt by the Aſpiring Car- 
dinal, It was received at Rome with 
no ſmall Joy: The Pragmatick was 
dragg'd about the Streets of Rome; the 
Pope wept for Joy, and at Maſs, on 
Chriſtmas-Eve, he conſecrated a Sword 
with a rich Scabbard, to be ſent to the 
King. The Title of the Moſt Chriſ- 
tian King had been given by former 
Popes to ſome Kings of France; but 
Pope Pius was the Perſon who upon 


this high Merit, made it one of the 


Titles of rhe Crown; ſuch as read De 
Comines's Hiſtory, will not find any 
other Merit in that King to nb 
him to ſo glorious a Compellation. 

THE Court of Parliament of Paris 
interpoſed; they made a noble Re- 
monſtrance to the King, in which they 
preſſed him to maintain the Prazwafick 
Sanction, which had its Original from 
a General Council, and they affirmed 
that the King was obliged to maintain - 
it. Yet afterwards, that King's Project 
of engaging the Pope to aſſiſt his Son 
in Law to recover Sicily, then poſſeſs'd 
by the Baſtard of Arragon, did miſcar- 
ry, the Pope refuſing to concur in it; 
upon which the King was offended, and 
carried his Submiſſions no farther; on- 
ly he ſuffered Bulls of Reſervations and 
Survivances to take Place again. 

THIS Matter was taken up again 
ſix Years after by Pope Paul the Ild. 
A new Miniſter was gained by the ſame 
Bait of a Cardinal's Hat, to procure 
the Revocation; ſo the King's Edict 
was ſent to the Court of Parliament of 


Paris to be regiſtred there, in Vacation 


Time. The Court ordered the Attor- 
ney-General to examine it. St. Romain 
was then Attorney-General, and he be- 
haved himſelf with ſuch Courage, that 
he was much celebrated for it. He 
* oppoſed the Regiſtring it, and ſpoke 
“much in the Praiſe of the Pragma- 
tick Sanction; he ſhewed the ill 
“ Conſequences of repealing it, that it 
e would let in upon them Abuſes of 
* all Sorts, which were by it con- 


„ demned : All Affairs relating to the 


“Church would be ſettled at Rome; 


% many would go and live there, in 
Hopes of making their Fortunes by 
Proviſions. 


| He ſet forth that 10'or 
412 Bulls of Survivances were ſome- 
« times obtained upon the fame Bene- 


< fice; and during three Years in Pope 
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Appeal; and that he will putiſh ſuch 
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The RRTORMATTON of the 


ce Pius's Time, (in which the extract 


« Obſervation of the Pragmatick Sanc- 


tion was let fall) 22 Biſhopricks hap- 
* pening to fall void, 500,000 Crowns 
de were ſent to Rome to obtain Bulls; 


de and 62 Abbies being then vacant, a 
« like Sum was ſent for their Bulls; 


„ and. 120,000 Crowns were ſent to 


& gbtain other Ecclefiaſtical Prefer- 


s ments. He added, that for every 


& Pariſh there might be a Bull, of a 


« Gratia ExpeQavia, or Survivance, 


e purchaſed at the Price of 25 Crowns, 


, beſides a vaſt Number of other 


« Graces and Diſpenſations. He inſiſt- 
ed that the King was bound to main- 


* tain the Rights and Liberties of the 


< Church in his Kingdom, of which 
de he was the Founder and Defender. 


THE aſpiring Cardinal offended 


with this honeſt Freedom of the At- 
torney-General, told him he ſhould fall 


under the King's Diſpleaſure, and loſe 
his Place for it. He anſwered, ** The 


King had put him in the Poſt freely, 


ce he would diſcharge it faithfully, - as 
< Jong as the King thought fit to con- 
e tinue him in it; and he was ready 
% to lay it down whenſoever it pleas'd 
« the King; but he would ſuffer all 


4c Thin 8, rather than do any Thing 


<« againſt his Conſcience, the King's 
„Honour, and the Good of the King- 
« dom.” The Favourite prevailed to 
get him turned out, but the. crafty 
Ko gave him ſecretly great Rewards; 


he eſteemed him the more for his Firm- 


Place. 


died 1583. 


neſs, and reſtored him again to his 
TE Univerſity of Paris alſo inter- 
poſed, and the Rector told the Legate, 
that if the Matter was further proſe- 
cuted, they would appeal to a General 
Council: But this, notwithſtanding, 


and though the Court of Parliament 


ſtood firm, yet the King being under 
the Apprehenſions of ſome Practice of 
his Brothers of Rome, whom he hated 
mortally, in order to the defeating 
thoſe, renewed his Promiſes for abro- 
gating the Pragmatick SanGion.; and it 
was for many Years let fall into Diſue- 


tude. .. Towards the End of this Reign 


an Aﬀembly was held at Orleans, in 
order to the, Re-eſlabliſhing che Prag- 
matick Sanction; and the hindring Mo- 
ney to be carried 


_Uyox Charles the VIIIch's ſuc- 
ceeding, an Aſſembly of the States was 


held at Tours, in Which the Obſerva- 
tian of the Pragmatick Sanction was 
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me 


dul 
Men that aſpired to Favour at Rome. 


Reign. 


and the Advocate of the Couticil, af. 


earneſtly preſſed; the Third Eſtate in- 
ſiſted on having it intirely reſtored, 
The Prelates, who had been promoted 
contrary to it under King Lewis, op- 
poſed this vehemently; and were in 
8 call'd the Court Biſhops, un- 

y promoted; and were charg'd, as 


St. Romain, now again Attorney-Gene- 
ral, ſaid, He knew no Eccleſiaſtical 


Law better calculated to the Intereſt of 


the Kingdom, than the Pragmatick 
Sanction was; and therefore he would 


ſupport it. The King ſaw it was for 


his Advantage to maintain it, and ſo 
was firmly reſolved to adhere to it. 
The Courts of Parliament not only 
judged in Favour of Elections made by 


Virtue of that Sanction, but by earneſt 


Remonſtrances, they preſſed the King 
to prohibit the Applications made to 
the Court of Rome for Graces condemn- 


itt... * 

Innocent the VIIIth continued by his 
Legates to preſs the entire Repeal of the 
Pragmatick Sanction; yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the Oppoſition, it continued to be 
obſerved during Charles the VIIIth's 
Lewis the XIIth did, by a 
Special Edict, appoint it to be for ever 
obſerved. Thus it continued till the 
Council of Lateran, ſummoned by 
Pope Julius the IId, to which Silvel- 
ter, Biſhop of Worceſter, and Sir Ro- 


bert Wingfield, were Commiſſioned by 


King Henry the VIIIth, “ to go in 
« his Name, and on Behalf of the 


Kingdom, to conclude every Thing 


“ for the Good of the Catholick 
« Church, and for a Reformation, 
e both in the Head, and in the Mem- 
e bers; and to conſent to all Statutes 
« and Decrees for the publick Good; 
e promiling to ratify whatever they, 
or any of them ſhould do.” The 
King's empowering two Perſons in ſuch 
a Manner, ſeems no ſmall Invaſion of 
the Liberties of the Church; but it 
was in the Pope's Favour, ſo it was 
not challenged. 
..TH1s Council was called by that 
ang f Pope, chiefly againſt Lewis the 
XIIth: And the Pragmatick Sanction 
was arraigned in it; both becauſe it 

maintain'd the Authority of the Coun- 
eil to be ſuperior to the Pope; and be- 
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cauſe it cut off the Advantages that 


the Court had made by the Bulls ſent 


into France. The Pope brought Lewis 


the XIth's Letters Patents, by which 
it was abrogated, into the Council; 


ter 


— 


ter he had ſeverely arraigned it, inſiſted 
to have it condemned: So a Monition 
was decreed, ſummoning all who 
would appear for it, to come and be 


heard upon it within 60 Days. Lhe} 


Pope died in February thereafter, | 
Pope Leo the Xth ſucceeded, and 
renewed the Monitory Letters iſſued 
out by his Predeceſlor: But the per- 
ſonal Hatred with which Julius proſe- 
cuted Lewis being at an End, Things 
were calmly manag d. Some Biſhops 
were ſent from the Gallican Church, 
to aſſiſt in the Council: But before 
. any Thing could be concluded, King 
Lewis dying, Francis ſucceeded. He 
underſtood that the Pope and the 
Council were intending to proceed 
againſt the Pragmatick Sanction; ſo he 
reſolved to bring the Matter to an 
Agreement, in which ſome Progreſs 
was made in an Interview that he had 
with the Pope at Bononia, It was con- 
cluded by a Sanction called the Con- 
cordat between the Cardinals of An- 
cona and of Sanctorum Quatuor, on 
the Pope's Side, and Chancellor Prat 
for the King. Some ſmall Differences 
remained, which were all yielded as 
the Pope deſired: And in the Month 
of December, the Pope's Bull, con- 
demning the Pragmatick Sanction, was 
read, and approved by that Council, 
ſuch at it was. . 
THE Concordat was put inſtead of 
it. The Truth was, Francis was 
young, and was ſo ſet on purſuing his 
Zefigns in Italy, in which he ſaw the 
Advantage of having the Pope on his 
Side, that he ſacrificed all other Con- 
ſiderations to that, and made the beſt 
Bargain he could. The King and 
& the Pope divided the Matter be- 
e tween them. When any Biſhoprick 
6 became vacant, the King was with- 
« in fix Months to name to it a Doc- 
“tor, or one Licenſed in Divinity, of 
e the Age of 27: If the Pope did not 
* approve of the Nomination, the King 
had three Months more to nominate 
e another; but if he failed again, the 
Pope was to provide one to the See, 
The Pope had reſerved to himſelf 
+ © the providing of all that became va- 
* cant in the Court of Rome; (a Pre- 
e tenſion the Popes had ſet on Foot, 
in which by Degrees they had en- 
* larged the Extent of it to very 
e great and undetermined Bounds, and 
thereby diſpoſe of many Benefices;) 
ee and the King was limited in his No- 


the latter, as that in wh 


which was compoſed chiefly of Mem- 


— 
. 


* mination by ſome Conditions with | ſo affect the whole Gallican i 


* Relation to the Perſon ſo nominated; 
* yet the Want of theſe was not to 
* be objected to the King's Kindred; 
* or to other illuſtrious Perſons. The 


“ King was, alſo to nominate to all 


* Abbies a Perſon of 28 Years of Age. 
* Gratis Expectaviæ, or Survivances 
“ and Reſervations in Bulls, were ne- 
„ver to be admitted; only one Be- 
* nefice might be reſerved from a Col - 
% lator of 10, and two from one of 50. 
“ Cauſes of Appeals were to be judged 
in Partibus, in the Parts where the 
Matters lay; excepting the Cauſes 
« enumerated in the Law, as greater 
* Cauſes. It was alſo provided, that 


in all Bulls that were obtained, the 
* true Value of the Benefice was to 


« be expreſſed; otherwiſe the Grace 
„ was null and void.” No Mention 


was made of Annats; and in other 


Particulars the Articles in the Pragma- 
tick Sanction were inſerted. The Pope 
7 9 0 he would ſend a Legate to 


rance, to tax the Value of all Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Benefices. All former Ex 
communications were taken off, with 


an Indemnity for all that was paſſed. 


THE King having the two Inſtru- 


ments, the one abrogating the Pragma- 
tick Sanction, and the other eſtabliſh- 
ing the Concordat, ſent in great Pomp 


to him, in order to their being regiſtred 


in Parliament; reſolved only to offer 

ih the other 
was virtually comprehended. So he 
went in Perſon to the Court of Parlia- 
ment, to which many great Men, Di- 
vines, and other Perſons of Diſtinction 


were called. The Chancellor ſet forth 


the Hatred Pope Julius bore King 


Lewis the XIIth, and the Violence 


with which he had proceeded againſt 


— 


him: The King ſucceeding when the 


Couneil of the Lateran was aſſembled; 


bers of the Court, or of Dependers on 


the Court of Rome, who were all en- 


gaged againſt the Pragmatick Sanction, 


as that which diminiſhed their Profits: 


the King ſaw ĩt was in vain to inſiſt in de- 


the Pope! than by agreeing to the Con- 
cordat.. 5 1 
Tur FEcclefiaſticks who were pre- 


fending it; but apprehending, if it were 
ſimply condemned, all the old Oppref- 
ſions would again take Place, he being 
then engaged in a moſt dangerous War 
in Italy, ſaw no better Way to gain 


ſent, ſaid, by their Mouth, the Catdi- 
nal of Boiſi, That the. Concordat did 
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i 92920 all that * * chem. The | 


not be approved. The King upon this 


- faid with ſome Indignation, That he 


would command them either to ap- 
prove it, or he would ſend them to 


Rome to diſpute the Matter there with 


the Pope. The Preſident anſwered in 
the Name of the Court, That he would 
report the King's Pleaſure to the 
Court, and they would ſo proceed in 


that Matter, as to pleaſe both GO 


and the King : : The Chancellor replied, 
The Court were wiſe : The King ſaid, 
He did enjoin them to obey without 


Delay. Then Letters Patents were 


made out, ſetting forth the Concordat; 


and requiring the Court of Parliament, 


and all other Judges to obſerve it, and | 
to ſee it fully executed. 


SOME Days after this the "RE 
cellor, with {ome of the Officers of 


the Crown, came and brought the 
whole Courts together, . and delivered 
the King's Letters Patents, requiring 


them to regiſter the Concotdat. They 
upon that, appointed the King's Coun- 
cil to examine the Matters in it. The | 


Advocate-General, did, in the Chancel- | 
lor's Preſence, repreſent the Inconve- 
nience of receiving the Concordats, by | 


which the Liberties of the Gallican 


Church were leſſened, and ſaid, That 
by the paying of Annats, much Money 


would be carry'd out of the Kingdom: 


So he deſired they would appoint a 


Committee to examine it. Four were 
nam'd, who, after they had fat about 
it 10 Days, deſired more might be add- | 

ed to them; ſo the Preſident of the 


Enquets, or Inquiſitions, and Four | 


more, were joined to them, A Week | 


after that, the Advocate- General mov*'d 
the Court to proceed ſtill to judge accord- 


105 ing to the Pragmatick Sanction, and not 


to receive the Revocation of it, againſt 


| which he put in an Appeal. Four 


Days after this the Baſtard of Savoy, 
the King's natural Uncle, came into 
the Court, with: Orders from the King, 
requiring them to proceed immediately 
to the Publiſhing the Concordats; ap- 
pointing him to hear all their Debates, 

he might report all to the King, | 


He told them how much the King was 
_ offended with their Delays: Th on 
the other Hand complained of his bein 


preſent to hear them deliver their Opi- 
nions. They ſent ſome of their Num- 
ber to lay this before the King; it 


| looked like a Deſign to frighten them, 


when one, not of their Body, was to 


_ Niro ion of the - 
that wichaur a general Conſent it could | 


King ſaid there were ſome worthy Men 
hp them, but others like Fools 
complained of him, and of the Ex. 


| pence of his Court: He was a King, 


and had as much Authority as his Pre. 
deceſſors. They had flattered Lewis 


the XIIth, and call'd him the Father 


of Juſtice: He would 'alſo have Juſtice 
done with all Vigour. In King Lewis's 
| Time ſome were baniſhed the King- 
dom, becauſe they did not obey him; 
he would ſend ſome of them to Bour 
deaux, and others to Toulouſe, and put 
good Men i in their Places; and told 
them he would have his Uncle preſent, 
during their Deliberation; ſo they 
were forced to ſubmit to it. 
O the 13th of June they began to 
deliver their Opinions, and that laſted 
'till the 24th of July; and then they 
concluded that the Court could not, 
and ought not, to regiſter the Concor- 
dats ; but that they would ſtill obſerve 
the Pragmatick Sanction; and that the 
Univerſity of Paris, and all others that 
deſired to be heard, ought to be heard: 
Therefore, they ſaid they muſt appeal 
from the Abrogation of the Pragmatick 
Sanction; and if the King would inſiſt 
to have the Concordat obſerved, a great 
Aſſembly ought to be ſummoned, ſuch 
as Charles the VIIth had called to ſettle 
the Pragmatick Sanction: They alſo 
charg'd the Savoyard to make a true 
Report to the King, of their Proceedings. 
po this the King wrote to "48 
to ſend ſome of their Body to give him 
2 Account of the Grounds they went 
: Two were ſent, but it was long 
bete they were admitted to his Pre- 
ſence: The King ſaying he would de- 
lay their Difvetch as they had delay'd 
his Buſineſs, When they were ad- 
mitted, they were ordered to put what 
they had to offer in Writing; this 
they did, but defired to be likewiſe 
heard; but being aſked, if they had 
any Thing to offer that was not in 
their Paper, they ſaid, They had 
not, but deſired the King would hear 
their Paper read to hun; the King re- 
fuſed it. They were a Body of 100 Per- 
ſons, and had been preparing their Paper 
above ſeven Months, but the — 01 | 
lor would anſwer it in leſs Time; and 


f 


g the King would not ſuffer Yi to 


have a verbal Proceſs againſt what he 
had done. He told them there was 
but ode King in France: He had done 
the beſt he could to bring all to a quiet 


to State, and would not ſuffer that w ich 
he had done * to be undone in 


France; 


France; nor would he ſuffer them to af- 

ſume an Authority like that of the Se- 
nate of Venice. It was their Buſineſs to 

do Juſtice, but not to put the Kingdom 

in a Flame as they had attempted to do 
in thePredeceſſor's Time: He concluded, 
he would have them approve the Con- 
cordats ; and if they gave him more 
Trouble, he would make them Ambu- 
latory, and to follow his Court: Nor 
would he ſuffer any more Eccleſiaſticks 
to be of their Body. They were not 
entirely his Subjects, ſince he had no 
Authority to cut off their Heads; they 
ought to ſay their Breviary, and 
not to meddle in his Affairs. | 
THE x anſwer'd him, That theſe 
Things were contrary to the Conſtitu- 
tion of their Court. He ſaid, He was 
ſorry his Anceſtors had ſo conſtituted 
it, but he was King as well as they 
Pere; and he would ſettle them on 
Another Foot; ſo he bid them be gone 
early the next Morning: They begged 
a ſhort Delay, for the Ways were bad; 
but the Great Maſter told them, from 


the King, that if they were not gone 


by ſuch an Hour, he would put them 
in Priſon, and keep them in it ſix 
Months, and then he would ſee who 
would move to ſet them at Liberty; 
ſo they went to Paris. The Duke of 
Tremoville was ſent after them to the 
Parliament, to let them know that the 
King would have the Concordats to be 
immediately publiſhed, without any 
further eee They muſt obey 
the King as became Subjects; he told 
them the King had repeated that 10 

. . Times to him, in the Space of a Quar- 
ter of an Hour; and concluded, that 

if they delay d any longer to oy the 
King, the King. would. make all the 
Court feel the Effects of his Diſplea- 
Tux Court call'd for the King's 
learned Council, but they ſaid, they 
had receiv'd poſitive Orders from the 
King, by Tremoville, to conſent to 
the Concordats; otherwiſe the King 
would treat. them. ſo, that they ſhould 
feel it ſenſibly :: The Advocate-Gene- 
ral ſaid he was ſorry. for the Methods 
the King took, but he wiſh'd they 
would conſider what might follow, if 
they continued to deny what was ſo 
_ earneſtly preſſed on them: The Pub- 
liſhing this could be of no Force, ſince 
the Church, that was ſo much concern-. 
ed in it, was neither called for, nor 
heard; the Thing might be afterwards 
ſet right; 
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Error, and changed his Mind. He 
offered two Things to ſoften that which 
was required of them: One was to in- 

ſert in the Regiſter, that it was done 

in Obedience to the King's Commands 
often repeated: The other was, that 
they ſhould declare that they did not 
approve the Abrogation of the Pragma- 
tick Sanction, but were then only to 
publiſh the Concordats; and that they 
might reſolve in all their judiciary Pro- 
ceedings to have no Regard to that: 

And in particular to that Clauſe, that 
all Bulls were void, if the true Value of 

the Benefice was not expreſſed in them. 


On the 18th of March they came to 


this Reſolution, that their Decree of 
the 24th of July, for obſerving the 
Pragmatick, was by them fully con- 
firmed; but in Obedience to the King's 
Commands they publiſh'd the Concor- 
dats; adding a Proteſtation, that the 
Court did not approve it, but intended 
in all their Sentences to judge accord- 
ing to the Pragmatick Sanction. 

TAE Court made theſe Proteſtations 
in the Hands of the Biſhop of Langres, 
a Duke and Peer of France, ſetting 
forth that their Liberty was taken 
from them; that the Publication of 
the Concordats was not done by their 
Order, but againſt their Mind, by the 
King's expreſs Order;. and that they 
did not intend to approve it, nor to be 
governed by it in their Judgments, but 
to obſerve their Pragmatick Sanction. 
They ordered likewiſe an Appeal to be 
made from the Pope, (to the Pope 
better adviſed,) and to the next Ge- 
neral Council: Upon all which the 
Biſhop of Langres made an authen- 
tick Inſtrument; ſo it was reſolved to 
proceed to Publication on the 22d of 
March: But on the 21ſt, the Rector of 
the Univerſity of Paris, accompanied 
by ſome of that Body, and by ſome 
Advocates, . appeared, deſiring to be 
heard before they ſnould proceed to 
ſuch Publication. The Court received 
his Petition, and promiſed to conſider 
it; but ſaid if they made the Publi- 
cation, it ſnould not prejudice any of 
their Rights, for they , were reſolved 
to judge as formerly, notwithſtanding 
that; yet they required him not to 
publiſh this. The Dean of Noſtre- 
dame came on the 22d to the Court, 
and ſaid they heard they were going 
to publiſh the Concordats, which both 
implied their condemning the Councils 
of Conſtance and Baſil, and tended to 


for Lewis the XIth ſaw. his 


the Deſtruction of the Liberties of the 
JV ee 
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do be affixed, 


= 


' 


always envied them. He Jefired they 
would not proceed to it, till the whole 
Gallican Church was conſulted in the 
Matter, and protefted that what they 
were about to do, ſhould not be to the 


Publication, as they had 
adding theſe Words to it, © Read, 
1 PuBliſhed,” and Regiſtered, by the 
« Order and Command of the King,” 
often repeated to us, in the Preſence 
of the Lord of Tremoville, his Firſt 
Chamberlain, ſpecially ſent to have it 
done: And on the 24th” of March 
they renewed their Proteſfation, that 
they did not approve of it; "that they 
infited: in their former Appeals, and 
were reſolved, to proceed in all their 
Judgments without Regard to it. 
O the 25th of March. the Reclor 
of the University ordered a Mandat 
rohibiting their Printers 
n he likewife | 
pealed from the -Pope 1815 a General | 
Geil lawfully aſſembl fitting in 
a ſafe Place, Toa in full Freedom. 
This was printed and affix'd ; and great 
RefleRions were made by ſome Preach- | 
ers in their Sermons, both on the King 
and on the Chancellor. The King be. 
ing informed of this, wrote to the Firſt | 
Preſident complaining both of the Rec- 
tor, and of the Preachers: He ordered 
| them to take Information of all thoſe 
Matters, and to get the Concordats to 
be printed as Joon: as poſſible, and to 
puniſh the Authors of Sedition : But 
the Court ſaid, they knew nothing 


| 9 the Wayz "Tor their Buſineſs | 


promiſed, 


to print the 


comp plained Uni e of 
aper they trad made; he was 
SLY and had no Superior to 
whom an Appeal could lie; he alfo 
ſent an Order to inhibit all Meetings 
in the Univerfity, © 
1 en it was provided, 
that if it was not publiſbe Within 
fix Niouchs In France, it ſhould be 
null and void: But the Delays that 
had been made, put the King on getting 
that Term prolonged a Tear longer. 
The three che Exceptions that the 
6 Parliament had to the Concordats, 
Were, Firſt, The declaring "Bulls | 


4 void, if the true Value of the Bene 


„ fiees Was not ſet forth in them; 
0. which might, put the Obtainers 1 
S them to "great n and JO 
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Te RTOIHAT Tex of the 


Gallican Church. which the po pes had * 


Durged by the Court of Rome; 
Prejudice of the Church. After this 


was received, they proceeded to the 


Suits : > The Second, was the carry. 
ing the greater Cauſes to be Judged 
at Rome: The Third, was concern- 
ing Elections. The Firſt of theſe 
-was given up, and was no further 
but 
it was not ſettled what thoſe great- 
er Cauſes were, By the Pragmatick 
Sanction they were reſtrained to Bi- 
* ſhopricks and Monaſteries; but the 
« Concordats held the Matter in gene- 
ral Words; ſo the Number of theſe 
Cauſes were infinite, and on all Oc- 
caſions it would encreaſe as. the Ca- 
4 noniſts pleaſed. | They condemned 
„that Device of the Court of Rome, 
f granting Proviſions for all that 
„ was held by any who died in the 
Court, conſidering the great Extent 
esto which that had been carried: 
«They alſo found that by the Con- 
„ cordats, all Nunneries were left to 
i Pope's Proviſion; and likewiſe 
all inferior Dignities, "ſuch as Dean- 
e ries, and Provoſtſhips. All Churches 
« that had ſpecial Privileges, _ were 
| << exempted from the Kin 5 Nomina- 
4 tion; and at Rome, Ererptome might 
4 be unjuſtly made to the Perſons 
named by the King: But above all 
* they ſtobd on this, that the Right 
or! Election was founded on the 
e Law of Gop, and on natural Right. 
c This was "eftabliſhed- by the Autho- 
« rity of General Councils, by the 
„ Civil Law, and by many Royal 
% Edlicts, during all the three Races of 
their King: This Riglit was now ta- 
« ken away without Her the _ 
ties concerned to fet it forth. 
« there had crept in Abuſes in Elec. 
tions, theſe" might be corrected; but 
« they thought the King uſurped: that 
« which did not belong to him, on 


this Pretence, that the Pope granted 


« it to him, which Was contrary both 


4 to the Doctrine and Practice of the 


wn 3 Church, They found ma- 
leſs Exceptions in Foiot . of 

2 Kies to the Method of abrogating 
„the Pragmatick Sanction: One was, 
« that the Council of the Lateran did 
«forbid all Perſons that held Lands 
% of the Church to obſerve or main- 
« tain that Sanction, under the Pain 
« of forfeiting thoſe Lands; which 
e was a plain Inviſion of the King's 
| © Prerogatives, who is ſupreme Lord 
« of ll thoſe. Lands within his Do- 
"minions: The Pope alſo took upon 
t him to annul that Sanction, that 


e ſubſiſted ” the * Author: 
* 


all the old Oppreſſions if the King 
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& ty: This might be made a Prece- 
ce dent in Time to come, for annulling 
« any of their Laws. They likewiſe 
© thought the taking away the Prag- 
« matick Sanction, which was made 
“ upon the Authority of the Councils 
« of Conſtance and Baſil, and had de- 
“ clared the Subjection 'of the Pope 
to the e did ſet aſide that 
Doctrine, and ſet up the Pope's 
1 Authority above the Council; tho 
„ the Pragmatick Sanction was "made 
« while the Pope was reconciled to 
„the Council; and the Breach upon 
* which Eugenius was depoſed, hap- 
bs pened | not *till almoſt a Lear after 
& that, it being publiſhed in July 
a 1438, and his Depoſition was not 
« till June 1439; denider that, 10 
Tears after that Pope Nicholas the 
„ Vth confirmed all the Decrees made 
% at Baſil. They likewiſe put the 
* King in Mind of the Oath he took 
e at his Coronation, to maintain all 
< the Rights and Liberties of the Gal- | 
* lican Church: So they moved the | 
King either to prevail with the Pope 
& to call a General Council, or chat 
4 he would call a National One in 
& France, to judge of the whole Mat- 
& ter : And as for the Threatenings 
“given out, that rhe Pope would de- 
poſe the King, and give away his 
@ Kingdom, if he did not ſubmit to 
„ him, they ſaid the King held his 
4) Crown of God, and all duch 'Threat- 
„ -nings ought to be rejected e 
„ Scorn and Indig nation. 
To all theſe, the Chancellor als 
along and flattering. Anſwer; for 
which he had the ufual Reward of 2 
Cardinal's Cap. He ſet forth the Pan- 
ger the King was in, being engaged in 
the War of Italy, the Pope threaten- 
ing him with Cenfures; for the Prag- 
matick Sanction was then condemned 
by the Pope, and that Cenſure was ra- 
tiſied by the Council in the Lateran; 
upon which he would have re-afſumed 


had not entered into that Treaty, 
yielding ſome Points to ſave the reſt. 


le ſaid the Kings of the firſt Race no- 
minated to Biſhapricks; for which he 
cited |Precedents from Gregory of 

Tours: So the: Kings of England did 
name, and the Popes upon that gave 
22 Provilions : : The Kings of Scotland did 
alſo name, but not by Virtue of a 
_ Right, but rather by Connivance. He 
faid Elections had gone thro* various 
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ſometimes Princes with the People, 
ſometimes Princes took it into. their 


own Hands, ſometimes the whole 


Clergy without the People, and of 
late the Canons choſe without the Con- 
currence of the Clergy, that the King 
being in theſe Difficulties, all thoſe 
abour him, and all thoſe in France: 
who were adviſed with in the Matter, 
thought the accepting the Concordats 
was juſt and neceſſary, Pope Leo re- 
pented that he had granted ſo much; 
and it was not without great Difticulty 
that he brought the Cardinals to con- 
ſent to it; he went very copiouſly as a 
Canoniſt thro' the other Heads, 
ſoftening ſome Abuſes, and ſhewing. 
that others had a long Practice for 
them, and were obſerved. in other 
Kingdoms. 
AN p thus was this Matter b 
in the Parliament of Paris, in which, 
as the Court ſhewed great Integrity 
and much Courage, which deſerve tlie 
higheſt Characters, with which ſuch 


noble Patriots ought to be honoured; * - 
ſo in this Inſtance, we ſee how feeble 
the Reſiſtance even of the worthieſt 


Judges will prove to a Prince, who has 
policſled himſelf of the whole Legiſla- 
tive Authority, when he intends to 
break thro' eſtabliſned Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions, and to ſacrifice the Rights 
of his Crown, and the Intereſt of his 
People, to ſerve particular Ends of 
his own. In ſuch Caſes the generous 
Integrity of Judges, or other Miniſters, 


| wil 4 reſented as an Attempt on the 


Sovereign Authority: And ſuch is the 
Nature of Arbitrary Power, that the 
moſt modeſt Defence of Law and: Juſ- 
tice, when it croſſes the Deſigns of an 
inſolent and corrupt Miniſter, and an 
abuſed Prince, will paſs for Diſobedi- 
ence and Sedition. 

1e the Aſſembly of the States in 
France had maintained their Share of 
the Legiſlative Power, and had not 
ure the Right they once had to be 


taken from them, of being liable to no 
Taxes, but by their own Conſent, 


theſe Judges would have been better 
ſupported; and the Oppoſition they 
made upon this Occaſion, would have 
drawn after it all the moſt ſignal Kx- 
preſſions of Honour and Eſteem, that 
a Nation owes to the Truftees of their 


Laws and Liberties, when they main- 


tained them reſolutely, and diſpence 
them equally :' And the corrupt Chan- 
cellor would have received | 45 Puniſh- 


| ment” as. all wicked. Miniſters deſerve, 


who 
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368 be RRTORMATION of the 
who for their own Ends betray the In- ing the Parliament reſolved to main. 
tereſt of their Country, | tain all Elections, ordered that Matter 
TRE Court of Parliament ſhewed |.to be taken wholly out of their Cog- 
great Firmneſs after this; and it ap- | nizance; and he removed all Suits of 
peared that the Proteſtation that they | that Sort from the Courts of Parlia- 
made of judping till according to the | ment to the Great Council; upon ſome 
Pragmatick Sanction, was | ſomething | Diſputes that were then on Foot con- 
more than a Piece of Form to ſave their | cerning a Biſhoprick, and an Abbey gi- 
Credit. The Archbiſhop of Sens died | ven to Chancellor Prat, then made a 
ſoon after, and the King ſent to inhibit Cardinal, in Recompence of the Service 
the Chapter to proceed to an Election. he had done the Court of Rome; 
It was underſtood that he deſigned to | ſo by that an End was put to all Diſ- 
give it to the Biſhop of Paris; ſo the | putes. 
Chapter wrote to that Biſnop not'to| THE Parliament ſtruggled hard 
give ſuch a Wound to their Liberties, | againſt this Diminution of their Juriſ- 
as to take it upon the King's Nomina- | diction : . They wrote to the Dukes 
tion: But ſeeing that he had no Regard, and Peers of France, to move the Re- 
they elected him, that ſo they might | gent not to proceed thus to leſſen their 
by this ſeem to keep up their Claim. | Authority: On the other Hand ſhe 
he Biſhop of Alby died ſoon after | ſaid, they were taking all Things into 
that; the King named one, and the | their: own Hands in Prejudice of the 
Chapter choſe another; upon that, Al- | King's Prerogative : But the King con- 
by being within the Juriſdiction of | firmed that, and ſettled the Chancellor 
Tholouſe the Court of Parliament | in the Poſſeſſion of the See and Abbey, 
there judged in Favour of him who and the Proceedings of the Parliament 
was elected by the Chapter, againſt | againſt him were annulled, and ordered 
him who had obtained Bulls upon the | to be ſtruck out of their Regiſters; 
King's Nomination; at which the King | and: it appearing that ſome Chapters 
was highly offended. - The Archbi- | and Abbies had ſpecial Privileges: for 
. ſhoprick of Bourges falling void ſoon | free Elections, the King obtained a 
after, the King nominated one, and | Bull from Clement the VIIth, ſuſpend- 
the Chapter elected another. The | ing all thoſe during the King's Life: 
f 3 pretended a ſpecial Privilege The Court of Rome ſtood long upon 
to elect; ſo the Pope judged in their this, and thought to have gained new 
Favour. Some Tears after this, the | Adyantages, before it ſhould be grant- 
King carried on his Wars in Italy, | ed: But the Pope was at that Time in 
leaving his Mother Regent of France; | a+ ſecret Treaty with the Court of 
ſo the Court of Parliament made a Re- France, which was afterwards accom- 
monſtrance to her, ſetting forth the | pliſhed at Marſeilles: So he was eaſi- 
Invaſions that had been made upon the er in this Matter, and the Bull was 
Rights of the Gallican Church, de- regiſtered in Parliament in May there- 
ſiring her to interpoſe, that the Prag- | after. And upon this the Chancellor, 
matick Sanction, and the Liberty of | pretending that he would ſee and 
Elections 2 again have their full | examine thoſe Privileges, called for 
Force; but that had no Effect. ] them all, and when they were brought 
S800 after this, the King was ta- | to him, he threw them all into the 
ken Priſoner by the Army of Charles | Fire. Re ens edn: 
the Vth, at the Battle of Pavia; and |; TAE Clergy of France, in a Re- 
upon that his Mother declared, that ſhe | monſtrance that they made to King 
look'd on her Son's Misfortunes as a | Henry the 111d, affirm'd, That Francis 
Judgment of Go p upon him, for his | at-his Death declared to his Son, that 
Aboliſhing the Pragmatick Sanction; | nothing troubled his Conſcience more 
and tho ſhe would not take it upon | than his taking away Canonical Elec- 
her to make any Alteration during her | tions, and his aſſuming to himſelf the 
Son's Abſence, yet ſhe promiſed, that | Nomination to Biſhopricks. If this 
when he ſhould be ſet at Liberty, ſhe | was true, his Son had no Regard to it, 
would uſe her utmoſt Endeavours with | but went on as his Father had done. 
| him, to ſet it up again, and to abolich | Upon his Death, when the Cardinal 
the Concordats. This was regiſtered | of Lorrain preſs'd the Parliament to 
in the Records of the Court of Par- proceed in the vigorous Proſecution 
liament; yet it had no Eſfect upon the of Hereſy, they. remonſtrated, that 
King's Return out of Spain: He find- the Growth of Hereſy. flowed chiefly 
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1 by the Court, 


Ce tem: of ENG 


being extorted from chem by Force; 


from the Scandals that. were given by 
bad Clergymen and ill Biſhops; and 
that the ill Choice that had deen made 


were ſet up, gave more Occaſion t 
the Progreſs that Hereſy made, than 
any other Thing whatſoever. The 
Courts were ſo monſtrouſly corrupt, 
during that and the two former Reigns, 
that no other could be expected from 
them. 4 | 
AN Aſſembly of the States was 
called i in the Beginning of Charles the 
IAth's Reign. In it the firſt Eſtate 
pray'd, that the Pragmatick Sanction 
might again take Place, particularly in 
the Point of Elections: They backed 
this with great Authorities of Councils, 
antient and modern; w.h them the 
two other Eſtates agreed. The Court 
tried to ſhift this off, promiſing to ſend | 
one to Rome to treat about it, but that 
did not ſatisfy; ſo a Decree was drawn 
up to this Effect, That an Archbiſhop 
ſhould be choſen. by the Biſhops of his 
Province, by the Chapter of his Ca- 
thedral, and 12 Perſons of the chief 
of the Laity; and a Biſhop by the 
edel n and the Chapter. The 
Court of Parliament oppoſed this: 
They thought the Laity ought to have 
vo Share in Elections, ſo they preſſed 
the reſtoring the Pragmatick Sanction 
without any Alteration: Let, in Conclu- 
ſion, the Decree was thus amended, 
An Archbiſhop was to be choſen by the 
Biſheps of the Province and the Chap- 
ter of the See; but a Biſhop was to be 
choſen by the Archbiſhop, with the 
Biſhops of the Province, and the Chap-- 
ter, aud by. 24 of the Laity to be thus 
nominated: All the Gentry were to be 
ſummoned to meet, and to chuſe 12 to 
repreſent them at the Election, and 
the City was to chuſe other 12. All 
theſe were to make a Liſt. of three 
Perſons to be offered to the King, and 
the Man named by the King was to 
have the Sce. Thus they deſigned to 
bring this Matter into a Form as near 
the Cuſtoms mentioned in the Ro- 
man Law as they could. But this De- 
ſign vaniſhed d was never put in 
Practioſe. 
Ius Clerg oy 
the Elections: 
ſent to Rome to obtain it. 


All alle for reſtoring 
Preſident Ferrier was 
He in a 


long Speech ſhew?d;-! That neither the 


3 —— Church, nor the Courts of 
Parliament, had ever received the Con- 
cordats; that Shadow of Approbation 


"given to it by the * of Paris, 


* 
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ſince the Concordats 5 


VD 


and he laid out all: the Inconveniences 
that had happened ſince the Concordats 
were ſet up: But that Court felt 
the Adyantages they had by them too 
ſenſibly, to be ever prevailed with to 
give. them up: And thus that great Af. 
air was ſettled in the View of this 
Church and Nation, at the Time that 


King Henry broke off all Correſpon- 


dence. with it. It may be very reaſon- 


ably preſymed, that Inferences were 


made from this te let all People ſee 
what Merchandize the Court of Rome 
made of the moſt ſacred Rites of the 
Church, when they had their own 
Profits ſeeured: 
wiſe Men in this Church at that Time 


might juſtly conclude, that their Li- 


berties were ſafer while they remained 
an entire Body within themſelves, un- 
der a legal Conſtitution, by which, if 
Princes carried their Authority too far, 


ſome Check might be given to it by | 


thoſe from whom the publick Aids 
were to be obtained, for ſupporting 
the Government, than while all was 
believed to belong to the Popes, who 
would at any Time make a Bargain, 


and divide the Spoils of the Church 
with Crown'd Heads; taking to them- 


ſelves the gainful Part. and leaving the 
reſt in the Hands of Princes. 
ALT HO“ this Relation does not be- 
long properly to the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation; yet ſince it is highly 
probable that it had a great Influence 


on Peoples Minds, .Biſhop Burnet ſa ons 
ily 


he hopes tlie Digreſſion wil be ea 
forgiven him. 

TE firſt Thing, he continues, that 
occurred to him in Order of Time, was 
a Letter of Queen Catharine's: to King 
Henry; who, upon his croſſing the 


Sea, left the Regency of the Kingdom 


in her Hands; the Commiſion: bears 
Date the 11th of June 1513. King 


James the IVth, of Scotland, having 


invaded England with a great Army, 
was defeated and killed by the Earl of 
Surrey. The Karl gave the Queen the 
News in a Letter to her, with one to 
the King; this ſhe ſent him with a Let- 
ter of her own. || The Familiarities of 
calling him in one Place My Huſband, 

and in another, My Henry, are not 
wy pleaſant z: She ſent with it a Piece of 
the King 


Tur nent Thing the Biſhop men- 
tions is, an Account of the Progreſs of 
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And therefore the 


of Scots Coat to be a _ 
ner: "She was then going to viſit, as 
the calls it, our Lady of Nice. 


_— 


W. 


Aſcendant he had over the King. The 
firſt Step he made into the Church, 


Dioceſe of Bath and Wells; 


pal Diſpenſation to hold the Vicarage 
of 1 in the Dioceſe of Canterbu- 
with his Rectory. There is a 
rant to him as Almoner, on the Sth 
of November, 1 50. The next Pre- 


ferment he had, was to be a Preben 


dary of Windſor: He was next advan- 
ced to be Dean of Lincoln. A Lear 
after that, Pope Leo having reſerv d the 


diſpoſing the See of Lincoln to him- 
{elf gave it to Wolſey, deſigned in 
the Bulls, Dean of St. Stephen' s Weſt- | for him. 
minſter: But no Mention is made of 
This is own'd 
ing in the Writ for the Reſti- 


On the 


the e Nomination. 
by the 

tution of the Temporalities. 
14th of july, that Year Cardinal de 
_ Medicis, Aint Pope Clement the 


VIIth, wrote to King Henry, that up- 


on the Death of Cardinal Bembridge. 
he had prayed the Pope not to diſpoſe 
of his Benefices, till he knew the 
King's Mind, which the Pope out of 
his Affection to the King granted very 


readily. Perhaps the King did recom- 


mend Wolſey, but no Mention is made 
of that in his Bulls. The King grant- 
ed the Reſtitution of the Temporalities 
of ' York before his Inſtalment; for in 
the Writ he is only called the Elect 
Archbiſhop; and it is not expreſs'd 
that he had the King's Nomination. 
He had Tournay in Commendam, but 
reſigned it into the Hands of Francis, 
who for that gave him a Penſion of 
12,00 Livres during Life: At the 
ſame Time Prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles the Vth, gave him a Penſion 
of 3000 l. It ſeems he afterwards de- 
ſired to have it better ſecured; ſo in 
the End of that Lear, Prince Charles 
lodged a Penſion of 5000 Ducats to 
54 on the Biſhoprick of Pace in Caſ- 
tile. Above a Lear after that, Pope 
Leo gave him a Penfion of 2000 Du- 
cats out of Palencia, inſtead of that 


which was charged on the Biſhoprick 


of Pace: Beſides all this, when Charles 
. the Vth was in London, he gave him 
another Penſion of gooO Crowns, dated 
the dth of June; 1522. It ſeems he 
had other Penſions from France; for 
five Tears after this, there was an Ar- 


rear ſtated there as due to him, of 
121.898 Crowns. He had alſo, other 
. Penſions from other Princes of A lower 2 
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me Maddie Arbor of the | 
Cardinal welley⸗ s Fortunes, and the 


Order. The Duke of Milan's Setter 


| tary did, by his Maſter's expreſs Or- 


| der, engage in the Lear 1515, to pay 
was to by ReQor of Lymington, in the 


then on 
the goth of July 1508, he "had a Pa- 


Wolſey 10,000 Ducats a Lear, he on 
his Part engaging, that there ſhould 
be a perpetual al Friendſhip ſettled be- 
tween the Kings of England and 
F rance, with that Duke, © © 
TRE French King being a Priſon. 
er, his Favour was neceſſary in that Di- 
ſtreſs; ſo the Regent engaged to pay it 
in ſeven Years Time: But whatever 
might be in Wolſey's Proviſions, when 
the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury was given 
to Cardinal Campegius; by a Bull, Men- 


tion is expreſsly made in it, of the 
King's ee eb humbly 


WEN Ling Henry wrote his 
Book of the Seven Sacraments, it ſeems 
it was at firſt deſigned to ſend it over 
in Manuſcript; for Wolſey ſent one to 
the King, finely dreſs d, that was to be 
preſented to the Pope; and he writes 
that he was to ſend him more, which 
were to be ſent about with the Pope's 
Bulls to all Princes, and Univerſities : 
One in particular, as he writes, was 
far more excellent and rincely; he 
alſo ſent with it the Choice of certain 
Verſes to be written in the King's own 
Hand, in the Book that was to be ſent 
to the Pope, and ſubſcribed by him, 
to be laid up in the Archives of the 
Church, to his immortal Glory and Me- 
mory. The Matter was ſo laid, that 
the Book was preſented to the Pope on 
the 10th of C October; and the very 
Day after, the Bull, giving him the 
Title of Befender of the Faith, bears 
Date: And in a private Letter that 
Pope Leo wrote to him, he runs out 
8 copious Strains of F lattery, affirm- 
ing, That it appeared that the Hor r 
GHosT aſſiſted him in writing it. 

Tux King was ſo pleaſed with the Ti- 
tle, that Wolſey directed his Letters to 
him with it on the Back, as appears in 
a Letter of his, that ſets forth the low 
State of the Affairs of Spain in Italy. 
It appears it was written (for the Year 
is not added in the Date) after that 
Luther wrote his Anſwer to che King's 
Book, at leaſt after Letters came from 
him on the Subject, the Original of 
which he deſires might be ſent him, 
that he might ſend it to the Pope; and 
he intended to ſend Copies boch of 
thoſe, and of the King's Anſwers to 
the Cardinal of eee N ro _—_ 
ee of 3 e eee 
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Or n er of ENG LAND 


„Ar T ER the King's Interviews both 
with the Emperor, and the King of 
France were over, new Quarrels broke 
out; by which the Eimperor and Fran: 
eis engaged in Hoſtilities; but King 
Henry, pretending to be the Umpire 
of their Differences, ſent Wolſey over 
to compoſe them. He came to Calais 
in the Beginning of Auguſt. From 
Dover he wrote to the King, and ſent 
two Letters to him, which the King 
was to Write in his owu Hand, to the 
Emperor, and to the Lady Regent of 
Flanders, which he deſired the King 
would ſend to him; for he would 
move ſlowly towards him. Thus he 
took the whole Miniſtry into his own 
Hands, and prepared even the King's 
ſecret Letters for him. He was with 
the Emperor 13 Days, who gave him a 
ſingular Reception, for he came a Mile 
out of Town to meet him. The Town 
is not named, but it was Bruges; for 
in one of Eraſmus's Letters, he men- 
tions his meeting Wolſey in that 
Town, he being then with the Empe- 
ror. The Cardinal returned by the 
Way of Gravelin, and from thence, 
beſide the publick Letter, in which he 
gave the King an Account of his Nego: 
tiation, he wrote a private one to him, 
with this Direction on it, To the King's 
Grace's own Hands only. It ſeems 
he had no private Converſation with 
the Emperor formerly: © For in this 
<« he. obſerves, that or his Age he was 
« very wiſe, and underſtood his Affairs 
% well. He was cold and temperate in 
Speech, but ſpoke to very good Pur- 
* poſe. He reckoned that he would 
prove a very wiſe Man: He thought 
te he was much inclined to Truth, and 
to the Keeping of his Promiſes: He 
* ſeemed to be inſeparably joined: to 
*“ the King; and was reſolved to fol- 
„ low his Advite in all his Affairs, 
* and to truſt the Cardinal entirely. 
He twice or thrice, in ſecret, promis d 
« to him, by his F aith and Truth, to 
* abide by this: He promiſed it alſo 
„to all Go reſt 'of the Privy Council 
that were with the Cardinal, in ſuch 
a Manner, that they all believed it 


game from his Heart, without Arti- 


« fice..or Diſſimulation: S0 Wolſey 
wrote to the King, that he had Rea- 
**, fon to bleſs Gop, that he was not 
only the Ruler of his own Realm, 
but that now by his Wiſdom, Spain, 

Italy, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
Ee tries ſhould be ruled and governed.“ 


"Whether the: eee did, 5 his Privy 


| 


dent and modeſt Behaviour, really int: 
poſe upon Wolſey, or whether by 


him, as to oblige Him to perſuade the 


left to the Reader to judge: 
Ir paſſes generally among all the 
Writers of that Age, that he aſp et 
to the Popedom; and that the Ei 
ror then promiſed hun his Alkane; 
in which he failing to him afterwards, 
Wolſey carried his Revenges ſo far; 
that all the Change of Councils, and 
even the Suit of the Divorce, is iti 
a great Meaſure aſcribed to it. Bi: 
ſhop Burnet ſays, he went into the 
Stream in his Hiſtory, and ſeemed per- 
ſuaded of it; yet ſome Original Let - 
ters of Wolſey 8, communicated t6 
bim by Sir William Cook of Norfolk, 


upon the News of Pope Adrian's 
Death, upon which he immediate] 

wrote to the King, That his Abſence 
from Rome was the only Obſtacle 
8 of his. Advancement to that Digni- 
e ty: There were great Factions then 
* at Rome; he proteſts before G o 5, 

that he thouglit himſelf unfit fot it, 

and that he deſired much rather rv 
„end his Days with the King; et 
“ remembering that at the laſt Waadt 
“(Nine Months before) the King was 
for his being preferred to it, think: 
ing it would be for his Service, and 
' EW that he was {till of the 
% ſame Mind, he would prepare. ſonſe 
e Inſtructions, as has been before ſent 
to Pace, Dean of St. Paul's, then 


*.to him by the next.” With this he 
alſo ſent him the Letters and Inſtruc- 
tions, directed to the King's Ambaſſa- 


Pace, and Hanibal, for procuring his 
Preferment; or that failing, for Cardi- 


nal de Medicis: Theft he deſired the 


King to ſign and diſpatch: And that 
the Emperor might more effectually 


ference he had with the King on that 
Behalf, he verily ſuppoſed he had not 
failed to advance it, he dtew a private 
Letter for the King to write with his 
own Hand to the Einperor, putting to 


it the ſecret» Sign and Mark that was 


between them. The Diſpatch, that 


dellador at Rome, the Biſhop wo Salif- 


35 


other ſecret Practices he had ſo gained 


King to ſuch a Confidence in him, 18 


make this very doubtful. The firſt was 


% Ambaſlador at Rome, and fend then 


dors, who were the Biſhops of Bath, 


F though purſuant to the Con- 


upon this, he ſent to the King's Am- 


bury thinks will. be: acceptable ro tlie 
Reader, tho not in its proper Place, 
| for- he did not get it into his ＋ 

ime 
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Words of Pope 


termined 
. abbut it, 
«hive lived ſtill where he was; 


give it there. In this 
Diſpatch, after ſome very / reſpe&ful 
Adrian, he tells them, 
That before the Vacancy, both the 
ror and the King had great 
6: S for his Advancement, 
tho! the Emperor's Abſence makes 


S that he cannot now join with them; 


yet the Regent of the Netherlands, 
« who:knows his Mind, has expreſſed 
an earneſt and hearty Concurrence 
for it: And by the Letters of the 


4. Cardinal de Medicis, Sanctorum 
„ Quatuor, and Campegio, he ſaw 


their Affectious: He was chiefly de- 
by the King's Earneſtneſs 
tho! he could willingly 

his 


1% Years: encreaſing, and he knew "him | # 
_ ſſelf unworthy. of:ſo high u Dignity : 


„ Vet his Zeal for the Exaltation of | © 
the Chriſtian Faith, and for the Ho- 
© nour and Safety 


the Emperor, made him refer him- 


of the King, and 
« ſelf to the Pleaſure of Gop; and in 


„the King's Name he ſends them 


double Letters; the firſt to the Car- 
e dinal de Medicis, offering the King's 
« Aſſiſtance to him, and if it was pro- 
bable he would carry it, they were 


to uſe no other Powers: But if he 


665 thought he could not carry it, then 


they were to propoſe himſelf to him, 


; «and e him, if he was choſen. 


They 
nals know What his Te 


the other ſhould be as it were Pope: : 
were to let the qther Cardi- 


mper was, 
not auſtere, but free: He had great | * 


Things to give, that would be void 


upon his Promotion: He had no 


„% Princes of Chriſtendom, 


Friends nor Relations to raiſe, and 
dhe knew ly: well the great 
and all 


„their Intereſts. and Secrets 1 He pro- 


4% miſes he will be at Rome within 


three Manths; if they chuſe him | © 


Hand the King 


ſeems reſolved to 
Rn 


*:thither with him; he did not do 
but, according to the many Promiſes 


* — 


« him; hat his Party, will Tin” with, 
. them oft eie * 
81 Tür King 1775 Jr wes cha.” to 


And Exhortations of the Emperor to 


| 1 promiſe large Rewards and Promo- 


I 
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 $4he- Cardinals; 


= eee yet they were not to 


| * ſaw any 


+ 


ang: — Sums of Money to 
and tho they faw 
« the Cardinal de Medicis full of 
ive | 
* 'oyer their Labour for him, if the 

Hope of Succeſs; but they | 
were to manage that ſo ſeeretly y, that 
2 r * one Selplcing 


Tb. RArOINMATION of «the 


Time enough to 


Path: He tells him, 


| ce Em 


21 Offers. which ſhall undoubtedl 


Party were quite abandoned; 


of it. This was dated at Hampton 2 
Court, the 4th of October... 
To this a Poſtſcript was added in the 
Cardinals own Hand, to the Biſhop of 
What a great 
«© Opinion the Kitts had of his Policy : 
“and he orders bin to ſpare 'no'! rea. 
e ſonable Offers, which perhaps might 
ebe more regarded, than the Quali. 
ties of the Perſon. The Kin be- 
lieved albthe- InoperialiiÞrwould be 
e with him, if there was Faith in 2 
peror: He believed the young 
Men, who for moſt Part were neceſ- 
4 ſitous, would give good Ear to fair 
be 
performed. The King willeth bel. 
« ther to ſpare his anbpriyy nor his 
good Money nor Subſtance; ſo he 

* concludes, praying Gop to-ſend him 

good Speed.“ Bur all this fine Train 
of Simony came too late, for it found a 
Pope already choſe. 

His next Letter upon that Sub- 
| ject tells the King, That after great 
Heat in the Conclave, the French 
and 
the Cardinals were fully reſolved to 
«| chuſe Cardinal de Medicis or him- 
„ ſelf: That this coming to the 
1 Knowledge of the City of Rome, 


they came to the Conclave:Windows, 
* and cried out, what Danger it would 


+; be to chuſe a Perſon that was abſent; 
6 { that the Cardinals were in ſuch 


oy Fear, that tho they were principal- 


*1y bent on him, yet to avoid this 


anger, they, by the Inſpiration of 
0 the Hol r GHosrT (fo he writes) did, 
*© on the 19th of November, chuſe 


„% Cardinal de Medicis, who took the 


%% Name of Clement the VIlth; of 
«< which good and fortunate News, 


the King had great Cauſe to thank 


* 'Almighty-Gop; ſince as he was his 
faithful Friend, fo by his Means he 


had attained that Dignity ; and that 
for his- own Part he took 'Gop to 


« record, that he was much 


gladder 


„than iti it had fallen on 25 own Per- 
c on. k + 7204 742 F 


Eon 11500 
IN theſe Letters there iö no Reflec- 
tion on the Emperor, as having failed 
in his Promiſe ar the former Election: 
Nor is that Election any Way imputed 
to him, but laid on a Cafualty ordi- 
| nary enough in Conclaves; and more 
natural in' that Time, becauſe Pope 
| Adrian's ſevere Way had ſo diſguſted 
the Romans, that no Wonder if they 
broke out into Diſorders | upon the Ap- 
. of another . being 


like 


58 the Emperor, Whoſe Poverty was ſo 


PE F 
» 


Cuvicn of ENGLAND. 


like to ſucceed; IF it is ſuſpected, that | 
tho Wolſey knew this was a Practice 
of the Emperor's, he might diſguiſe it 
thus from the King; ſo that he might 
be leſs ſuſpected in the Revenge that he 
was meditating, the Thing, ſays Biſhop | 
Burnet, muſt be left as I found it; on- 
ly tho' the Emperor afterwards charg d 
Wolſey, as acting upon private Revenge 
for miſſing the Popedom, yet he never 
pretended that he had moved himſelf 
in it, or had ſtudied to obtain a Pro- 


miſe from him; which would have 


put that general Charge of his Aſpi- 
ring, and of his revenging himſelf for 
the Diſappointment, more heavily on 
TAE King and the Cardinal conti- 
nued in a good Correſpondence both 
with that Pope and the Emperor till 
the Battle of Pavy ; that Francis's Miſ- 
fortune changed the Face of Affairs, 
and obliged the King according to his 
conſtant and true Maxim, to ſupport the 
weaker Side, and to balance the Empe- 
ror's growing Power, that by that Ac- 
cident was like to become quickly ſu- 


rior to 2ll Chriſtendom. it has been 


ſoggeſted that the Emperor wrote be- 
fore to Wolſey, in Terms of Reſpect, 
ſcarce ſuitable to his Dignity ; butt that 
he afterwards changed both his Stile 
and Subſcription: But the Biſhop ſays, 
he has ſeen many of his Letters, to 
which the Subſcription is either, Your 
„or, Your beft Friend; and he 
ſtill continued that Way of Writing. 

HaAvIN looked thus far into Wol- 
Tey's Correſpondence with the King, 


our Hiſtorian now ſets him in another 


Light from a very good Author, the 
Lord Burghly, who in that Memori- 
al prepared for Queen Elizabeth, a- 
gainſt Favourites, probably intended to 
give ſome Stop to the Favour ſhe bore 
the Earl of Lieceſter, has ſet out the 
Greatneſs of Wolſey's Power, and the 
ill Uſe he made of it. He had a 
Family equal to the Court of a great 
Prince; there was in it one Earl and 
„ nine Barons, and about one Thou- 
„ ſand Knights, Gentlemen, and infe- 
e rior Officers: Beſides the vaſt Ex- 
& pence of ſuch a Houſhold, he gave 
great Penſions to thoſe in the Court 
and Conclave of Rome; by whoſe 
Services he hoped to be advanced to 
the Papacy. He lent great Sums to 


— 


well known, that he could have no 


(probably this is meant of Maximi- 


4 


October then 17th, 1 


373 
“ lian.) Thoſe conſtant Expences put 
* him on extraordinary Ways of provi- 
ding a Fund for their Continuance. 
* He granted Commiſſions under the 
Great Seal to oblige every Man up- 
“ on Oath to give in the true Value of 

his Eſtate ; and that thoſe who had 
** 501. or upwards, ſhould pay 4s. in. 
„the Pound. This was ſo heavy, that 
tho' it had been impoſed by Autho- 
rity of Parliament, it would have 
been thought an Oppreſſion of the 
Subject: But he adds, that to have 
this done by the private Authority 
of a Subject, was what wants a 
* Name. When this was repreſented 
to the King, he diſowned it, and 
ſaid, No Neceſſities of his ſhould be 
ever ſo great, as to make him at- 
tempt the raiſing Money any other 
Way, but by. the Peoples Conſent in 
Parliament. Thus his illegal Project 
was defeated; ſo he betook himſelf 
to another not ſo odious, by the 
Way of Benevolence; and to carry 

that thro', he ſent for the Lord 
« Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
c and faid to them, that he had pre- 
% vailed with the King to recall his 
“ Commiſhons for that heavy Tax, 
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Gifts: But in this he was likewiſe 
diſappointed; for the Statute of Ri- 
chard the 111d was pleaded againſt 
all Benevolences: The People obſti- 
nately refuſed to pay it, and tho' 
the demanding it was for ſome Time 
inſiſted on, yer the Oppoſition made 
to it, being like to end in a Civil 
War, it was let fall. 5 55 

BEST DES this Memorial, the Bi- 
ſhop ſays, he found a Commiſſion to 


—— 
(c 
cc 
ec 
ec 
ec 
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the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 


Lord Calham, and others, ſetting forth 
the great Wars that the King had in 
France, in which the Duke of Bour- 
bon, call'd one of the greateſt Princes 
in France, was now the King's Ser - 


vant: They are by it required to prac- 


tiſe with all in Kent, whoſe Goods 
amounted to 4 l. or above, and whoſe 


Names were given to a Schedule to an- 


ticipate the Subſidy granted in Parlia- 
ment. This the Biſhop of Saliſbury 
ſays, was all that occurred to him, with 


Relation to Wolſey's Miniſtry: He ſets 


out in the next Place what he attempt- 
ed or did in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, with 
the Proceedings in Convocation during 
this Period. When King Henry called 
his firſt Parliament, by a Writ teſted 

509, to meet at 


5 E . WWeſt⸗ 


and to throw himſelf on their free 
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Weſtminſter the 21ſt of January fol- 
lowing, he did not intend to demand a 


Supply; ſo there appears no Writ for a 


Convocation; but the Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury ſummoned one, as it ſeems, 


by his own Authority; yet none fate 
then at York. The Houſe of Lords 


. was'{ometimes adjourned by the Lord 


Treaſurer, becauſe the Chancellor 


(Warham) and the other Spiritual 


Lords were abſent, and engaged in 


Convocation; but it don't appear what 


was done by then. 
I the Year 1511, on the 28th of 


November, a Writ was ſent to War- 
ham to ſummon a Convocation, which 
met the 6th of February: They had 
ſeveral Seſſions, and gave a Subſidy. of 
-24,000 1. but did nothing beſides, with 
Relation to Matters of Religion. There 
was ſome Heat among them on the Ac- 


count of ſome Grievances and Exceſſes 


in the Archbiſhop's Courts. A Com- 


mittee was appointed of ſix Perſons, 
the Biſhops of Norwich and Rocheſter, 
the Prior of Canterbury, the Dean of 


St. Paul's, and an Archdeacon, but 


without Addition of his Place; theſe 
were to examin the Encroachments 
made by the Archbiſhop's Court, and 
the Inhibitions ſent to the inferior 
Courts; but eſpecially as to the Pro- 


bates of Wills, and the granting Ad- 


miniſtrations to inteſtate Goods, when 
there was any to the Value of 51. in 
ſeveral Dioceſes: An Eſtimate firſt ſett- 


led by Warham, for which he had 


Officials and Apparitors in every Dio- 


ceſe, three or four in ſome, and five or 


ſix in others, which were looked on 
by them as contrary to Law. Cardi- 
nal Morton is ſaid to be the firſt who 
ſet up this Pretence of Prerogative: 
Againſt theſe the Biſhops alledged the 
Conſtitutions of Ottobonus and of 


Archbiſnhop Stratford: It is alſo ſet 


forth, that when Warham was an Ad- 
vocate, he was imployed by Hill, Bi- 


ſhop of London, in whoſe Name he ap- 


: __ againſt them, and appealed: to 
Pope Alexander againſt theſe Invaſions 
made by the Archbiſhop on the Rights 


of his See: And when Warham was 


promoted to the See of London, he 


maintained his Claim againſt them, and 
- oppoſed them more than any other Bi- 
ſhop of the Province, and ſent, his 


Chancellor to Rome to find Relief 


aàgainſt them: But when he was ad- 


vanced to be Archbiſhop, he not only 
maintained thoſe Practices, but carry'd 


them further than his Predeceſſor ' had 
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The RRORMAT TON of the 
done. All this, with 13 other Articles 


| of Grievances, were drawn up at large 
in the State of the. Caſe between the 
Archbiſhops and the Biſhops, - and Pro- 
| poſals were made of an Accommodation 
tween them, about the Lear 1514; 
but the Event ſhewed that this Oppo- 
ſition came to nothing. This muſt be 
acknowledged to be none of the beſt 
Parts of Warham's Character. In the 
Year 1514, they were again ſummoned 
by Writ; they met and gave Subſidies, 


but they were not to be levied till the 


Terms of paying the Subſidies former- 
ly granted were out. In the Year 1518, 
Warham ſummoned a Convocation to 
meet at Lambeth, to reform ſome 
Abuſes; and in the Summons he af- 
firmed that he had obtained the King's 
Conſent ſo to do. At this Wolſey was 
highly offended, and wrote him a ver 

haughty Letter. In it he ſaid, © It be- 
longed to him as Legate à Latere, to 
e ſee to the Reformation of Abuſes; 
* and he was well aſſured, that the 
King would not have him to be fo 
little eſteemed, that he ſhould enter- 
c prize ſuch, Reformation to the Dero- 
« gation of the Dignity of the See 
« Apoſtolick, and otherwiſe than the 
Law will ſuffer you, without my 
Advice and Conſent.” And he in 
plain Words denies, that he had any 
ſuch Command of the King, but that 
the King's Order was expreſsly to the 
contrary; ſo he orders him to come to 
him, to treat of ſome Things concern- 
ing his Perſon. This it ſeems Warham 
was required to ſend round to his Suf- 
fragan Biſhops; ſo he recalled his Mo- 
nitions in Expectation of a Legatine 
Council: The Peſtilence was then ra- 
ging, ſo this was put off a Year longer; 
and then Wolſey ſummoned it by a 
Letter, which he tranſmitted to the 
Biſhops: That to the Biſhop of Here- 
ford is in his Regiſter, Ie deſires him 
to come to a Council at Weſtminſter, 
for the Reforming the Clergy, and for 
conſulting in the moſt convenient and 
ſoundeſt Way, of what we ſhall think 
may tend to the Increaſe of the Faith. 
He hoped tbis Letter would be of as 
much Weight with him as Monitories 
in due Form would be. * 
I IT appears not by any Record what 
was done in the Legatine Synod thus 
brought together, except by the Re- 
giſter in Hereford, in which we find, 
that the Biſnop ſummoned his Clergy 
to meet in a Synod at the Chapter- 


| Houſe, to conſult about certain Affairs, 


and 


* 
4 


Articles; and he gave Copies of all that 
in the Name of the Province of Can- 
terbury; but the other Relation of that 


him, with his Clergy, at 
on the 22d: And thus both Convoca- 
tions were brought together: It ſeems 


thus irregularly brought together, 


as Legate in a Council of the Provinces 


of Canterbury and York, to the Biſhops 


there . aſſembled, to be publiſhed by 
them. All that is mentioned in this 
Synod, is concerning the Habits of the 
Clergy, and the Lives and Manners 


of thoſe who were to be ordained; 
which the Biſhop cauſed to be explain- 


ed to them in Engliſh, and ordered 


them to be obſerved by the Clergy : 
And theſe being publiſhed, they pro- 


ceeded to ſome Heads relating to thoſe 


paſs'd in every one of them” _ 
Tk next Step he made was of a 


ſingular Nature: When the King ſum- 


moned the Parliament in the 14th Year 
of his Reign, Warham had a Writ to 
fummon a Convocation of his Province, 
which did meet five Days after on the 


20th of April. The Cardinal ſum- 
moned his Convocation to meet at 


York, almoſt a Month before, on the 
22d of March; but they were 1mme- 
diately prorogued to meet at Weſtmin- 
ſter the 22d of April. The Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury was opened at St.. 


Paul's: But a Monition came from 


Wolſey to Warham, ' to e ory 
eitminſter, 


he intended that the Legatine F 

| ould 
give the King Supplies : But the Clergy 
of the Province of Canterbury ſaid, 
Their Powers were only directed to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
theſe would not warrant them to act in 


any other Manner, than in the Provin- 
cial Way: So the Convocation of Can- 
terbury returned back to St. Paul's, and 


ſate there till Auguſt, and gave the 
Supply a Part, as did alſo that of York. 
But Wolſey finding thoſe of Canterbu- 


ry could not act under him, by the 


Powers which they had brought up 


with them, iſſued out on the 2d of 


ay, Monitory Letters to the Biſhops. 


.of that Province to. meet at Weſtmin- 


ſter the 8th of June, to deliberate * of 
« the Reformation of the Clergy, both 


of Seculars and Regulars, and of 
bther Matters relating to it.“ In this 
he mentions Warham's ſummoning a 
Convocation, which he had brought 


before him; but upon ſome Doubts 


_ ariſing, becauſe, the Proctors of the Cler- 
g had no ſufficient Authority to meet 
in the Legatine Synod, he therefore 
ſummoned them to meet with him, 


* 


/ 
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and the Articles delivered by Wolſey 


+ 


and to bring ſufficient Powers to that 


not appear that any Aſſembly of the 
Clergy followed purſuant to this; ſo it 
ſeems it was let fall, This is the true 
Account of that Matter ; which, Biſhop 
Burnet ſays, he gave indeed diffterent- 
ly before, implicity following fome 
Writers that lived in that Time; more 
particularly, that Account given of it 
by either Archbiſhop Parker, or Joce- 
line, a Book of ſuch Credit that the 


The Grant of the Subſidy, is indeed, 


Matter being too eaſily followed by him, 


of Form, for each Province to give 
their Subſidy in an Inſtrument a Part, 
tho' it was agreed to, they being to- 
gether in one Body. It was indeed an 
Omiſſion not to have explained that, 


whole Matter is thus fully opened. 
Our Author ſays he finds no other 
Proceedings of Wolſey's, as Legate on 
Record, fave that he took on him, by 
his Legatine Authority, to give Inſti- 
tutions at Pleaſure into all Benefices in 
the Dioceſes of all Biſhops, without fo 
much as aſking the Biſhops Conſent. 
In the Regiſter of London, an Inſtitu- 
tion given by him to South Wicking- 
ton, on the roth of December, 1526, 
is entered with this Addition, that the 
Cardinal had likewiſe given ſeven other 
Inſtitutions in that Dioceſe, without 
aſking the Conſent of the Biſhop : And 
on the Margin it is added, that the 
giving and accepting ſuch Inſtitutions, 
byt he Legate's Authority, being Papal 
Proviſions, involved the Clergy into 
the Prewunire, from which they were 
obliged to redeem themſelves, Wol- 
ſey did alſo publiſh a Bull, condemn- 
ing all thoſe who married in the for- 
bidden Degrees :, And he ſent Mandates 
to the Biſhops to publiſh it in their ſe- 


Leo's. Bull againſt Luther, and order d 
it to be every where publiſhed : He al- 
ſo required all Perſons, under the Pain 
of Excommunication, to . bring in all 
Luther's Books 'that were in their 
Hands: He enumerated 42 of Luther's 


Errors; and required a Return of the 


Mandate to be made to him, together 


in upon it, by the 1ſt of Auguſt, _ | 
. Tarts lait ſhews the Apprehenſions 


they were under of the ſpreading of 


Luther? 


Effect, by the 2d of June; but it does 


following it deſerved no hard Cenſure. 


it ſeemed to him that it was a Point 


but now upon better Evidence, the 


veral Dioceſes: He alſo publiſhed Pope 


with ſuch Books as ſhould be brought 
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ple were at this Time ſo ſenſible "I 
the Corruptions that ſeemed, by com- 
mon Con ent, to be, as it were univer- 
ſally received, that every Motion. to- 
wards; a Reformation was readily heark- 
encd to. every where; Corruption was 
the common  Subje& of Complaint : 
And in the. Commillon given to thoſe 
whom the King ſent to repreſent him- 
ſelf, and this Church, in the Council of 
the Lateran, the Reformation of the 
Head and Members, 
that, which. was erpecled from that 
Council. 


T 415 was ſo much, at thit Time, 


in all Mens Mouths, that one of the 


beſt Men in that Age, Collet, Dean of 


St. Paul's, being to open the Convoca- 


tion with a Sermon, made that the 
Subject of it all, and he ſet forth many 
of thoſe Particulars to which it ought 
to be applied. It was delivered, as all 
ſuch Sermons are, in Latin, and was 
Togy, after. tranſlated into Engliſh. 
His Text was, 
formed to this World, but be ye 
0 . in the renew ing of your 
He told them,. He came 
60 4 that he might admoniſh them 
<« to apply their Thoughts wholly to 
e the; [5 pM of the Church,” He 
goes on thus, 1 Moſt of thoſe who 
E are 8 carry themſelves 
„ with a Mes . 
« fo that they 


ce 


n Not obſerving what Chriſt, the Pat- 
« tern of 4 5 85 ſaid to his Diſci- 
p 1100 whom he ſet over his Church, 


ſhall not be ſo among you; 


ö of 
; and that Primacy i in a Clergy- 
| 0 18 nothing but an bumble * 
vitude. | 
as; On Covetouſneſs! [ "IE thee come 
thoſe Epiſcopal, but chargeable. Viſi- 
< tations, the Corruptions of Courts, 
and thoſe new Inventions daily Tet 
4 45. Foot, by which the poor Laity 
veured. 
other of all Wickednels, fro 


. tt ce toes the Inſolence and op - 


„ neſs of Officials, and that Eagerneſs 
15 of all Ordinaries in awphfying their 
„ Juriſdiction: From, thee flows that 
be mad and furious Contention about 
Bye" Wills, and unſeaſonable Sequeſtra- 
;*" tions; 


1 18 of thoſe Laws that TY Gain 


'$ 


. 
* 
, 


up e 


De Natoharbev of ihe 


| TY and Doctrine. All Peo- j 


is mentioned as 


“ Be ye not con- 


Air, and Manner; | 
em not to be 1 in the | 
4 humble Spirit of Chriſt's Miniſters, | I. 


« but in an exalted State of Dominion: 


by | 
which he 1 0 them, that the 1 


e Church is a Mini- 


Oh Covetouſneſs [.] 


1275 5 5 tf rather than heavenly; 


and the ſuperſtitious, Obſer- 


7 
ct 


to {6 while hats are negzlected 
that relate to. the Correction of Man- 
ners. 


'* THE Church is "diſgraced by 


cc 


the 
ſecular Employments, in which ma. 
ny Prieſts and Biſhops involve them. 
ſelves: They are ' the Servants of 
Men more than of Gop; and dare 
neither ſay, nor do any thing, but 
as they think it will be acceptable 
and pleaſant to their Princes; out of 
this ſpring both Ignorance and Blind- 
neſs: For being blinded with the 
Darkneſs of he World, they only 
2 tee carthly Things. ak 7 
* THEREFORE, O ye Fathers, ye 
Prieſts and all ye Clergymen ! Aws - 
Fa it laſt out of the Dreams of a 
ethargick World, and hearken to 
Paul 8 50 calls upon you, Be ye not 
confirmed to this World. This Re- 
formation and Reſtoration of the Ec- 
« cleſiaſtical State, muſt begin at you, 
« who are our Fathers; and from you 
muſt come down to us your Prieſts. 
We look on you as the Standards, 
that muſt govern us: We defire to 
read in you, and in your Lives, as 
in-living Books, how we ought to 
live: Therefore if you would ſee 
the Motes that are in our Eyes, 
* take the Beam firſt out of your own. 
© There is nothing amiſs among us, 
« for. which there are not good Keme- 
« dies ſet. out by the antient Fathers: 
There is no Need of making new 
« Laws, and Canons, but only to ob- 
* ſerve thoſe already made : Therefore 
at this your Meeting, let the Laws 
already made be recited, Firſt thoſe. 
that admoniſh, your Fathers, not to 
lay, Hands ſuc Sh 0 on any: Let 


5 which appoint 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


ce 
ce 
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ce 
ce 
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„ 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


the Laws be recite 
that Eccleſiaſtical Benefices ſhould 


be given to deſerving Perſons, and 
that Seu Simonical Defilement: 


bc. let thoſ: 


cc 
4 
* 
14 05 ps, the Laws of Gaſt and canoni- 
i cal N after the Invocation of 
the Holy nes r. „ 

4 Brcausk this is not done in our 
*, Days, and Biſhops are choſen rather 
ba by. Ab Favour of Men, than by the 
85 Will of Gop: We have 1 9 55 
«Biſhops who are not ſpiritual, but 
and . 
„who are led by the Spirit of the 
0 World, rather than by A Spirit of 


«, Crit. Let the Laws be-recited for 
an Biſhops reliding in their Dioceſes. 


2 Laſt | 


« [aſt of all, let theſe Laws be recited 
« for frequent. Councils, which appoint 
« Provincial Councils to be more fre- 
e quently called, for the Reformation 
* of the Church; for nothing has 
et happened more miſchievous to the 
« Church, than the not holding of 
“ Councils, both General and Pro- 
« vincial, 

„ ] ͤdo therefore, with all due Re- 
“ yerence, addreſs myſelf to you, O 
Fathers! For the Execution of Laws 
„ muſt begin at you; if you obſerve 
„the Laws, and transform your Lives 
ce to the Rules ſet by the Canons, then 
“you ſhine ſo to us, that we may 
* ſee what we ought to do, when we 
& have the Light of excellent Exam- 
© ples ſet us by you; we ſeeing you 
* obſerve the Laws, will chearfully 


„ follow your Steps. Conſider the 


© miſerable Face and State of the 
„Church, and ſet about the Reform- 
© ing it, with all your Strength. Do 
% not you, O Fathers! ſuffer this fa- 
“ mous Meeting to end in vain, and 
„in doing nothing: You do. indeed 
* meet often; but (by your Favour 
& ſuffer me to ſay what is true) what 
« Fruit has the Church yet had of all 
% your Meetings? Go then with that 
& Spirit which you have pray'd for, 
« that being aſſiſted by his Aid, you 
% may contrive, eſtabliſh, and | decree 
 & ſuch Things as may tend to the Ad- 
c vantage of the Church, to your 
* own Honour, and to the Glory of 
«© GoD.' 1 
TEIS Collet had travell'd through 
France and Italy, and upon his Return, 
ſettled for ſome Jime at Oxford, where 
he read Divinity Lectures, without 
any Obligation, or Reward for it. His 


Readings brought about him all the 


learned and ſtudious Perſons in the 
Univerſity. He read not according to 
the Cuſtom that prevailed univerſally 
at that Time, of commenting on Tho- 
mas Aquinas; or on Scotus, but his 
Readings were upon St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
He was brought afterwards to the 
Deanary of St. Paul's, where old Fitz- 
James, then Biſhop of London, was 


his Enemy, but he was protected both 


by Warham and by the King himſelf, 
He did in one of his Sermons reflect 
on Boſom Sermons, which Fitz-James 


took as a Reflection on himſelf; for he 
read all his Sermons, He did not re- 
commend himſelf at Court by Strains 
of Flattery: On the contrary, he be- 
ing to preach there, when the King 
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= 


Chriſtians fighring under the Banner of 


| Chriſt, whom they ought to make 


their Pattern, in all the Occaſions of 
Quarrel that they might have, rather 
than imitate a Cæſar, or an Alexander. 
After Sermon the King ſent for him, 


and told him, He thought ſuch Preach- 


ing would diſhearten the Military 
Men; but Collet explained himſelf ſo, 
that the King was well ſatisfy'd with 
him, and ſaid, Let every Man chuſe 
what Doctor he pleaſed, Collet ſhould 
be his Doctor. He died in the Year 
I 519, | 

IT ſeems this Sermon was preach'd 
In the Year 1513, tho' it is printed as 


Mention that he made in it, of the 
Immunities of the Clergy, and of thoſe 


Words, Touch not mine Anointed, 


ſeems to relate to the Oppoſition that 


the Clergy made to the Act that paſſed 


in Parliament in the Year 1512, againſt 
the Immunity of the inferior Orders 
of the Clergy. | 5 
THE Bithop next adds a few Paſ- 
ſages out of a late [mpreſſion of the 
Engliſh Tranſlation, which, he ſays, 
deferved to be publiſhed by him that 
picked out a few with ſome particular 
View that it ſeems he had. Before 


the firſt Period printed by him, he has 


theſe Words: 
« How much Greedineſs and Ap- 


4 petite of Honour and Dignity is ſeen 


* now a-Days in Clergymen? How 
« run they (yea almoſt out of Breath) 
* from one Benefice to another, from 
* the Leſs to the Greater, from the 
* Lower to the Higher? Who ſeeth 
“ not this? And who ſceing forroweth 
* not? | 

BEFORE the next Period, theſe 
Words are to be found.“ What other 


* Things ſeek we now a-Days in the 


© Church; but fat Benefices, and high 
e Promotions? And it were well if 


« we minded the Daty of thoſe, when 


* we have them: But he that hath 
* many great Benefices, minds not the 
* Office of any ſmall one, And in 


„ theſe our high Promotions, what 


e other Things do we paſs upon, but 


e only our Tythes and Rents? We care 
& not how vaſt our Charge of Souls 
* be? How many or how great Be- 
e nefices we take, ſo they be of large 
ce Value. e e egg 
Ix the next Period, theſe remarka- 


ble Words are omitted, Our Warfare 


« js to pray devoutly, to read and ſtu- 
1 dy 
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was entering in a War, preached on 


preached in the Lear 1511; for the 


, 
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«6 dy Scriptures diligently, to preach 
« the Word of God ſincerely; to ad- 


ce miniſter Holy Sacraments rightly 5 


< and to offer 
. . 
A little before the next Period, he 
has theſe Words, „In this Age we 

* Ire ſenſible of the Contradiction of 
Lay People; but they are not fo 
much contrary to us, as we are to 
“ ourſelves. Their Contrarines hurteth 
“ not us ſo much, as the Contrarines 
*« of our own Evil Life, which is 
= contrary both to Gop, and to 
ae ©) 2) 11 0h Sk 4 
Ar r ERA Collet had mentioned that 
of laying Hands ſuddenly on none, he 
adds, Here lies the Original and 
* Spring Head of all our Miſchiefs: 
% That the Gate of Ordination is too, 
* broad: The Entrance too wide and 
open. Every Man that offers him-- 
* ſelf is admitted every where with- 
cout putting back. Hence it is that 
* we have ſuch a Multitude of 
* Prieſts, that have little Learning, 
and leſs Piety. In my Judgment it 
is not enough for a Prieſt to conſtrue 
* a Collect, to put forth a Queſtion, 
to anſwer a Sophiſm; but an honeſt, 
< a pure, and a holy Life, is much 
% more neceſſary : Approved Manners, 
* competent Learning in Holy Scrip- 


acrifices for the Peo- 


*. a 


« tures, ſome Knowledge of the Sa- 


„ craments, but chiefly above all 
* Things, the Fear of Gop, and Love 
« of a heavenly Life. 
_ A little after this, „Let the Canons 
be rehearſed that command Perſonal 
„ Reſidence of Curates (Rectors) in 
„ their Churches: For of this many 
% Evils grow, becauſe all Offices now 
% a-Days are performed by Vicars and 
« Pariſh Prieſts: Yea, and theſe fooliſh 
and unmeet, oftentimes wicked.“ 
Ax ſome Diſtance from this, but to 
the ſame Purpoſe, he adds, © You 
* might firſt ſow your ſpiritual Things, 
and then ye ſhall reap plentifully 
« their carnal Things, For truly that 
Man is very hard and unjuſt, who 
e will reap where he never did ſow, 
« and deſires to gathe rw here he never 
« {cattered.”.. 1 | 
THESE Paſſages ſeemed proper to 
be added to the former, as ſetting forth 
the Abuſes and. Diſorders that were 
then in this Church, I wiſh, ſays the 
the Biſhop, I could add, that they are 
no quite purged out, and appear no 
more among us. Collet was a particu- 


ea 


many very kind Letters that paſs'd be- 
tween them. „„ 
To this Account of the Senſe that 
Collet had of the State of Religion at 
that Time, is added an Account of Sir 
Thomas More's Thoughts of Religion, 


him as one of their Glories, the Cham- 
pion of their Cauſe, and their Martyr: 
He in this Period, in the Lear 1516, 
wrote his Utopia; at which Time it 
may be believed that he dreſſed up that 
ingenious Fable, according to his own 
Notions. He wrote that Book proba- 


the Wicklevites and the Lollards being 
the only Hereticks then known in Eng- 
land. In that ſhort but extraordinary 
Book, he gave his Mind full Scope, 
and confidered Mankind and Religion 
with the Freedom that became a true 


eaſy to collect what his Thoughts were 


Church, and of the Clergy at that 
Time: And therefore tho' an obſerving 
Reader will find theſe in his Way, 
yet having read it with great At- 
tention, Biſhop Burnet ſays, when he 
tranſlated it into, Engliſh, he will lay 
together ſuch Paſſages as give clear In- 
dications of the Senſe he then had of 
thoſe Matters. 1 

PAGE 21, when he cenſures the 
incloſing of Grounds, he ranks thoſe 
Holy Men, the Abbots, among thoſe 
who thought it not enough to live at 
their own Eaſe, and to do no Good to 
the Publick, but reſolved to do it Hurt 
inſtead of Good, which ſhews that he 
called them Holy Men in Deriſion: 
This is yet more fully ſet forth, Page 
37, where he brings in Cardinal 
Morton's Jeſter's Advice, to ſend all 
the Beggars to. the Nuns, reckoning the 
Fryars as Vagabonds that ought to be 


courſe that follows, for two or three 
Pages, gives ſuch-a ridiculous View of 


and ill Nature of the Fryars, that they 
have taken Care to ſtrike it out of the 
later Impreſſions. 
plain what Opinion he had of thoſe 
who were the moſt eminent Divines, 
and the moſt fam'd Preachers at that 
Time. This is yet plainer, Page 56, 
in which he taxes the Preachers of that 


trine, and practiſing upon it: For the 
obſerving that the World did not ſuit 


lar Friend of Eraſmus, as appears by 


ö „ 
e 


their Lives to the Rules that Chriſt has 


Sven, 


Thoſe of the Church of Rome look on 


bly before he had heard of Luther > | 


Philoſopher. . By many Hints it's very 


of Religion, of the Conſtitutions of the 


taken up and reſtrained; and the Diſ- 
the Want of Breeding, of the Folly 


From thence it is 


Age for corrupting. the Chriſtian Doc- 


2 * 
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given, have fitted his Doctrine as if it 
had been a Leaden Rule to their Li ves, 
that ſome Way or other they might agree 
with one another: And he does not ſot- 
ten this ſevere Cenſure, as if it had been 
only the Fault of a few, but lets it go 
on them all, without any Difcrimi- 
nation or Limitation. | 
Pace 83, he taxes the great Com- 
pany, of idle Prieſts, and of thoſe that 
are called Religious Perſons; that were 
in other Nations; againſt which he tells 
us in his laſt Chapter, how carefully 
the Utopians had provided: But it ap- 
pears there what juſt Eſteem he paid 
to Men of that Character, when they 


anſwered the Dignity of their Profeſ- 


ſion: For as he contracts the Number 
of the Prieſts in Utopia, Page 186, ſo 
he exalts their Dignity as high as ſo 
noble a Function could deſerve : Yet he 
repreſents. the Utopians, as allowing 
them to marry, Page 114; and Page 
130, he exalts a ſolid Virtue much 
above all rigorous Severities, which 
were the moſt admired Expreſſions of 
Piety and Devotion in that Age. He 
gives a perfect Scheme of Religious 
Men, ſo much beyond the Monaſtick 
Orders, that it ſhews he was no Ad- 
mirer of the. 

PAGE 152, © He commends the 
* Europeans for obſerving of their 
* Leagues and Treaties ſo religioully ; 
and aſcribes that to the good Exam- 
ce ples that, Popes ſet other Princes, 
and to the Severity with which they 
* proſecuted ſuch as were prefidious.“ 
This looks like Reſpect; but he means 
it all ironically ; for he who had ſeen 
the Reigns of Pope Alexander the VIth, 
and Julius the Ild, the two falſeſt and 
moſt perfidious Perſons of the Age, 
could. not ſay this, but in the Way 
of Satyr; ſo that he ſecretly accuſes 
both Popes and Princes for violating 
their Faith, to which they were 1n- 
duced by Diſpenſations from Rome. 
Page 192, his putting Images out. of 
the Churches of the Utopians, gives 
no obſcure Hint of his Opinion 1n that 
Matter. The Opinion, Page 175, that 
he propoſes, doubtfully indeed, but yet 
favourably, of the firſt Converts to 
Chriſtianity in Utopia, who (there be- 
ing no. Prieſts among thoſe who in- 
ſtructed them) were inclined to chuſe 
Prieſts that ſhould officiate among 
them, fince they could not have any 
that were regularly ordained; adding, 
that they ſeemed reſolved to do it; 
this ſhews that in Caſes of Neceſſity he 
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“ Bamiſhment or. Slavery, - + - 


had a Lärgeneſs of Thought, far from 
being engaged blindfold into the Hu- 
mours or Intereſts of the Prieſts of 
that Time; to whom this muſt have 
appeared one of the moiſt dangerous of 


| all Hereſies. | 


AND whereas Perſecution and Cru- 
elty ſeem to be the indelible Cha- 
racers of Popery ; he, as hc gives us 


the Character of the Religion of the 


Utopians, that they offered not Divine 
Honours to any but Gop alone, Page 


173: So Page 177, he makes it one of 


the Maxims of the Utopians, That no 
Man ought to be puniſhed for his Re- 
ligion: The utmoſt Severity practiſed 
among them being Baniſhment, and 
that not for Diſparaging their Religion, 
but for Inflaming the People to Sedi- 
tion: A Law being made among them, 


that every Man might be of what Re- 


ligion he pleaſed, Page 191: And tho' 
there were many different Forms of 
Religion among them, yet they all 
agreed in the main Point of © Wor- 
** ſhipping the Divine Eſſence; ſo that 
* there was nothing in their Temples, 
in which the ſeveral Perſuaſions 
among them might not agree. 

The ſeveral Seas performed the 
Rites that were peculiar to them in 
their Private Houſes; nor was there 
any thing in the publick Worſhip 
that contradicted the particular Ways 
of the ſeveral Sects:“ By all which 
he carried not only Toleration, but 
even Comprehenſion, further than the 
moſt Moderate of our Divines have 
ever pretended to do. It is true, he 
repreſents all this in a Fable of his 
Utopians: But this was a Scene dreſs'd 
up by himſelf, in which he was fully 
at Liberty to frame every thing at Plea- 
ſure : So here we find in this a Scheme 
of ſome of the moſt eflential Parts of 
the Reformation: © He propoſes no 
© Subje&ion of their Prieſts to any 
“Head; he makes them to be choſen 
by the People, and conſecrated by 
the College of Prieſts; and he gives 
** them no other Authority, but that 
of excluding Men that were deſpe- 
rately wicked, from joining in their 
Worthip, which was ſhort and fim- 
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ple; and tho' every Man was ſuf- 


“ fered to bring over others to his Per- 
* ſualion, yet he was obliged to do it 
“ by amicable and modeſt Ways, and 
„ not to mix with theſe eiter Re- 
* proaches or Violence; ſuch as did 


« otherwiſe, were to ve condemned to 
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Thoughts; and probably if he had dy'd 
at that Time, he would have been 


_ reckoned among thoſe, who, tho ww 


lived in the Communion of the Churc 


of Rome, yet ſaw what were the Er- 
rors and Corruptions of that Body, 
and only wanted fit Opportunities of 
declaring themſelves more openly for a 


Reformation. Theſe Things were not 


writ by him in the Heat of Yonth; he 


was then 34 Years of Age, and was at 


that Time employed, together with 
Tonſtal, in fettling ſome Matters of 


State with (then Prince ) Charles; fo 


that he was far advanced at that Time, 


and knew the World well. It's not 


eaſy to account for the great Change 


that we find afterwards he was wrought 
up to: He not only ſet himſelf to op- 


| poſe the Reformation in many Trea- 


tiſes, that, put together, make a great 


Volume: But when he was raiſed up 


became a Perſecutor even to Blood; 
and defiled thoſe Hands, which were 


to the chief Poſt in the Miniſtry, he 


never polluted with Bribes, by acting 


in his own Perſon ſome of thoſe Cruel- 


ties, to which he was, no Doubt, puth- 


ed on. by the bloody Clergy of that 
Age and Church. 


HE was not governed by Intereſt ; 


nor did he aſpire ſo to Preferment, as 


to ſtick at nothing that might contri- 
bute to raiſe him; nor was he ſubject 
to the Vanities of Popularity. The 


Integrity of his whole Life, and the 
Severity of his Morals cover him from 


all theſe Suſpicions. If he had been 
formerly corrupted by a ſuperſtitious 


Education, it had been no extraordina- 


ry, Thing to ſee ſo good a Man grow 
to be mitled by the Force of Prejudice : 
But how a Man who had emancipated 
himſelf, and had got into a Scheme of 
free Thoughts, could be ſo entirel 

changed, cannot be eaſily apprehended ; 


nor how he came to muffle up his Un- 
derſtanding, and deliver himſelf up as 


a Property to the blind and enraged 
Fury of the Prieſts. It cannot be ac- 


counted for, but by charging it on the 


Intoxicating Charms of that Religion, 


that can darken the. cleareſt. Under- | 
ſtandings, and corrupt the beſt Na- 


tures ; And ſince they wrought, this 


Effect on Sir Thomas More, we may 


conclude, that if theſe Things were 
done in the Green Tree, what ſhall 


de done in the Dry? 


H1s Friend Tonſtal was a Bi- 


ſhop of London by the Pope's Provi- 


The RREFPORMATTION of the 
THESE were his firſt and cooleſt lion, but it was upon the King's Recom. 
mendation, ſignified by Hannibal, then 


. 
— 


his Ambaſſador at Rome. Tonſtall was 
ſent Ambaſſador to Spain, when Fran- 


cis was a Priſoner there. That King 


grew, as may be eaſily believed, impa- 
tient to be 74 long detained: in Priſon; 
and that began to have ſuch Effects on 
his Health, that the Emperor, fearing 
it might end in his Death, which would 
both loſe the Benefit he had from ha- 
ving him in his Hands, and lay a hea- 
vy Load on him thro' all Europe, 
was induced to hearken to a Treat 

which he pretended he concluded 
chiefly in Conſideration of the King's 


Mediation. The Treaty was made at 


Madrid, much to the Emperor's Ad- 
vantage; but becauſe he would not 
truſt to the Faith of the Treaty, Fran- 


| cis was obliged to bring his two Sons 


a te wt + 


as Hoſtages, for the Obſervance of it, 
So he had his Liberty upon that Ex- 


| change; ſoon after he came back to 


France, and then the Pope ſent him an 
Abſolution in full Form, from the 
Faith and Obligation of the Treaty, 
It ſeems his Conſcience reproached him 
for breaking ſo ſolemn an Engagement, 
but that was healed by the Diſpenſa- 
tion from Rome; of which the Origi- 
nal was ſent over to the King, perhaps 
only to be ſhewed the King, who up- 
on that kept it ſtill in his ſecret Trea- 
ſure, where Rymer found it. The 
Reaſon inſinuated in it, is the King's 
being bound by it to alienate ſome Do- 
minions that belonged to the Crown 
of France : For he had not yet learned 
a Secret, diſcovered, or at leaſt prac- 
tiſed fince that Time, of Princes de- 
claring themſelves free from the Obli- 
gations of their Treaties, and depart- 
ing from them at their Pleaſure. 


YIOF MATTERS that hap- 


pened during the Time 
comprehended in the Se- 
cond BOOK of the HIS- 
_ TORY of the REFORMA- 
TION, | „ 


"HE Biſhop ſays, he will repeal 
nothing ſet forth in his former 
Work; but ſuppoſe that his Reader re- 


members how Charles the Vth had 


ſworn to marry the King's Daughter, 


| when ſhe ſhould' be of Ape, under 


Pain of Excommunication, and the For- 


feiture of 100, 00 l. Yet when his 


Match 


Match with Portugal was thought 
more for the Intereſts of the Crown, 
he ſent over to the King, and deſired 

a Diſcharge of that Promiſe. It has 

been ſaid, and printed by one who 

lived in the Time, and out of him by 
the Lord Herbert, that Objections 
were made to this in Spain, on the Ac- 
count of the Doubtfulneſs of her Mo- 
ther's Marriage. From ſuch Authors, 


the Biſhop ſays, he took this too eaſily, 


but in a Collection of original Inſtruc- 
tions, among the Manuſcripts of the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, he ſaw that Matter in a 
_ truer Light. | 8 

Lee, afterwards Archbiſhop of York, 
was ſent Ambaſſador to Spain, to ſolicit 
the ſetting Francis at Liberty, and in 
reckoning up the King's Merits, his In- 
ſtructions mention, The King's Dif- 
« charge of the Emperor's Obligation 
* to marry his deareſt Daughter, the 
« Princeſs Mary; whom, though his 
„Grace could have beſtowed upon the 
Emperor, before any Prince living; 
« yet for the more Security of his 


« Succeſſion, the Furtherance of his 


„ other Affairs, and to do unto 
« him a Gratuity: His Grace has li- 
<« berally, benevolently, and kindly 
* condeſcended unto it.” There are 
other Letters of the 12th of Auguſt, 
but rhe Year 1s not added, which ſet 
forth the Emperor's earneſt Defire, to 
be with all poſſible Diligence diſcharg- 
ed of his . Obligation to marry the 
Princeſs. At firſt the King thought fit 
to delay the granting it, till a general 
Peace was fully concluded, fince it had 
been agreed to by the Treaty at Wind. 
for; but ſoon after, a Diſcharge in full 
Form under the Great Seal was ſent 
over by an Expreſs to Spain: But 
from ſome Hints in other Papers, it 
ſeems, there were ſecret Orders not to 
deliver it; and King Henry continued 
to claim the Money due upon the For- 


feiture, as a Debt ſtill owing him. The 


Peace was then treated, chiefly with a 
View to reſiſt the Turk, and to repreſs 
Hereſy, that was then much ſpread 
both through Germany and Poland. 
ANOTHER Original Letter was 
writ after Francis was at Liberty, ſet- 


ting forth, * That the Nobles, and 


“Courts in France would not confirm 
* the Treaty that Francis had figned, 
_ © to obtain his Liberty; and therefore 
« earneſt Perſuaſions were to be uſed 
* to prevail with the Emperor to re- 
.'* ſtore the Hoſtages, and to come into 


* reaſonable Terms, to maintain the 
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| then accepted of that Title. 
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“Peace, and to call his Army out of 
* Italy.” By theſe it appears, that the 
League againſt the Emperor was then 
made, of which the King was declared 
the Protector; but the King had not 
He or- 
dered his Ambaſſadors to propoſe 


'a Million of Crowns for redeeming 


the Hoſtages, to be paid at different 
Times; yet they were forbid to own 
to the Emperor, that if the Offices,” in 
which the King interpoſed, were not 
effectual, he would enter into the 
League. | 
THERE are in that Collection 
ſome of Wolſey's Letters: By one of 
the 17th of July he claims his Penfions 
of 7500 Ducats, upon the Biſhopricks 


| of Palentia and Toledo; beſides ooo 


Crowns a Year in Recompence for his 
parting with the Biſhoprick of Tour- 
nay, and the Abbey of St. Martin's 
there; for which there was an Arrear 
of four Years due, On the 29th of 


Septemper he wrote over a ſevere 
Charge to be laid before the Emperor 


for the Sack of Rome, the Indignities 
put on the Perſon of the Pope, the 


Spoiling the Church of St. Peter, and 


other Churches, and the ignominious 
treating the Ornaments of them: All 
the Blame was caſt on the Cardinal Co- 
lonna, and Hugo de Moncado, they be- 
ing perſuaded that it was done without 
the Emperor's Knowledge or Order. 
He propoſes the King to be Mediator, 


as a Thing agreed on by all Sides: He 


uſes in this, that bold Way of joining 
himſelf with the King, very often ſay- 
ing, The King and 1; and on the 20th 
of October, he preſſes with great Ear- 
neſtneſs, the mediating a Peace between 
France and the Emperor in all which, 
nothins appears either partial or re- 
vengeful againſt the Emperor. The 
true Intereſt of England ſeems to be 
purſued in that whole Negotiation, 
THERE was then in the Emperor's 
Court a very full Embaſſy from Eng- 
land ; for in one or other of theſe Let- 


ters Mention is made of the Biſhops of 
London, Worceſter, and of Bath; of 


Dr. Lee, and Sir Francis Bryan; but 
ſince the diſmal Fate of Rome, and of 
Pope Clement, is mentioned in theſe 
Letters, the Biſhop ſays, I muſt now 


change the Scene. 


Pore Clement, as ſoon as he could, 
after his Impriſonment, 'wrote over to 
Wolſey, an Account of the miſerable 
State he was in, which he ſent over 
by Sir Gregory Caſſal, who ſaw it all, 
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e was in Wolſey's Credit with, the 


King, and in the King's own Piety 


flcent Train, reckoned to conſiſt of | 


. 


t towards the Church, and himſelf, 


* 


re now ſo ſadly oppreſſed, that he had 
no other 2 ag if in the Protection 


he expected from him.” There were 


0 


many other Letters written by the Car- 
dinals, ſetting forth the Miſeries they 
were in, and that in the moſt doubt- 


ful Strains poſſible: All their Eyes be- 
ing then towards the King, as the Per- 


ſon on whoſe Protection they chiefly 1 ſome w hat, in Conſideration of the 


depended. Upon this, Wolſey went 
over to France in a moſt ſplendid 
Manner, with a prodigious and magni- 


ooo Perſons, and he had the moſt un- 


uſual Honours done him, that the 


Court of France could invent, to flat- 
ter his Vanity. He was to conclude a 
Treaty with Francis, for ſetting the 


Pope at Liberty, and to determine the 
Alternative of the Marriage of the 


Princeſs Mary, either to the King of 
France, or to the Duke of Orleans's 


Son, and to lay a Scheme for a Gene- 


ral Peace. He came to Campiegne in 
the End of September, and from 
thence he made the firſt Motion about 
the Divorce to the Pope: He and 
ce four Cardinals wrote to the Pope, 
6 ſetting forth the Senſe that they had 
& of the Calamity that he was in, and 
<< their Zeal for bs Service, in which 
* they. hoped for good Succeſs: Yet 
e fearing leſt the Emperor ſhould: take 
Occaſion, from his Impriſonmet, to 
* ſeize on the Territories of the 
Church, and to force both him to 
confirm it, and the Cardinals now 
impriſoned with him, to ratify it 
« which they hoped neither he, nor 


mity ſhould ſo far prevail, they pro- 
<« teſted againſt all ſuch Alienations. 
They allo declare, That if he ſhould 
die, they would proceed to a new 
Election, and have no Regard to any 
Election, to which the impriſoned 


Cardinals might be forced. In Con- 


cluſion, they do earneſtly pray, that 
the Pope would grant them a full 
Deputation of his Authority, in the 
Uſe of which they promiſe Zeal and 


Fidelity; and that they would in- 


vite all the other Cardinals that were 
« at 9 to come and concur with 
* them.” This was ſigned by Wolſey, 


and by the Cardinals of Bourbon, Sa- 
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and ſo could give a full Account of it. 
The Pope's only Comfort and Hope, 


they would do; yet if human Infir- | 


Wolſey wrote to the King, expreſſing 
the Concern he had for him, with Re. 
lation to his great and ſecret Affair; it 
ſeems expecting a General Meeting of 
Cardinals that was to be called together 
in France, which he reckoned would 
concur to the Proceſs that he intended 
to make; but apprehending that the 
Queen might decline his Juriſdiction, 
he would uſe all his Endeavours to 
bring the King of France to agree to 
the Emperor's Demands, as far as was 
reaſonable; hoping the Emperor would 


King's Mediation; but if that did not 
ſucceed, ſo that the Pope was {till kept 
a Priſoner; then the Cardinals muſt be 
brought to meet at Avignon, and thither 
he intended to go, and to ſpare no Trou- 
ble, or Charge, in doing the King Service. 
When he was at Avignon, he ſhould be 
within 100 Miles of Perpignan, and 
he would try to bring the Emperor, 
and the French King's Mother thither, 
if the King approved of it, to treat for 
the Pope's Deliverance, and for a Ge- 
neral Peace. This is the Subſtance of 
the Minute of a Letter writ in the 

Cardinal's own Hand, be 
ITE King at this Time intended to 
ſend Knight, the Secretary of State, to 
Rome, in Point of Form, to condole 
with the Pope, and to prevent any Ap- 
plication that the Queen might make 
by the Emperor's Means in his great 
Matter: So he appointed the Cardinal 
to give him ſuch Commiſſions and In- 
ſtructions as ſhould ſeem requiſite, with 
all Diligence; and he preſſed the Car- 
dinal's Return Home, with great Ac- 
knowledgments of the Services he had 
done him. By this Letter it appears, 


„that the Queen then underſtood ſome- 


what of the King's Uneatineſs in his 
Marriage. The King of France ſent 
from Complegne a great Deputation, 
at the Head of which, Montmorancy, 
then the Great Maſter, was put to 
take the King's Oath, confirming the 
Treaties that Wolſey had made in his 
Name; one in the Commiſſion was Bel- 
lay, then Biſhop of Bayonne, after- 
wards of Paris, and Cardinal. 
WHEN that was done, the King's 
Matter that had been hitherto more ſe- 
cretly managed, began to break out. 
Mr. Le Grand has publiſhed a Letter 
that Pace wrote to the King, as he ſays, 
in the Lear 1526; but no Date is 
added to the Letter. Ihe Subſtance 
ok it is, That the Letter and Book 


briati, Lorrain, and Cardinal Prat. | * which was brought to the King the 


ah Day 
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cunen of ENGLAND: 


Day before, was writ b him; but 
„ by the Advice and Help of Dr. 
it Wakefield, who approved it, and 
« was ready to defend every thing in 
it, either in a Verbal Diſputation, 


cc 


or in Writing. 


ce 


50 them, that ſome of his Ter Coun- 
. ſellors had writen to him, that Deu- 
« teronomy abrogated Leviticus; but 
that was certainly falſe; for the Ti- 

tle of that Book in Hebrew was the 
« two firſt Words of it: It is a Com- 
„ pend and Recapitulation of the Mo- 
Ks 2582 Law; and that was all that 
« Was imported by the Word Deutero- 
„ nomy. He tells the King, that af- 
ter he left hi, Wakefield pray'd 
him to let him know, if the King de- 
fired to know the Truth i in that Mat- 
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againſt him. 
ſwered, That the King defired no- 
thing but what became a Noble and 
virtuous Prince; ſo he would do 
him a moſt acceptable Thing, if he 
© would ſet the plain Truth” before 
After that, Wakefield ſaid, 
He would not meddle in the Mat- 
ter, unleſs he were commanded b 

the King to do it; but that when 
he received his Commands, he would 
ſet forth ſuch Things both for and 
againſt him, that no other Perſon in 
« his King dom could do the like.” 
The 0 is dated from Sion, but 
our Author ſays, he has Reaſon to be⸗ 
lieve, that it was written in the Year 
1527; for this Wakefield (who ſeems 
to be the firſt Perſon of this Nation, 
that was learned in the Oriental 
Tongues, not only in the Hebrew, the 
Caldaic, and the Syriac, but in the 
Arabic) wrote a Book for the Divorce: 

He was at firſt againſt it, before he 
knew that Prince Arthur's Marriage 
with Queen Catharine was conſumma- 
ted: But when he underſtood what 
Grounds there were to believe that 
was done, he changed his Mind, and 
wrote a Book on the Subject; and in 
his own Book, he with his own Hand 
inſerts the Copy of his Letter to King 
Henry, dated from Sion, 1 527; which 
it ſeems was written at the ſame Time 
that Pace wrote his; for theſe are his 
Words, (as the Author of Ath. Ox- 
on relates, who ſays he ſaw it) „ He 
Ell defend his Cauſe, or queſtion in 
wy. all the Univerſities of Chriſtendom : 

(Bur.-adds,) That if the People 
ould: know that he; who began to 
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defend the en 8 Cauſe, not know- | 


The King had told 


ter, whether it ſtood for him or 
To whom Pace an- 


cc” 


ing that ſhe was carnally known of 
Prince Arthur, his Brother, ſhould 
now write againſt it, ſurely he ſhould 
be ſtoned of them to Death, or 
* elſe have ſuch a Slander and Oblo- 
* quy raiſed upon him, that he would 
„die a Thouſand Times rather than 
« ſuffer it. 

He was prevailed on to print his 
Book in Latin, with an Hebrew Ti- 
tle; in which he undertook to prove, 

that the Marrying the Brother's Wife, 

ſhe being carnally known. of him, was 
contrary to the Decrees of Holy | 
Church, utterly unlawful, and for- 
bidden both by the Law of Nature 
and the Law of GO p, the Laws of 
the Goſpel, and the Cuſtoms oy the 
Catholick and Orthodox Church. 

I T appears from:the Letters writ in 
Anſwer to thoſe that Knight carried to 
Rome, that the Pope granted all that 
was deſired. This was never well un- 
derſtood *till Mr. Rymer in his diligent 
Search, found the firſt Original Bull, 
with the Seal in Lead hanging to it. 
He has printed it in his 14th Volume, 


Page 237, and therefore the Biſhop on- 


ly gives 2 ſhort Abſtract of it. It is 
directed to Cardinal Wolſey, and bears 
Date the Ides of April, or the . 13th 
Day, in the Year 1348. * It empow- 
* ers him, together with the Archbi- 


© ſhop of Canterbury, or any other 


** Engliſh Biſhop, to hear, examin, pro- 
* nounce, and declare concerning the 
1 Validity of the Marriage of King 
* Henry and Queen Catharine, and of 
e the Efficacy and Validity of all 
ce Apoſtolical Diſpenſations in that 
Matter, and to declare the Marriage 
* juſt and lawful, or unjuſt and un- 
0“ lawful, and to give a plenary Sen- 
c tence upon the whole Matter, with 
Licence to the Parties to marry 
&« again, and to admit no Appeal from 
“ them; for which End he creates 
Wolſey his Vice-gerent, to do in the 
“ Premiſes all that he himſelf could 
„ do, with Power to declare the Iſſue 
« of the firſt, as well as of any ſub- 
« ſequent Marriage Legitimate, All 
“ concludes with a Non Obſtante to all 
* General Councils and Apoſtolical 
“ Conſtitutions. 
TRIs rare Diſcovery was to us all 
a great Surprize, as ſoon as it was 
known: But it does not yet appear 
how it came about, that no Uſe was 
ever made of it. Biſhop Burnet ſays, 
that he 1s not Lawyer enough to diſ- 
cover whether it was, that fo full'a 
Depu⸗ 
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thing, but left all to Wolſey; or whe- 
ther Wolſey having no Mind to carry 


the Load of the Judgment on himſelf, 


made the King apprehend that it would 


bring a Diſreputation on his Cauſe, if 
none but his own Subjects judged it; 
or whether it was that Wolſey would 
not act in Con junction with Warham, 
or any under the Degree of a Cardinal. 
He continues, that he leaves the Rea- 


ſons of their not making Uſe of the 


Bull, as a Secret, as great as the Bull 


itſelf was, till it was found out by Ry- 


mer. Another Bull was after that de- 


ſired and obtained, which bears Date 


the 8th of June, ( 6to Idus) from Vi- 
terbo. This is taken from the Licence 
3 under the Great Seal to the 


CLegates to execute the Commiſſion of 


that Date; but it ſeems they did not 
think they had the Pope faſt enough 
tied by this; and therefore they ob- 
tained from him, on the 23d of July 
following, a ſolemn Promiſe, called in 
their Letters, Policitatio, by which he 
romiſed, in the Word of a Pope, that 
be would never, neither at any Perſon's 
Deſire, nor of his own Motion, inhi- 
bit, or revoke the Commiſſion he had 
granted to the Legates to judge the 
Matter of the King's Marriage. | 
IN the mean Time Warham called 
ſuch Biſhops as were in Town to him, 


and propoſed to them the King's Scru- 


ples; which being weighed by them, 
a Writing was drawn up to this Pur- 
poſe, That having heard the Grounds 
of the King's Scruples, relating to his 
Marriage, they all made this Anſwer, 
That the Cauſes which gave the King 
the preſent Agitation, and Diſturbance 
of Conſcience, were great and weighty, 


and that it did ſeem neceſſary to them 


all, for him to conſult the Judgment 


of their Holy Father the Pope in that 
Matter. This was ſigned by Warham, 


Tonſtal, Fiſher, and the Biſhops of 
Carliſle, Ely, St. Aſaph, Lincoln, and 
Bath, on the 1ſt of July, 1529. And 
this, Biſhop Burnet ſays, he is inclin'd 
to think, was the Paper of which 


Cavendiſh, whom he follow'd too im- 


plicitly in his former Work, gave a 
wrong Account, as brought out when 
the Legates were ſitting on the King's 


Cauſes. There is no Reaſon to doubt of 


Fiſher's ſigning this; and Cavendiſh, who 


_- wrote upon Memory, almoſt Thirty Years 


after, might be miſtaken in the Story; 


bor che falſe Account that he gives of | 
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Deputation was thought null of itſelf; | 
ſince by this the Pope determined no- 


the Battle of Pavy, ſhews how little he 
is to be depended on. At this Time 


the Pope, in a Letter to Wolſey, offer- 


ed to go in Perſon to Spain, or to any 
Place, where an Interview ſhould be à- 
greed on, to mediate a general Peace. 


This Wolſey wrote over to the King's 


Ambaſſador at Rome, on the 19th of 
December; and in the fame Letter he 
orders them to offer the Guard to the 
Pope in the Name of the two Kings; 
and adds, that Turenne ſhould com- 
mand that Part of it which was to have 
their Pay ſent from France, and for 
Gregory Caſſal that which the King 
Was te pay. ON | 

IN proſecuting the Hiſtory of the Di- 
vorce, the Biſhop adds a great deal out 
of ſome French Authors. Bellay, the 
Sieur de Langey, has writ Memoirs of 


| that Time with great Judgment ; and 


very ſincerely. There are alſo man 

Letters relating to thoſe Tranſactions, 
both in the Melanges Hiſtoriques, and 
in Le Grand's Third Tome, Theſe 
the Biſhop follows in the Series in 
which Things were tranſacted, which 
will be found to give no ſmall Confir- 
mation, as well as large Additions to 
what he formerly 7 in his Hiſ- 
tory. The firſt of theſe was much 
employed in Embaſſies, and was well 


informed of the Affairs of England, 


both his Brothers being at different 
Times employed to negotiate Affairs in 
that Court. John in particular, then 
Biſhop of Bayonne, afterwards of Paris, 
and Cardinal Le Grand, as Lord Her- 
bert had done before, has given the 
Relation of the Anſwer that the Empe- 
ror gave by Word of Mouth, and after- 
wards in Writing, to Clarencieux, when 
he came with a French King at Arms, 
to denounce War in the Name of the 
Two Kings to the Emperor. | 

DEMAND was made of great Debts 
that the Emperor owed the King; a- 
mong theſe, the Sum forfeited for his 
not marrying the Princeſs Mary is one. 
To that the Emperor anſwered, That 
before he was married he required the 
King to ſend her to him, which was 
not done; and by Letters that he inter- 


cepted, he ſaw that the King was treat- 


ing a Marriage for her with the King 
of Scotland, long before the Emperor 
was married. It was farther ſaid to that 
Herald, That a Report was current, 
that the King defigned a Divorce, and 
upon that to marry another Wife. The 
Emperor ſaid, He had in his Hands 


* awple Diſpenſations for the Marriage 


nor 
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| mitted againſt him; which would ſe- 


n por could the King go. on that De- 
„ fon, without. ſtriking at the Pope's 
« Authority, which- would give great 
„Scandal, and occaſion much Diſtur- 
« bance, and give the Emperor juſt 
« Cauſe of War. This would ſhew 


ic 


& Conſcience, and What Honour the 


King had before his Eyes. He had 
offered his Daughter to him in Mar- 
riage, and was now golng to get her 
declared a Baſtard; he aſcribed ali 
this to the ill Offices done by the 
Cardinal of York, who was pulſh'd 
on by his Ambition and Avarice, be- 
cauſe he would not order his Army 
in Italy to force the Electing him to 
the Popedom; which, he ſaid, both 
the King and the Cardinal defir'd of 
him in Letters that they wrote to 
him on that Occaſion : And becauſe 
< he had not in that ſatisfied his Pride, 
„ he had boaſted that he would ſo em- 
« broil the Emperor's Affairs, tho' Eng- 
“ land ſhould be ruined by it, that he 
© ſhould repent his uſing him fo, ” 
This ſeems to be much aggravated ; for 
it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that the 
King and Wolſey might, in the Letters 
that they wrote to the Emperor at the 
laſt Conclave, deſire him to order his 
Troop 


s to draw near Rome, to keep all 


quiet, till, if he was choſen, he might 


get thither. Let it is not probable, 
that they could deſire ſo bare-fac'd a 
Thing, as the Emperor here faſtened 
on them. He in that, perhaps, was no 
truer, than when he ſaid be had in 
his Hands ample Diſpenſations for the 
King's Marriage, tho it appears theſe 
were forged; for the Date of the 
Breve, being the ſame with the Bull, 
both bearing Date the 26th of Decem- 


ber, 1503, it was plaiply falſe; for | 


Rymer has printed one Atteſtation from 
Rome, that the Year in the Breves be- 
gins on Chriſtmas-Day; ſo if it had 
been a true Piece, it muſt have had 
the Date of 1504, He has likewiſe 
publiſhed an Authentick Atteſtation, 


bgned by the Cardinal Chamberlain, 


that in the Regiſter of the Breves, 
there was none to be found relating 
to the King's Diſpenſation for his Mar- 
riage, but one dated the 6th of July, 


1504, and another the 2ad of February, 


Tux Biſhop of Bayonne made a bold 
Propoſition to Wolſey: He thought it 


the Pope to depoſe the Emperor for 


ſuch enormous Felony, as he had com- 
„ 


s 


what Faith, what Religion, what | 


Wolſey complained to the Biſhop 


cure that See from all ſuch Attempts 
for the future. The Cardinal, after a 
little Reflection on it, ſwore to him 
that he would purſue that Thought; 
but, it ſeems, it was let fall. o 
WHEN Gardiner and Fox were 
ſent to Rome, they paſs'd thro' France, 
with Letters from Wolfey to Montmo- 
rancy for his aſſiſting them. It ſeems, 
the People were expreſſing their Unea- 
ſineſs upon theſe Steps made in Order 
to the Divorce, of which the Biſhop of 
Bayonne wrote to the Court of 
France; which was, upon his Letters, 
fo talked of at Paris, that Wolſey re- 
primanded him for it; tho? in his own 
Excuſe he writes, that the Biſhop of 
Bath had faid it more openly, than he 
had written it. 5 
_ ON. the 8th of June, it feems, 
Matters went not well at Rome; for 
of 
Bayonne of the Pope, for not doing 
them Juſtice; who had ſerved him ſo 
well, both before his Advancement, 
and ever ſince. They alſo apprehend- 
ed, that Campegio, then named to 
come over as Legate, who was ſubje& 
to the Gout, would, by that Pretence, 
manage Matters ſo as to keep them 
long in Suſpenſe. VE | 
AT that Time the Sweating-Sick- 
neſs raged ſo, that the Court was in 
Dread of it. It broke out in the Le- 
gate's Houſe; ſome died of it: He, 
upon that, ſtole away privately, with- 
out giving Notice whither he went. 
The King made his laſt Will, and re- 
ceived all the Sacraments. He confeſs'd 
himſelf every Day, and received the 
Sacrament every Holiday. The Queen 
did the ſame, and ſo did Wolſey, 
IN another Letter, without Date, 
Bayonne gives an Account of a free 
Conference he had with Wolſey; who 
told him, He had done many Things 
c againſt the Opinion of all England; 
* upon which, many took Occaſion to 
* reproach him, as being wholly 
* French; ſo he muſt proceed warily: 
„The French would feel their Loſs, 


if his Credit was lefſen'd; therefore 


it was neceſſary that the Biſhop 


„ ſhould make the King and his Coun- 


“ cil here, apprehend that this Alliance 
«'was not to their Prejudice. The 
“ King had of late (as Bayontte had 


from good Hands) ſaid ſome terrible 
* Words to the Cardinal, apptehend- 
his * he was cod in his Matter, 
cc * faid to him, that if 


d 
gave 
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gave him the Grace once to ſee the 


The UlirdWilibhron of the 


decide upon. that Ground, he would 


but Delays. They 
King's Cauſe, if it ſhould be brought 
% to Rome, in the Hands of two Ad- 
e yocates, (the ſame that pleaded for 
the King afterwards in the Excuſa- 
_ © tory Elea.) The Pope would hear 


8 Hatred of the two Nations extin- 
e guiſhed, and a firm Friendſhip ſet- 


and 
that he could get the Laws and Cuſ- 
“ toms of the Nation a little changed, 
„ the Succeſſion ſecured, and upon. 
< the King's ſecond Marriage an Heir 
« Male born, he would immediately 
< retire, and ſave G0 D all the reſt 
„of his Life.” Here were many 


<« tled between the two Kings; 


* 


A 


Things to be done before his Retire- | 


ment; yet the Biſhop did believe he 


indeed intended, upon the firſt good 
Occaſion, to retire from all Affairs; 


for he could not but ſee, that his Cre - 


dit muſt leſſen upon the King's ſecond 
Marriage. 


He was alſo making Haſte 
to furniſh his Epiſcopal Palaces, and 
to finiſh his Colleges; and he ſeemed 
to him to prepare for a Storm. Gar- 
diner was at this Time advancing the 


King's Buſineſs all that was poſſible at 


Rome. He wrote a Letter after his 
firſt coming there in April, the Sub- 
ſtance of which was, That he had 


« Meſſage that the Princes of Germa- 
«ny had ſent the King to ſee if that 
ce would work on his Fears; for he 


<« ſays, the Pope was a Man of ſuch a 


„Nature, that he is never reſolved in 


* any Thing but as he is compelled by 


* ſome violent Affection. He aſſures the 


cc 


King, the Pope will do nothing that 
„may offend the Emperor; nor was 


c it reaſonable for him to 40 it, ex- 


“ cept he would remove his See to 


ce ſome other Place; for while he was 


at Rome, he was in the Emperor's 


% Power. By his Words and Manner 
“% the Pope ſeemed to favour the King; 
ce but he was confident he would do 
“ nothing. He believed if the Cauſe: 
«* was determined by the Legates, 


* they at Rome would be glad of it; 


“ and if the Emperor ſhould begin a 
“ Suit againſt that, they would ſerve 
* him, as they now did the King, and 
c drive off the Time by Delays : So, 


he put the King on getting Campegio 
4c to judge for him, which thould be a 
« ſhort; Work, and he aſſures him no- 


thing was to be 8 _ Rome 
ad put the 


© no! Diſputation about his Power of 
8 * Diſpenfing: But ſo the Pope did not 
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was decided upon it or not; 


not care whether the King's Cauſe 
and he 
believed the Pope was reſolved to 
meddle no more in the King's Mat- 
ter, but to leave it with the Legates. 
He deſired his Letter might not be 


< ſhewed to either of the Legates; 


with that Bearer he ſent over the 
Pope's Promiſe, in which he had got 


ſome Words to be put, that he 
thought favoured the King's Cauſe, 


as much, and more than if the De 
cretal Commiſſion, that was in Cam- 
pegio's Hands, ſhould be ſhew'd; fo. 


* he thought the Pope ought to -W 
more moved in that Matter.” 
Words he mentioned are, © Cum nos 


The 


juſtitiam ejus Cauſæ 'perpendentes, 


* We conſider ing the Juſtice of his 
«Cauſe. 
or Pollicitation, and prove this to be a 
true Copy, ſince we have an authen- 
tick Proof of the very. 
ſeemed the greateſt Ground to doubt of 


1ts Truth. 
* acquainted the Pope with the ſecret | 


'Theſe are in the Promiſe 
Words, that 


ABOUT a Fortnight aher cis: Gar- 


diner wrote another Letter to the 
King, 
Rome for recalling: the Powers ſent to 
the Legates, but he did not think it was 
made in Earneſt, but only to ſtop the 
Ambaſſadors in their own Suits. 
Pope 
adyertiſed him, rhat the Queen would 
do nothing in the Matter, 


A Motion was then made- at 


The 
told them, that the Emperor had 


but as the 


King ſhould command her; therefore 


he would look after the Cauſe the more 
earneſtly. 
tell them that they ſhould not enquire 
who was the Queen's Proctor. 
Ambaſſadors were amazed to ſee by 
Campegio's Letters that were ſhewed 
them, that neither he, nor Campanus, 
had made any Promiſe in the Pope's 
Name to the King, but only in general 
Terms; conſidering that they had men- 
tioned the Plenitude of the Pope's 
Power, which they. truſted he would 
uſe 1n that Cauſe. 


This the Pope ſeemed to 


The 


He writes he did 


not ſucceed i in that which he was or- 


dered to move, which he did indeed 
apprehend could not be obtained: He 
lays the Blame on the Pope, or ſome 
- hg but it became not him to faſten 


that on any (perhaps this pointed at 


Wolſey); 


the reſt relates to the Bulls, 


probably demanded by the Cardinal of 
his College: This was dated the 4th of 


May. 
Month before this, 


in which ſhe ex preſſes a great Senſe o 


He had a Letter writ to him a 
by Anne r 


the 


\ 
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the Service he was doing her. It ſeems 
by it, that at his firſt coming to Rome, 
he had great Hopes of Succeſs, but 
theſe were then much abated. 

AT this Time King Henry was wri- 
ting every Day Letters of Paſſion to 
that Lady. Some Way or other, they 
fell into the Hands of thoſe who car- 
ried them to Rome, where they lie in 
the Library of the Vatican. Biſhop 
Burnet ſays he ſaw them there, and 
knew King Henry's Hand too well, not 
to be conviced at firſt Sight that they 
were wrote by him. He did not think 
it fit for him to copy them out himſelf, 
but he prevailed with his worthy 
Friend Dr. Fall to do it for him. They 


were very ill wrote, the Hand ſcarce 


legible, and the French ſeemed faulty: 
But ſince our Travellers are encourag'd 
to look on them, he gave a Copy of 
them to.. his Printer, to be printed 
a-part. Objections, he ſays, lay in his 
Way, even to this, they were trifling 
Letters; ſome Inſinuations are not very 
decent, and little Wit occurred in them 
to ſeaſon them in any Sort; yet they 
carry the Characters of an honourable 
Love, directed all to Marriage; and 
they evidently ſhew that there was no- 
thing amiſs, as to the main Point, in 
their Commerce: So ſince thoſe at 
Rome make ſo ill an Uſe of them, as 
to pretend that they are full of Defile- 
ment, and in Deriſion, call them the 
true Original of our Reformation; all 
theſe Conſiderations prevailed on him 
to ſuffer them to be printed a- part, for 
he did not think it fitting that ſuch 
Stuff ſhould be mixed with graver 


Matters; ſo he ordered them to be 


printed exactly from the Copy, and to 
take no other Care about them: But 
as he mentions that Lady, he adds 
ſome Paſſages out of a Relation made 
by a Son of Sir Thomas Wyat's, of 
his Father's Concerns, marked on the 
Back by a Hand very like Lord Bur- 
leigh's. He ſhews how falſe that Sto- 
ry muſt be, of his Father's pretending 
to King Henry, that he had corrupted 


her. He was then Squire of the Bo- 


dy, and did continue ſtill about his 
Perſon in that Poſt, except when he 
was employed in Embaſſies Abroad. 
This ſhews how incredible that Fiction 
of Saunders's was; ſince if he had been 


* 


. make any ſuch Diſcovery, 


e muſt have fallen either under the 
| 


withdrawn himſelf: And probably he 


King's Jealouſy, or the Queen's Pow- 
er; or to avoid both, he would have 


2 


* 
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: 


* 


would have been ſet up a Witneſs to 


diſgrace her at her Trial. That Rcla- 


tion adds, that ſhe was ſecretly tried in 
the Tower. Some of the Lords de- 
clared, that her Defence did fully 
clear her; none of the Women that 
ſerved her, were brought to witne's 
the leaſt Circumſtance againſt her; and 
all the Evidence upon which ſhe was 
convicted was kept fo ſecret, that it was 


never known. This, the Biſhop ſays, 


he knows is here put aut of its Place, 
but the Thread of other Things led 
him into it; and he ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to mention this Paper again in 
Queen Mary's Reign. | 

Tre Biſhop of Bayonne writes, 
that even after Campegio came into 
England, both the King and Queen 
did eat at one Table, and lodged in one 
Bed. The Queen put on ſo good a 
Countenance, that to ſee them together 
one could diſcern no Breach between 
them: He tells in that Letter, that 
the Earl of Angus, who was married 
to the Queen of Scotland, King Hen- 
ry's Siſter, was come up, being baniſh- 
ed out of Scotland, becauſe the Queen 
had taken another Huſband, who was 
a hand ſomer Man than he was, (plus 
beau compagnon que luy). In his 
next Letter he writes that Wolſey ſaid 
to him, that the General of the Cor- 


deliers, that good Prophet, then a Car- 


dinal, had capitulated with the Pope 
in the Emperor's Name, when the Pope 
was ſet at Liberty: That Cordelier 
Cardinal was then to ſail to Spain, he 
wiſhed the French would ſet out ſome 
Veſſels to ſeize on him, and draw from 
him the Particulars of that Treaty; for 
they knew that in the Articles of that 
Treaty, the Reaſon that obſtructed the 
King's Matter would appear. Upon 
this, after ſome Expoſtulations that the 
King of France did not help them in it 


as he might, Wolſey added, that the 


firſt Project of the Divorce, was ſet 
on Foot by himſelf to create a perpetu- 
al Separation between England and the 
Houſe of Burgundy; and he told the 
King's Mother at Campiegne, that if 
ſhe lived a Year to an End, ſhe would 
ſee as great an Union with them, and 
as great a Diſ-union from the other as 
the could deſire, and bid her lay that 
e 
IN his next he writes, that both the 

Legates had been with the King and 
Queen. In Campegio's Speech to tlie 
King, he ſet forth his Merits upon the 
Apoſtolick See with great Pomp. Fox 

. anſwered 


Q 
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0 


ing on the Divorce muſt do: He 


» 


cc 


- al 


„ this new found Doubt.” 


Name: The Queen anſwered them 


more roundly : She ſpoke with reſpect 


to Campegio, but ſaid, ** She thanked 


„ the Cardinal of York for the Trou- 
“ ble ſhe was put to: She had always 


« wondered at his Pride and Vain- 
CC 


o 


8 


Life, and abominable Lewdneſs, and 
little regarded his Power and Tyran- 
ny: All this roſe from his Malice 
to her Nephe , the Emperor, whom 
he hated worſe than a Scorpion; be- 
cauſe he would not ſatisfy his Am- 
bition, and make him Pope. She 
* blamed him, both for the War, in 
„which the King was engaged, and 


£ 


* 
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“ for the Trouble he put her to, by 
The Car- 
dinal bluſhed, and ſeemed confounded : 
He fax, He was not the Beginner, 
« nor the Mover of the Doubt, and 
« that it was fore againſt his Will, 
% that the Marriage was brought into 
* Queſtion ; but fince the Pope had 
« deputed him. as a Judge to hear the 


„ Cauſe, he ſwore by his Profeſſion, 


ec he would hear it indifferently,” 


Ox the Firſt of November; the Bi- 
ſhop writes, that the Queen had choſen 
for her Council, the Archbiſhop 
Canterbury, the Biſhops of London, 


Bath, Rocheſter, Ely, and Exeter, with 
the Dean of the Chapel'; but of theſe, 
the Biſhops of London, and Rocheſter, 
and the Dean of the Chapel, were the 
only Perſons, that in their Opinion, 
were of the Queen's Side. She ex- 
pected an Advocate, a Proctor, and a 
Counſellor from Flanders. It was not 
allowed her to bring any over from 
Spain, for there was then War between 
England and Spain, but the Nether- 


lands had a Neutrality granted them. 


„The Biſhops reckoned that the Mar- 
„ riage muſt be condemned; for tho 
the Pope, and all the Cardinals had 
approved it, they could not maintain 


it, if it was proved, as he was told 


« it would be, that her former Mar- 
<* riage was conſummated: For in that 


„ Caſe, Gop himſelf had determined 
the Matter.“ F 


& the 8th of November he writes, 
* That Wolſey 


could fay nothing to invalidate the 


* Pope's Diſpenſation, and to prove 
„ the Marriage unlawful, ſo that the 


« P 


Glory; ſhe abhorred his voluptuous | © 


LL 


of 


te 


had asked him if he 


Pope could not diſpenſe in that Caſe; 
„ {ince; nothing could unite the two 
Kingdoms ſo entirely, as the carry 
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anſwered him decently in the King's 


* heard he was a great Divine; fo he 
* prayed him to ſpeak his Mind freely, 
The Biſhop excuſed himſelf; but be. 


cc 


ing very earneſtly preſſed, he put 


cc 


his Thoughts in Writing, referring 
for theſe to his laſt Letter : He ſent 
over a Copy of it to Montmorancy, 
and defired he would ſhew it to the 
* Biſhop of Bourges, who would ex- 
* plain it to him. Wolſey deſired that 
the King's Mother would write 
earneſtly to Campegio, in Favour of 
the King's Cauſe. 'The Biſhop makes 
great Excuſes for giving his Opinion 
in the Matter; he did not ſign it; 
and he gave it only as a private Per- 
“ ſon, and not an Ambaſſador.” 

O the 27th of November the Biſhop 
writes, That he had been with Cam- 

egio, and had talked of the Pope's 

iſpenſation. Campegio would not 
bear to hear the Pope's Power brought 
into Debate : He thought his Power 
had no Limits, and fo was unwilling 
to let that be touched; but he was 
willing to hear it proved, that the Diſ- 
penſation was ill founded. He pave in 
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| that Letter, a Relation of the King's 
ſending for the Lord Mayor of London, 


to give the Citizens an Account of the 
Scruples he had, concerning his Mar- 
riage: And he writes, that he had ſaid, 
the Biſhop of Tarbe was the firſt Per- 
ſon that made him entertain them ; nor 
does the Biſhop of Bayonne pretendto 
call the Truth of that in Queſtion. 
Tre ſameBiſhop, in his Letter of the 


9th of December, writes, That Anne 


“Boleyn was then come to Court, 
* and was more waited on than the 
„ Queen had been for ſome Years : B 
** this they prepared all People for what 
was to follow, The People were 
uneaſy, and ſeemed diſpoſed to re- 
volt. It was reſolved to ſend all the 
Strangers: out of the Kingdom; and 
it was reckon'd there were above 
159co Flemings in London. So the 
driving all theſe away, would not be 
eaſily brought about : Care was taken 
to ſearch for Arms, and to keep all 
quiet. Wolſey in a great Company, 
above 100 Perſons of Quality, be- 
“ing preſent, reported, that the Em- 
peror had ſaid, he would drive tlie 
King out of his own Kingdom, by 
his own Subjects; one only of all 
that Company expreſſed an Indigna- 
“ tion at it: The Advocates that the 
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Queen expected from Flanders were 


come, but had not yet their 


Audience,” - 


IN 


cCnvunn of ENGLAND: 


IN one of the 20th. of December, 
the Biſhop writes, That the King 
- © had. ſhew'd him what, Preſumptions 
there were of the Forgery of the 
“Breve, that they pretended was in 
Spain; and upon that he went thro? 

e the whole Matter ſo copiouſly with 

* him, that he ſaw he underſtood it 
well, and indeed needed no Advo- 
cate: He defired that ſome Opinions 
* of learned Men in France might be 
« got, and be ſigned by chem, if it 
could be obtained. 

Bur in the Letter of the 25th of De- 
cember, it appears there was an Argu- 
ment of more Weight laid before Cam- 
pegio; for he was offered Dureſme in- 
ſtead of Saliſbury, He faid to them 
who offered it, That the Pope was 
about to give him a Bifnoprick of that 
Value in Spain; but the Emperor 
would nat conſent to it. The Law- 

ers that came from the Netherlands 
had an Audience of the King, in which 
they took great Liberties; for they ſaid 
to him, They wondered to ſee him for- 
ſake his antient Friends, and to unite 
himſelf to his mortal Enemies. They 
were anſwered very ſharply. They ap- 
plied themſelves to Campegio with Re: 
ſpect, but neglected Wolſey; and after 
that they had lodged ſuch Advices as 
were ſent by thein, Hg the Queen, 
1 returned Home. 

5 the 25th of January the Bi: | 
yonne writes, That the 

, PE; apprehending the Pope was 
| o changing his Meaſures, - with Relg- 
<< tion to the King's Altair, had ſent 
Gardiner to. Rome, to let the Pope 
* know, that if he; did order Campe- 
gig to proceed in t e Divorce; the 
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ce 
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King would withdraw himſelf from 


his Obedience: He Wage Wolley | 

% was id i £4445 Fear for he Ped 5 
if the Thing Was not, done, the 
95 Blame would be caſt whally on him, 
c and there it would end. Sir Tho- 


mas Cheyney had ſome Way offend- 


« ed him, and was for that diſmiſs d 
the Court; ff. but by Anne Boleyn's 
„ Means. he was brought back; . 
00 ſhe had upon that e We ſent Wol- 
t. ſey aſevere-Meſlage. The Biſhop had 
< ima Letter ſent him from Paris, a Liſt 
©. of the College of Cardinals, by 
„ which they reckoned, 15 of them 
< were. Imperialiſts; and Campegio is 
+ reckoned. among theſe : - Eighteen, | 


| <,were of Me contrary Party : Three 
% had not declared themſelves, but 


might be gained to either Side; 10 


9 


1 


1 70 O 98. 


.» 


« nels ; 


2 ly to move his 


i Was occaſioned by the Pope's - Sick- 
oY ha It was won 8 3 | 
q rance, that an Englifhman mg. 
* through, and going to Spain, had 
<< reported, with Joy, that there would 
„be no Divorce, Wat 8 ſety'd 
the Pope well, that this was very 
*« acceptable to all the great Men of 


<< 


England, and that the Blame of all 
e was laid on Wolſey, whoſe u 
„ with the King was Aeg that be 
“% was not at the Feaſt of St. George, 
for which the King had chid him ſe- 
i verely, he being. the Chancellor of 
5 the O L. der. 1.4 

IN a Letter of he au of. May he 
writes, That Wolſey was extreme 
« uneaſy. The Dukes of Norfolk and 
“ Suffolk, and others, made the King 
5 believe, that he did not advance 15 
« Affair ſo much as he could: 

ce Mile that the King of France and 
4e his Mother would make the Duke of 
« Suffolk deſiſt; for he did not believe, 
« that he, or the other Duke, would 
* be able to manage the King as Wol- 
© 'ſey had done. They at Court were 
“ alarmed at the laſt! News from 
Rome; for the Pope ſeemed inclined 
to Tecall the Commiſhon : Upon 
whick Bennet was ſent - 1 to 
uſe either Promiſes, or Threatnings, | 
as. he ſhould ſee Cauſe. They pref- 
« ſed the. Pope to declare the Breve 
from Spain null; but he refuſed to 
ce do it.“ we He adds, That in the 
Breve lay one of the moſt impor- 
« tant Paints of the Whole Matter: 
* (Probably that was, that Conſumma- 
< tion of the former Marriage was 
« expreſzly affirmed in it.) Wolſey 
« had 4 0 the Biſhop. very earneſt- 
Maſter. to- concur zea- 
* louſly. to promote the King's Cauſe; 
< upon which he preſſed Montmoran- 
« cy, that the "Sq of France ſhould 
« ſend one to the Pope, to let him 
« know, that he believed the King's 
<« Cauſe was juſt, and that both King 

< doms would withdraw from his TA 
« dience; if, Juſtice had been denied. 
« To this were to be added, all Sorts 
„ of Promiſes when it ſhould be done; 
« which Wolſey proteſted; ſuch was 
* his Love to the King; which he 
„% would. value much more, than if 
<* they made him Pope. The Point 
« then to be; inſiſted on, was to hin- 
« der the Recalling the Commiſſion. 
Bx. Letters of the goth of June, it 


5 


A 


appears, * Gardiger was returned 
5 1 from 
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8 Six were abſent. This Canvaſling 
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from Rome, With the Proofs of the 


Breves being a Forgery. Campegio 
was then forced to delay the Matter no 
longer. The Biſhop of Bayonne had 
preſs'd Campegio to it, by Authority 
from the Court of France. On the 
13th of July, Caſſali wrote from Rome, 


that the Pope had recalled the King's 


Cauſe, at the Emperor's Suit. | 
Bor Biſhop Burnet ſays, he is now 
come to give an Account of the Pro- 


ceedings of the two Legates, in which 


he muſt correct the Errors of all the 
Writers of that Time, whom he had 
too implicitly followed. He goes now, 


he ſays, upon ſure Grounds; for he 


has before him:the Original Regiſter of 
their Proceedings, made up with ſuch 
Exactneſs, that, at the End, the Regi- 


ſter and Clerk of the Court do not on- 
by atteſt it with their Hands and 
Marks, but reckoned up the Number 


of the Leaves, with the Interlinings 
that are in every Page; and every Leaf 
is likewiſe ſigned by the Clerk, all in 
Parchment. This noble Record was 
lent him by his Reverend and Learn'd 
Brother Dr. More, Biſhop of Ely, who 
| "rp together a moſt invaluable 
Freaſure, both of printed Books and 


Manuſcripts, beyond what one can 


think that the Life and Labour of one 
Man could have compaſſed, and which 
he was as ready to communicate, as he 
had been careful to collect it. 

TEE Legates fat in a Room called 
the Parliament - Chamber, near the 
Church of the Black Friars. Their 


firſt Seſſion was on the 31ſt of May. 


The Biſhop of Lincoln preſented to 
them the Bull, by which the Pope em- 


auſe concerning the King and Queen's 


and whether the Iſſue of it was Legiti- 


mate or not. The Legates, after the 


Keading of the Bull, took it into their 


Hands, and ſaw it was a true and un- 
touched Bull, fo they took upon them 
to execute it: And they ordered the 
King and Queen to be cited to appear 
before them on the 18th of June; and 
ſhould cite the King, and the Biſhop of 


Bath and Wells the Queen. 


tion was brought before thein, in which 
the Bull was inſerted at full Length, 


and the two Biſhops certified that they 


had ſerved the Citation both on 'the 


King and Queen, on the 15th; and 


N NO rr Py neat "00g 


| appeare 


lem by | 7th, it appeared, 
wered them to try and judge the 6 
Diſpenſation. 
Marriage, whether it was good or not, 
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Dr. Bell appeared with a Proxy from 


the King in due Form; but the Queen 
4 Perſonally, and read an In- 
ſtrument, by which ſhe declined the 
Legates, as not competent Judges, and 
adhered to an Appeal ſhe had made to 
the' Pope : Upon Reading this, ſhe with- 
drew; and tho ſhe was required to re- 
turn, ſhe had no Regard to it: Upon 
which they pronounced her Contuma- 
cious; and om the 21ſt of June, they 
ordered the Biſhop of Bath and Wells to 
ſerve her with a Monition and a Peremp- 
tory Citation, certifying, that if ſhe 
did net appear, they would proceed in 
the Cauſe. And on the 25th of June, 
the Biſhop certified upon Oath, that he 
had ſerved the Citation, but that the 
Queen adhered to her Proteſtation, ſo 
ſhe ' was again judged Contumacious : 
And as ſhe never came more into the 
Court, ſo the King was never in it. 
And from this it is clear, that the 
Speeches that the Hiſtorians have made 
for them, are all plain Falſities. 
ITE next Step made, was, that the 
Legates exhibited 12 Articles, ' ſetting 
forth the whole Progrefs of the Queen's 
firſt and ſecond Marriage, and of the 
Diſpenſations obtained from Rome, all 
Srounded upon publick Fame; and the 
Queen was ordered to be cited again 
on the 28th of June. The Biſhop cer- 
tified upon Oath, that he had ſerved 


| the Queen with the Citation ; but ſhe 
not appearing, was again judged Con- 


tumacious, and Witneſſes were ſworn 


| to prove the Articles. The King's An- 
{wer to the Articles was laid before 


them 5 


by tos Anſwer to the 
that he was married 
to' the Queen, by Virtue'of a Papal 


Om the th of July, the King's 
Proctors brought the Bull of Pope Ju- 
1ius, diſpenſing with the Impediments 
in the Marriage, as likewiſe the Copy 
of the Breve, of which the Original 
was in Spain, but atteſted very ſolemn- 
ly from thence.” The Legates ordered 
more Witneſſes to be ſworn on the gth 
of July. In another Seſſion, additional 
Articles were offered; in which it was 
ſet forth, that Impediments lay againſt 
the Marriage, as being prohibited both 
by the Divine and the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws; ſo that it could not be main- 
*tained by the Diſpenſations, and that 
they were of no Force, but were Null 
and Void. Then they ſet forth all the 
Objections formerly made againſt the 


— 


Bull; by which it appeared, that the 
„„ dns, Pope 


Pope 1 was ſurprized by the falſe Sug- 
geſtions made to him, on which he had 


granted it; and in particular, that 
there was no War, nor Appearance of 
War, between England and Spain, at 
that Time. They did alſo ſet forth 
the Preſumptions on which they con- 
cluded. that the Breve was not a ge- 
nuine, but a forged Piece. 
12th of July, Commiſſion was given to 
examine the Witneſſes. On the 14th, 
Additional Articles were brought in; 
and on the 16th of July, the King's 
Proctors were required to bring all In- 
ſtruments whatſoever, relating to the 


Articles, before the Legates ; and ano- 
ther Commiſſion was given, to examine 


ſome abſent Witneſſes. 


C Toth of Tale. ktieo 


was made of the Depolitions of the 
Witneſſes: By which it appears, that 


Warham in his Examination faid, He 


referred the Matter of the Lawfulneſs 
of the King's Marriage, to Divines ; but 
that he hunſelf believed, that it was 
contrary both to the Laws of Gop, 

and to the Eccleſiaſtical Laws; and 
that. otherwiſe, there was no Need of 
a Diſpenſation from. the Pope. He con- 
feſſes, That there were great Murmur- 
ings. againſt the Marriage ; for nothing 
of that Sort had ever. been heard of in 
this Kingdom before ; and that he him- 
ſelf murmured againſt it, and thought 
it unnatural ; 


the Pope's Diſp enſation was obtained. 
The. Biſhop. of "Ely depoſed, That he 


doubted. e the n 


of the Queen's Marriage with Prince 
Arthur; for the Queen had often, 
upon her Conſcience, denied it to 
him: Let many Witneſſes were brought 
to prove the N ſome; be- 
Hole the Prince and the Queen. con- 
ſtantl lodged in the ſame Bed; and 


| 75 *rince Arthur continued in a State 
od. H broilment happened upon the Duke of 


ealth, till the Beginning of 
£900 : ON” inferred. it from what 
they themſelves had done, when they 
were of his Age; ſome worle, to 
Words that he ſpoke next Morning af- 
ter his Marriage, not decent enough to 
1 repeated. Other W itneſſes were 
brought, to prove, that there was no 
War between England and Spain, when 

1 56 Diſpenſation Was granted; but that 
à free Intercourſe had been kept up be- 


tween theſe Nations for many Years, It 


as like wiſe proved, that the Matter ſet 
forth in the Prezmjo, of the Bull [was | 
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falſe, and that the Breve was a,Forgery. 


On the 


and that he. had expol- 
tulated with the Biſhop of Wincheſter for 
his adviſing it, but S acquieſced, when 


| a preſent Sentence was expected. 


On the 21ſt the Proteſtation the King 
had Page, that he did not intend to mar- 
ry the Queen, was read and proved. 
With that, the King's Council cloſed 


their Evidence, 3 demanded a Final 


Sentence: So the 23d of July was al- 
ſigned, for concluding the Cauſe. 

O that Day, the King's Proctor 
moved, that Judgment ſhould be given; 


but Cardinal Campegio did affirm, on 


the Faith of a True Prelate, that the 
Harveſt Vacation was then begun in 
Rome; and that they were bound to 
follow the Practice of the Conſiſtory; 
ſo he adjourned the. Court to the 28th 
of September. 

Af the End of every 2 ſome 
of the Men of Quality are named; and 


at this Time, the Duke of Suffolk, and 


the. Biſhop of Ely, are only named ; 

which ſeems to contradi& what is com- 
monly reported of the Duke of Suf- 
folk's being there, and of what paſſed _ 
between him and Cardinal Wolſey. 

This Record is atteſted by Clayberg 
the. Regiſter, and Watkins the Clerk of 
the Court. And four Years after that, 
on the 1ſt of October, Anno 1533, it 
is alſo atteſted by Dr. Wootton : 5 Which 
he ſays, he does, being required to at- 
teſt it by Clayberg and Watkins. By 
this Extract, it appears, that Campegio 
carried on this Cauſe with ſuch a tri- 
fling Slowneſs, that if the King had 
not thought he was ſure of him, he 
could never have ſuffered ſuch Delays 


to be made; by. which the Cardinal 


had a Colour from the Vacation, then 
begun in the Conſiſtory in Rome, to 
put off the Cauſe, on the Day in which 
It is 
very natural to think, that as the King 
was much ſurprized, ſo he was offend- 
ed out of Meaſure, when he found he 
was treated with ſo much Ward, and 
F alſhood. - 

O the 23d SE Avguſt a WS Em- 


Suffolk's returning from France. Wol- 


ſey complained to the King that he had 


done him ill Offices. at that Court. 


80 folk denied it: The Cardinal ſaid he 


knew it by. the Biſhop of Bayonne»: | 
Upon which Suffolk came and chal- 

lenged him: The Biſhop denied he had 
bald it. Suffolk confeſſed, indeed, he 
had ſaid ſome Things to his Diſadvan- 
tage; but the Biſhop prayed hum that 
the Matter might be carried no further: 
a he offered to deny, in Wolſey's 


beelcner ak: ane. Was ande, on 
FIG im; 
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TT him; Fu he ſaw. that the Duke of | * 
Suffolk intended to. oblige him to deny 
it in the King's Prefence. The Biſhop 
apprehending the ill Effects this might 


way "for ſome Time, and he hoped to 
5 25 the being further queſtioned in 
the Matter: He found both the King 
and Wolſey defired that he might make a 
Journey to Paris, to get the Opinions 
of the learned Men in the King's Cauſe: ! 
He would not undertake it, till he | 
knew whether the King of France ap- 
proved of it or not: He defired an An- 
1wer might be quickly fent him; ad- 
ding, that if it was not agreed on by 
France, it would increaſe jthe "Jealon- 
ſies the King had of that Court. He 
ſaw they defigned to hold a Parliament | 
in England, and they hoped' by that to 
make the Pope. feel the Effects of his 
Injuſtice, TIT $ 
B yx the Biſhop's Letter of the 18th | 
of September, it appears, That Campe- 
* gio having got his Revocation, reſolved 
< to go to Court, that he might have 
an Audience of Leave; where it 
< was thought beſt to diſmiſs him ci- 
* willy: In the mean while, Wolſ 
ho ſcemed to be full of Fear, preſ- 
4 fel the Biſhop'to get the Matter to be 
* examined by the Divines; and tho“ 
* he ily uiſed his Fears, yet he could 
not quite cover them: Some had 
< left him whom he had raiſed; (pro- 
< bably this was Gardiner :) For he 
united himſelf to the Duke of Nor- 
* folk in all Things. The Biſhop of 
% Bayonne deſired Leave to go over; on 
the Pretence of his Father's old Age, 
and Weakneſs; but, really, to know 
„the Senſe of 'the Frenck Divines; 
„and alſo defi red, that his Brother, | 
«William de Bellay, might be ſent to 
he Court of England, during his 
« Abſence? ' 
we the 4th of Odober, Fo writes, 
at he ſaw the Parliament was ſet 
ro ruin Wolſey. Campegio was well 
© treated by the 'King, 'and' had” good: 
Preſents at parting ; and the 
geſired that they Would uſe him well, 
is he paſſed thro? France; and par- 
<'Kecalarly , that they would Tuffer | 
him to relign an Abbey he had there, 
in Favour of his Son. He was ſtopt 
at Dover; for it was ſuſpected that 
he was carrying 0 over Wolſey s Trea- 
* ſure. 75 | 
O the 17th 5 Oktober, he deſcribes | 


* 


iy Cardinals Fall: The Biſhop | 


FE "th | 


ught” it was the e Tae; 


| have, reſolved to keep out of the King's | 


L * The 


[Tt was intended, as he thou 


e bb on of the 


of Fortune that could be ſeen : Both 
Heart and Voice failed him; he wept 
and prayed that the King of France 
and his Mother would pity him, if 
they found that he had 1 — true in 
all that he had promiſed to them: 
His Viſage was quite altered; and 
75 Dilgrace was ſo ſudden and hea- 
that even his Enemies pitied 
25 ths; : The Biſhop ſaw he would be 
* hotly purſued, and that nothing but 
« Interceſlichs from France could ſave 
„ him: He did not pretend to conti- 
, nue either Legate or Chancellor; he 
* ſeemed ready to quit all to-his Shirt, 
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«your again: He was capable of no 
Comfort: He pro opoſed, that the 
„ French King and his Mother ſhould 
write to the King, to this Purpoſe; 
„That they heard of his Diſgrace, and 
of the Bett n to ruin him: That 
they pray'd 1 not to proceed too 
* ſuddenly : He had been a good [n- 
* ſtrument between them, if there 
as juſt Cauſe for it, His Power 
* might be lefſened; but that they 
„ prayed the King would not carry 
to Extremity. The Biſbop 
before Montmorancy, with- 
out 2 to give Advice in it; 
„ only he thought this could do no 
„Hurt. Whatſoever was done, - muſt 
« ſeerm to be of their own Motion, and 
not coming from a Deſire of the Car- 
< dinal; for that would precipitate his 
fy Ruin.- It ſeems, he had received 
128 Preſents from the King's Mo- 
« ther, of which he hopes ſhe would 
LE "nothing, that wight hurt him. 
ght, on 
oy the State of the 


( his Ruin, to deſtr 


„ Chureh, and ſeize on their Lands, 


% Which bad been openly talked at 
„ ſome Tables. If the King of France 


intended to interpoſe in his Favour, 


„no Time was to be loſt. Anne Bo- 

« leyn,' as it was believed, had got a 
„ Premiſe of the King, that he would 
„ not admit him to a Private Audience, 


King ! Jeft that might” be get ſome "WAY in 


s him. 

O the 22d of October; he wrote, 
„That all his Goods. were ſelaed on, 
* and that his Spirit was quite ſunk. 
'« It was not known who ſhould have 
the Great Seal; it was believed it 
„ duld no more be put into a Prieſt's 
Hands; but he ſaw Gardiner was 
« like to have 2 great Share in Affairs. 
« The Gardinal's. Goods that were 


8 on, were valued at [$00,000 
Crowns. 


ſo he might recover the King's 3 


CRHRURCEH of E 
“ Crowns. More, who had been Chan- 
* cellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, 


e was made Lord Chancellor, The 
e See of York was to be left in his 
1% Hands; and ſome of his Goods were 
to be ſent back to him. The Biſhop 
« did apprehend, that if the New Mi- 
niſtry did not agree, which he be- 
lieved they would not do long, he 
might be brought back to Court 
again. wr 
po his going to York, he be- 
haved himſelf much better than. he had 
done in the former Parts of his Life. 
In a Book that was printed in the Year 
1536, entitled A Remedy for Sedition, 
writ by one that was no Friend to Pope- 
ry; this Charader is given of the laſt 
Part of Wolſey's Life. None was 
© better beloved than he, after he had 
& been there a while. He gave Biſhops 
* 2 good Example, how they might 
win Mens Hearts. There were few 
Holidays, but he would ride five 
or ſix Miles from his Houſe ; now 
to this Pariſh Church, now to that ; 
and there, cauſe one of his Doctors 
to make a Sermon unto the People: 
He ſat among them, and ſaid Maſs 
before all the Pariſh, He ſaw why 
Churches were made, and began to 
reſtore them to their right and pro- 
per Uſe. If our Biſhops had done 
ſo, we ſhould have ſeen, that Preach- 
ing the Goſpel is not the Cauſe of 
Sedition, but rather Lack of Preach- 
ing it. He brought his Dinner with 
him, and bad divers of the Pariſh to 
it, He enquired if there was any. 
Debate, or Grudge between any of 
them; if there were, after Dinner 
he ſent for the Parties to the Church, 
and made them all,one.” 
I may ſeem ſtrange, that when the 
Biſhop. of Bayonne firſt ſuggeſted to 
Wolſey, that if the King's Marriage 
was againſt the Law of God, the Pope's 
Diſpenſation could be of no Force; yet 
no Inferences were made from this, All 
our. Writers give Cranmer the Honour 
of having ſtarted that firſt ; and they 
make that the Foundation of his Ad- 
vancement. Biſhop Burnet ſays, He 
can ſee no other Way to reconcile all 
this, hut that it may be ſuppoſed Wol- 
ſey, as true to the Intereſts of the Pa- 
pacy, was unwilling to let it be moved 
fn Pablick : and that he kept this be- 
tween the Biſhop of Bayonne and him 
ſelf, without comm picatipg it to the 
| King: Now the Cauſe was called away 
a new. Proceſs follows 
2 nl gens 
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NGLAND:: 


ed with a very flow Progreſs.: Delays 
upon Delays were granted; and yer all 
was precipitated in Concluſion, 
IN the mean while, the King ſent 
his Queſtion to the Faculties of the 
Law and Divinity, in the ſeveral Uni- 
verſities of Europe: And underſtanding 
that Martin de Bellay, the Elder Bro- 
ther of the Biſhop of Bayonne, diſtin— 
guithed by the Title of Sieur de Lan- 
gey, had great Credit in the Univerti- 
ties, both in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many; he engaged him to. procure 
their Opinions upon the Point of the 
Unlawfulneſs of his Marriage : Who in 


the View of this Service, prevailed with 


the King, to lend the King of France 
150,000 Crowns, being to be advanced 
as a Part of the Two Millions, that he 
was to Pay for the Redemption of his 
Sons; which was to be repaid to King 
Henry in five Years. Beſides, he aſſign- 
ed over to him the Forfeiture due by 
the Emperor, for not marrying his 
Daughter : And he ſent in a Preſent to 
his God-Son Henry, afterwards King of 
France, a Jewel, with ſome of that 
which was believed to be the True 
Croſs, that had been left in Pawn with 
the King, by Philip, Charles's Father, 
for 50,000 Crowns: So ready was the 
King to engage the King of France into 
his Intereſt, at no ſmall Charge to him- 
© | 5 RAW 57 I vie? 

Ou Author comes next to open 
the Tranſactions in the Convocation that 
was ſummoned to meet on the 5th of 
November, 1529, two Days after the 
Opening of the Parliament. At their 
Firſt Meeting, a Reformation of Abuſes 
was propoſed ; And with that, an Er 

quiry was made concerning Heretica] 
Books. A Committee of Biſhops was 
appointed. with Relation to Hereticks. 
On the 19th of December, Secreſy was 
enjoined, and;that. was again a ſecond 
Time enjoined under the Pain of Ex- 


BY 


communication: Then the, Prolocutor 
came up, and had ſecret Conference 
with the Upper Houſe. They remitted 
to the King, the Loan that they had 
made him; and they put an End to 
that Work on Chriſtmaſs-Eve, a Week 
after the Parliament was riſen. 
TAE Biſhops were much offended 
at the Tranſlations of the New Teſta- 
ment by Tindall, Joyce, and others: 
and proceeded againſt thoſe that read 
them: Jer it was not eaſy to put a 
Stop to the Curioſity and Zeal of the 
People. The King came to the Star- 


Chamber, and conferred with the Biſhops, 
"CK 2 and 
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the Church and 
were called up to 


futther Time, and tlie Arc 
E them One o Clock: "Then the” 


* other Fear! Men on this Subject: 
The Bifhops faid thefe Trafos 
were not true, and complained of the 
Prologues ſet before them; ſo the King 
commanded, by a Proclamation, iſſued 
and printed in June, 1530, that theſe 
Tranflations ſhould: be called in, and 
promifed that a new one ſhould be 
made. On this Occaſion it was not 
unfit to mention what Dr. Fulks writes, 
that he heard Miles Coverdale ſay, in 
aà Sermon he 
Crofs: After he had finiſhed his Tranſ- 
lation, fome cenfured it: Upon which 
King Henry ordered divers Biſhops 15 
= it: After they had it long 

their Hands he afked their Judgment of 
it; they faid there were many Faults 
in it: But he aſked upon that, if there 
were' any Herefies in it; they ſaid, 
they found none: Then aid the King, 
In Gob's Name, let it go Abroad 
among my People. The Time is not 
marked when this was ſaid, and there- 
fore it is inſerted here: For in the Be. 
ginning of the following Year, the 
Ki: ordered a Bible of the largeff Vo- 


— 


lume to be had in every Church, dut 


it does not appear to Biſhop Burnet by 
whom it was tranſlated. 

O the 19th of September, 1530, 
Mg Proclamation” was made a inſt 
all who fhould purchafe any Ning 


from the Court of Rome, contrary 5 | 


K _ 


the King's Prerogative, or to hinder 
his intended Purpoſes. The Conboca“ 
tion was again brought together, about 
the 5th of Januaty ” Theit preateſt Bu: 
ſinefs was to parſe their Pardon; 
for as the Car, mal had fallen under aA 
= re, by che AQ of the 16th of 
ichard the Hd; ſo they were general 
8 involved, more or Gon in 175 fame 
uflt? The Sam bx reed to, 
with the Conſent of t 971.605 Houſe? 


—_ 


100;cc0 1; Was, to be their Ranſom. ah | 
"Ox the oth of Pebrua y ſome of 


the Kites Cbürlellors and ud es came 
ald conferred with them about ſome 
Words that were to be put in the Pre- 
amble of the Bill of SODA *. Which 
14 theſe, The Kin who © the* Pro- 

ector, and the only' KK preme Head 9208 1 
'of Eng ln 

7 this, the Publ or and; Elergy 
2 about it: The 
Lord Chief Juſtice, wich orhets, czwe B 
into the Convochtio "InP cohkerrec 
with the Archbiſhop 25 bis Brerhten: 
The next Day the Lolocute "defired A. 


b FokMA Tren of the 
| Archbiſhop had ſome Difcourſe with 


preached” at St. Paul's. 


| fame Day ; 


them concerning the King's. Pardon : 
Some, of the Judges came and commu— 
nicated to them a Copy of the Excep- 
tions in the Act of Grace: This was in 
the 23d Seſſion: In the 24th Seſſion, 
there was yet further Talk about the 
King's Supremaey,  _ 

THE Judges came and aſk'd them, 
Whether they were agreed upon the 
Exceptions; and added, that the King 
would admit of | no "Qualifications : 
When theſe were gone, the Prolocutor 
came up and aſk'd yet more Time; the 
Archbithop appointed Two o' Clock the 
a long Debate followed. 
The next "Day the Archbiſhop had a 
Conference with the Biſhops, and 
Cromwell came* and had ſome Dic- 
courſe with him; when he went away, 
the Biſhop reſolved to ſend the Biſhops 
of Lincoln and Exeter to the . 
it ſeems, to ſoften him; but they came 
back, and reported, that the King 
would not ſpeak with them; they had 
no Orders to ſettle the King s Pardon, 
till the Afternoon, and then there 
was ſo. great a Variety of Opinions, 
that no Agreement was like to follow. 
The Lord Rochford, Anne Boleyn's 


Father, was ſent by the King with ſome 


Expedients : The Archbiſhop directed 
them to conſider of theſe, and that 
when they were come to a Reſolu- 
tion upon them, that they. ſhould 
ſend Three or Four of each ! louſe to 
treat with the King's Council, and 
with the Judges: But the King would 
adwit of no reaty, "and alk'd a clear 
ofwer. It was put off a Day longer, 
400 on che 11th of February, the Ar- 
ticle was thus coriceived in Latin, Eccle- 
[+96 ſiæ & Cleri Anglicani ſingolarem | Pro- 
wn 4 *Aorem & umeum & Supremum Do- 
ng, &. vantum per Chriſti, le: 
2100 licet, ct ech Caput, 
us Maj ater, ecogniſcimus. 3 

PE Engliſh ih We recognize the 
King's Majeſ 175 be our, only , So- 
1 elgn Ladd” he ſingular Protector 
f ie Chdreg and Aergy o of 'Eng- 
nd, and as Br as 0 to be allowed 
bythe Lat 's . likewiſe, o our 
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"HE "For being wary Reeg on, 
the Nach 0 it to 4) whole 
15 05 All were filet, upon which he 
ſa d, "Whoever is fileat Tees. to con- 
ſen t: To this one anſwered. Then ve 

NM all filent.” The Meeting | Was 
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biſhop al- 


off till the Afternoon; and then after 
E long — all of the Lane 
__ Houle 
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Houſe agreed to it, none excepted: 
Fiſher is expreſly named as preſent ; 
and in the Evening 
came and ſignified to the Archbithop, 
that the Lower Houſe had alſo con- 
ſented to it; and thus the Bill of Subſi- 
dy was repaired and offered to the King 
on the 1ſt of April. Thus this Mat- 


ter was carried, by adding this Limita- 


tion, which all Parties underſtood, 
according to their different Notions. 
THOUGH theſe Words of Limita- 
tion had not been added, 
of Things required that they thould 
have been ſuppoſed; ſince among Chriſ- 
tians, all Authority muſt be under- 
ſtood to be limited by the Laws that 
Chriſt has given: But thoſe who ad- 
her'd to their former Notions under- 
ſtood this Head- ſnip to be only a Tem- 
poral Authority, in Temporal Matters: 
And they thought that by the Laws 
of Chriſt, the Secular Authority ou ght |n 
not to meddle i in Ecclefiaſtical Natters; 
whereas others of the new Learning, 
as it was then called, thought that the 
Magiſtrate had a full Authority, even 
in Feelefiaſtical Matters: But that the 
Adminiſtration of this, was ſo limited 
to the Laws of the Goſpel, that it did 
not warrant him to command any 


Thing, but what was conform to theſe, 


ſo that theſe Words were Equivocal, 
and differently underſtood by 
Who ſubſcribed, and afterwards Tore 


them. 


IT ſeems the King thought "i was a 
reat Advantage to him, to have this 
latter ſettled with any Limitation: 
| For that in Time would be dropt and 


forgotten, as indeed it was: This, no 
Doubt, was intended to terrify the 
Court of Rome, ſince it was 
over all Euro 
mouſly in the Convocation of this Pro- 
VINCE, © , QJIOTIAL'S 1 19: 1511618 563 | 

Tonſtal was now tranſlated to Du- 
refine; and being a Man of great Pro- 
bity, FA could not at firſt approve of a 
'Thingin which he ſaw a fraudulent Ma- 


reſted againſt it: He acknowledged the 
King's Head-ſnip in Temporal Matters, 
but did not allow it in Spirituals; but 
the King who had a particular E riend- 
ſnip for him, wrote him a Letter, 
wick ſo far” fatisfy'd' him, that he 
took the Oath I; without any 
Limitation. hon een 

By the reſt of the Abſtract ofirhar 


Convocation, it will appear what was B 


the Spirit that prevailed among them. 


7 "1 


the Feld 


the Nature 


thoſe 


publiſned 
that. it went unani- |.cy*s:: 


| 


nagement, and an ill Deſign; ſo he pro- Scene. The King ſeeing 


In the 49th Seſſion, after all had agreed 
to the Preamble of the Bill of Subſidy, 
the Biſhop of London laid before them 
a Libel againſt the Clergy: In the 
next Seſſion, Crome, 16 4 and 
Bilney, were examined upon ſome Ar- 
ticles: It does not appear whether the 
Libel was laid to their Charge, or not; 
only their Examination following the 
other Motion ſo ſoon, gives Ground to 


j apprehend, that it might be the Matter 


under Examination. In the 55th Sel- 
ſion, the Emendations, that the King's 
Council had made, were read to them, 
in which it ſeems they acquielced, for 
we hear no more of it. 
AFTER that, there was a long 
Conference with Relation to Crome's 
Errors: But the Matter was preferred 
to the Prolocutor and the Clergy. The 
ee had in the 45th Seſſion, 
mplained of Tracy's Teſtament, but 
\nſwer being made he renewed his 


| 2 in the 62d Seſſion, and de- 
| fired that it might be condemned, and 


that Crome ſhould be proceeded againſt; 


"as alſo that Bilney and Latimer might 


be cited: But for ſome Reaſons not ex- 
preſſed, the Archbiſnop thought fit to 
delay it. In the 64th: Seſſion, the Pro- 


locutor repeated his Motion for con- 


demning Tracy's Teſtament; ſo in the 
66th Seſſion, on the 23d of March, the 
Archbiſhop gave Judgment againſt it; 

Tracy's Son was examined about it: 


| He' ſaid; it was all written in his Fa- 


ther's Hand; and that he had never 
given 4 Copy to any Perfon except to 
one only. In the -69th Seſſion, the 
Archbiſhop examined Lambert, (alias 
Nicolfon, - who was afterwards burnt, ) 
befbre two Notaries; and in the 0th 
:Seffion, the Sentence condemning Tra- 
.cy's:: Teſtament was publickly read 
and, after two other Seſſions, the C6n- 
vocation was prorogued to October.” 

Ir appears from all, this, that the 
Convocatlon Was made up of Meh 
violently ſet againſt” our Nefor mation: 
But our Author now turns te another 
no Hope left 
of ſucceeding in his Suit at the Court 
of Rome, refolved: to try the Faculties 
of 'Divivity in the feveral Univerſities: 
His chief Reliance was upon France, 
and. on thoſe three Brothers formerly 
mentioned: He began te ſuſpeck thete 


was ſomè ſecret Negotiation Between 
| the Court of Rome and the: King of 


3 rance; — tho he opened this to the 
Bayonne, 1 did on all other 


Gefen expreſs an entire Confidence 
in 


* 
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in that King: And the new Miniſtry. 
ſeemed zealous in the Intereſts of 
France, and ſtudied to remove all the 
Jealouſies that they apprehended Wol- 
ſey might have given of them. 
Arx this Time, the Biſhop of Tarbe, 
then Cardinal Grandimont,, was with 


the Pope; and had a particular Charge 
ſent to him to aſſiſt the Engliſh Am- 
baſſadors: He wrote to the French 


King on the 27th of March, That 


he had ſerved Boleyn, then Lord 


N 


Rochford, all he could; that he had 
„ preſſed the Pope to ſhew the Regard 
F be had to the King of France, as well 
« as to the King of England: He 
% writes that the Pope had three ſeve- 
ral Times declared to him in ſecret, 
that he wiſhed that.the Marriage had 
been already made in England, ei- 
ther by the Legate's Diſpenſation or 
otherwiſe, provided it was not done 
by him, nor in Diminution of his 
« Authority, under the Pretence of 
„ the Laws of GO D. He alſo wrote, 
e that the Emperor had preſſed the 
Pope to create ſome new Cardinals 
upon his Recommendation: But that 
the Pope complained, that when he 
£ was a Priſoner, he had made ſome 
Cardinals who were a Diſgrace to 
e the College: The Emperor ſaid, he 
was ſorry for it, but it was not b 
“ his Order. The Pope ſaid, he knew 
the contrary, for he ſaw the Inſtruc- 
tions ſent to the Cardinal Cordelier, 
ſigned by the Emperor, in which 
“„ they were nam'd: So the Pope re- 
< fuſed to give the two Caps that he 
enn ee ene 
THE RE was then an Italian, Joa- 


Q a 


ce 
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chim Sieur  Veaux, at the Court of 


England, who was an Agent of France: 
He in a Letter to the King of France, 
March the 15th, writes, That the King 
thought that by his Means he might 
have the Opinion of the Faculty at Pa- 


| ris, in 6 his Cauſe. On the Ath of Apr il 


he writes, that the King expected no 


Good from the Pope, and ſeemed re- 
ſolved to ſettle his Matter at Home, 
with the Advice of his, Council! and 
Parliament. He looked on the Pope as 


Simonical, and as an ignorant Man, 
and not 0 to be the Univerſal Paſtor; 
and refolved not to ſuffer the Court 


of Rome to have any Advantage from 


the Benefices in his Kingdom, but to 


govern it by 2 rovincial Authority, 
aud by. a Patriarch; and he hoped 
other K ingdoms woul 


of : 
* f 


Id do the ſame.. 


The Rivoxmation f the 


AFTER ſome Intervals, the Biſhop 
of Bayonne's Letters are again conti- 
nued. In one of the 29th of Decem- 
ber, he writes, © That the King was 
„ marvellouſly well pleaſed with the 
* Account his Ambaſladors wrote to 
„him, of what the Divines of Paris 
had done; tho' he underſtood there 
* 15 one Beda, a dangerous Perſon 
% among them. That Declaration 
* which their Divines had made, was 
“ ſuch, that all other Things were for- 
„given, in Conſideration of it. 
HE next Letter is from his Bro- 
ther William, who writes, That 
„ the good Anſwer that came from 
* the Doctors and Univerſities of Ita- 
ly, made the King wonder that thoſe 
* of Paris were ſo backward. It was 
“ ſuſpected in England, that the King 
“ of France, or his Counſellors, had 
“ not recommended the Matter effec- 
e tually to them. He had a Letter 
e from one Gervais, a Doctor there, 
* who had made him great Acknow- 
e“ ledgments. He ſhewed this Letter 
* to King Henry; who, upon that, 
« carried him to his Cloſet where his 
Books lay, and there he entertained . 
«him four Hours: He told him, he 
was in ſuch Perplexity, that it was 
not poſſible for him to live long 
“in it. VVV 
THIS De Bellay was to go to Pa- 
ris, to talk with the Doctors; there- 
fore he prayed Montmorancy, that he 
might find a Letter from the King em- 
powering him ſo to do; that ſo he 
might not ſeem to act without his Or- 
ders; and he promiſed to manage the 
Matter with Di recti. 
In a Letter that the Biſhop of Bay- 
onne rote from Luſignon, on the 
18th of April, where he was then 
with the French King, he writes, That 
the Matter of the Divorce was entirely 
diſpatched at Paris as it had been be- 
fore that done at Orleans, by his Bro- 
ther's Means. But he adds, ſome re- 
preſented to the King, that he had 
-thewed too much Diligeace in pro- 
curing it, as if he was ſerving two 
Maſters. Joachim had before that, on 
the I Sth of February, written to the 
King, that King Henry thanked him 
for his Commands to the Doctors in 
Paris in his Matter, which he laid to 
Heart more than all other Things; 
and deſired they would give their Opi- 
nions in Writing, that they might be 
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CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Ir does not appear, that the Pope 
took any other Pains to be well inform- 


ed in the Matter, but the conſulting Car- 


dinal Cajetan, who was then juſtl 
eſteemed the learnedeſt Man of the Col- 
lege. He, when he wrote Commen- 
taries upon Thomas's Summ, tho' that 
Father of the School-Men thought, 
that the Laws in Leviticus concerning 
the Degrees of Marriage that are pro- 
hibited, were moral, and of eternal 
Obligation Ca jetan, in his Commen- 
tary, declares himſelf to be of another 
Mind, but takes a very odd Method to 


prove it: For inſtead of any Argument 


to evince it, he goes only on this 
Ground: That they 
ſince, the Popes diſpenſed with them, 
whereas they cannot diſpenſe with a 
moral Law. 
Inſtance of the Marriage of the King 
of Portugal; to which he adds, the 
preſent Queen of England had likewiſe 
conſummated her Marriage, with the 
late Brother of the King of England 
her Huſband. ' By. which, as it appears 
that they took it then for granted at 
Rome, that her firſt Marriage with 
Prince Arthur was conſummated, ſo he 
departed only from Aquinas's Opinion, 
becauſe the Pope's Practice of Diſpen- 
ſing in ſuch Caſes, could not be juſti- 
fy'd, unleſs he had forſaken his Maſter 
in that Particular. And here he offers 
neither Reaſon nor Authority to main- 
tain his Opinion, but only the Practice 
of the Court of Rome, which is, in 
plain Words, to ſay, That what Opi- 
nion ſoever is contrary to the Practice 
of the Popes, muſt for that Reaſon be 


laid a-ſide: For he offers no other Ar- 


gument, but three modern Inſtances, 


of which this of the Queen of Eng- 


land is one, of Popes diſpenſing with 
thoſe Laws: But now being required 
by the Pope to conſider the prefent 
Caſe more particularly, he, on the 13th 
of March this Year, gave his Opinion 
in Writing to him. Raynaldus has in- 
ſerted it in his Annals. 


and Deuteronomy together, he con- 


cludes, © That the Marrying a Bro- 


e ther's Wife was ſimply unlawful; 
but that in ſome Circumſtances it 
* might have been good, if a much 
« greater Good ſhould follow on ſuch 


« a Marriage, than that provided for 


e in Deuteronomy, of continuing the 
„Name of a Brother dead with our 
“ Children. Now he argues, that the 


* 


« Reaſon of 


7 * 
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cannot be moral,“ 


And for that he gives an | 


In it, after he 
had compared the Laws in Leviticus 
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vate Caſe, would be much ſtronget 
* Ina Cafe of a publick Nature: So 
that a Marriage being made to keep 
Peace between two Nations, muſt be 
* held lawful, ſince a Diſpenſation was 
* attained for it. This was not only 
good in 1tfelf but it was warranted 
by the Apoſtolical Authority. He 
confeſſes, that the Pope cannot in 
the leaſt alter or derogate from the 
Laws of GO p, or of Nature: But 
in doubtful Caſes, he may determin 
with Relation to the Laws of GOP 
and of Nature: He inſiſts chiefly 
upon England's being delivered from 
a War by the Marriage. He ac- 
knowledges that both Councils, 
Popes and Holy Doctors, have con- 
demned ſuch Marriages, as contrary 
to the Laws of Go pP and Nature; 
but they do not condemn them 
when other Circumſtances accompa- 
ny them, when it is for the Good 
of both Parties, and for a common 
* Good; and therefore he juſtifies Pope 
* Julius's Diſpenſation.” Who, as the 
ſame Raynaldus tells us, did it with 
the View of the Advantages that Spain 
and England would have; but chiefly 
becauſe it was hoped, that by this Con- 
juction of Force, they would be able 
to depreſs the French. 
THISs Opinion of fo great a Man, 
was ſent over to King Henry, ſigned by 
himſelf, bearing Date the 27th of Ja- 
nuary, 1534; but this Date is perhaps 
only the Date of his Signing that Co- 
py. It had not the Effe& they ex- 
pected from it, eſpecially becauſe it was 
defective in the Way of Writing, that 
was then the moſt cried up againſt He- 
reticks. For he brought no Authori- 
ty from any antienter Writing to con- 
firm his Opinion: So he argued, from 
his private Way of Commenting on 
Scripture, againſt the Streams of Tra- 
dition, which was called the Hereticks 
Way of Writing. f a 
H E Pope made a new Step on the 
7th of March; for he ſent a Breve to 
the King, ſetting forth a Complaint 
made by Queen Catharine, © "That 
King Henry intended to proceed to 
* a {ſecond Marriage; he therefore pro- 
“ bited that under the Pain of the ſe- 
“ vereſt Cenſures, threatening to put 
the whole Kingdom under an Inter- 
“ dict; and charged the King, in the 
* ſolemneſt Manner, to live with the 
„Queen as formerly :?* This was 
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granted at Bologne, upon the Empe- 


a Provifion made in a pri- 


ror's preſüng Inſtances, . This had been 
5 L gattempted 
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roceed further in the Matter; threaten- 


ing Cenſures and Puniſhments, in Caſe of 


Diſobedience : - But Complaint being 


made of this, the Pope did, by a Bull, 
dated the 5th of October, 1529, de- 
clare, that the Cenſures threatened in 


the Inhibition, were added againſt his 


Mind, ſo he annuls them, and ſuſpends 


the Cauſe on the 25th of December. 


him, that the Emperor ſaid he would E nary Manner, and enjoined them to 
cc 


ry'd through: If it was judged unlaw- | 


In a Letter that the Cardinal Grand- 


mont wrote to Montmorancy, he tells 
have the Matter of the Marriage car- 


|, he would ſupport her. And when 


Boleyn once offered to anſwer him, he 


ſtopt him, and ſaid, He was a Party, 


and ought not to ſpeak in the Matter. 
The Cardinal told Boleyn, he had Or- 
ders from the King of France to ſolicit 
that Matter as if it was his own; but 


cc 


cc 
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Boleyn thought it was beſt to look on 
for {ome Time, to ſee how Matters 


went; for if the Pope and the Empe- | c 
ror ſhould fall into new Quarrels, 
then they might hope to 


heard. * 


_ ceedings with the Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne; by which, it ſeems, what is 


formerly mentioned of their giving 


Opinion in the King's Favour, was on- 
? as private Doctors, and not in a Bo- 
ay 


„ as a Faculty. The young Princes | 
« of France were yet detained in 


& Spain; ſo it was neceſſary to pro- 
6 1 to i 

* ceed with ſuch Cauton, as not to ir- 
<« ritate the Emperor. He had delay'd 


moving in it for ſome Days; but the 


. * Engliſh Ambaſſadors, were. Impatient. 


* He complains, that there were few 


* honeſt Men in the Faculty, but ap- 
4 eee the Inconvenience of de- 
«c 


aying the Matter any longer, he 


> 7 9 5 the King's Letter to them. 
40 


he Aſſembly was great; the Biſhop 
of Senlis, ſeveral Abbots and Deans, 


« the Guardians of the Four Mendi- | 
cal Orders, and many others, were | 
« preſent; ſo that of a great while | 
« there had not been ſo. numerous an 
Aſſembly. s| 
made on King Henry's Part, with | 
great Advantage: An Expreſs Law 
“in the Scripture- was 
four great Doctors of the Church, 


The Propoſition was 


9 
7 
* 


be better | " 
O the 12th of June, Bellay wrote | © 
to the King a long Account of his Pro- , ©. 


are the 
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The RRPORMATTON of the” 
attempted before, but was afterwards | 
difowned by the Pope: For when the 
Avocation was ſent over to England, | 
there was ſent with it an Inhibition, to 


* ties or Uiverſities, were of his Side; 


* ſo, in Reſpe@ to them, the Kin de- 
* fired they would determine the Mat- 
ter, in the Doctrinal Way, The 

Emperor, on the other Hand, who 
was likewiſe the King's Ally, oppos'd 
the Divorce; the Queen of England 
being his Aunt: For he thought 
himſelf bound to interpoſe on her 
Account. So the King being preſs'd 
by two Allies, who both were re- 
ſolved to be governed by the Laws 
of Go p, and of right Reaſon, laid 
the whole Matter before them, who 
were now aſſembled in an extraordi- 
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recommend themſelves to Gop, and, 
after a Maſs of the Hory Grosr, 
to conſider that which was to laid 
out to them, without Fear or Fa- 
vour; and after full Confidera- 
tion, to determine it as Go p ſhould 
inſpire their Conſciences. This was 
the Subſtance of Bellay's Speech. 
Beda ſpoke next: He ſaid, They all 
knew how much the King ſtudied 
to pleaſe the King of England. Ma- 
ny Strangers that were of the Facul- 
ty ſeemed to applaud this. Bellay 
reply'd, There was certainly a great 
Friendſhip between the two Kings: 
The Emperor was likewiſe the King's 
Ally : But they ought to have Gop 
only before their Eyes, and to ſearch 
„for the Truth. And having ſaid 
„that he withdrew, rs 

** Thoſe who ſpoke firſt, thought 
the King's Deſire was reaſonable, 
and that therefore they ought to ex- 
amine the Matter: This could not 
be refuſed, if aſked, on the Behalf 
of the meaneſt Perſon, Others ſaid, 
the Faculty was ſubje& to the Pope, 
from whom they had their Privi- 
leges: And ſince this Queſtion rela- 
ted to his Power, they ought not to 
ſpeak of it, till they ſent to know 
his Mind; or at leaſt till they ſent 
to know how the King approved of 
it, and if he would aſk the Pope's 
Leave, to ſuſfer them to debate 
about it. Another Party moved, 
that while their Letters were diſ- 
patched to that Purpoſe, they ſhould 
proceed to examine the Queſtion, 
but ſuppoſed the coming to a final 


cc 
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cc 


„ Reſolution, *till' an Anſwer was 


brought them. They ſaid, they 
thought that they had their Privi- 
leges from the King, as well as from 
the Pope; and that it was a Reflec- 
tion on the Pope, to imagine he 
. a7 would 


45 
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CRURcH of ENGLAND. © 399 | 


| of his Life, to get the Matter to 22 


„ would be offended, if they ſhould 
„% examine a Caſe, in which the Con- 
* ſcience of a Chriſtian was mantel, 
“ and even an Order from the Pope to 
e the contrary, ought not to reſtrain 
ce them from examing the Matter: Up- 
c on theſe different Opinions, the Bea- 
« dle began to gather their Votes; 
„ whether they ought to proceed to 
et examine the Queſtion, or not; but 


e one of the Doctors roſe from his 
“ Place, and plucked the Scroll out of 


ec 


« the Beadle's Hands, and tore it in 
“Pieces; and fo they all roſe up in a 


yy Tumult, crying out, that nothing 


„ ought to be done, without writing 


„ firſt to the King, and then to the 


Pope. Thus the Meeting broke up 

< in Confuſion : The Engliſh Ambaſſa- 
'- © dorg were near enough to ſee and 
e hear all this. They ſaid, they knew 
<< this was laid by Beda and his Party: 
Bellay did not then think ſo, and 
<« prevailed with them not to write to 
« England *till he tried what might be 
« done. He went to Lizet, the Firſt 
“ Prefident of the Court of Parlia- 
“ ment, to whom the King in eſpecial 
« Manner, had recommended the man- 
aging of that Affair. Lizet ſent to 
Beda, and other his Accomplices, 
and prevailed with them to meet 
again the next Day, and to proceed 
according to the third Opinion, 
which was, to diſcuſs the Queſtion 
proviſionally, and to ſeal up their 
“ Concluſion, and ſend it to the King: 
« So next Morning they met, and ap- 
pointed to begin the Monday fol- 
lowing, to examine the Queſtion. 
« THIs did not fatisfy the Engliſh 
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only an Artifice to gain Tune; and 
indeed, they had juſt Ground of 
„ Suſpicion from what ſeveral of the 
Doctors did only talk. Bellay there- 
“fore deſired the King to write to the 
Dean, that he would cut of imper- 
tinent Digreſſions, and bring the 
Matter to as ſpeedy a Concluſion as 
was poſſible; for ſome ſaid they 
would make it laſt a Lear, Beda 
did give it out, that he knew what 
he did was for the King's Service: 
Of this he made no Secret. Bellay 
« complaining of this to Lizet, he ſent 
“ for Beda, and ſpake earneſtly to him, 
<« that he ſore very poſitively, he 
* would be ſo far from hindring the 
Doctors from obeying the King's 
Commands, that he would imploy 
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20 


Ambaſſadors; they thought this was 


< paſs without Noiſe or Scandal: But 
“Bellay ſaw, that the Preſident truſted 
* him, ſo he did Acquieſce, though he 
* knew that by 


the Noiſe he had. 


* already made, he had broke a Pro- 


* miſe, which he had made to Mont- 
* morency. The Biſhop of Senlis was 

75 ſenſible of the Diſorders of that 
* Body : It appearing, that the Engliſh 
« Ambaſſadors” did ſuſpect the Court 


N 


. 


AQ 


of France was dealing doubly in the 


* 


* Matter: The Biſhop of Senlis was 


*« reſolved to go to the King, and let 
* him ſee how Matters were managed 
e in that Faculty, and to ſhew him the 
** Neceſlity of reforming them. 

AT this Time the Duke of 
wrote to Montmorency, that they won- 


dred to find the Faculty was fo much 


altered, that before the 56 Doctors 


were in their Opinion on the King's 


Side, and there were only ſeven againſt 


him: But that in the late Congre- 
gation, 36 were againſt it, and 22 
only were for it. The King of Eng- 


land had Reaſon upon this, to ſuſpe& 


fome underhand Dealings; therefore 
he hop'd they would manage the Mat- 
ter, as to clear all Suſpicions 
THE next Letters of de Bellay, 
did certainly give the Progreſs of the 


Norfolk 


Deliberations of the Sorbonne; but 


we find Nothing of that in Le Grand's 
Collection. It is ſomewhat ſtrange, and 


may be liable to Suſpicion, that after 
ſo cloſe a Series of Letters concerning 
that Affair, no Letter is produced from 


the 12th of June, to the-15th of Au- 


guſt: Thus we have no Account given 
us of the Deliberations of the Sorbonne, 
and yet it is not to be doubted, but 


that a very particular Relation was 


written to the Court of every Step that 
was made in it. The producing no 


Letters for theſe two Months, muſt 


leave a very heavy Suſpicion of unfair 


Dealings ſomewhere: For the firſt Let- 


ter of de Bellay's, that is publiſhed by 


him, after that of the 12th of June, 
is of the 15th of Auguſt. 6 8 
Ry MER has publiſhed the original 


Diciſion of the Sorbonne, on the 2d of 


July 1530. but he adds avulſo ſigillo; 


yet after that, he publiſhes an Atteſta- 


tion of the Notaries of the Court of 
Paris (Curiz Pariſienſis) of the Authen- 


ticalneſs of this Original Diciſion. The 


Atteſtation of the Notaries, dated the 
6th 


this 


July, mentions both Seal and 
* 0 a1 1d. Subſcription, free from all Blemiſh, - 
* himſelf, as if it were, for the faving ) and liable to no Suſpicions Itis probably, 


” 


1 
40 


in Caſe the Meſſenger, that was to 


would have deſtroyed | 
ment: But this notorial Atteſtation, | 


carry it to England, had fallen into the 
Hands of any of the Emperor's Parties, 
in their Way to Calais, who, no doubt, 
this Inſtru- 


would have been a full Proof of it, 
for the Difficulties in obtaining it, might 
make thoſe who had not conducted the 
Matter, think it would be no eaſy 


Thing to procure a new Inſtrument 


from the Sorbonne itſelf. How it came 
the Seal was pulled from the Inſtru- 
ment itſelf, muſt be left to Conjecture, 


perhaps it was pulled from it in Queen 
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Mary's Time. 


Bellay, in his Letter of the 15th 
< of Auguſt, writes, that he had moved 


« Lizet to ſend for Beda, and to let 
him know the King's Intentions : 
Beda talked as a Fool, he would not 
ſay as an ill Man: But the Preſident 
was poſſeſſed of a good Opinion of 
him: The King of France, had at 
the Earl of Wiltſhire's Deſire, or- 
dered an Examination to be made of 
his Behaviour : He had alſo, ordered 
the Preſident to demand of the Beadle 

an authentick Copy of an Act, that 
Beda had once ſigned, but then wiſh- 
« ed he had not ſigned it: But Lizet 
* would not command the Beadle to do 
this, *till he had the Conſent of the 
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% an Order from the King to require 


it. So Bellay, having got the King's 
Letter, went to the Preſident, and 
* delivered it to him: He promiſed he 
c“ would execute it, and get the au- 
“ thentick Copy into his Hands: To- 
wards the Evening, he went to the 
Preſident to ſee what he had done: 
He ſaid, the Beadle told him, he 
could not get it without the Conſent 
of the Faculty: Upon which, Bel- 
lay faid, that might be a Rule, in 
cale a private Perſon asked it; but 
« when the Prince demanded it, he 
* thought it was not a juſt Excuſe. The 
Act which was demanded, was a 
proved by the Faculty, by the Dean, 
* and the Students, and by all con- 
* cerned 1n it : The Beadle pretended, 
that it might be ſaid, that he had 
“ fallity'd the AQ: Bellay anſwered, 
that was the Reaſon they deſired the 
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* and had minuted it; but fince Beda 


&. 


cc 


* Minute they had ſigned, was in 


Faculty to give it, though he had 


ct 


Act. He was preſent when it paſſed, 


and his Complices repented, that 
they had ſigned it, and that the 


o The RRTORMATION of the 


this Precaution was thought Neceſſary, 


** ſome Places daſhed and interlined, 
** they might make new Daſhings and 
„ Interliniations, therefore he prayed 
* the Prefident to command the Beadle 
** to bring him the Minute, that he 
“ ſaid was conform to the Original: 
„For an Hour together the Preſident 
would do no more, but defire the 
“ Beadle to do it; at laſt, he com- 
**. manded him, but ſo mildly, that the 
** Beadle did not think fit to obey him; 
„upon which, Bellay ſaid to him, if 
ce he ſuffered himſelf to be ſo treated, 
** he was unworthy of the Character 
** he bore: This quickened Lizet, ſo, 
that he commanded the Beadle, all 


|** Excuſes ſet aſide, to obey him. 


* The Act was brought and read, and 


© he promiſed to bring him a Copy of 


* 1t by the next Morning: The. Preſi- 
** dent thought, that Bellay had ſpoken 


|< too boldly to him, and he would not 


& let him have it, but ſent it directl 
* to the King, Lizet had that Eſteem 


„for Beda, that he thought him a 
* Saint, and he would not believe him 
capable of the Faults, that he ſaw 


e him guilty of, which were ſuch, that 
* Bellay wrote, that if he had been tobe 
charged with them, and had a Dozen of 


| © Heads, he had deſerved to loſe them 
He writes, that Beda was the 


+. iis. 
« only bad Man of the Faculty, he 
“ had many Compamions, who ſeem to 
“ defire an Occaſion to provoke the 
King to do that to them, which 
* would make them paſs for Martyrs 
cc among the People. He had often 
heard of their wicked Deſigns, un- 
“der the hypocritical Diſguiſe of Sin- 
** cerity, but could not have believed 
« the tenth Part, if he had not ſeen it. 

Next to this, we have in Le Grand's 
Collection, the Letter that Lizet wrote 
to Montmorency of the ſame Date, 
“ mentioning, that according to the 
King's Letters to him, he had pro- 
„ cured the Copy of the Act, which 
«the King of England deſired: For 
though the Biſhop of Bayonne asked 
it of him, that he might carry it to 
that King, yet that not being order- 
ed in the King's Letters to him, he 
therefore though it his Duty to ſend 
it directly to the King himſelf: And 
as touching the Examination, that 
„ the King had ordered to be made of 
% the Conduct of that Matter; he de- 
<< fired it may be delayed, *till he was 
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heard give an Account of it: For 


„that Information would perhaps be 


„ a Prejudice, rather that a Service 
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| woken of ENGLAND. 


In it he 


to the King of England: 
defires to know the "King! s Pleaſure, 
that he might follow it as carefully 
as was pothble. 

THE Biſhop of Bayonne g oives a fur- 


ther -Account of this Matter, and 


writes, That after the Aſſembly of 
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bel to the Faculty: 


Sorbonne was diſmiſſed by the Dean, 
and that the Biſhop. of Senlis, with 


many Abbots, and nine or ten either 


Generals, Provincials, Guardians, 


or Priors of the Chief Convent of 
the Kingdom, and others of great 


Rank and Credit were gone, Beda 
and his Accomplices did, by their 
own private Authority, meet, and 


ſtudy to overturn that which had 


been fettled in fo great an Aſſembly. 
He writes, that this Diſeaſe was of a 


long Continuance, and was ſtill in- 
creaſing. The Company pretending 


they were a Capitular Congregation, 
ſent an Order to the Biſhop of Sen- 
lis, who was gone into his Dioceſe, 


and had carried the original Act of 
the Determination with him, re- 


quiring him under the Pain of Dil. 
obedience, to ſend it to them: He 


wrote in Anſwer to them, That he. 
had Orders to deliver it to none but | 


to the King: He was reſolved to 


obey the King s Orders, and adviſed 
them to do the ſame: Upon which 


they moved to deprive him as a Re- 
He was not 
frightened with this, but wrote to 
them, that he was bound to obey 
the Faculty as his Mother, but to 
obey the King as his Father: Yet 
they reſolved to proceed farther after 
the Feaſts, ” 


In this Letter he tells 


what Pains his Brother had taken to 
prevent the Scandal that ſuch Proceed- 


ings would give, 


which were better 


8 


hindered than puniſned: But he com- 
plains that thoſe who had Authority to 


reſtrain ſuch Inſolencies, 
encourage them. 
he means Lizet. 


did ſecretly 


Letter is printed the 14th of Auguſt; 

but it is more probable it was the 14th 
of July, ſome Days after the Determi- 
nation was made: For this Matter has 


no Relation to the Buſineſs of the for- | 
mer Letter, that was written by his 
Brother, a Day - after this, if it 18 the n 


95 true Date. 


Ir is plain from this, 


the Act of Determination, which, at 
the Time of the writing this Letter, 


N 101. 


yy — 


By which it is clear 
The Date of this 


| 


that there N 
were two Inſtruments: The one was | 


Wos in the Biſhop of Senlis's Hands : , by 


{ures and Gloſſes im it, 
to be imagined could be in the Authen- 


which are not 


tick Act: It ſeems the Engliſh Ambaſſa- 


dors defired both. 


THERE is another Letter on the 


15th of Auguſt, ot” the Bithop of Bay- 


onne's to Mont morancy; in which 


he complains, “ That the Faction was 
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* going to make a Determination con- 
trary to the former; and had made 
an Order, that none of the Faculty 
might ſign againſt the Marriage, but 
left it free for any to ſign for it: But 


that the King had ordered, that the 


Determination already made ſhould 


remain entire. The Biſhop had preſ- 


ſed the Preſident to obey the King's 
ng nes he had promifed him to do 
„ but Beda promiſed the contrar 
th 'bis Party. Bellay feared the King 
of England would ſuſpeR, that * 
King did not act ſincerely. He con- 
felled, that from the Appearances of 
Things; he ſhould do ſo himſelf, if 
he had not ſeen the Concern that 
the King was in, upon this Occaſion. 
When he preſſed Lizet to obey the 
King's Orders, he ſpoke two or three 
Hours to him in bad Latin, (he calls 
it the Latin of Auvergne) but he 


could not underſtand 1 he meant. 


He ſays, the Beadle pretended there 


was one little Fault in the Act, upon 


bogs he might be accuſed of For- 
Upon this the Biſhop ſuſpec- 


85 Beda Practice more than he had 


done, and he had required the Preſi- 


dent to obey the King's Orders, other- 


wiſe, he would proteſt, if he did not. 
And he ſecretly told him, he did ſay 
that, to juſtify him af their Hands, 


whom he ſaw he was reſolved not to 
The Prefident then pro- 
miſed him the Ack that Night; but 


offend. 


then delay'd it 'till next Morning at 
Five: When he ſent for it, ſame- 
times the Gate was not opened, and 
the Key was loſt ; ſometimes the Pre- 
ſident was aſleep; and then it was 
ſaid he had taken Phyſick, and that 
the Biſhop muſt have' Patience: But 
he under ioo, that he had gone out 


by a Back-Door, to the Abbey of St. 
Germains; 
and asked "for the Ad: But he laid, 


thither he followed him, 


he had ſent it ro the King. He 
reckoned many other Impertinencies, 


that gave : a mean Character of Lizet. 
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The other was a Minute, ſigned by 


them all, to which the forinet Letter 
relates; and that might have had Ra- 
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The RRFORMATION of the 


Bur while this Matter was tranſac- 


ted thus at Paris, though the Univer- 


ſity of Angiers had determined againſt 


the Marriage, yet the Faculty of Divi- 


nity there did, on the 7th of May, 1530, 


determine, That it was lawful for a 


« Chriſtian to marry his Brother's Wi- 


„ dow, he dying without Children; 


but having conſummated the Marriage, 
that ſuch Marriage was not contrary to 


the Laws of Gon, and of Nature, and 
therefore the Pope might upon reaſon- 


able Grounds diſpence in that Caſe. 
This was the Judgment of the Faculty; 
but that Univerſity did, in a Body, on 
that ſame Day, 9 8 the quite con- 


trary, without any Mention of this 


Opinion of the Divines 
that was kept ſecret. | 


Tus js fully opened all that 


; fo it ſeems, 


Mr. 


Le Grand has thought fit to publiſh 


concerning the Divines of France. By 
the Relation given of the Proceedings 
in the Sorbonne, it appears, that in the 


Opinion of the Biſhop of Bayonne, and 
his Brother, that Body was then much 


corrupted; that a few Incendiaries in- 


fluenced many there, ſo that it was far 


from deſerving the bigh Character that 
it had in the World. It is highly pro- 


bable, they apprehended, that the car- 


rying on the Divorce might open a 
Door to let in that which they called 
Hereſy into England; which conſider- 
ing the Heat of that, was enough to 
biaſs them in all their Deliberations. 

THE Biſhop next turns home ward, 
to give a more particular Account of 
the Proceedings both in Cambridge and 
Oxford. He begins with the former, 


becauſe it was firſt ended there, and 


had a ſure Ground to go on. A worth 


Perſon found, among the Manuſcripts 
of Bennet College, a Manuſcript of Dr. | 
Buckmaſter, then Vice-Chancellor, in 
which there is a very particular Relation 
of that Affair. It was procured to that 
Houſe in Queen Elizabeth's Reign, by 


Dr. Jegon, then Head of that Houſe, 


and was by him given to that College: 
For. there 1s nothing remaining in the 
Regiſters. of the Univerlity relating to 
it, as that learned Perſon 
"Biſhop Burnet. '*.. 5 
Tk Vice-Chancellor was then a 
Fellow of. Peterhouſe, of which Dr. 


has informed 


Edmonds was Head, who was then a 


Vicar ,and Prebendary in the Dioceſe 


and Cathedral of Salisbury. It be- 
gins with a ſhort introductory Speech 
of the Vice-Chancellor's, upon which 

he reads the King's Letter to them. 


« i f 1 | 
1 


* 


Its ſet forth, * That many of the greateſt 
*+* Clerks in Chriſtendom, both within 
“and without the Realms had affirmed 
* in Writing, That the Marrying the 
** Brother's Wife, he dying without 
„Children, was forbidden both by the 
„Law of G0 b, and by the Natural 
Law. The King therefore, being de- 
* firous to have their Minds to whom 
“ he had ſhewed a Benevolent Affec- 
“tion, did not doubt but they would 
declare the Truth, in a Cafe of ſuch 
** Importance, both to himſelf, and 
* to the whole Kingdom. For this 
“ End, he ſent Gardiner and Fox, to 


** cumſtances of the Matter; and he 
expected their Anſwer, under the 
Seal of the Univerſity.” The King's 
Letter 1s dated the 16th of February. 
% AFTER this was read, the Vice- 
Chancellor told them, they ſaw what 
the King deſired of them. They were 
* Men of free and ingenuous Lempers; 
every one of their Conſciences would 
“ dictate to them, what was moſt ex- 
pedient. After this, follows the Form 
of the Grace that was propoſed and 
granted, that the Vice-Chancellor 
and 10 Doctors, and the two Proftors, 
with 17 Maſters of Arts, ſhould have 
full Authority to determine the 
Queſtion propoſed, and to anſwer 
it in the Name of the whole Univer- 
fity; and whatſoever two Parts in 
three of theſe Perſons ſhould agree 
in, that, without any new Order, 
ſhould be returned to the King, as 
the Anſwer of the Univerſity; only 
the Queſtion was to be diſputed pub- 
lickly; and the Determination that 
they ſhould make, wes to be read 
in the Hearing of the Univerſity. 
«© On the gth of March, at a Meet- 
ing of the Univerſity, theVice-Chan- 
% cellor told them, that the Perſons 
“ deputed by them, had, with great 
Care and Diligence, examined the 
Queſtion, and had conſidered both 
the Paſſages in the Scriptures, and 
the Opinions of the Interpeters; up- 
on which they had a publick Diſpu- 
tation, which was well known to 
* them all: So now, after great Labours, 
and all poſſible Induſtry, they came 
to the Determination then to be read 
to them. Then follows the Deter- 
mination ; in which they add to the 
Queſtion propoſed to them theſe . 
Words, after Brother's Wife, She be- 
ing carnally known by her former 
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hy Husband : So, after above a Fort- 


„ nights 


“ jnform them particularly of the Cir- 


night's Study or Practice, this was 
obtained of them. 
cellor came to Windſor, and on the 
ſecond Sunday of Lent, after Veſ- 
pers, he delivered it to the King. 
Of this he gave an Account to Dr. 


tells him, he came to Court while 
Latimer was Preaching : The King 
gave him great Thanks for the De- 
termination, and was much pleaſed 
with the Method in which they had 
managed it with ſuch Quietneſs. 
The King praiſed Latimer's Sermon, 
and he was ordered to wait on the 
King the next Day. Dr. Butts 


cc 


brought 20 Nobles from the King to 


“ him, and five Marks to the junior 
* Proctor that came with him, ſcarce 
enough to bear their Charges, and far 
from the Price of Corruption; and 
gave him Leave to go when he pleaſed. 
But after Dinner the King came to a 
Gallery where Gardiner and Fox, with 
the Vice-Chancellor, Latimer, and the 
Proctor were, and no more, and talked 
ſome Hours with them. He was not 

pleaſed with Gardiner and Fox be- 
cCauſe the other Queſtion, Whether the 
Pope had Power to diſpence with ſuch 
a Marriage 2 was not likewiſe deter- 
mined : But the Vice-Chancellor ſaid, 
He believed that could not have been 
obtained. But the King ſaid, He would 
have that determined after Faſter, It 
appears by his Letter, that there was 
a great Outcry raiſed againſt Cambridge 
for that which they had done; the 
Vice-Chancellor was perticularly cen- 


ſured for it, and he had loſt a Benefice | 


that the Patron had promiſed him, but 
upon this, changed his Mind. . Thoſe 
who did like Latimer were not pleaſed 
with his Preaching. WS 

HE heard thoſe of Oxford had ap- 
pointed a ſelect Number to determine 
the King's Queſtion, and that Fox, 
when he was there, was in great Dan- 
ger ; but a more particular Account of 
the Proceedings in that Univerſity is in 
three of King Henry's Letters to them, 
communicated to Biſhop Burnet by his 
learned Friend Dr. Kennet, _ : 

In the. firſt Letter that the King 
wrote to the Univerſity he ſets forth, 


* That upon certain Conſiderations | 


* moving his Conſcience, he had al- 


ready conſulted many learned Men, 


< 


cc 
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out it, but he deſired to feel the 
Minds of thoſe among them who 


Edmonds in a Letter, in which he 


The Vice-Chan- 


were learned in Divinity, to ſee how 


Cubkch of ENGLAND. 


— 


both within the Kingdom and with- 
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cc 
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„they agreed with others; therefore 
* he hoped they would ſincerely and 
truly declare their Conſciences in 
that Matter, and not give Credit to 
Miſ-reports. He required them, as 
their Sovereign Lord, to declare their 


* 


0 
ny 
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* 


c 


Therefore, in a great Variety of 


* Expreſſions, mixing Threatnings with 
** Promiſes, if they boule not upright- 
* Iy, according to Divine Learning, 
“ handle themſelves, he leaves the de- 
** claring the Particulars to the Biſhop 
of Lincoln, his Confeſſor, to whom 
„they were to give intire Credit. 


tells them, «© He underſtood that a 


great Part of the Youth of the Uni- 


cc 


verſity did, in a riotous Manner, 
combine together, in Oppoſition of 
the wiſe and learned Men of that 


cc 


CC 


cc 


' gents and Non-Regents to be joined 
« jn a Committee of the Doctors, Proc- 
tors, Batchelors of Divinity, for the 
Determination of the King's Queſ- 
tion: This he believed had not been 
often ſeen, that ſuch a Number of 
Men of ſmall Learning ſhould be 
joined with ſo famous a Sort to 
ſtay their Seniors in ſo weighty a 
a Cauſe, The King took that in very 
ill Part, ſince they ſhewed themſelves 
more unkind and wilful than all 
other Univerſities had done : He 
hoped they would bring thoſe young 
Men into better Order, otlꝛerwiſe 
they ſhould feel what it was to pro- 
voke him fo heinouſly. 
By his Third Letter he com- 


te 
on 
cc 
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cc 
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plains, that they delayed to ſend him 


their Determination; he tells them, 
The Univerſity of Cambridge had 


& the Manner of ſending their An- 
« der their Common Seal. He would 
have more eaſily born with a Delay 


in making the Anſwer, if they had 


vs 
cc 
© 


cc 


« Matter in a Method, He therefore 
„being unwilling to proceed to Extre- 
„ mities, had ſent his Chancellor Fox 
to them, hoping that the Heads and 
Rulers would conſider their Duty, 
in granting his Requeſt, which was 
only that they would ſearch the 


CC 
cc 
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cerned both himſelf and his People; 
and therefore he deſired that the 
Number of the private Suffrages 
might not prevail againſt their Heads, 


60 
( 


\ - 


ſwer, and had ſent their Anſwer un- 


true and juſt Learning in that Cauſe: 


| By the Second Letter, the King 


Body, to have a great Number of Re- 


in a much ſhorter Time agrecd upon 


ſo far obeyed him as to put the 


Truth in a Cauſe that ſo nearly con- 


n Shai- 
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their Rulers, and ſage Fathers, but 
that they would ſo try the Opinions 


were Ways to eſchew ſuch Incon- 
veniences when they ſhould happen, 
as he truſted they would not fail to 
% do, and fo to redeem the Errors and 


_ « Delays that were paſt”, In Conclu- 
. fon, the Matter was brought into the | 
Method ſet forth in the former Part of | 


this Hiſtory. 
HERE is no threatning them by 
Reaſon of any Determination they might 


give; but, on the contrary, all the 
- Vehemence in thoſe Letters, is onh) 


of Perſons who had not ſtudied Divi- 
nity, with Men of the Profeſſion who 
could only, by a Majority, carry the 
Point againſt Reaſon and Argument. 

HERE are added, by Biſhop Bur- 
net, ſome Marginal Notes that Dr. 
Creech wrote in his own Hand 1n the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation, which Book 


the Biſhop ſays he had then by him. 


Dr. Creech ſays, that in the Determi- 


nation of Oxford they added the 
Words of the Brother's Wife, (ab ea- 


dem carnaliter cognitam) that the firſt 
Marriage was conſummated, though 
this was not in the Queſtion ſent to the 
Univerſity. by their Chancellor, Arch- 
biſhop Warham. He ſays further, that 
they mention the King's Letter, in 
which it 1s written, that,an Anſwer 
was made by the Univerſities of Paris 


and Cambridge: This f Paris, though 


not in the King's Letter, might have 


been written to them by their Chan- | 
cellor; for it has appeared by the 


Letters publiſhed by Le Grand, that 
though the Deciſion of the Sorbonne 
was not made till July, yet ſeveral 
Months before, the Doctors of Paris 


had given their Opinion for the Di- 


vorce. He alſo writes, that a Letter 
came from their Chancellor Warham, 
to remove all the Maſters of Arts out 
of the Convocation, as unfit to deter- 
mine ſo weighty a Queſtion. Warham 
alſo, as he ſays, made the Propoſal of 
chooſing 30, to whom the Queſtion 


might be referred. In another Place 
be quotes the Bock that was publiſhed 


for the Divorce, which affirms, that 


the Determinations of the Univerſities | 


were made. without any Corruption. 


The Queſtions were not propoſed to | 


m Rr en Tron of the 


of the Multitude as the Importance of | 
the Matter did require ; hoping that | 


— 


* 


all the Univerſities in the ſame Terms; 
for to ſome, as to the Faculty of the 


Canon Law at Paris, and to thoſe of 
Angiers and Bourges, the Conſumma- 


their Conſtitution was ſuch that there tion of the Marriage is exprelly aſ- 


ſerted in it; and in the Book in which 
the Determinations of the Univerſities 
are printed, thoſe of the- Univerſities 
in England are not mentioned. Theſe 
are all the Strictures he wrote on this 


Part of the Hiſtory. 


SOME more Particulars are given us 


by Ry mer, concerning the Determina- 
tion of: the foreign Oniverſities. A 
Copy of that made at Bologna, was 
carried to the Governor: Upon which 


y | five Doctors ſwore before Crook, that 
with Relation to the Method of Pro- 


ceeding ; and it was certainly a very 
_ irregular one, to join a great Number 


they had not carried it to him; and 


that they had kept no Copy of it. This 


is atteſted by a Notary ; and the Clerks 


and Notaries ſwore the fame, and that 


they did not know who carried it. B 
this, it ſeems, Crook had engaged them 
to Secrecy ; and that the Matter coming 
ſome way to the Governor's Knowledge, 
they took their Oaths to aſſure him, 
that they had not broke their Word 
to him. | Ny 

IHE Decrce in Padua was made 
July the 1ſt, and was atteſted by the 
Podeſta, and afterwards by the Doge 
of Venice, on the 20th of September, 
who affirm that 11 Doctors were pre- 
ſent; and that the Determination was 
made with the unanimous Conſent of 
the whole Body, and this is atteſted by 
Notaries. | | 

BUT now the Scene muſt be re- 


moved to Rone: for ſome Time: The 


Pope had ordered a Citation to be 
made of the King to appear before him, 
to hear his Cauſe judged. The King 
would not ſuffer any ſuch Citation to 
be intimated to him, ſo it was affixed 
at ſome Churches in Flanders, at Tour- 
nay and Bruges. The King treated 
this with Contempt, while the Empe- 
ror and his Miniſters were preſling the 
Pope to proceed to. Cenſures. The 
King of France interpoſed, to obtain 
Delays ; in Conſideration of whom ſe- 
veral Delays were granted, and the 
Pope ſaid, if King Henry would pro- 
ceed no further in the Matter of the 
Supremacy, he would yet grant a far- 
ther Delay; and whereas the French 
King preſſed for à Delay of four 
Months, the Pope ſaid, if the King of 
England would own him as his Judge, 
he would give not only the Time that 
was aſked, - but a Year or more. 
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| He&e Biſhop Burnet gives an Ac- | © Opinion in it, yet his owh Magif: 


* 


' fount of a long Letter that the King 


wrote to the Pope; there is no Date 


to the Copy he ſaw, but the Subſtance | 


of it made him conclude it was wrote 


about this Time. ä | 

IN it he complains, © That no Re- 
“ gard was had neither to his juſt Deſires 
« nor to the Interceſſion of the Moſt 
* Chriſtian King: That the Prayers of 


his Nobility were not only deſpiſed, 


“ but laughed at. All this was far 


“ contrary to what he expected, and 
* was indeed ſo ſtrange that he could 
« ſcarce think the Pope was capable 
of doing ſuch Things as he certainly 
* knew he was doing. The Pope, 
e againſt what all Men thought juſt, 
_< refuſed to ſend Judges to come to the 
„ Place where the Cauſe lay. The Hol 

“% Councils of Old had decreed, that all 
_ « Cauſes ſhould be determined there 
* where they had their Beginning; for 
<« this he quotes St. Cyprian among the 
« Antients, and St. Bernard among 
„ Moderns, who were of that Mind. 
« 'The Truth would be both ſooner 
and more certainly found out if exa- 
mined on the Place, than it could poſ- 
“ ſibly be at a Diſtance, The Pope 
* had once ſent Legates to England; 
and what Reaſon could be given why 
„ this ſhould not be done again? But 
«© he ſaw the Pope was ſo devoted 
* to the Emperor, that every Thing 
«< was done as he dictated. The Queen's 
« Allegation that England was a Place 


C 


* 


<« not expect to have Juſtice done her 
« init, muſt be believed againſt the 
e cleareſt Evidence poſſible to the con- 
* trary. The King bore with the Li- 


Cc 


e 


her Cauſe more than was fitting; 
& nor did he threaten any, or grow 
< leſs kind than formerly to thoſe who 
“ declared for the Marriage, and yet 
* the Pope pretended he muſt give 
„ Credit to this, and he offered no 
* other Reaſon for his not ſending 
Judges to England. This was to 
„ faſten. a baſe Reflection upon the 
King, and an Injuſtice which he 
* muſt look on as a great Indignity 
= done him. +: 192 4650 

. He further complains, © That the 
Pope took all poſſible Methods to 
* hinder learned Men from delivering 


ſo ſuſpected by her, that ſhe could 


berties that many took who eſpouſed. 


& their Opinion in his Cauſe ; and 


e though after long and earneſt Ap- 
= 3 he did give Leave by his 


» 
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reves to all Perſons to give their 


vw” 


* trates did, in his Name, threaten 
** thoſe that were againſt the Power of 
diſpenſing with the Laws of GOD: 

This was particularly done at Bo- 
* logna, The Emperor's Miniſters 


cc 


ec 


cc 


Permiſſion granted by the Pope, ter- 
** rified all who gave their Opinion 
for the King, at which the Pope con- 
** nived, if he did not conſent to it. 
** The Pope's Nuntio did, in France, 
** openly, and to the King himſelf, 
declare againſt the King's Cauſe, as 


** Reafon : He ſtill expected that the 
** the Pope would have Regard to the 


\** Prerogative of his Crown, and to the 


'* Laws of England, which are as an- 
* tient as the Pope's Laws are, and that 
“ he will not cite him to anſwer out 
* of his Kingdom, nor ſend any Inhi- 


bitions into it, for he will ſuffer no 


** Breach to be made on the Laws du- 
<< ring his Reign, He was reſolved to 


“maintain that which was his own, 


_ 


< as he would not invade that which 


+ 


«© belonsed to another: He did not de- 
fire 6 

* feds ſuch Diſputes would have; up- 
«© on all which he expected rhe Pope's 
« Anſwer. This had no Effect on 
the Pope; ſo far from it, that upon a 
Repreſentation made to him in Queen 
Catharine's Name, that King ſeemed 
reſolved to proceed to a Second Mar- 
riage; the Pope ſent out a ſecond Breve 


any ſuch Marriage to be Null, and the 
Iſſue by it to be Illegitimate, denoun- 
cing the ſevereſt Cenſures poſſible 
againſt all that ſhould be any Ways aſ- 


fiſting in it, and requiring the King to 
live with the Queen in a Conjugal Af- 
fection till the Suit was brought to a 


Concluſion. 
SOMETHING. was to be done to 
ſtop. the Proceedings at Rome, or upon 
this an immediate Rupture muſt fol- 
low; this brought on the ſending an 
Excuſator in the Name of the King and 
Kingdom, to ſhew that the King was not 
bound to appear upon the Citation, nor 
yet to ſend a Proctor to appear in his 
Names Sigiſmund Dondalus, and Mi- 
chael de Conrades, two eminent Advo- 
cates, were brought to Rome, to main- 
tain the Plea of the Excuſator. They 
ſent over the Subſtance of their Plead- 
ings, which was printed at London by 
Bethelet. The Sum of it was, Capi- 


ſuchi, Dean of the Rota, had cited the 
5 N 8 King 


every where, in Contempt of the 


being founded neither on Juſtice nor 


;ontention, he knew the ill Ef. 


on the 5th of January, 1531, declaring 
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King to Rome to anſwer to the Queen's 


Appeal: The chief Inſtructions ſent by 
Carn, were to inſiſt on the Indignity 
done the King, to cite him to come 


out of his Kingdom: But it ſeems, that 


was a Point that the Advocates thought 


fit to leave to the Ambaſſadors; they 


thought it not ſafe for them to debate 


Fo it, ſo they pleaded on 'other Heads. 2 


ſhewed likewiſe, that to make a Place 
ſafe, all the intermediate Places through 


replied, the Pope 


TRE inſiſted much on that (de 


loco tuto) that no Man ought to be 


cited to à Place where he was not in 
full Safety. 
for the King, nor the Kingdom, that 
he ſhould go ſo far from it. They 


which one might paſs to it, muſt be 
likewiſe ſafe. The Pope therefore 
ought to ſend Delegates to a ſafe Place, 
either (in partibus) where the Cauſe 
lay, or in the Neighbourhood of it. It 


was ſaid againſt them, that à Cauſe 


once received in the Court of Rome, 
could never be ſent out of it: But they 
had once ſent Dele- 
gates into England in this Cauſe, and 


upon the ſame Reaſon, he might do it 


again: Indeed, the Cauſe was never in 
the Court, for the King was never in 


it: But it was ſaid the King might ap- 


pear by a Proctor: They anſwered, he 
was not bound to fend a Proxy, where 
he was not bound to appear in Perſon, 
but was hindered by a juſt Impediment ; 
nor was the Place fafe for a Proxy. In 
a Matter of Conſcience, ſuch as Mar- 
riage was, he could not conſtitute a 
Proctor; for, by the Forms, he was to 
impower him fully, and to be bound 


by all that he ſhould do in his Name. | 


It is true, in a perpetual Impediment, | . Pope was reſolved to ſatisfy him at 


a Proctor muſt be made, but this was 
not perpetual, for the Pope might ſend 
Delegates. „ i £14004 
AN Excuſator was to be admitted 
in the Name of the King and Kingdom, 
when the Impediment was clear and 
laſting: They confeſſed, if it was oln 


probable'a Proctor muſt be conſtituted, 


there was no Danger to be apprehend- 


ed in the King's Dominionss The 


but was only the Effect of weak Fear: 


Queen's OQath was offered, that ſhe 


Guld not expect Juſtice in that Caſe, | 


They ſnewed this aught net to be 
taken, and could nat be well grounded: 


7 


It appearing Evidently, that not only 


the Queen herſelf, but that all who | 


declared for her, were fafe in England. 


They did not inſiſt on this, chat the 


Court ought to ſit ( in partibus) in the 


It could not be ſafe neither 


Canoniſts. VEST 
_ THrvs this Matter was pleaded, and, 
by a Succeſſion of many Delays, was 

kept on Foot in the Court of Rome 
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Place were the Cauſe lay : It ſeems, 


they found that would not be borne at 
Rome : But they inſiſted on a Court be- 


thewed, that though the Excuſator's 
him a Proxy; yet they were not de- 


excuſing the King's Appearance, and 
for offering the firſt Impediments, in 
order to the remanding of the Matter. 
The Book is full of the Subtilties of the 
Cannon Law, and of Quotations from 


above three Years; chiefly by the In- 
terpretation of Francis: For Langey 
tells us, that the King of France wrote 


with King Henry not to give new Pro- 
vocations, He wrote to Rome from 
and complained of citing the King to 


who could not be obliged to leave their 
Kingdom; adding, he would take all 


as done to himſelf. 
THERE 1s a Letter wrote from the 


but without a Date, by which it ap- 
++ view between the Pope, and the King 
* of France, was then ſet on Foot: 
«© And he aſſures the King, that the 


their Meeting, that he would Con- 
duct King Henry's Affair ſo dexte- 


rouſly, that nothing ſhould be ſpoiled: 


He muſt, in Point of Form, give 
« Way 
& not be acceptable to him, that ſo he 
* might not ſeem too partial to King 


' 4 but deſired that might not be talked of. 
him, that the Emperor threatned, that 
on him by the King of Scotland: But 


they believed he would neither employ 
his Purſe, nor draw his Sword in the 


C , complained 


ing to fit in the Neighbourhood. They 
Powers were not ſo full, as to make 


fective in that which was neceſſary for 


once or twice a Week to Rome, not to 
precipitate Matters. That Court, on 
the other Hand, preſſed him to prevail 
Argues in the Beginning of July 1531, 
Rome: He ſaid Learned Perſons had 


aſſured him, that this was contrary to 
Law, and to the Privileges of Kings, 


that was done for or againſt King Henry, 


Cardinal of Tournon to King Francis, 


ars. That the Motion of an Inter- 
pears, 


to ſome Things, that would 


“ Henry; for whom ont of the Love 
< that he bore to King Francis, he 
« would do all that was in his Power, 


Om the 4th of May he wrote to 


if King Henry went on to do that In- 
jury to his Aunt, he would make War 


| Quarrel. Langey reports the Subſtance 
of King Henry's Letter to Francis; he 


tcomplained of the Pope's citing him to 
anſwer at Rome, or to ſend a Proxy 
thither. In all former Times, upon 
ſuch Occaſions, Judges where ſent to 
the Place where the Cauſe lay. Kings 
could not be required to go out of their 
Dominions : He alſo complained of the 
Papal Exactions. | 

Now there were two Interviews on 
Foot, in hopes to make up this Matter, 
that ſeemed very near a Breach. Fran- 
cis had ſecretly begun a Negotfation 
with the Pope for the Marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans, afterwards King 
Henry II. and the famous Catharine de 
Medicis; Francis, whoſe Heart was ſet 
on getting the Dutchy of Milan above 
all other Things, hoped by this Means 
to compaſs it for his ſecond Son. He 
likewiſe pretended, that by gaining the 
Pope entirely to his Intereſts, he ſhould 
be able to make up all Matters between 
King Henry and him. But to lay all 


— Matters the better, the two Kings were 


to have an Interview firſt in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Calais, which the Biſhop 
of Bayonne, who was now again in 


England, was concerting. King Henry 
it ſo, that he might 


prefled the doing it 
come back by All Saints, to hold his 
Parliament. The Biſhop ſaw King Henry 
would be much pleaſed, if Francis 
would defire him to bring Anne Boleyn 
over with him, and if he would bring 
on his Part the Queen of Navarre. The 
Queen of France was a Spaniard, ſo it 
was deſired, that ſhe might not come: 
He alſo deſired, that the King of France 
would bring his Sons with him, and 
that no Imperialiſts might be brought, 
nor any of the Raillieurs, (Gaudiſeurs) 
for the Nation hated that Sort of Peo- 
ple. Bayonne writes, he had ſworn, 
not to tell from whom he had this Hint 
of Anne Boleyn: It was no hard Thing 
to engage Francis into any Thing that 
looked like Gallantry ; for he had writ 
to her a Letter in his own Hand, which 
Montmorancy had ſent over. At the 
Interview of the two Kings, a perpetual 


F riendſhip was vowed: between them: 
The Pope 


And King Henry afterwards reproached 
Francis, for kiſſing the Pope's Foot at 
Marſeilles, which he aftirms, he pro- 
miſled not to do; nor to pr | 
marry. his Son to the Pope's Niece, till 
he gave the King of England full Satiſ- 
faction; and added, that he promiſed, 
that if the Pope did proceed to final 
Cenfures againſt Henry, he would like- 
wiſe withdraw himfelf from his Obe- 


| Cuvxcn of ENGLAND: 


| 


oceed to 


join in an Appeal to a general Council, 

SO ON after that the King returned 
from this Interview, he married Anne 
Boleyn, but ſo ſecretly, tht none were 
preſent at it, but her Father and Mo- 
ther, and her Brother, with the Duke 


of Norfolk. It went generally among 


our Hiſtorians, that Cranmer was pre- 
lent at the Marriage, and Biſhop Bur- 


net ſo reports it in the former Part of 


his Hiſtory ; but Mr. Strype ſaw a Let- 
ter of Cranmer's, to Hawkins, then the 
King's Ambaſſador at the Emperor's 


Court, in which he writes, notwith- 
ſtanding it hath been reported through- 
out a great Part of the Realm, that! 


married her, which was plainly falſe, 
for I myſelf knew not thereof a Fort- 


night after it was done, and many other 
things he reported of me which be mere 


Lyes and Tales. In the ſame Letter, 
he ſays it was about St. Paul's Day. 
This confirms Stow's Relation, But, 
to write with the impartial Freedom of 
an Hiſtorian, It ſeems, the Day of the 
Marriage was given out wrong on De- 


ſign. The Account that Cranmer gives 


of it, cannot be called in Queſtion, 
but Queen Elizabeth was born, not, 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, as he put it, on the 
7th, but as Cranmer writes in another 
Letter to Hawkins, on the 13th or 
14th of September: So there not be- 
ing full eight Months between the Mar- 


riage and that Birth; between the 
Marriage and that Birth; which would 


have opened a Scene of Raillery to the 
Court of Rome; it ſeems, the Day of 
the Marriage was then ſaid to be in 
November, and in a Matter that was 
ſo ſecretly managed, it was no hard 
Thing to oblige thoſe who were in the 
Secret to Silence. This ſeems to be 
the only way to reconcile Cranmer's 
Letter, to the Reports commonly given 
out of the Day of the Marriage. 
THE News of this was ſoon carried 
to Rome, Cardinal Ghinnuccius wrote 
to the King, That he had a long 
* Confultatton with the Pope, when 
5 the News was firſt brought thither. 
| reſolved to take no Notice 
* of it, but he did not know how he 
“ ſhould be able to reſiſt the Inſtance 
* that the Emperor would make. He 


conſidered well the Effects that his 


„ Cenſures would probably have. He 


„ faw, the Emperor intended to put 


* Things paſt Reconciliation, but it 


was not reaſonable for the Pope to 


“ paſs Cenſures, when it did not ap- 


dience; and that both the Kings would Tay pear how they could be executed. 
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« to lay out a. vaſt Sum of Money, 


„ which he, believed he would not | 
do, the Succeſs being ſo doubtful : 


And he concludes, - that they migh 
„ depend upon it, that the Emperor 
could not. eaſily bring the Pope to 
& paſs thoſe Cenſures that he deſired. 
AT this Time the third Breve was 


publiſhed againſt the King, on the 15th 


of November, but, it ſeems, it was for 


for ſome Time ſuppreſſed; for it has a 


ſecond Date added to it of the 23d of 


December, in the Year 1532 : © In 
E which, after a long Expoſtulation, | 


ev 


upon his taking Anne as his Wife, 


* 
4 


the Pope exhorts him to bring back 


cc 


and his putting away the Queen, 


„ the Queen, and to put Anne away 
„within a Month after this was 
_ © brought to him, otherwiſe he ex- 


«* communicates both him and Anne, 


but the Execution of this was ſuſ- 
„ pended.” Soon after this, Bennet 


wrote a Letter to the King all in Cy- 
pher, but the Deciphering is interlined. 
He writes, The Pope did approve 


„the King's Cauſe as juſt and good, 


“ and did it in a Manner openly : For 


« that Reaſon he did not deliver the 
upon this Breve, leſt that ſhould too 
much provoke him. The Emperor 


was then at Bologna, and preſſed for 


a ſpeedy. Calling a General Council, 


e and, among other Reaſons, he gave 


«« theProceeding againſt the King for one. 
* The King's Ambaſſadors urg'd the De- 
6% cree of the Council of Nice, that the 

Biſhops of the Province ſhould ſettle 
all Things that belonged to it; ſo 


cc 
the Matter out of his Hands, but 
the Pope would. not. hear of that. 


He writes further, That the old and 
_ * famous Man, who died lately, had 
. « left his Opinion in Writing for the 


* King's Cauſe with his Nephew, who 


_ © was in high Favour with, the Pope. 
The Emperor. was taking Pains to 


« engage him to his Interſſs, and had 
«offered him a. Biſhoprick of 6000 


« Ducats a Year, likely ſoon to be void. | 
„The King's Ambaſſadors . had pro- 
„ miſed him, on the other Hand, a 
© great Sum from the King: They, 
* upon that, aſked Orders. about it 
_ © ſpeedily, leſt too long a Delay might 
_ © alienate. him from the King, + 
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while the Suit was yet depending, | © yet if the Pope would judge for his 


ſevere Letter that the King wrote | lays upon Delays that had quite diſ- 


by this, he ſaid, the Pope might put | 


The RETORMAT TON of the 
e could not do any Thing preju- 
4 dicial to the King, unleſs he reſolved | 


THERE is alſo a long Letter, but 
without a Date, written by one who 
was born in Rome, but was employed 
to ſolicit the King's Cauſe. He told 
the Pope, and was willing to declare it 
to all the Cardinals in the Conſiſtory, 
** That if they proceeded further in 


„the King's Cauſe, it would prove fa- 
< tal to the See. They had already loft 


ce the Hungarians, with a great Part of 


“Germany, and would they now ven- 


* ture to loſe England, and perhaps 
* France with it? The King thought 
* his Marriage with Queen Anne was 


firm and holy, and was reſolved to 


te proſecute his Cauſe in that Court 


no more. The King ſaid he was 


<« ſatisfied in his own Conſcience, but 
<« preſent Marriage, both he and his 
&« Miniſters ſaid it would be agreeable 
* to him. 45 | 125 | 

ITE Cardinals of France preſſed 
the King of France to uſe all En- 
deavours to bring King Henry with 
him to the Interview at Marſeilles, or 


one fully impowered to put an End 


to the Matter of the Divorce. Lan- 
gey was ſent to propoſe it to King 
Henry ; but that King told him, fince 
he ſaw ſuch a Train of Diſſimulation 


in the Pope's Proceedings, and De- 


guſted him, he had now obtained a 


Sentence in England of the Nullit 


of his Marriage, in which he acqui- 
eſced, and upon that he was married, 


though ſecretly ; he was reſolved to 


keep it ſecret till he ſaw what Effects the 
Interview had: If the Pope would not 
do him Juſtice he would deliver the 
Nation from that Servitude. 

H had obtained the Judgment of 
ſome Univerſities concerning the Ci- 
tation to Rome, The Univerſity of 
Orleans gave their Opinion, that he 


| was not bound to appear at Rome, nei- 


ther in Perſon, nor by Proxy, and that 
the Citation was Null ; but that there 
ought to be a Delegation of Judges in 


| the Place where the Cauſe lay. Many 


Advocates, in the Court of Parliament 
of Paris, gave their Opinions to the 
ſame Purpoſe. The Canoniſts in Paris 
thought that the King could not be 


cited to go to Rome, but that Judges 
ought to be ſent to determine the Mat- 
ter in ſome ſafe Place. 


KING Henry wrote to his Ambaſſa- 
dots with the King of France to divert 
him from the Interview with the Pope, 


France wrote, Thar his chief Deſign in 
it, was to ſerve the King; He wrote 


Breaking off the Project of the Inter- 
view could not be done: It had now. 
gone too far, and his Honour was en- 
gaged. He was very ſorry that the Ex- 


ot deſpair, but that all Things might 
be yet ſet right, which made him ſtill 
more earneſt for the Interview. * And | 


come to the Meeting, all would be hap- 


of France at Montpelier j in the End of 
- Auguſt, but told him, that upon the 
laſt Sentence that was given at Rome, | 
the King looked on the Pope as his 


he could not break the Interview, that 


Uſe in the King's Cauſe, and a Memo-- 


his Orders for returning were poſitive; | 
If a Change of Orders ſhould come, he 


get ſome- learned Men to * ſent, to 
ſee what wicht de SY at Mars | 


LL 


FE „Gb len off ENGLAND. 


+ DEE King of France wrote to his 


as n ; Thing too much to the Pope's Ho- 
nour: And, whereas, the King of 


upon it, That he was ſo ſure of his 
Nobility and Commons, that he had 
no Apprehenſion of any thing the Pope 
could do. He therefore deſired him to 
write to the Cardinals of Tournon and 
Grandimont, and to his Ambaſſador 
at Rome, to preſs the admitting the Ex- 
cuſator's Plea; for that was a Point, in 
which all Princes: were concerned. 
KINO Francis pretended, that the 


cuſator's Plea was rejected; yet he did | 


he was confident, if the King would 


pry made up: But ſince he ſaw no 
opes of prevailing with the King for 
that, he deſired that the Duke of Nor- 
folk might be ſent over with ſome 
learned Perſons, who ſhould ſee the 
good Offices he would do. 
THE Duke of Norfolk was ſent 
over upon this, and he found the King 


Enemy, and he would reſent his Uſage 
of him by all poſſible Methods. He 
{ſtudied to 4 the Interview, other- 
wiſe he ſaid he muſt return immediate- 
ly. King Francis anſwered, That the 
Sentence was nat definite; but thought 


was, concerted by King Henry's own. 
Conſent. He promiſed "ot would eſpouſe 
the King's Affair as his own. He preſs'd 
the Duke of Norfolk ſo earneſtly to go 
along. with him, that once he ſeemed 
convinced, that it might be of good 


rial was glven him of the Method of 
ſettling it. He, upon this, ſent the 
Lord Rochford to the King to ſee if he 

quld change the Orders he had given 
717 and he ſtaid only a few Days af- 
ter he had diſpatched him; but he ſaid 


would quickly return; if not, he would 


| 8 0. 125 | 


Ambaſfador with King Henry, that if 
the Duke of Norfolk, could have been 
allowed to go with him to Marſeilles, 
much might have been done; and he 


ſent with that a Part of the Cardinal 


of Tournon's laſt Letter to him of the 
17thi of Auguſt, in which he wrote, 
„ That he had ſpoke fully to the Pope, | 
* as the King had-ordered him, about 
„the King of England's Affair: The 
Pope complained that King Henry 
* had not only proceeded to marry 
* contrary to the Breve he had re- 


* ceived, but that he was ſtill publiſh- 
ing Laws in Contempt of his See; 
* and that Cranmer had pronounced 


cc 


cc 


the Sentence of Divorce as Legate, 
** This gave the Cardinals ſuch Diſtaſte, 
< that hey would have been highly 
** offended with the Pope, if he had 
“ done nothing upon it: He therefore 


* adviſed the King to carry the Duke 
« of Norfolk with him to Marſeilles; 


for if King Henry would but ſeem 
e to repair the Steps he had made in 
the Attentates, as they called them, 


« and do that which might fave the 


c“ Pope's Honour, he aſſured him ſuch 
cc was his Love to him, that for his 
« Sake he would do all that was de- 
“ fired, with all his Heart; but he 
« feared Expediments would not be 
* readily found, if the Duke of Nor- 
“ folk went not to Marſeilles. | 

THe King of France ſent ſuch Meſ- 


ſages to King Henry by the Duke of 


Norfolk, and ſuch Compliments to 


Queen Anne, as highly pleaſed them; 


for his Ambaſſador wrote to him, that 
fince the Duke of Norfolk's coming, 
King Henry expreſſed his Confidence 
and Friendthip for him in a very par- 
ticular Manner: King Henry had aſk'd 


him if he had no Order to ſtand God- - 


father in the King of France's Name, 


in Caſe the Queen ſhould be delivered 


of a Son? He anſwered, He had none, 
but he would write to the King upon 
the Subject: The Duke of Norfolk 
ſaid, He had ſpoke to the King of 
France about it, who agreed to it, That 
either the Ambaſſador, or ſome other 
| ſent Expreſs, ſhould. do it, The Ghild's 
Name was to be Edward, or Henry, 
Cbut the Birth proving a Daughter, 
this went no (farther), He adds, in 
his Letter, that Gardiner, then Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, was ſent to Madſeilles: 


The King of France ſent from Arles 


on the 17th of 0 an Ordet 
| for the eee 2 
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Henry charged him with this, that he 
ceed to the Marriage of his Son, till 


| ſhew his Inſtructions, that it might ap- 


eaſy] this would be to the King of 
France, who had the King's Concerns 


would be at the King's Service; for if 
hae ſhould break with the Pope, that 


_ confeſſed all that was true; but ſaid 


living Man, and that both he and the 


te 


ce 


do whatſoever Cardinal Doſme de- 
„ manded.“ 


Henry's Deſire; = he was ſo preſs'd 


4 dinal (afterwards Pope ; Paul 5 the 
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Bur no the next Scene is at Mar- 


ſeilles, where, after the Ceremonies 
were over, the King of France ſet him- 
ſelf, as he writes, with great Zeal to 


bring the Pope to be eaſy in the King's 


Divorce. The Pope ſaid, He left the 
Proceſs at Rome, ſo that nothing could 
be done in it. The French Ambaſſa- 
dor wrote to his Maſter, that King 


himſelf brought over Inſtructions, with 
Promiſes that Francis would not pro- 


the King's Matter was done: Ihe Am- 
baſſador denied this, and offered to 


pear that no ſuch Article was in them. 
King Henry inſiſted that the French 
King had promiſed it both to himſelf 
and to the Queen; and if he failed 
him in this he could depend no more 
on his Friendſhip. When the Ambaſla- 
dor told the Duke of Norfolk, how un- 


ſo much at Heart, and that all the In- 
tereſt that he could gain in the Pope, 


muſt throw him entirely into the Em- 
peror's Hands: The Duke of Norfolk 


that the King's Head was ſo embroiled 
with this Matter, that he truſted no 


Queen ſuſpected himſelf. 

IHE Biſhop of Auxerre, the French 
Ambaſſador, had wrote from Rome, 
„ That the Pope would do all that 
they aſked, and more if he durſt 
or could; but he was ſo preſſed b 
the Emperor's People, that tho' it 
was againſt Gop and Reaſon, and 
the Opinion, even of ſome of the 
Imperial Cardinals, he was forced to 


CC 
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In a Letter to Cardinal 
Tournon, the Biſhop of Auxerre com- 
plains, That the King of England was 
ill uſed, and in a Letter to the Pope's 
Legate in France, he writes, That 
„* the Pope was diſpoſed to grant King 


by the Imperialiſts, that he expected 
% no Good from him, unleſs in the Way 
„of Diſſembling : He firmly believed, 
« he would do well if he durſt: His 
%% Anſwer to the King of France was 
% as good as could be wiſhed for; he 
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NI.) was wholly for them: The 
Cardinal of Ancona, next to him in 
„ Sentority, was wholly Imperialiſt: 
* He writes, that the Ambaſſadors had 
an Audience of three Hours of the 
Pope, when they delivered the King 
** of France's Letters on the King of 
** England's Behalf: The Pope ſaid, 
He was ſorry that he muſt determine 
the Matter; for he ſhould have ſmall 
“Thanks on both Sides. The Thing 
had been now four Years in his 
Hands; he had yer done nothing; if 
he could have done as he wiſhed, he 
wiſhed as they all wiſhed; and he 
„ ſpoke this in ſuch a Manner, that 
* they were much miſtaken if he ſpoke 
e not as he thouglit. The Pope aſked 
them, What made the King of France 
to be ſo earneſt in this Matter? They 
anſwered, that the' two Kings were 
ſo united, that they were both more 
touched with the Affairs each of the 
other, than with their own. | 
IN another Letter to Montmorancy, 
he writes, That there was a new De- 
* lay granted for four Months. The 
Pope, upon his granting it, preſs'd 
him to write to the King, to prevail 
* with King Henry, to ſend a Proxy. 
« He anſwered, He believed that 
* would not be done, unleſs Afſ- 
e ſnrances were given, that the Cauſe 
“ ſhould be remitted. If the Matter 
had been then put to the Vote, the 
„ antient and learned Cardinals would 
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have judged for the King of England, 


but they were few, and the Num- 
ber of the others were great; ſo 
“that the Cauſe would have been 
« quite lot... | 

Ax the ſame Time the Cardinal of 
Ancona propoſed to Bennet, and to 
Caſſali, that if a Proxy was ſent to 
Rome, they ſhould have not only Juſ- 
tice, but all Manner of Favour; for 
both'the Pope and the Cardinals did 


very poſitively promiſe, that a Com- 


miſſion ſhould be made to Delegates to 
hear the Witneſſes in England, reſer- 
ving only the final Sentence to the 
Pope. Caſſali was, upon this, ſent to 
England; but his Negotiation had no 
Effect: Only he ſeems to have known 
well the ſecret Method of practiſing 
with the Cardinals: For, upon his Re- 


turn, he met the King of France at 
| Campeigne, with whom he had much 


De W ; he | Diſcourſe about managing the Car- 
© / hoped. the Effects would agree to it: 
; 9 Cardinal Farneſt, the antienteſt Car- 


dinals, particularly Cardinal De Monte 


C 
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* Pope Julius the IIId.) The 


| King of France had ſent 40, Oo 


N | \. Crowns, 


could be done in that. 


| Crowns, to be diſtributed in the Court 
of Rome; upon which he offers ſome 
very prudent Suggeſtions. 


THESE were the Preparations on 


all Hands for the Meeting at Marſeilles, 
where Francis proteſted that he ſet him- 
ſelf ſo earneſtly to get Satisfaction to be 
given Henry, that he minded no Bufi- 
neſs of his own till he ſhould ſee what 
t. The Pope in- 
tended to do nothing in it. Francis in- 
deed complained, that there was no 


Proxy from the King ſent to Marſeilles: 


If there had been one, he ſaid, the 
Buſineſs had been ended. It was alſo 
reported, that the King of France had 
ſaid to the Duke of Norfolk, he would 
be the King's Proxy; (here, in the 
Margin, it's ſet down, The Duke of 


Norfolk denies he ſaid this;) but the 


King of France knew, that the King 
would never conſtitute a Proxy, that 
being contrary to the Laws of his 
Kingdom. The Pope confeſſed that his 
Cauſe was juſt: All the Lawyers in 
France were of that Mind. But the 
Pope complained of the Injuries done 
the See by King Henry. Francis an- 


ſwered, The Pope begun doing Inju- 


ries: But King Henry moved, that ſet- 


ting aſide what was paſt, without aſk- 


ing Reparation of either Side, Juſtice 
might be done him; and if it was not 
done, he would trouble himſelf no 
more about it. 


HE afterwards charged King Fran- 


cis, © That in ſeveral Particulars he 


had not kept his Promiſes to him. 


„He believed, that if he had preſſed 
c“ the Pope more, he would have yield- 
„ed. It was ſaid, King Henry was 
** governed by his Council; whereas 
_ © he ſaid, He governed them, and not 
“they him. Upon this Audience, 
* the Duke of Norfolk ſeemed trou- 
* bled that the King was ſo paſſionate: 
He had adviſed the King, but in 


e vain, to let the Annats go ftill to | 


* Rome,” This is put in the Margin. 


IN another Memorial ſet next to 


the former, and, as it ſeems, writ ſoon 


after it, it is ſaid, © That the Empe- 
ror had ſent Word to the Queen and 


— 


£ her Daughter, not to come to Spain, 


till he had firſt got Right to be 


% done them; and that the People 


* were in a Diſpoſition, to join with 
any Prince that would eſpouſe their 


„ Quarrel.” - This is ſaid to be the 


general Inclination of all Sorts of 


People; for they apprehended a Change 


of Religion, and a War that would 
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THE Biſhop now returns to ſet out 
the Progreſs of Matters, that provoked 
the People and Court of Rome ſo much, 
of the Convocation. i Ive 
THE Parliament had complained of 


Charge, upon Oath; and as they an- 


To this they added ſome other Grie- 
vances. 'When they prefented them to 
the King, he told them he could give 
no Anſwer, till he heard what the 


paſſed Acts about ſome Points that the 
Clergy thought belonged to them, as 
Mortuaries, Plurality of Benefices, and 
Clergymen taking Farm. 
THe firſt Motion made by the 
Lower Houſe, was concerning Tracy's 
Teſtament; who had left his Soul to 
Gop thro? Jeſus Chriſt, to whoſe In- 
terceſſion alone he truſted, without the 
Help of any other Saint: Therefore he 
left no Part of his Goods to any that 


the Clergy ſenſibly; they begun with 
it; and a Commiiſion was given for the 
raiſing his Body. 1 

IN a following Seſſion, the Prolocu- 
tor complained of another Teſtament, 


made by one Brown of Briſtol, in the 
ing of ſuch an Example, it was order- 
up and burnt. 

Members ſhould attend; for ſome Con- 
ſtitutions were at that Time to be treat 
ed of," 1 15 
IN the 
came up with a Motion, that thoſe 


who were preſented to Eccleſiaſtical 


ging them under Tempora! Puniſhment 


to Reſidence; but to this no Anſwer 


was given, nor was any Rule made 
againſt it. There had been Complaints 
made of Clerks Non Reſidents in the 


ſeems, ſome Biſhops thought the ſureſt 


take Bonds for Reſidence: And tho 


this 


\ 
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cut off their Trade with the Nether · 
lands; fo that the new Queen was lit- 


and firſt gives the ſeveral Proceedings 


the Oath, Ex Officio, by which the 
Ordinaries obliged Perſons to anſwer to 
ſuch Accuſations as were laid to their 


ſwered, charging themſelves, they were 
obliged either to abjure, or to burn. 


Clergy would ſay to them. They alſo 


ſhould pray for his Soul. This touch'd 


ſame Strain. So to prevent the ſpread- 
ed, that Tracy's Body ſhould be dug 


IN the 84th Seſſion, the Houſe be- 
ing thin, an Order was made, That all 


% orſt Seſſion, which was in 
the End of February, the Prolocutor 


-Benefices, ſhould not be obliged by 
their Biſhops, to give any Bond obli- 


former Seſſion of Parliament; and it 


Way to ftop that Clamour, was, to 
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A The Revormatron of be 
 _  _ this Complaint ſhews the ill Temper of 


offer any other better Remedy; yet the 


ſeems: to imply their improving of it. 


that he ſubmitted, confeſſed his Error, 


April, 1532, the Archbiſhop propoſed | 
to them the Preparing an Anſwer to 


and ſent down to the Lower Houſe, 
Latimer was alſo brought again before 
them, upon Complaint of a Letter that 


_ anſwer upon Oath, he appealed to the 


they ſhould be diſmiſſed, | 


uſual in ſueh Cafes. After this, four 


Complaints of the Houſe of Commons. 


Cambridge. 


he remitted: Latimer to the Archbiſhop. 


tor brought up four Draughts, concern- 


* N 
. 


the Lower Houſe, ſince they did not 


IN the 93d Seſſion, Latimer, who 
had been thrice required to ſubſcribe 
ſome Articles, refuſed to do it: He 
was excommunicated, and appointed 
to be kept in ſafe Cuſtody at Lambeth. 
Seſſion the 96th it was reſolved, That 
if Latimer would ſubſcribe ſome of the 
Articles, he ſhould be abſolved. Upon 


and ſubſcribed all the Articles except 
97th Seſſion, on the 12th of 


the Complaints that the Commons had 

made to the King, againſt the Proceed- 

ings in their Courts. 3 
IN the g8th Seſſion, the Preamble 


ner, with an Anſwer that he had pre- 
pared to it. Then the Two Clauſes 
of the Firſt Article, with Anſwers to 
them, were alſo read and agreed to, 


he had written to one Greenwood, in 


IN the 99th-Seſſion, an Anſwer to 
the Complaint of the Commons was 


read and agreed to, and order'd to be 


laid before the King; with which he was 
not ſatisfied. Latimer being called to 


King, and ſaid he would ſtand to his 
Appeal. o 


Peyto and Elſton, two Brethren of 


the Houſe of the Obſervants in Green- 
wich, accuſed Dr. Curren, for a Ser- 


mon preached there: But the Arch- 
biſhop ordered them to be kept in Cuſto- 


dy, with the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, *till 


IN the rooth Seſſion, the King ſent. 
a Meſlage by Gardiner, intimating, that 


And upon his Submiſſion, he was re- 


done at the King's Deſire; but ſome 


Biſhops proteſted, becauſe this Sub- 


miſſion did not import a Renunciĩation 


Seſſions were employ'd in a further 
Conſidèration of the Anſwer to the 


IN the 1oßth Seſſion, the Prolocu- 


* 


his incomparable Learning, far ex- 


et 


(e 


ce 
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of that Complaint was read by Gardi- | * 


cc 


Cu 


cc 
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CC 
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{ſuch Provincial Conſtitutions 


ing the Eccleſiaſtical Authority, for 
making Laws in order to the Suppreſ- 
ling of Hereſy; but declared, that he 
uſe offering to anſwer to it, | did not bring them up as approved by 
the Houſe; he only offered them to 
the Biſhops as Draughts, prepared by 
learned Men. He defired they would 
read them, and chooſe what was true 
out of them; but added, that he pray- 
ed, that if they prepared any Thing on 
the Subject, it might be communicated 
to the Lower Houſe. Some of theſe 
are printed, in one of which they pro- 
miſe the King, That for the future, 


ſuch was the Truſt that they put in 
his Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Zeal, and 


* ceeding the Learning of all other 
Princes that they had read of; that 


cc 


during his natural Life, they thould 
not exact, promulze, or put in Exe- 
cution, any Conſtitution to be made 
by them, unleſs the King by his 
Royal Aſſent did licenſe them ſo to 


% do. And as for the Conftitutions 


already made, of which the Com- 
mons complained, they would readi- 


ly ſubmit the Conſideration of theſe 
to the King only; and ſuch of theſe 


as the King thould judge prejudicial 


and burthenſome, they offered to 
moderate or annull them according 


to his Judgment, ſaving to them- 
ſelves all the Immunities and Liber- 
ties granted to the Church by the 
King and his Progenitors, with all 
as 
ſtand with the Laws of Gop and 
Holy Church, and of the Realm, 
which they prayed the King to rati- 
fy; providing, that till the King's 
Pleaſure ſhould be made known to 
them, all Ordinaries might go on to 


execute their Juriſdiction as former- 
„ ly.” This did not paſs eaſily; 
there was great Debating upon it; but 
upon adding the Words, During the 
King's natural Life, which made it a 
Temporary Law, and by adding the 
Words, Holy Church, after the Laws 
of Gop, which had a 
| this Form was agreed to: But what Ef- 
ceived to the Sacraments. This was | fe& this had, or whether it was offered 
to the King, does not appear. The 
Alterations that were afterwards: made 
will appear to any who compares this 
with the Submiſſion . 

TAE Biſhop of London preſiding 
in the Abſence of the Archbiſhop, 
told them, that the Duke of Norfolk 
had ſignified to him, that the Houſe 
of Commons had granted the . 


great Extent, 


* — ä 


' King, 


May, 


of Norfolk, 


to their Houſe. 


retirec. After: Dinner the 
and the Archbi- | 


| _ on the 1 5th of May, it 
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the Schedule was ſent back by the 
Lower Houſe, tho' that is not-mention- 


Fifteenth to be taiſed in two Years; ſo 
he adviſed the Clergy. to be as ready 
as the Laity had been to ſupply the 
The Prolocutor was ſent down 


wh this Intimation; he immediately 


returned back, and propoſed, that they 


ſhould : conſider of an Anſwer: to be 


made to the King, concerning the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Authority; 


and that ſome 
might be ſent to the King, to pray him 
that he would maintain the Liberties 


of the Church, which he and his Pro- 


genitors had confirmed to them: And 
they deſired that the Biſhops of Lon- 


don, and Lincoln, with ſome Abbots, 
the Dean of the King's Chapel, and 


Fox, his Almoner, would intercede in 
Behalf of the Clerzy; which af, un- 
dertook to do. 

IN the 106th Seſſio n, which was on 
the 10th of May, the Archbiſhop ap- 


pointed a Committee to go and treat 


with the Biſhop of Rocheſter, at his 


Houſe, upon that Matter. 
Ix the 1oyth Seſſion, the 13th of 
the Archbiſhop appointed the 
Chancellor of Worceſter to raiſe Tra- 
cy's Body: Then they agreed to the 
Anſwer they were to make to the King. 
Ix the 108th Seſſion, on the 15th 
of May, the Writ for proroguing the 


Convocation was brought to the Arch- 


biſhop: At the ſame Time, the Dake 
the Marquis of Exeter, 
the Earl of Oxford, the Lord Sands, 
Lord Chamberlain, and the Lord Bul- 
len, and Lord Rochford, were in a ſe- 
cret Conference with the Archbiſhop 
and Biſhops for the Space of an Hour; 

when they withdrew, the Prolocutor 
and Clergy came up. The Archbiſhop 
aſked, How they agreed to the Sche- 
dule? which, as appears, was the Form 


of the Submiſſion. | The Prolocutor 


told him, How many were for the Af- 


firmative, how many for the Negative, 
and how many for the Putting off the 
Three Articles (of the Submiſſion.) 
The Archbiſhop ſaid, He expected 


thoſe Lords would come! back to him 


and ſo ſent them back 
Theſe, Lords came 
back to the Chapter-Houſe, and after 
ſume Diſcourſe with the Biſhops, they 
Schedule? 


from the King, 


was read 1 45 0 glih; 0 210 

' atke the 8 reed to it ey 
xii ny The, Jid agree to it, on- 
ly the Biſhop of Bath diſfented. Then 
he ſent it 1 by his Chancellor; to 
propoſe it to the Lower Houſe. After 
it ſeems, 
N O 104. 


—— — 


— 


[-I5th of May. 


| againſt Latimer, 


Fiſher did not 
their ſending a Committee to his Houſe, 
it may be ſuppoſed he was fick at that 


his Name; 


ed in the Abſtract that we have re- 
maining: For that Day the Convoca- 


tion was prorogued, and the next Da 


the Archbiſhop delivered it to the King, 


as enacted and concluded by himſelf 


and others. The Convocation was pro- 


rogued to the 5th of November. 


AND thus this oreat Tranſaction 
was brought about, in little more than 
2 Month's Time: The firſt Motion 


| towards it being made on the 12th of 


April, and it was concluded on the 
It appears by their 
Heat againft Tracy' s Teſtament, and 
that they who ma- 
naged the Oppoſition that was made to 
it, were Enemies to every thing that 
looked towards a Reformation. It ſeems 
proteſt; for tho* by 


Time; yet he might have ſent a Proxy, 
and ordered a Diſſent to be entered in 
and that not being done, 
gives Ground to ſuppoſe that he did 


not vehemently oppoſe this Submiſ— 


fion: By it, all the Oppoſition that the 
Convocation would probably have gi- 
ven to every Step that was made af- 
terwards in the Reformation, was ſo 


entirely reſtrained, that the quiet Pro- 


greſs of that Work was owing chiefly 
to the Reſtraint under which the Cler- 
y put themſelves by their Submiſſion: 
And in this the whole Body of this 
Reformed Church has 'chearfally ac- 
quieſced,” till within theſe few Years, 
that great Endeavours have been uſed 
to blacken and diſgrace it. b 
BrsHop Burnet ſays he has ſeen no 
particular Account how this Matter 
went in the Convocation at York; but 
he had feen a Letter of Magnus, one 
of the King's Chaplains, who was re- 
quired by Cromwel to go thither, where 
Dr. Lee was to meet him. There i 1 


no Year added in the Date of the Let- 


ter; but ſince he mentions the laſt 
Convocation, that had given a great: Sum 
of Money, and owned the King to be the 
Supreme, that fixes it to this Seffion. 
He dates it from Marybone | the 21ft 
of April. He was then in an ill State 
State of Health, but promiſes to be 
at York ſoon after the Beginning of 
4 their Convocation”. - He complains, 
« That de had no X ſſiſtance at'the Taft | 
vw; Meeting; and that the Books Which 

the King had promiſed ſhould be ſent 
„ after him, were not 3 Which 

1 | TT 2 made 


414 The Rn 
© made the King's Clauſe to be the 
longer in treating, before it came to 


« a good Concluſion. The Prelates 
% and Clergy there would not believe 


any Report of the Acts paſſed at 


« London, unleſs they were ſhewed 


them authentically, either under 


« Seal, or by the King's Letters. He 
e hopes both theſe Things, which had 
e been neglected formerly, would be 
c now done, otherwiſe the Clergy in 


4 thoſe Parts would not proceed to any 


« ſtrange Acts; ſo he warns him that 
all Things may be put in Order. 


either in the one or the other Convoca- 

tion, the King kept it within himſelf for 
two Years: For, ſo long he was in treat- 
ing Terms with Rome; and if that had 


gone on, all this muſt have been given 
up: But when the final Breach came 
on, which was after two Years, 1t was 
ratified in Parliament. 
BEFORE the next Meetin 
ham died. He had all along concur- 
red in the King's Proceedings, and had 
promoted them in Convocation; yet in 
the laſt Year of his Life, fix Months 
before his Death, on the gth of Fe- 
u, 1531. he made a Proteſtation 
of a fingular Nature, not in the Houſe 
of Lords, but at Lambeth; and ſo ſe- 
cretly, that Mention is only made of 


\. three Notaries and four Witneſles, pre- 


ſent at the making of it. 
Effect: That what Statutes ſoever had 

aſſed, or were to paſs in this preſent 
Poſing” to the Prejudice of the 
Pope, or the Apoſtolick See, or that 
derogated from or leſſened the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Authority, or the Liberties of 
his See of Canterbury, he did not con- 


ſent to them; but did diſown and diſſent 
from them. This was found in the 


Longueville Library, and was commu- 
nicated to Biſhop Burnet, by Dr. Wake, 


the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


It is left with the Reader, to conſider 
what Conſtruction can be made upon 


this; whether it was, in the Decline 


of his Life, put on him by his Con- 


feſſor about the Time of Lent, as a 
Penance for what he had done; or if 


he muſt be looked on as a deceitful 


Man, that while he ſeemed openly to 


bruary, in the. fourth Seſſion, the Bi- ! put to the Vote, The firſt was, Whe- 


concur in thoſe Things, he proteſted | 
the 5 them ſecretly. Upon his Death 
t 


de Prior and Convent of Chriſt's | in the next Seſſion. _ 


Church of Canterbury, deputed the 


Biſhop of St. Aſaph to preſide in the 


Convocation. - On the 20th of Fe- 


. 


tho' the old Leaven 
in them botn. 


g War- 


It is to this 


The RRFORMATTION of the 
ſhop of London moved, that the Two 


Univerſities ſhould be exempted from 
paying any Part of the Subſidy : 
The ſame was alſo deſired for ſome 
religious Orders, and it was agreed to, 
Gardiner only difſenting, as to the 
Exemption of the Religious Orders. 
It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that his 
oppoling this was in Compliance with 
the King,who began to ſhew an Averſion 
both to the Monks and Fryars; ſeeing 
they were generally in the. Intereſts of 
Queen Catharine; and Gardiner was 


| the moſt forward in his Compliances of 
WäATSOEVER it was that paſs'd 


all the Clergy, Bonner only excepted, 


IN the 11th Seſſion, on the 26th 
of March, Latimer was again brought 
before them; and it was laid to his 
Charge, that he had preached contrary 
to his Promiſe. Gardiner inveighed 
ſeverely againſt him; and to him all 
the reſt agreed. When the Prolocutor 
came up, the Preſident ſpoke to him of 
the Subſidy: Then the Matter of the 
King's Marriage was brought before 
them. Gardiner produced ſome Inſtru- 
ments, which he deſired them to read: 
They were the Judgments of ſeveral 
Univerſities. Some doubted, if it was 
ſafe to debate a Matter that, was then 
depending before the Pope: But the 
Prefident put an End to that Fear, by 
producing a Breve of the Pope's, in 
which all were allowed to deliver 
their Opinions freely in that Matter : 
So he exhorted them to examine the 
Queſtions to be put to them carefully, 
that they might be prepared to give 
their Opinions about them + 

IN the 12th Seſſion, the Preſident 
produced the Original Inſtruments of 
the Univerſities of Paris, Orleans, Bo- 
logna, Padua, Bourges, and Tholouſe, 
(Angiers and Ferrara are not named; ) 
and after much diſputing, they were 
deſired to deliver their Opinions, as to 
the Conſummation of the Marriage: 
But becauſe it was a difficult Caſe, they 
asked more Time. They had till Four 
a Clock given them; then there were 
yet more Diſputings: In Concluſion, 
they agreed with the Univerſities. This 
was firſt put to them; tho* in the In- 
ſtrument made upon it, jt is mentioned 
after that which was offered to them 
O the 2d of April, 1533, Cran- 
wer being now conſecrated, and pre- 
ſent, two Queſtions were propoſed, and 


; #7 Ther 
{ 0 


of Popery was deen 


ther the Prohibition to marry a Bro- 
ther's Wife, the former Marriage being 
conſummated, was diſpenſible by the 
Pope? Or, as it is in the Minutes, 
Whether it was lawful to marry the 
Wife of a Brother dying without Iſſue, 
but having conſummated the Marriage? 
And if the Prohibition of ſuch a Mar- 
riage was grounded on a Divine Law, 
with which the Pope could diſpenſe, 
or not? There were preſent 66 Divines, 
with the Proxies of 197 abſent Biſhops, 
Abbots, and others: All agreed to the 
Affirmative, except only 19. 
THE ſecond Queſtion was, Whe- 
ther the Conſummation of Prince Ar-. 
_ thur's Marriage was ſufficiently prov d? 
' This belonged to the Canoniſts, fo it 
was referred to the Biſhops and Clergy 
of that Profeſſion, being 44 in all, of 
whom one had the Proxy of three Bi- 
ſhops: All theſe, except Five or Six, 
affirmed it: Of theſe the Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells was one. Of all this 
a publick Inſtrument was made. 
IN the Account Biſhop Burnet for- 
merly gave of this Matter, he offered 
a Conjequre concerning the Conſtitu- 
tion of the two Houſes, that Deans and 
Archdeacons, who ſat in their own 
Right, were then of the Upper Houſe, 
which, he ſays, he now ſees was with- 
out any good Ground. He likewiſe 
committed another Error, thro* Inad- 
vertency; for he ſaid, the Opinions of 
19 Univerſities were read; whereas on- 
ly fix were read: And the 19, which 
he added to the Number of the Uni- 
verſities, was the Number of thoſe who 
did not agree to the Vote. ji 
THEs E Queſtions were next ſent 
to the Convocation of the Province of 
York;. where there were preſent 27 
Divines, who had. the Proxies of 24. 
who were abſent: And all theſe, two 
only excepted, agreed to the firſt Queſ- 
tion. There were likewiſe 44 Cano- 
niſts preſent, with the Proxies of Five 
or Six: To them the ſecond Queſtion 
was put; and all theſe were for the 
Affirmative, Two, only excepted. The 
whole Repreſentative of the Church of 
England, in the Convocation of the 
two Provinces of Canterbury and York, 
did in this Manner give their Anſwer 
to the two Queſtions put to them; up- 
on which Cranmer wrote to the King 
on the rith of April, complaining, 
That the great Cauſe of his Matrimo- 
ny had depended long; and upon that, 
he deſired his Licence to judge it; 
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wich the King readily granted: So he | 


gave Sentence, condemning it ot) the 
23d of May; and then the King open- 


ly owned his ſecond Marriage; for the 


new Queen's Big Belly could no longer 
be concealed, 


Its was highly reſented at Rome, 
as an open Attempt upon the Pope's 


Authority; and theſe Steps, in their 
Stile, were called the Attentates: So 


conſidering the blind Submiſſion to the 


Popes, in which the World had been 


kept for ſo many Ages, it was no Won- 


der to find the Imperialiſts call upon 
the Pope, almoſt in a tumultuary Man- 


ner, to exert his Authority to the full, 
when he ſaw it ſo openly affronted : 


And it is very probable, that if the 
Pope had not with that violent Paſſion, 
that Italians have for advancing their 
Families, run into the Propoſition: for 
marrying his Niece to the Duke of Or- 
leans, he would have fulminated upon 
this Occaſion ; but he finding that might 


be broke off, if he had proceeded. to 
the utmoſt Extremities with King Hen- 
ry, was therefore reſolved to prolong 


the Time, and to delay the final Sen- 
tence; otherwiſe the Matter would 
have been ended much ſooner than it 
„ e 5 
Gardiner, Bryan and Bennet, were 


ſent as Ambaſſadors to the King of 


France to Marſeilles. Bonner was al- 
ſo ſent thither on à more deſperate 
Service; for he was ordered to go and 
read the King's Appeal from the Pope, 
to a General Council, in the Pope's 
own Preſence, at ſuch a Time, and in 
ſuch a Manner, as the King's Ambaſſa- 
dors ſhould direct. Of the Execution 
of this, he gave the King a very par- 


ticular Account, in a Letter to him, 


bearing Date at Marſeilles, the 13th of 
November, 1533. In which he tells 
him, That being commanded by his 
* Ambaſſadors, to intimate to the Pope 


in Perſon, the Provocations and Ap- 


« peals that he had made to a General 
“ Council, he carried one Penniſton, 
who it ſeems was a Notary, with him, 


to make an Act concerning it. They 
came to the Pope's Palace on... the 
“ 17th of November, in the Morning. 
He found ſome Difficulty: in getting 
* Acceſs; for he was told Pe 
| + was going to hold a Conſiſtory: So 


< that no other Buſineſs was to inter- 


| © poſe; Yet he got into the Pope's 
Chamber, where the Pope was with 


te two Cardinals, De Medicis and Lor- 
* rain: The Pope being apparalled, in 
his Stole, to go. to the Conſiſtor y, 


* 


the 


8 
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pf vie quickly obſerved Bonner; 
_  * for he had prayed the Datary to let 
the Pope know, he defired to ſpeak 


not a proper Time; but Bonner was 
refolved to go immediately to him; 
ſo he told the Pope of it: Who, up- 
on that, diſmiſſed the Cardinals, and 


him: Upon that, Bonner told him 
the ieſſage he had from the King 
to read before him; making ſuch 
Apology firſt in the King's Name, 

and then in his own, as was necef. 
fary to prepare him for it. The Pope 
cringed, in the Italian Way, but fal, 

* he had not Time then to hear thoſe 
Papers; but bad him come again in 
the Afternoon, and he would give 
him a full Audience. When he 
came again, he was, after ſome others 
had their Audience, called in; Pen- 
niſton following him, whom the 
Pope had not obſerved in the Morn- 
ing: So Bonner told him, that it was 
he who had brought over his Com- 
miſſion and Orders; upon that the 
Pope called for his Jatary, and for 
Simonetta and Capiſuchi. Till they 
came in, the Pope, in Diſcourſe, afk'd | 


ing not to know that they were at 
Marſeilles: and he lamented the 
Death of Bennet: He complained of 
the King s uſing him as he did. Bon- 
ner, on the other Hand, complained 
"of his unkind. Uſage of the King; 
and that he had, contrary to his Pro- 


was brought to the Point of giving 
<< Sentence: z and had now retained the 
c Cauſe to Rome, wWhither the King | 
„ could not come perſonally; „nor * 
«< he e fend a Proctot: And he 
„ urged the Matter very cloſe upon 
„ the 10 pe. He alſo e that 
the King" os Cauſe bei ſt, and 
«eſteemed ſo by the beſt 77 805 Men 
jn Chriſtendong, et the Pope kep it | 
„ ſo long in his Hands: The 
W fobar For thar had not the Qhieen 
** refuſed the Judges as ſuſpected, and 
taken an Oath, that ſhe expetted 25 
pate in the King's Domimions, 
would not have eitel the Chaſe. 
But in that Cafe, notwithſtanding 
« his Promiſe, he was bound” to do 1 it, 
and the Delay of the Matter lay 
© wholly at che ing Door, who did 


rc 


with him: The Datary ſaid, it was 


going to a Window he called him to | 


both for Gardiner and Bryan, ſeem- 


«a 


miſe, avocated the Cauſe, when it 


4e made to à General Council; 


* 


The RY Fo OR of- the 


to read the 
Commiſſion; which he did: The 


Pope often interrupted the Reading it, 
with- Words that expreſſed a high 
* Diſpleaſure: And when the Appeal 
* was read to the next lawful General 
* Council to be held in a proper Place, 


19 commanded the Datars 


CC 


cc 


he expreſſed, with ſotne Rage, his In- 


„ dignation ; but reſtrained himſelf, 
* and faid, All that came from the 
„King was wellcome to him; but by 


© his Geſture and Manner, it appeared | 


ce he was much diſcom poſed. et at- 
« ter that, he ſhewed Row willing he 


Was to call a Council, but that the 
„ King 


ſeemed to put it off; he order'd 

“ the Datary to read it quite thro”: - 
e In the End, Mention being made of 
c the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Sen- 
e tence, he ſpoke of thet- with great 
1 Contempt. He alſo obſerved, that 
ce the King, in Words, exp reſſed Re- 
« ſpe& to the Church aud A; 177 Apo- 
« ftolick See, yet he expreſſed none to 
« his Perſon. While they were thus 
« in Diſcourſe, the King of France 


came to ſee the Pope, who met him 


«at the Door, That King ſeemed to 
“ know nothing of the Bulineſs, tho' 
Bonner believed he did know. it: 
“The Pope told him what they were 
<« about; they two continued in pri- 
vate Diſcourſe about three Quarters 
of an Hour, and ſeemed very chear- 
ful: Then that King went away ; 
the Pope conducted him to the Door 
« of the Anti-Chamber. When the 
“ Pope came back, he ordered the Da- 
« tary to read out all that remained, 
« the Pope often interrupting him as 
« he read. When the firſt Inſtrument 
« was read to an End, Bonner offered 
the two Appeals, that the King had 
theſe 
the Pope deliyered to the Datary, 
«that he might read thn em. 
WEN afl was read, the Pope ſaid, 
« He' would conſider with the di 
e nals what Anſwer was to be given 
6 them; and ſeemed to think that the 
1 Writings were to remain with him: 
„But Bonner 7 5 to have them 
175 again; he ſaid, he would conſider 
„ What Anſwer he was to give to that: 
80 the Pope diſmiſs'd him, after an 
M: 5.08 udience 3 laſted three Hours. 
he Datary told Bonner, there was 
«to be a Confiſtory next Day; after 


2 i 


he might come to receive his 


— 


CC. 
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* 
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7 not Tend 2 Proftor.” While 70 Anſwer. On the roth a Confiſtory 
*' was replying,” the Datary' catve in, „ wis held; in the Afternoon, the 


ng the — che him Hort,” 


and f Pope was long taken up with the 


e Bleſling 
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„ Bleſſing of Beads, and Admitting 
* Perſons of Quality, of both Sexes 
«* to kiſs his Foot. When that was 
over, he called Bonner in, and the 
Pope began to expreſs his Mind to- 
wards the King, that it was to do 
him all Juſtice, and to pleaſe him 
all he could; and tho' it had not 
been ſo taken, yet he intended to 
continue in the fame Mind: But ac- 
cording to a Conſtitution of Pope 
Pius, that condemned all ſuch Ap- 
peals, he rejected the King's Ap- 
peal to a General Council, as frivo- 
lous and unlawful. As for a Gene- 
ral Council he would uſe all his Di- 
ligence to have it meet, as he had 
« formerly done; but the calling it be- 
e longed wholly to him: He ſaid, he 
would not reſtore the Inſtruments ; 
and told Bonner, that the Datary 
ſhould give him his Anſwer in wri- 
< ting. ber went to the Datary's 
*< Chamber, where he found the An- 
ce {wer already written, but not ſign'd 
„by him: Next Day he ſigned it; ad- 
de ding the Salvo of anſwering it more 
fully and more particularly if it 
© ſhould be thought meet 
Tux Pope left Marſeilles the next 
Day, and went towards Rome. Bon- 
ner concludes, © That the French 
knew of their Deſign, and were wil- 
ling it ſhould be done, two or three 
« Days before the Pope's Departure; 
«yet when it was done, they faid it 
e had ſpoiled all their Matters, and 
the King's likewiſe.” He ſays no- 
thing of any Threatening of bad Uſage 
to himſelf. The King of France in- 
deed when he expoſtulated upon the 
Affront done the Pope, while in his 
Houſe, ſaid, That he durſt not have 
done that in any other Place: This 
makes it probable that the Pope told 
him how he would have uſed Bonner, 
if he had ſerved him with that Appeal 
in his own Territories: So whether this 
came to be known afterwards from the 
Court of France, or whether Bonner 
might have ſpread it in England at his 
Return, to raiſe the Value of that Piece 
of Service, which he was capable of 
doing, cannot be determined. lt 1s cer- 
tain it was reported in England ſo, that 
in the Anſwer to Sanders it is ſet down, 
and from him, Biſhop Burnet ſays, he 
_ took it, but will leave it with the Read- 
er to conſider what Credit inay be due 
Ar the ſame Time Cranmer hear- 
ing that the Pope deſigned to proceed 
ie, 1 
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againſt him, did by the King's Order 
appeal likewiſe to a General Council, 
and ſent the Inſtrument with a War- 
rant to execute it, to Cromwell, that 
it might be ſent to the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, to get it to be intimated to the 
Pope, in the beſt Manner that could be 
thought of: He therefore, by the King's 
Command, ſent this to him in a Let- 
ter, dated the 22d of November: But 
what was done upon it does not ap- 
— 
BIS HO Burnet in the next Place 
gives an Account of the Inſtructions 
that the King of France ſent by Bel- 
lay, then tranſlated from Bayonne to 
Paris, whom he diſpatched immediate- 
ly after he came back from Marſeilles, as 
the only Perſon in the Kingdom that was 
the moſt acceptable to the King. The 
Subſtance of them was, That Fran- 
cis had at the Interview ſtudied no- 
thing ſo much as to advance K. Henrys 
Matters: Yet he heard that he com- 
plained of him as having done leſs 
than he expected, which he took 
much amiſs. It was agreed by the two 
Kings, that a Pre poſition ſhould be 
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ſet on Foot for the Duke of Orleans 
marrying the Pope's Niece, which 
had not been before thought of. The 
* Matter was fo far advanced, and the 
“Interview ſo ſettled, that Francis 
“ could not afterwards put it off with 
* Honour; all being done purſuant to 
cc their firſt Agreement at Calais. The 
Pope promiſed to make no new Step 
in King Henry's Matter, if he wculd 
do the ſame. But King Henry did 
< 1nnovate in many Particulars, yet, 
* contrary to all Men's Expectations, 
* he had effectually reſtrained the Pope 
from ſhewing his Reſentments upon 
* it: And he was in a fair Way to 
© have engaged the Pope againſt the 
Emperor, if King Henry would have 
given him any Handle for it. Once 


cc 


© 


| Francis hoped to have brought Hen- 


* ry to Marſeilles; but he judged that 
was not fit for him, and promiſed 
“to ſend the Duke of Norfolk in his 
„ Stead : For, notwithſtanding the Sen- 
< tence paſſed at Rome, a Remedy was 


| © propoſed, if a Perſon was ſent with 


«full Powers, as was expected. When 
Gardiner came to Marſeilles, he ſaid 
«© he had Orders to do whatſoever 
“Francis could direct him; but indeed 
© he brought no ſuch Powers. The 
Pope was reſolved to do all that he 
g 2 could adviſe him for King Henry's 


* 


„ Satisfaction: And Francis would en- 


| +. 
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tet upon none of  his;,own Aﬀairs, 
ia Bt gerd, te tall 
<« waited for Powers from England, but 
* none were ſent... This might. have 
* provoked Francis to have been leſs 
&* zealous, but it did not: Inſtead of 
* ſending, what Francis expected, there 
was an Appeal made from the Pope 
to .a General Council, which ſo 
highly provoked the Pope, that what 
he had been labouring to do a whole 
Week, was pulled down in one 
Hour. It was alſo an Injury to 
* Francis to uſe the Pope ill without 
* his Knowledge, when he was in his 


ec 


cc 


£c 


durſt not have done any where elſe. 
* This gave great Joy to the Spaniards, 
c and tho the Pope offered to put 
* Leghorn, Parma, and Placentia, with 
other Places of greater Importance, 
into Francis's Hand, yet upon the 
* Rupture with K. Henry, he would 
* treat of nothing, ſo he concluded 
the Marriage, with no Advantage 
* to himſelf from it; and yet for all 
& this Zeal and Friendſhip that he had 
* expreſſed to King Henry, he had no 
Thanks, but only Complaints. He 
„ ſaw he was diſpoſed ta ſuſpe& him in 
“ every thing, as in particular for his 
<« treating with the King of Scotland, 
* tho' by ſo doing he had taken him 
* wholly out of the Emperor's Hands. 
He propoſes of new to King Henry, 
„ the ſame Means that were propoſed 
at Marſeilles, in Order to the Recon- 
ciling him to the Pope, with ſome 
„ other Motions, which he will ſee 
axe good and reaſonable, and upon 
that all that paſſed would be eaſily 
repaired: He perceived plainly at 
6% Marſeilles, that the King's Ambaſſa- 
© drs had no Intentians to bring 
* Matters to an Agreement; and when 
* he told them, that he ſaw there was 
“ no Intention to make up Matters, 
* they only ſmiled. It touched the 
4 King of France very ſenſibly, to ſee 
« all his Friendſhip and good Offices 
eto be ſo little n _ and ſo ill 
_ © requited, He Was offered the Dutchy 
* perar. and the Fope to., proceed 
« agginſt the King of England: But 
« he. was now to offer to King Henry, 
if he would reconcile himfelf to the 
= 10 7 League between the Pope 
and the tuo Kings offenſive and de- 
„ fenſive. But if King Henry . would 
come into no ſuch Agreement, yet 
* he was to allure him that he would 

5 F b wy 
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« Houſe, doing that there which they 


he would give | 
principal Cauſe; which the King refu- 


1 


till continue in a firm and brotherly - 
* Friendſhip with him; and if by Rea. 

** ſon of his Marriage, and the Cen- 
ſures that might be preſſed on that 


Account; any Prince ſhould make 
War upon him, that he would aſſiſt 
him according to their Treaties; and 
that he would ſo manage the King 


Hof Scotland, that he ſhould engage 
** him in a defenſive League with him. 


| ce In Concluſion, he deſired that ſome 


other better Inſtrument, than the Bi- 
* ſhop of Wincheſter, might be im- 
* ployd; for he thought he had no 
e good Intentions, neither to the one or 


< the other of them. 


THERE is ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect 


that theſe Inſtructions are not fully ſet 


forth by Le Grand; for the beſt Argu- 
ment to perſuade the King to come to 
Terms of Reconciliation, was to tell 
him what the Pope had ſaid to him of 
the Juſtice of his Cauſe, It is certain, 
that Francis owned that on other Oc- 
caſions; this makes it highly probable - 
that it was ſet forth in theſe Inſtruc- 
tions; therefore there is Reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that ſome Part of them was 
ſuppreſſed, © ct Fe, 
Ar this Time the King, in a Letter 
to his Ambaſſador that was at the Em- 
peror's Court, after he had ordered him 
to lay open the Falſhood of the Re- 
ports that had been carried to the Em- 
peror, of Queen Catharine's being ill 
uſed, and to complain of her obſtanate 
Temper, and of her inſiſting on her 
Appeal to the Pope, after the Law was 
paſſed againſt all ſuch Appeals; he 
adds, that as he had told the Emperor's 
Ambaſſador at his Court, the Pope had 
to the French King confeſſed that his 
Cauſe was juſt and lawful; and that 
he had promiſed to him at Marſeilles, 
that if the King would ſend a Proxy, 
ae for him in his 


ſed to do, looking on that as a Deroga- 


tion from his Royal Dignity. The 
Pope it ſeems looked on his re fuſing to 
do this as a Contempt, and pronounced 
Sentence againſt him, notwithſtanding 
his Appeal to a General Council, that 
bad been perſonally intimated to him. 
This the King imputed to his Malice, 
and his Deſign to ſupport his Uſurped 
ttt. 7 
IAE Biſhop of Paris coming to 
London had very long and earneſt Con- 

| ferences with the King: In Conclufion, 
the King promiſed, that if the Pope 
would ſuperſede his Sentence, the 


King 
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parating himſelf entitely from his Obe- 


ter, he/went immediately Poſt to Rome. 


At the ſame Time the King ſent a Let- | 
ter to his Ambaſſador at Rome: He tells | 


them, That after the Interview at 
„ Marſeilles, he had heard both by 
Bonner and Sir Gregory, that the 
« Pope had in a lively Manner ſpoken 
to the Emperor in Favour of the 
King's Cauſe, and ſeemed more in- 
* clined than formerly to do him Juf- 
Batt i» i 
ſiting his Cauſe might be tried in an 
indifferent Place: Upon which he 
would fend a Legate and two Audi- 
tors to form the Proceſs, reſerving 
the Judgment to himſelf; Or, that 


* 


* concur to procure a General Coun- 
cc 


cil, by concluding a Truce for three 
or four Years, upon which he would 
“call one, and leave the King's Cauſe 
“ to be judged in it. The ſame Over- 
« tures were made to the King by the 
x1 Lake Nuntio, He pretended that Sir 
29 re 
„“ in the King's Name, and that the 
Pope had agreed to them; yet the 
“King had never ſent ſuch Orders to 
Sir Gregory, but rather to the con- 
« trary-; yet ſince the Pope in the 
Overtures ſhewed better Inclinations 
than formerly, which indeed he was 
out of Hope of, he ordered Thanks 
to be given him in his Name: The 
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King aſk'd nothing in Return for all | 


* 


* the Service he had done him and 
<« the See, but Juſtice according to the 
% Laws of Gop, and the Ordinances 
«* of the Holy Councils; which if he 


« would now do ſpeedily, ſetting a-fide | 


all. Delays ; he might be ſure that he 
„ and his Kingdom would be as loving 
to him and his See, as they had been 
« formerly accuſtomed to be; but for 
the Truce, how deſirous ſoever he 
„was of, outward Quiet, yet he could 


not fet himſelf to procure it, till 
“ he had firſt Peace in his own Confci- | 
e ence, which the Pope might give 
him, and then he would uſe his | 
e beſt; Endeavours for a general Peace | 
« with the King of France, from whom | 


* he. would never ſeparate himſelf: He 
therefore charges them to preſs the 
the Pope to remit the Fact, to be 
“tried within the Kingdom, en 
„ to the old Sanctions of General 


King would likewiſe ſuperſede the Se-], his Deſire, he would diſpoſe all his 


nce: Upon that, tlio it was in Win- 


'1] cc 


He had propoſed that the 
„ King ſhould ſend a Mandate, de- 


„ CY A 


the King of France and he would | 


gory had made them to the Pope | 


215 


Allies to concur in the Service of 
** that See: He could not conſent to 
let his Cauſe be tried out of the 
Realm; it was contrary both to his 
Prerogative, and to the Laws of his 
Kingdom; and by his Coronation- 

Oath, he was bound to maintain 
* thoſe; ſo without the Conſent of his 
“Parliament, he could not agree to it; 
** and he was ſure they would never 
conſent to that. He hoped the Pope 
would not compel him to do Things 
prejudicial to the Papal Dignity, as 
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he were forced to it, by the Pope's 

Conduct towards him, he had no 
Mind to do. The Pope had faid to 
Sir Gregory, that by their Laws, 

the Pope could not diſpence in ſuch 

a Marriage, unleſs there was an ur- 

gent Cauſe preſſing it: And this 

clearing this Point he thought would 
more certainly advance the King's 
Cauſe, than the Opinion of Lawyers 
and Divines, that the Pope could 
not diſpence with it: The Emperor 
had ſaid to the Pope, that there was 
an extream bloody War at that 
Time, between England and Spain; 
for the pacifying which, the Diſpen- 
ſation allowing the Marriage was 
granted: Whereas in the League 
ſigned by his Father, and by Ferdi- 
* nand and Iſabella, upon which the 
+ Diſpentation was obtained, no ſuch 
“Thing was pretended ; the Marriage 
was agreed to for the Continuance 
and Augmentation of their Amity; 
and upon the Account of the good 
Qualities of the Queen: It was alfo 
plainly expreſſed in that League that 
her former Marriage was conſumma- 
ted: So the Diſpenſation was granted 
without any urgent Cauſe. And 
therefore by the Pope's own Con- 
ceſſion, it could not be valid: He 
ſent to Rome an atteſted Tranſeript 
of that League; ſo if the Pope would 
refer the Judging in this Matter to 
the Church of England, and ra- 
tify the Sentence given in it, he will 
not only acquire the Obedienee of 
us and of our People, but pacify the 
Diſgutes that have been raiſed, '' to 

the Quiet of all Chriſtendom. He 
„ concludes, that if the Pope ſeemed 
diſpoſed to be benevolent to the King, 
e they were not to declare all this, as 
% his final Anſwer, but to aſſure him 
that he would ſtudy. by all honoura- . 


cc 


ec 


cc 


* Councils. If the Pope would grant 
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* 


able Ways to concur with the Pope's 
ö * towardly 


it was then exerciſed, which, unless 
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* towardly Min 


Opinion as may be for the Accelera- 
tion of the ſaid Cauſe, 
To quicken the Court of France to 
interpoſe effectually with the Pope, to 
bring this Matter to the Conclufion that 
all the Papiſts of England laboured 


earneſtly for; the Duke of Norfolk 


wrote on the 27th of January, a very 
full Letter on the Subject to Montmo- 
rancy. He was glad that the Biſhop 
of Paris, was ſent to Rome with In- 
& ſtructions expreſſing the entire Uni- 


e on that was between the two Kings. 
He wiſhed he might ſucceed; for if 
„ the Pope would perſiſt in his Obſti- 
nacy to favour the Emperor, and to | 
oppreſs the King in his moſt juſt 
Cauſe, an Oppoſition to his Authori- 
would be unavoidable : And it. 


cc 
C 
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* © 


4 would give Occaſions to many Queſ- 


a 


“tions, greatly to his Prejudice, and 
_ © againſt his Uſurpations. It began 


cc 


to be believed, that the Pope had no 


% Authority out of Rome, any more 


< than any other Biſhop has out of his 


© Dioceſe : And that this Uſurped Au- 
“ thority grew by the Permiſſion of 


0 
* 


the Good of the Church, had main- 


40 


clear Texts of Scripture were brought, 


< with Reaſons founded on them: And 


ce 
% 
4 


* 
* 


prove, that Popes themſelves were 


9 


* Authorit'” was only ſuffered, but 


not ganted, nor confirmed by Em- 


“ perors or Kings. Of all this the 
Biſhops, and other Doctors, had 
made ſuch Diſcoveries, that he him- 
* {elf and other Noblemen, as well 
Las the Body of the People, were ſo 
* convinced of it, that if the Ki 
“ would give Way to it, (which, if 
* no Inter poſition ſaves it, probably he 
* will do) this preſent Parliament 
* will withdraw from the Pope's Obe- 
« dience; and then every Thing that 
<< depends on it, will be hated and ab- 


ev 


© horred by the whole Nation: And | 
© gther States and Kingdoms may from 


He, out of the Friendſhip that was 
between them, gave him this Adver- 
“ tiſement. He apprehended ſome ill 


Effects, from the Readineſs the 


« King of France had expreſſed to fa 


“ vour the Pope, even to the Prejudice 


of his own Authority: 


et 


be RRFPORMATION of the 
Mind, if he will earneſtly | 
& apply himſelf and perſevere in ſuch 
175 «an 


« taken a Bull to do Juſtice in his own 


„ Kingdom, as if he had not full Au- 
„ thority to do that without a Bull. 


„The Pope and his Succeſſors might 
** make this a Precedent for uſurping 


“on the Royal Authority. He alſo 
* complains, that tho' their King had 


promiſed to the Earl of Rochford, 
that Beda, who had calumniated the 
King ſo much, and was his Enem 
in his juſt. Cauſe, ſhould be baniſhed, 
not only from Paris, but out of his 
“Kingdom; yet he was now ſudden! 

te recalled. ' He wiſhes theſe Things 
* may be conſidered in Time: He does 
not propcſe that the King of France 
ſhould turn the Pope's Enemy; but 
if there. came a Rupture between 
the King and the Pope, that he 
would not ſo favour the Pope, as to 
give him more Boldneſs in execu- 
ting his Malice againſt the King, or 
his Subjects; and that they might 
not be deceived by his Promiſes, as 
if he would enable Francis to reco- 
ce ver his Dominions in Italy, if he 
% ſhould be thereby engaged to loſe 
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ec 
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{ 


* Princes, blinded by Popes; who, | 
contrary to the Laws of Gop, and Court of France: For, b 


made by the Emperors; and their 


the Friendſhip of the King and his 
nn N £2 : 
Tuts came in Time to quicken the 
y a Letter 


* 


e Goc 5 writ from Rome, on the ' 20th of Fe- 
tained it. To ſupport this, many bruary, it appears, that the Pope was 
at that Time in great Anxiety. He 


was preſſed hard by the Imperialiſts, on 
many Hiſtories were | alledged, to 


one Hand; and he ſaw the Danger of 
loſing England, on the other Hand. 
To ſome about him, he expreſſed a 
great Inelination to be reconciled to 
the King: He ſent ſecretly for ſome 
great Lawyers; they were poſitive that 
the King's Cauſe was juſt, and that 
his ſecond Marriage was good. But 
now the Matter being brought to a 
Criſis, the Biſhop of Saliſbury gives it 


ng in the Words of Du Bellay, who, no 


Doubt had his Information from his 
Brother. King Henry, upon the Re- 
monſtrances that the Biſhop of Paris 
made to him, condeſcended,” that if 
the, Pope will ſuperſede the Sen- 
* tence, till he ſent Judges to hear his 


cc 


Matter, he would ſuperſede the 


ct 


„the | | « executing that which he was reſolv'd 
„ thence be moved to do the ſame. | 


„ to do, Which was to ſeparate him- 
«ſelf entirely from Obedience to the 
See of Rome. And the Biſhop of 
„ Paxis offering to undertake the Jour- 
</'ney to Rome, he aſſured him, that 
e, when he obtained that which he 
e wept to demand there, he would 


e immdiately fend him ſufficient 
e Powers 


: 
* 
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oy" Pee tb 1 Gar which Fe ha Tk 
| PA a te truſt in him, b 
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«ha Me fee 7 t 1 he 


* Tim WO, AP 
or he had been : bel ado 
* * Court, for two Yea 78. | 
T Was A very. ſevere, Win: ml 
«the Biſhop, thought the rouble | 


| a ſmall, "fo. he” might accompliſh 


1 rain” "in good Time t to Rome, 
any Thing was done; and in an Au- 
&' Fence in the Conliſtory, Y,. he gave 
*'zh Account of that which: he, had 
„ obtained of the King of England, 


for the Good of the Church. The 


4 Propoſition was ju dad reaſonable, 
© and a Time was a 

« getting the King's Anſwer: So he | 
* Aifpatched a Courier to the King, 
„with a Charge to uſe ſuch Diligence | 
that he might return within the 
Time limited. 

e Day. that was ſet for the 
© Return of the Meſſenger, being come, 
and the Courier not come back, the 
We Imperialiſts preſſed in the Conſiſ- 


© tory, that the Pope, ſhould give Sen- 


© tence. The Biſliop © 
7 Hand, preſſed both the Pope, in 

« particular, and all the Cardinals, 
that they would continue the Time 
« only for fix Days, alledging, That 


gned him for 


on the other 8 


1] © but that, 


«ſome Accident might have happened 


eto the Courier; the Sea might not 
<. be paſſable, or "the Wind contrar 
25 8 fl at either in going or coming he 
« Cotrier might be 5 d: And ſince 
g ths King Hal. Fates for ſix Years, 
«they might well grant him a Delay 
« for fix 258. "He; made theſe Re- 
e mopſttances in full Conliſtory, te 
which many of Thoſe, ho ſaw a2 
'« cleareft;” and jud e the beſt of 
2 Things, condeſcended; but the We 
« er Number -Prevatled” over the eſs | * 
* Number” of thoſe” who, conſidered | 
well the Prejudice that was like to 
4 happen to. the Church, by it;, and 

4 went on with chat Precipitation, | 

hey did in one Confiſtory, 

<'thar, "Which could not be done in 
on 15 'Cotifiſtories, and ſo the. Sen- 
« rence, Was. fulmina ed. << 
„Two Days had not paſſed, whey | 
„the Courier came with the Power, 
and Dee larations, from the King, "of | 

England, of which the Biſhop, h 1007 
d'thew, This did much cone 
und thoſe who had, been for the |* 

ecipitating the Matter. They inet 
3 to ſee if FT: could redreſs 
* 106. 


oo 


R * 


| 


7 the Obedience of. 
« that” which he went upon: aft hel 


efore | 
6 go and. 


> have a Farthes Account 95 = 1M | 


0 


0 


* with the Biſhop. 


: 00 beuten with whit 15 
ity he was uled, and that they 
1 as. little Regard to him, as 1 
d been the meaneſt Perſon in 
Chriſte endom, did immediately with- 
draw himſelf, and his Kingdom ſrom 
the Church of 
2 Rome, and declared himſelf to be, 
under God, the Head of the Church 


25 ie 


ws +. 2% 


Ws Qion, . in the Letters. that Mr. 


Le Grand has publiſhed. On the 22d 


of February, Bie the French Am- 
baſſador, wrote, from Rome, à Letter 
full of good Hopes; and it ſeems the 
Biſhop of Paris wrote in the ſame 
Sen but his Letter of the 23d of 


March is very different from that: It 
was on the ſame Day 


* dinals preſent, when Sentence was- 
ok given, by which King Henry's Mar- 

riage with Queen Catharine was de- 
clared good and valid, and the Iſſue 
of it lawful. Upon bearing the News 
of this, he went and aſked the Pope 
about it, who told him it was true; 


A „ 


ce 


. A... 
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&& 
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that till after Eaſter; 
He, with the other French Ambaſſa- 
“ dors,. made no Anſwer, to the Pope, 
- only the Biſhop of Paris told him, 
he had no; other Buſineſs there, ſo 
* he mult return Home again. The 


cc 


SL 


"Son; 


"I 


8 


Promiſes. and Aſſurances he had gi- 
ven them to the .contrary, when 


T% 


they ſaw it was to no Purpoſe; and 


das the Oc 
« " Biſhop, intended to. peak more 


7 ly to the Pope, _ he ſhoul =o. 


his Lea ve of him, which would be 
15 within. 0h or four Days. He adds, 
0 that for ſome Reaſons, which he: 
[6 Vould. tell the French King, they 


„ were jn doubt, whether that whic 


7 Was. done,. was not conform to a . . 


. \Cret Intention of the King's, that 
0 Was not made known to — He 
« apprehended if he ſtay di longer 
by 7.5 it 1 wire the King of Eng- 
4 land Cauf e of Suſpic picion; for he had 
by his laſt Letters ts him given him 

Aflurances, upon, which, perhaps, 


e had diſmiſſed his: Parliament; 8 


7 which he would be much diſpleaſed 
He defires the 
IR 1 | is 1 


* 


that the Conſiſ- 
| tory was held, There were 22 Car- 


tho' ſome: would have 
© had it immediately, he had delayed 
the ordering 


did not put the Pope i in Mind of the 


jo, It was not eaſy to ſay ſuch Things 
Oecaſion re uired; but the | 


N — 


„„ ** 
"a 


Uh n wr) 


| * © King will give Advice of this, Wy * Cauſe,to be proceeded_.in, Ala ang 
WT 6 wil ence to King Henry: and | th Jullicez, bug the, Imperialifs an 

„ then all the World would ſe that | © their Party in the. Confiſtory, pfel. 

« the King had done all that was ol. | « { the 1 — 7 5 ſo, that they would 

. ble! for him to do, both to 8 | mit of no Dehy; but w whan. After 
«| his Friend, and to prevent the 5 « a Day the Courier came, the Ipe- 


ge eye, 


4 . » 
are * * 
1 * 
of FF 
I * 


omitted, that could "hav 
1 Imperialifts were running about 


2 got a Victory; 


the Pope 
* well as che had 


4 Pope 


it ſtrar 
. ons of the Cardj! 
© what they Wrote to hin” lt 


1 
ter that Pompoze Trevn 


« ' Miſchief that mi A: follow to t 
„ Church, and to all Row 
„ there was not any 


the Streets in great Boflies, crying, 


G6: Empire, and Spain, as if they had 


488 of 0 Cannon upon it. The 
6s Cavdina 8 Trevulce, Rodophe, and 
“ Priane, were not ok that Number; 


« gthers had not behaved thetſelves ſo 


e well as was expected. Raince, one 
of the Ambaffadors, ſaid, he would 

give himſelf to''thi Devil, if the 
Pope ſhould not find a Way to ſet 
4 4 right, that is now ſpoiled : He 


* preſſed the other 'Ambaſladors'to: 80 


ce again to the Pope for that End, 
e being a Maxim in the Canon Vide 
< that 'Matrimonial Cauſes are never 
«'{ finally judged, but that they may 
be reviewed: They were aſſuted that 
Was urprized in this as, 
en in the firſt Sens. 
© tetice' paſſed itt this Matter. The 
Had been all that Night ad: 
Aulag with his Doctors, TR to find | 
* a Remedy 
N abgut it; 88 ah 
« this, they wer 


: 


the Knowledge of 
reſolved to 80 to 
60 him, at ſee if any thihg was to be. 
* expected! In a Poltferfpr he tells. 
the King, that lue ought not to think 
if in their laſt Letters 
gave "other Hopes of the 'Opini-. 
als,” than a appeared, 
their Votes: ' They” took. 
oi what, 
«they faid, Which my, Heard, 
„bot from their Th 
they: could not know.” 


they 


no by 


r Pe from, 
Lyons, to the Biſhop of Aierre, it, 
pears,” that the Biſhop of Paris Beal 


ap 
tirol Lyons, in His Revdgd on the 


two Days'before: In it he: 9 "Yn 
the ſame Accbunt of the final Sentence; 


_ that e related: The Biſhop, 
ſaich to him, [6 

Fault, fot/ he was 75 a 1 75 5 
Wit chey had granted 4 | 
| the ug f E 17 57 ay 

9 e the Obedi ce q 
5 Dune Apoſtolic” 


Was not the Po pes 


See, "ant! left hi 


bels! att Hou 90 bios of If Mid. 7 
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, rijaliſts ee coop! 


ind had Biel and 


aud was in great Pain, | 


ſußpf wo) 1615 i Ui Brea 


{little Honour 


| yet it 18 much. to the 


18 He adds one Thins 
> Deli fa 


he 991 1m "of his 
« dmal, that he 925 the 
[00 1 e th that don reproached. 
bet 4 th fo, 4 e 
„ avowed, that he e vaut ta 
FO Ag gr 
4 the King of France, and his 1 
rt 'ceſſors, had. never done jap Thing hut £ 
« gpod't; to tlie  Apoſto ick See. TOR 
AND. gow, our Hiſtorian 065, ho 
525 Aid together all the P Proceedings. in 
the. Matters relating tg the, King's Di- 
vorce, and his Breach” with Uh: Court 
of Rome. In Opening all which he 
had a great deal of Light giyen him, 
by the Papers that Mr. Le Grand _ 
t | iſhed, S117 by the. Book that he 
him; for which, whatever other; 2 
ferences might be Ee: them, he, 
in this \Place, publi 0 kly returns. him 
his hearty Thanks. There appears. to 
have been a ſignal rain of Providence 
in, the Whole 2 * of this Matter, 
chat thus ended. in 4 total Rupture. 
the km of. Rome 8 3 05 
e Emperor engaged itſelf at 
by but he hen the "Pope and the 
King, of Fr range were. fo entirely united, 
15 they kn e¹ they, were, it 908 they. 
were, 855 an Ini eis 15 9D, 
to. carry. their 19 55 0 on ſo 5 Af, a 
e wh ay. the ng of 
nal 72 lament, inclined 
ch with Rome. It 
Was but, tog viſible that the King would 
have den all 3 9 if the Pope. would: 
ved lone, him, but. common Juſtice : 
But when the Matter er brought, ſo 
near 4 total Unjon,, an FUG. HBreacli 


| 
4 


-.||followed, in the Very Time, in g 


it "was thought all was made zug; hoſe 
|who favoured the Reforwatign 9 
their Hopes, as It ſeemed, laſh 
'of- 4 ſudden all | was revived again... Ibis 
Was an t e and how: 
Seher, this. full Diſcovery. 
of all the. 195 | made in it, does. to 
the” "Memory © ing Henry, gg "1 
whined his ocliparions, to a. great; deal. 
83 ch Ys, to;. the. he Gln . 
Glory 1. ob's 
Providence, . that; made . The” Perſons. 
moſt Fopcerngd, to; prevent. and. Bio. 
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Ae dhe Rick, to be ths very Per- 


ſons that brought i it on and i in a Man- 
ner forced it. 
THE Sentence wan given at * 


* the 23d of March, on the ſame 


Day in which the A& of the Succeſſion 
to cr Crown of England did paſs here 
in England; and any the Parlia- 
ment was ended before it was poſſible 
to Have had the News from: Rode; of 
what pass d in the Conſiſtory on the 
23d of March; for it was prorogued | * 
on the zoth of March: S0, that if | 
King Henry's Word had been taken by 
the Pope and the 'Confiſtory, he ſeems 
to have put it out of his Power to have 
made it good, ſince it is ſcarce poſſible 

to think, that a Parliament that had 
Done ſo far in the Breach with Rome, 


could have been prevailed on to vndo 


all that they ng been Aan for four 
Fear to 

 NorTHING da paſſed | in Comro 
cation before the 31ſt of March, and 
then the Actuary exhibited the Anſwer 


of the Lower Houſe to this Queſtion, 


Whether the Biſhop of Rome has any 
greater Juriſdiction given him by Gop 
in the Holy Scriptures, within the 
Kingdom of England, than any other 
Foreign Biſhop? There were 32 for the 
ive, ur for the Affirmative, and 
one doubted. It was a thin Houſe; 
and no Doubt many abſented them- 
ſelves on Deſign; but it does not ap- 


convenient Speed, according to the ſin- 
cere Truth, dated from Greenwich the 
18th Day of May. The Anſwer is 
directed to all the Sons of their Mother 
Church, and is made in the Name of 
the Biſhop of Lincoln, their Chancel- 
lor, and the whole Convocation of all 
Doctors, Maſters, Regents and Non-Re- 
gents. It ſets forth, That whereas 
< the King had received the Complaints 
and Petitions of his Parliament, 

againſt fome intolerable Foreign Ex- 
actions; and ſome Controverſies be- 
ing rails -concerning the Power and 
% Authority of the Biſhop of Rome; 
the King, that he might ſatisfy his 
People, but not break in upon any 
thing declared in the Scriptures, 
i (which be will be always moſt rea- 

* dy: to defend wich his Blood) had 
* fent this Queſtion to them, (ſetting 
it down in the Forms in which it 
„was propoſed to the Convocation. ) 
* They, upon this, to make all the 
* Returns of Duty and Obedience to 
the King, had brought together the 
„ whole Faculty of Divinity; and fot 
many Days, they had ſearched the 
* Scriptures, and the ' moſt approved 
<: Commentators; and had collated 


„them diligently, and had held pub- 
lick Diſputations on the Matter; and 
at laſt they had all unanimouf} 


* agreed; that the Biſhop of Rome has g 


no greater Juriſdiction given” him 


pear how this paſt; in the Upper Houſe; « by Gop, in the Holy Scriptures, in 


or whether'it was at all Jebitod there; 
for the Prelates who voted, had by their 
Votes in the Houſe of Lords, given 
their Opinions already in the Point. 
The Coptociciow at Vork had the ſame 
Poſition; no more made a Queſtion, put | 
to them on the 5th. of May: There 
the Archbiſhop's Preſidents were de- 
puted by him to confirm and” fortify | 
this. After they had examined it care- 
fully, they did all unanimouſly, with- | 
out aicontrary Vote; agree to it; upon 
which an laſtrument was made by 
the Archbiſhop; and ſent to the King. 
THA King ſent the ſame Queſtion | 
to the Univerſity: of Oxford, and had 
their Anſwer. Phat Part of the King's 
Letter that relates to this Matter; and 


the Univerſity's Anſwer, was ſent Bi. 


no Burnet, taken from the Archives 
there, by the Learned Mr. Bingham, 
The King required them to examine 
the Queſtion ſent by him to them, 


concerning the Power and Primacy of 


the Bihop of Rome, and return their 
Anſioer Wader the Common Seal; al 
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* this Kingdom! of England, than any 
other Foreign Biſhop. © This Deter- 
„ mination, made according to the Sta- 
tutes of their Univerſity, they affirm 
and teſtify as true, certain, and 
agreeing to the Holy Scriptures; 
„ Dated the 27th of June, 1534. 
Here was a long Deliberation, it laſted 
above five Weeks after the King ett 
ter, and was a very full and clear De- | 
termination of the Point. 
TRx was likewiſe an Order TY 
liſh's; but how ſoon it does not appear: 
Strype ſays, in June, 1534; it Was be⸗ 
fore Queen Anne's Mages Fall, di- 
Ling, the bidding Prayers For the 
as the only and' Supreme HE 
_ this Catholick Church of England, 
then for Qeen Anne, and then for the 
Lady Elizabeth, Daughter to them 
both, our Princeſs, and no further in 
the Preſence of the King and Queen; 
but in all other Places they were to 
pray*for all Archbiſhops and” Biſhops, 
for the Whole Cletgy, and ſoch 
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ties of the Church, 


veigh againſt, or to 


they were to do it to the King, 


but thoſe were then well pacitied ; they 


were to preach the Words of Chriſt, 
and got mix with them Mens Inſtitu- 
tions, or to make Go D's. Laws = 


Mens Laws of equal Authority, or to 


teach that any Man had Power to diſ⸗- 
penſe with Gop's Law. It ſeems there 
was a Sentence of Excommunication, 


with Relation to the Laws and Liber- 
publiſhed once a 
Year, againſt all fuck. as broke them; 


this was to be no more publiſhed. The 


. for the King and Queen by 
ame were to be d in all High 
Maſſes; they were likewiſe to juſtify | 
to the People the King s laſt Marriage, 
and to K how ill the King had 


been uſed by the Pope, in all that Mat- 
ter, with the Proofs of the Unlawful- 


neſs of his former Marriage; and a long 
Deduction was made of the Proceſs at 


Rome, and of all the Artifices uſed by 
the Fope, to get the King to ſubject 
himſelf to him, which need not be re- 


whole Cauſe, and the Order of the 
Proceſs formerly ſet forth; all that is 


particular in it, is, that the King -af- 
firms, that a decretal Bull was ſent 


over, decreeing, that if the former 
Marriage was proved, and if it did ap- 


pear, that as Preſumptions can prove it, 


that it was conſummated, that Mar- 


7 7 was to be held unlawful and null. 


his nn, rags it was ſeen: *. the, 


SF 4 £ 


Ds 2 10 Pope gave out a Sentence in. 
the Manner of an Excommunication, 
and Interdiction of him and his Realm; 
of which. Complaint being made, as be- 
ing FOnmrary to all Das and une 


l 


Every Preacher 


{ Ile RETOHNMATIoN of the 


his Devotion; ; then for all the Nobili- 
ty, and ſuch as the Preacher ſhould 
name; then for the Souls of them that 
were dead, and ſuch of them as the 
Preacher ſhall name. | 
was ordered to preach once, in the 
greateſt Audience, againſt the uſurped 
Authority of the Biſhop of Rome; and 
he was left after that to his Liberty: 
No Preachers were in the Pulpit to in- 
deprave one ano- 
ther; if they had Occaſion to com- 
Phi. 
or the Biſhop of the Dioceſe. They 
* not to preach for or againſt Pur- 
2 the Honouring of Saints, that 
Faith only juſtifieth, to go on Pilgri- 
mages, or to ſupport Miracles: Theſe 
Things had occaſioned great Diſſentions, 


Fault was laid on a new Officer lately 
come to the Court, who ought to have 
been puniſhed for it, and the Proceſs 
was to ceaſe; but tho* this was pro- 
miſed to the! King's Agents, yet ir 
went on, and was ſet. up in Flanders. 
Perhaps the Words in the Biſhop of 
Paris's laſt Letter, that the Pope was 
ſurprized in the laſt Sentence, as he 
had been in the firſt, are to be explain- 
ed and applied to this. He alſo men- 
tions the Declarations that the Pope 
had made to the French King and his 


Council, of what he would gladly do 
for the King 
his Cauſe, and that he durſt not do it 
at Rome, for Fear of the Emperor, but 


allowing the Jaſtnds off 


that he would come and do it at Mar- 
ſeilles, and there he promiſed to that 
King to give Judgment for the King; 
ſo he would ſend a Proxy, which he 
knew before, that he would, not do. 5 
nor was he bound to do it. 
Tus the King took Care to ds 


| his Cauſe to be fully tet forth to all 


his own Subjects: His next Care was 
to have 1t rightly underſtood by all the 
Princes of Europe. Biſhop Burnet ſays 
he found the Original Inſtructious that 
he gave to Paget, then one of the 
Clerks of the Signet, whom he ſent to 
the King of Poland, and the Dukes of 
Pomerania and Pruflia, and to the Ci- 
ties of Dantzick, Stetin, and Koningſ- 


burg; and it is to be ſuppoſed, Ne 
others were ſent to other Princes and 
8 with the like e rer g, by 
© eſe : 2 2 


wo 3 old F viendihip: was defir'd 


to be renewed, the rather | becauſe 
the King ſaw they were ſetting them- 
ſelves to find out the Truth of Gop's 
„ Word, and the Juſtice of his Laws; 

lated; It contains the Subſtance of the 


and the Extirpation of ſuch corru ot 


cc Errors and Abuſes, by which the 
World has been kept Slaves under 
the Yoke of the | Biſhop of Rome, 
* more than the Jews 0 under the 


« Ceremonies of Moſes's Law. The 


King orders Paget to let them under- 
+ ſtand/ his great Deſire, to 
not only à Frie e wit them, 
but the common G 

| * ſtendom: He orders him to give 
2 + thein an Account of the whole Pro- 


romote, 


of all Chri- 


greſs of his Cauſe of Matrimony, 


5 9 the intolerable Injuries done 
„ him by the Biſhop of Rome, and 
the State in which that Matter 
'&. then ſtood. 
them the juſtice of the King's Cauſe, 
the « TY to open 35 3 in which. it 


He was firſt to ſhew 


had 


Caps nen, of E 


* had been. carried in) Here, All the, | 

; Arguments againſt his Marriage are | 
ted,» to make it appear.to. init con 

tray, th to the 5 15 Gop, o 
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In, his the 3 


bur that ot 


Sa of the .Archbi- | © 


nſcience, |. | 


ad 6 
bed 5 by: 


irginity, Nor 


ae 4 do the Pope's| 


oY {et;forth,, he || * 


101 AN ur 


ul, non 10 pech nende. He 
Letter to the King with, his 
and, ip which; he apptoved 
e, King z Cnuſe, and promiſed 
King, on. the: Word of the 
Fae: that thy: would not avocate; the 
bits = ye it in its due Courſe; 
5 "yet afiermar 85 e his Con- 
4 icience, and Knowledge, he decteet 
ſeveral Citations againſt: the, King to 
-; appear at Rome, to the Sobyerfioh of 
« the R I Dignity ; or to ſend a 
Froh, which cannot. be Juſtify'd by 
RY Colour of {Reaſon He cites the 
Councils of Nice, 1 Africa, and Mi- 
levi,, {againſt | Appeals to temote 
i Places. it was not reaſonable to 
| Lend Origigal Inſtruments: and other 
Documents te a diſtant; Place; nor 
1 Matter of Conſcience, Could. 2 
lan give ſuch a Power to a Proxy, 
OS by which he was bound to ſtand to 
79 1 * which he. mould agree to: It . 
.* was. fit that all Princes thor ſhould:\cotr- 


rote 
0 Tt 
0 85 
mo 


4 


14 
Vi 


tio! = | © Ader what zn Attempt this made up- 


oy . Vignity, for the Pope to 
ad that he could oblig e rd td 
jt ndon their Fee and come 
5 a Appeat befpre him, by which he 
might depofßs Kings, or rule them ac- 
2 cording.ro-ib-own,Pleſurer So that 
all this was got only unjuſt, but null 
07 of. itſelf. Dt, Karn:- being then at 
Lei Röme, as the King „ Sabjet,/ he of- 
Aal kered, a Elea Excuſato any 7 12 et this 
of Was» not regarded by; ean of 
1 Ahe Rota, vholin that batted: as he 
[rh Was directed ectedi by the Pape, pretend- 
10g hie had no howers from the King, 
4 rh by Law was ngt neceſſary for 
en Exculator. „ Kaxn 99 to 
19} Ache Fope: Te this! Capiſucchi gave 
a0 ambiguous Anſwer, Promiſing tb 
give a more::detertainate goge after- 
eee ee he never did; but 
. A; 
5 Was bropglit into the Cunfiſtory, and 
i 
1%, there it wag;judged that Karn could 
Inet be heatds unleſs head a Proxy, 
+5; from; the, King: Anda when Karn 
J objeded- thab ſuch Frocerding wðũas 
ee inſt Las the f aalen Lata 
oh might qud n dere fing 
Ee bis bovie Gonkciencez and ſofthe7 
baotelolved ta. tprodedg at Wie ein 
„Ole. At athat! Tinke Itheb Eing's 
+ AfMabalſaders WsrRbmenſhewed? t 
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4 


ing the Pope's Proceeding as un 
Ms null'; 4 Words h gol 

nion being inſerted in the 7 
tions: Let the Pope ſtill weilt on, 
and ſent out ſtanderous Breves againſt 
the King, and deſigned to excommu- 
« nicate him. To prevent that, the 
King did order a Provocation and 
„n Appeal to be made from the 
„ Pope to a General Council, and 
cauſed it to be intimated to the Pope, 


but he would not admit it, and pre- 


tended that by a Bull of Pope Pius's, 
that was condemned; and that he 
was ſuperior to all General Councils. 
He rejected it 4 faying, | 
- they were Hereticks and Traitors to 
his Perſon, who would appeal from 
him to any General Council, 10 ap- 
peared evidently, that the Pope, for 
the Defence of His own Glory and 


Ambition, regarded not what In ju- 


ry he did to Thriſtian Princes: So 
they were all obliged now to be on 


their Guard, againſt ſuch Invaſions 


of their Authority. For theſe Rea- 
< ſons the King was reſolved to reduce 
„the Exorbitant Power which the 
Pope had aſſumed, within due Li- 
mits; ſo that in his Dotniniotis he 
<4; ſhall? exerciſe no other Juriſdiction 
TR than what is granted to him oF ex- 
preſs Words of Seripture. Paget 
was to open all ele Things to 
+) thoſe Princes and States, 200 ling 
that they:avould adhere to the King 


16 in this Matter, till it ſfould come to 


be treated/of in a General Council: 

And in the mean Tine to give him 
their! beſt? Aſſiſtance! and Advice, 

«} eſpecially in ſome Articles, of Which 
+ [x Schedule was to be given bim, 
Lsbgned with/the' King's Hand, which 
he was'tb communicate to them as 
ene ſhould find it convenient. They 
related to ſome Abuſes and Cuſtoriis 


which ſeemed neceſſary to be reform- 


ed z and if-they weuld propoſe any 
e eber Pager was to receive their 
tchſind, andi to aſſure them, -thit "the: 
E King, as he deſired i cheir Aſſiſtance 


in 12% Cauſts und Quarrels, ſo lie 


would Mindy admit ef _wharſdever 
:4i they ſhogl@'propoſezÞabd/woulden- 
ein dedvbur to ektirpate all Abuſes 


_ ($%;:90ainft Goy's Wort and Laws, and 


al do all that lay in him, for te 
<#*; REformationthdrebf, for che Main- 
U tainance of iGon's Word, the Faith 

A of Chriſts and the Welfare of Chrif-| 
begründen e al torn engiiftio ons. .* 
.icBowbatats: the- Kingidid webt 
on the Mind of thoſe Princes might 


The RxrORU ATtoN' of the 


be, Hor how fat they were devoted t to 
the Pope, Paget was to try to find our 
their Inclinations, before lie ſhould de- 
liver the King's Letters to them; and 
ſo to proceed according to his Diſcre- 
tion, tö deliver, or not to deliver his 
Letters, or to ſhew his Inſtructions to 
them. What followed upon this, and 
how it was executed, does not appear. 
IAE judicious and diligent Secken- 
dorf, in bis Tliſtor bf Lutheraniſin, 
gives an Account of 4 Negotiation of 
Paget's, two Tears before this. Cran- 
mer, who was then the King's Ambaſ⸗ 
fador- at the Emperor's Court, met 
with John Frederick, EleQor of Saxony, 
at Noremberg, who had ſecretly left 
the Diet of Ratisbon ; and there he de- 
livered Letters from the King, both 
to: the Elector, to the Duke of Lu- 
nemberg, and ro the Prince of Anhalt; 
which bnteine only a general Offer 
of Friendſhip. | 'Cranmer came the next 
Day to the Elector, who had two of 
his - Miniſters about him; and asked 
him many Queſtions concerning their 
Agreement wirh the State of Religion, 
the Turkiſh War, and the Church- 
Lands, which (45 they heard) they 
had ſelzed on. 0 He faid great Things 
of the King, and of the 41d he had of- 
fered the Emperor, againſt the Turks, 
in Conjunction with the French King. 
He asked where Paget was? whom the 
King had ſent to the EleQor. Cetera 
Anſwers were made to all his Queſ⸗ 
tions; and for Paget, he had been with 
the Elector the former Lear. This 
paſſed on to the 15th of July, 1532. 
Four Days after this, he Net private- 
ly te Spalatin, olle of the Elector's Se- 
cretaries, and aſſured him, that both 
the King, andthe French Kiig,, would 
afliſt "the EleQor and his Allies, In the 
Matter of Religion. In Auguſt after 
that, Paget came to the Ele tor, Tho 
propoſed: many Things to Him Con- 
'cerniing Reli ion; but The! Prinpes hag 
then*e6the tb an A. greement iti the 


"Emperor, ſo they) cage er thts 
Trete at 7 ime; 887 8 
4 Writing 15 5 er his 


Uderick: did, 
the Ga of th ug 


-owh Hand, 22 
which! Was aftetwitts p propel in 


Nate to the le 1 
"ALE theſe Negstiations“ 1 5 
105 
well, in 
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2 ad. 


wm for thi Hans Towns Oni ene lar. 
det Ein, Jiwiche King's 


ba Court, to examine them, whether 
they can prove, that the Pope is 
* above the General Council, or the 
„Council above him? And whether 
* by the Law of Go p, he has any 
Authority in England > Next, they 
are to be charged to preach” this to 
„the People, and to ſhew that the 
** Pope's Authority was an Uſurpation, 


A 


qQ 


* 


A” 


grown up by the Suſterance | of 


C 


* 


Princes. This ought to be preach- 
ed continually at Paul's Croſs; and 
the Biſhop of London was to ſuffer 
* none'to preach there, but thoſe who 
< will ſet this forth, The ſame Or- 


aA 


CLAY 


der was to be given to all other Bi- 


** ſhops, and to the Ru lers of the Four 


Orders of Friars, particularly to the 


« Friar Obſervants, and to alf Abbots 
“and Priors; The King's Appeal was 
alſo to be ſet up on every Church 
Door in England, that ſo none might 
7 pretend Ignoratice ;' as alſo the Act 
“ againſt' Appeals to Rome. It was 
< alſo propoſed, that Copies of the 
* King's s Appeal might be {ent to other 


* Realms, particularly to Flanders. A 


„Letter was alſo propoſed, complain- 
ing of all the Injuries done' the King 


by the Pope, to be written to him |< 


* 1 all the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral. The King writes on the Margin, 

15 Not * yet done, nor can it well be 
** done before the Parliameflt. To 
* ſend Spies in Scotland to ſee what 
„Preachers where there: On the Mar- 
gin khe King ' orders,” Letters to be 
„ written to tlie Lord Dacres, the 
.< Duke of: Norfolk and Sir Thomas 
Clifford. To ſend to the Kings of 
5 poland and Hungary, the ' Dukes of 
Saxony and Bavaria, the Landgrave 
of Heſſe,” and thethiee Eccleſiaſtical 
* Fleddrs. On the" Margin wle King 
writes, In the King's Arbitrament. 
on This it"! ſeetiis; Babe the Oecaſtoh of 

© ſending Paget. The like propoſed | 


Hand, ono 
„this of this King? To retten beſiche 
de Merechintl Advbntuferb, \chieflif hoſe; [4 


2662 oF Brablfit0/On®"the ; Mat 1 his | 


* ig already done. Then it FIR ro- 

* poſed, ter "4s be give for 
6 eſtablimi eſs Do er 8 
r Hoofe,2an N Mary's uff for 


Kom! Eau y Prineefs's baſe: This Was 


Mt Blizabeth's. To this, or the Mürgin, 
<< ik is Wrärten pyicne King, The Or- 
«gr iSkuken. 80 itt o Tr" 53 

IN June, ic ene! Tür 1 335. lter 


the Farliament had ſettled every e 
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demanded of them, the King publiſhed 
a Circular Letter, in which, After 
* he had ſet forth, that both Cler⸗ 
* gy and Temporality had aboliſhed 
the Biſhop of Rome's Uſurparions, 

„ and had united to the Crown the 
Dignity of Supreme Head in Earth 
* of the Church of England, which 
„was alſo approved in Convocation, 

and confirmed by their Oaths and 

5 Subſcription 5 He adds, that con- 
00 {idering What Quiet would follow 
* in the Nation, if the Biſhops and 
„ Clergy would fincerely; and with 
out Hiſſimulation, publiſh the many 
and great Abuſes of the Pope's Uſur- 
| © pation: He had ſent Letters to all 


0 


ay 


e their own Perſons, but by their 
« Chaplains, to preach | the true and 
«\{incere Word of God to the People, 
* and to give Warning to all Eccleſiaſ- 
ce tical Perſons to do the ſame; and to 
« cauſe the Pope's Name to be razed 


— 


vice: He had alſo required the Juſ- 
tices of Peace to examine whether 
the Biſhop sand Clergy did this ſin- 
© cerely; oh whether they did it cold- 
'Iy, or feignedly, or pr any Addi- 
tion or Gloſs tovit: Upon all this 
«the King requites them, àt their Af 
4 ſizes and Seſſions, to make diligent 
« Search, whether the Biſhops and 
4 Glergy do their Duty ſincerely. Like- 
«wiſe at their Meetings they were to 
ſet the fame forth to the People; and 
ee alſo declare the Treaſons committed 
by the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir 
0 Thomas More, Who by divers le- 
eter Practices, intended to breed a- 
Among the People moſt miſchievous 
„ Opimiohs; for which they, with 
„ forme others, had ſuffered as they 
© Jeſerved,”" He requires them, if the y 
ie fund any Fault, or Diflimula 
inan Perf6.] that they ſhould 105 
i medjarely ſt bify it to e King and 
toi Coutts Ag! that which was of 
's the! \pheateſt' Moment to the Quiet of 
the Kingdom chteatening ſuch Pu- 
er Hithment of thoſe who were negli⸗ 
Fogzent tin this; - as Would make em 
Examples 0 all others; and 


„charges them upon their Allegiance 


s obey all this unctually. 
Bor it ſeems this had not the Ef 


feck that was expected, therefore in 


April, after this, 'a new Letter, or 
Protla tation, was writ to ſome of | tlie 
Nobility, ſetting forth, that he had 
heard hat ſomé, - both Nezu ere ald 
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0 Biſhops, charging them, not only in 


out of all the Books of Divine Ser- 
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Seculars, did ſecretly extol the Autho- 
rity of the Biſhop of Rome, praying 
for him in the Pulpit, and making him 
a Gop, preferring his Power and 3 
to Gop's moſt Holy Laws; the King 
therefore, out of fs Deſire to main- 
n Unity and Quiet among his Peo- 
pie „and to bring them to the Know- 

dge of the Truth, and to be no more 
blindes with Superſtition and falſe Doc- 


 trine, required them that whereſoever | * 


they found any Perſon. ſpreading ſuch 


' pernicious Doctrines to the don 


of the Biſhop, of Rome, to cauſe them 


to be ap raed and put in Ne 
Wing r Bail or Mainprize. | 


AMONG the Biſhops - all were not 
| equally - honeſt, : nor . zealous. ' Lee, 
Archbiſhop of Vork, and Gardiner, 
were thoſe in whom the Old Legven | 
had the deepeſt Root; ſo the King be- 
ing informed that Lee, tho he had gi. 
ven in his Profeſſion, Aubſcribed. and 


| ſealed by him, yet did not his Duty in 


his Dioceſe and Province, neither in 
teaching himſelf, nor cauſing others to 


teach the People, conform to what was 


ſettled both in Canvocation and Parlia- | 
ment, ſent him Orders both to preaeh 


5 theſe Things, and to order 12 other 
Eocleſiaſtical Perſons in pin, rovince 


to do the ſame. Upon this he wrote 


a long Vindication o l himſels in Jane, 
1535. mM 2 
Hz ſets FORE in it <6 Complaints 

that the King dignify'd. had 50 


made of him, with the Orders that 


N 
My 


cc 


<.then ſets out his own Condudt.,, He 
* acknowledges. he had received, at the 
End of the laſt Ae a Book 


ſent from the Archbiſhop of. ate. 


;f bury,, AS a Book of Oxders for-Preach-||i* 
ns; upon his receiving it, he Went 


40 


© he ſet h. the Cauſe of the. King's 
Marriage, and che rejecting the Bd 


5 Tee 
4 Authority very ful 175 and that e 
4 19 might he. dope, the more pony. 


. 1 he. a FREY) it to. be pi liſhed at 
«© York; t 81 Sunday before that he 


1 would, e there, e fo took Care to | 


have a ful N J. | 6 ahem thore | * 
C. Wy 3 His 


« and therefore I cannot come: Aud he 


Fifo, declared the King's: Matter, that! 
5 Fry ſeemed ſati fs alt is tue he 


did; not tough the Tit! le of. the King 


2525 Supreme Head, for chere uns no 
. Order/given 4s: to (that, | for It ee 
Big r wr. ry named 


. 2 x 


he had received; from the King, and In 


Lon Su 1 Dat 20+ Fork, and there 


nen of the 
* * in the Prayer. It is true he did not 


Zuſe to bid Prayers, for the greater 
& Haſte to utter his Matter. But up- 
Jon the Receipt of that Book, he 


cc 


| commanded his Officers to make out 


a great Number of them, to be ſent 
to A Preacher in his Dioceſe: 
RP My all that he ever heard, every 
- done of his Curates followed that 
e Book, and has done their Duty in 
© every Particular enjoined in it: He 
cc took; Care that all who -preached in 
e their. Churches ſhould follow the 
Rules preſcribed, in it. He alſo ſent 
« a Book to every Houſe: of Friars : 
* And, for the Religious, when any 
« ſuch Perſon came to him, namin 
e particularly the Carthuſians, and the 
“ Obſervante, for . Counſel, . he told 
„ them what he had done himſelf, and 
« adviſed them to do the ſame. On 
7! Good-Friday. laſt, - he had ordered 
#; the Collect 1 5 the Pope to be left 
out, and alſo the mentloning him in 
6 « other Parts of the Service: He de- 
< fired. the King would examine theſe 
* Things, and he would find he was 
“ not ſo, much in Fault as he imputed 
<« it to him. He had been hitherto 
„ open and plain, and had never de- 
+ ceived the King. He had alſo ſent 
Letters to the Biſhops of Dureſme 
and, Carliſſe, purſuant to: the Letters 


* 


„that he had from the King; and 


had charged his e to. ſee 
that all Obedience might be given 
< to the King's Orders. Ie had, ſince 
< he received the King's laſt Letters, 
< on the Sunday following, declared 
« do the People every thing ' compriſed 
% in them. He refers himfelf to Mag- 
% nus and Law on, two of the King's 
- Chaplains, who; heard. him, to Sake 
Report of what, they thought of it. 
: Whatever he promiſed to her King 
4 he; would falhilit; and the had done 
bo | EYETY things she King commanded, 
und onld it do it, 1 Cop was 
« not. offended by it. ke beſought 
Atte, King. not to. believe any Com- 
of Plants, of him till he had heard his 
\ Anſwer. { Saane thought it was a 


— 2 


01 igh "Sacrifice, - .W when they could 


101 ing Tk 4. par Frieſtias he. was, 
under the Kang” s, Hiſpleaſure; but 
1 he.truſted G0 would cogtinue in 
« him a .gracipps*-Mind. 10, this Prieſts 
'« an} Chaplains, and that. he dull 


ehr rhein Ruswiee be ſtudied 10 
ptovoke him againſf: theme, abstter 


Minds forthe furyre.; nu] 41 


alt 41292 bal 721 B80 SI ad 
- THE 


the Sufferings 
There are heavy Things laid to tlleir 
Charge; but except Fiſher's being 
much concerned in the Bulinefs of the 
Nun of Kent, 


Cb Ren- 0 ENGLAND. 


Tür Biſhop ſays h& has no Pafticu- 


ns to add to the Relation he gave of 
of Fiſher and More. 


o 


which was, without! 


Doubt, managed with à Deſien bu taiſe 


a Rebellion in the Nation, therai3$no | 
ather Thing laid to- his: Chargen h⁰V 
= does not appear): that- Manes. ge | 


Credit or Countenance tonthar 
ae 50 yet that his been often affiyn- 
ed. Im our (own! Days, wen Things 
have happened both tagłther, #hb!; the | 


one did nat by any Sôpt bof Proof: ap: 


pear too be connected with the dener, 
pet they have been repreſented 23 done 


in Concert 7401 the; GontpiracylbE.the 


| in It. 36 EM * 


Nun, and thole Wo managed that Im- 
poſture, Was- given out both at; Home 
and Abroad;: as hauing its Riſe. from 


Fiſher; ho indeed knew of it, anck 


feeniedto)give Credit to) it;: and from 
More, norsk he had 1 o Share at ul 
„bus UStmnid yd itod 


THe Kine: of F ITY was not ſatiſ. 


fy! d with. this Way of Proceeding: He 


thought it too violent, and that it did 
put Things pa 
conciliatian. Ho had anſwered! for the 


ſt all Poſlibility ob a Re- 


King to the Pope at Marſeilles, and:he 
was in ſuchg a Concern for hub, that 


the wrong Legs he made; reflected on 


himſelf; Hie told the King's Ammballa 
dor, that he adviſed- the Baniſlüng of | 1 
all ſuch Offenders, rather than the Put- 
ting themito Death. That King con- 
fetled there had been extreme Execu- 
tions and Gruelty lately exerciſed in 
his own Kingdom; hut he was now 


: putting a: Stop to it, and reſolved to 


call Home all thoſe that! had fled out 
of the Kingdbm. He had ſeen a Rela- 


tion of Mares! Sufferings, by which it | 


appeared; chat -be;zexhorted' his Daughter 


ch A n to be the more 


"TH Aribaila@ets wrote 
nil don Alter Morc's Deaths The 


3 on the E N of "Awrbþ RF} an 


Ls ſured; 


F | w 0 
9185 Be 17 55 Ea _ 


<'fiwered- for the King ind had jo! 5 
Cath: luis Caliſe, head done 


„ juſt and ſuitable to their Ert end 


4 The Conſpiracies of Fiſher and 


8 


abr 
to ſpw/Sefditiong and to raife Wars, 

« both within andi without! the, King. 
0 1 manifeſtly proved to their | 
ACC 3 as Key! ul, not un 


Or . * 10 
Ec 


his + the | © 


| 


| by 1 them in 


ce pot deny it.“ The Reggtiob he had 
een concerning More's Talk with 
h Daughter at his Death, was a 
*<; forged. Story: The King took. it in 
lll Part that King Francis qhould ſo 
E Alightly give Ear and Credit sto ſuch 
20 0 Kale This ungrateful Beha“ 

e 'yiour ſhewed, that the King uf France 


0 King deſerved ad might expect 

from him. Then follows a Vindica 
+5408 af the Laws lately» made; which 
<-lnderd-were only old Lawaxevived:” 
The Badithing!:,of Traitors was m0 


75 Ways convenient; that was to ſend 
Places where thay might 


{© more ſolely and convenienthoexecute 
their Conſpiracies. pom all which 
8 b Ambaſlador was ordered to ex? 
9 po ate plainly): hut diſereet ly, both 

„Vith the King and witho the great 
$; « Maſter : There appears a0 Strain of 


0 Coldneſs in the whole Intercourſe 


between the two Courts of France 
tand England, even from tte Inters 


© © VRW-at Marſeilles. to this Time. 


Pons Clement was now! dead, with 
whomhe. King! of France Was more 
cloſel Ae z and he found tlie King's 
Friendſhip was yet ſo heceſſury to him, 
thathg reſolved, to remove» all Jealou- 
ſtes 3 to give the King à full Af: 
ſuraboe. of his Firnineſs to him, he ſent 
him a ſolemn Engagement to adhere to 
ch > There) is;ho-Date ſet t64it, but 

t. was) during/Queen.Anne's:ILife, and 
— 3 Pope Clement's Death, ſo proba- 
5 it was ſent,over vr 4. :this Time. 

Ir begins thus: 5 That both Friend- 
< ſhip;/and. Piety did require that he 
* ſhould! employ his whole Strength 
* and Auchority.to- maintain the Juf- 


* rice. of his deareſt Friend. The 


Eing of England; Defender of the 
, Faith, Lord of Ireland, and, under 


„Eo, Supreme Head of the Church 
to all Duty and Reſpe& to the King 58 


e made the ede againſt 
t 


of England, had by a Diſpenſation, 


« „ granted by Pope Julius, contracted a 


I rar in Fact with Catharine of 


pain, Relick of the Kihg's elder 
& Brother Arthur, and Had one Daugb- 
* ter gyet Ling, of that! Marriage; 
Kingupon great and weighty 


94 that 


Fee Regens, well:know n to King Francis, 


een, of whom 


. Which 


had not that lt rity of Heart, that 


E & had withdrawn himſelf from: that 
Marriage z and had lawfullyn and 
s rightfully; married Anne, now bis 
he hach luer the 
„ Brincels. Elisabeth: Andſſa Debate 
| « ach alen concerning the Diſpenſa- 
<;rign, and thetfirit Marriage, cand:bhe = 
| Aer the ene itz in 


429 


/ 


430 * The F RR FOR 6 A 10 N. of: the 


4 Which Ka Frandis by many Argu- cdi judge and uffirin that che Mar- 
6 ments did perceive, that the Pope“ riage with Queen Anne; And the If 
<<, himſelf had not à due Regard to- fue come, or to come from it was 
12 Equ ity; and that what by the Iniqui- | ** awful and valid; and. that the juſt 
< ty of the Times, What by ill Prac- “ Right of ſucceeding to the Crown, 
+ tices [againſt all Law and Right, ma- &; wWas veſted: in the lſſue of that Mar- 
4 oy: Things were done. The King &, rages And thatall Judgments and 
<. therefore conſulted the Men of the be either byl theiglate Pope 
„ greateſt Integrity in His Kingdom, Clement, or aby any other! Judge, 
R ** and the moſt Learned both in Divi- that male malle und publiſlied, 

| <-nity-ahd in the Laws of the Church, 1 5 thatemight herrafter he made or Ara 
% whom he charged to make a Repdrt |, - liſhed, were and are null, void, un- 
A * to him according to their > Confci- |, juſt and unlawful: And he promiſed 
M_—_—_ — ences, A8 in the di ght of 686 #; Ha- 22 on the Word, and Faith of a King, 
„ ving firſt Loher amenge' {them- | 5 * ardimnder the orfeiture of all his 
ſelves fully upon the whole Matter: | ©; Goods, andsef all the Goods of his 
He does therefore, upon all their 60 Sub; eds, in the Form of à Contract 
« unanimous Opinions, cleart Preite, 4 of irate both for himſelf and 
that the Diſpenſat ion granted vthe | his Fleirs Succefſors, that he, at all 
Pope, was in itſelf null, bot by | Times, and in all Places, particular- 
| «+. Reaſon of the Surprize- put ol: him | y in all Synods, or General Coun- 
— by the Grounds pretended in it, for dean, and before all Perſons, and 
L obtaining it, but chiefly becauſe the | « apainſt - all Men whatſoever that 
< Pope could not diſpenſe in that” Caſe, | e ſhould oppoſe it, of what Rank or 

* fince fuch Marriages are contrary' to | Condition 1 might be, he would, 
„the Laws of Goß and of Nature; * both by himſelf and by is Subj jeas; 
for the Pope has no Authority Ao | © nel and defend it, Ladd (it Need 

V1 diſpenſe in that Caſe; ſo that the . were) juſtify it, by a ſtrong Hand, 

* Marriage betwixt King Henry and | ©: and with all his Forces. Nor would 

Queen Catharine was inceſtubũs and | © he ever, for the future, publickly or 

60 null, as contrary to the Laws of privately; directly or indirectly, go go 

« Gop and Man; and by Conſequence | “ aàgainſt it, ort ſo much as attempt it, 
the Lady Mary, born of that Mar- nor ſuffer it to be attempted by any 

55 A riage, was illegitimate? And further, ade as much as in him lay 
<- that the Marriage the:King had con- HERE was as poſitive an Aſſurance 

« traded with Anne, How his C Queen, as could be put in Words: And tho? 

* was Holy, Lawful and Good 5 and | Princes! have, in former Limes, as well 

that Elizabeth, born of that Mar- a8 in our own Days, made bold with 
„ riage, and all. the: other” Iſſue that | their Promiſes and Treaties; -and have 

might come of it, was Lawful, and | very-ealily:thrown them off, or broke 

4 ought ſo to be eſteemed. He adds, thro them, without any. Appearance 

that man vf the Cardinals, naming | of great Remorſe or Shame; yet it 
+ particularly the late Cardinal of An- mult be confeſſed, that Fi tancis id ne- 

cona, and even the late Pope Cle. ver; even in the War that he after- 

ment himſelf, did declare their ohn wards: had with King Henry, depart 
_ & pofitiveO inibns tc Himſelf perſonal- fr gen the or 1224105 his N e | 

FL ly at Markcilles,/ and frequently to | Nj 19/2) eit, at; 


« bl Ambaſlidors, that the Diff Ang vhs, 
4 finn gf dy" Po Fog Juha 4 {© of what” Mppeleg rin 


« whictcris fr /Martlge was wide, the Time camprehended 
gs null aud Peid; rg - 41d 5 rt Pope | in the Third BOOK of the 
5 4 would tre deere: this dy a „ Penn ri f che —.— 
| ant nitive Sentence, if private | O MA TON; From 
___ __ «6 Aﬀeions, and human Regards hal 
| mot ſtocd in bis Wayz all which tht | x the; Tear 1535 to King N 


— 


— — 
* 


* 


. Tekin dic folemnly declare. He there- | | na A R abs wh 455 Anno 
= fore locking on lte Diſpenſation as | 16. a3 Pt 19-711 
| | * null and void; and by "Conſeqtience | . 426 Polar ct ernie 


— 


Y on the Martiage' contracted: by that 7 ING 2 PR FER a' little 
1 Authority, as uvtawful and inceſtu- | N pleaſed with his Title of the Su- 
2 Hus, and on the Lady. Mary, as in- | preme Head of the Church of Eng- 


4 | 6 capabte'to fo ſucceed, Og dort i in it, land; of which he was enactsd, in th 
| Hat * ; 15 & 18 | Selon 


Seſllon of _—— talc dat alter the 
Breach was made with Rome, that it 

ſnould be for ever joined to the other 
Titles of the Crown, and be reckoned 
one of them. He ordered an Office for 
all Eecleſiaſtical Matters, and Seal to 
be cut; Which, in an Inhibition ſent to 
the Arehbilhop, in order to a Royal 
Viſitation of the whole Clergy": of. 41 
the 18th of September, 1535 z and at 
the End, theſe Words are added, 
* Under our Seal, thar we ufe in Ec. 
„ Cleſiaſtical Matter, which we have 
ordered to be hereunto a ppended. 

Tak "Archbiſhop of Gatterdury - 
Ikle wid alle th Convocation ordered 
to be altered: Inſtead of the! Title of 

Legite of the Apoſtolick See, he was 
to be deſigned Metropolitan, and Pri- 


mites © This laſt was one of His antient 


Titles. In that Seſſion there was ſome 


Diſcourſe,” concerning Hereſy, and of | 


ſome Engliſh Books, 


in partielle of 


Tindat's Books: And: there was a Book | 


laid before them, with the Title of a 
Primer, of which there is no other Ac- 
count” given, but that from the Ru- 
bricks of it, they ſuſpected it was a 
Bock not fit to be publiſhed.” This, it 
ſeems, produced a Petition to the King, 
that he would command all heretical 
Books to be called in, within a Time 
limited; and that he would appoint 
the Scripture to be tranſlated in the 
Vulgar Tongue; bat that though the 
Laity might real it, yet they were to 
be required not to Ailpute concerning 
the Catholick Faith. 

I is very probable, that a Breach 
was upon this Occalion begun between 
Cranmer and Gardiner. 


ported by Gardiner; as the Motion 
for the Tranſlation of the Bible was by 
Cranmer: But when Cranmer, in or- 
der to an Archiepiſcopal Viſitation of 
the whole Province, having obtained 
the King's Licence for it on the 28th 
of April, ſent out his Tobibitibn) ac- 
cording to Form, to the Ordinaries du- 


ring ths Viſitation ; upon this, Gardi- | 
ner complained to the King of it, for 


two Reaſons: He thought the Title of 
Primate of England did derogate from 
the King's Power. The other was, 

That ſinee his Dioceſe had been viſited|| 
within five Years Taft paſt, and Was now 


to pay fot ever Lenths to the King, it ry filly ; 


ought not to be 
ee, he this. 


— n 
| 8. BS ba 
4 f * « & 2 


-- $ 
* 


charged with this VI. 


— ——_ 


he wrote, 


3 


— „ * 


|<; 


The Sharp- 
neſs againſt Hereſy was probably ſup- 


en e Cran- | 


met Notice. He: on the Tatli of May, 
wrote a Vindication of himſelf: 

HE believed that Gardiner (who 
„ wanted neither Law, Invention, nor 


«Craft, to ſet out his Matters to the 


'©© beſt Advantage) ſtudied to value him- 
ſelf upon his Zeal for the King's 
< Supremacy, that fo he might ſeem 


Ki more concerned for that than for 
England, is firſt mentioned. It is dated 


& himſelf. Cranmer laid Himſelf and 
" '#ll his Titles at the King's F eet; but 
Why did hot Gardiner 
4.mdve-this fwoner? For de tad rei 
<:cexved his Monition on the 20th of 


April. The Pope did hot think it 


ben leſſen'd his Supremacy, that he had 
many Primates under him: No more 
et did his Title leſſen the King's Su- 
premacy. Gardiner knew well, that 
if the Pope had thought thoſe ſub- 
altern Dignities had weakened his 
ſupreme one, he would have got all 
the Biſhops to be put on the Level; 
there being many Contentions con- 
cerning Juriſdiction in the Court of 
% Rome: But if all the Biſhops of the 
Kingdom ſet no higher Value on 
their Stiles and Titles than he did, 
the King ſhould do in thoſe Matters 
what he pleaſed; for if he thought 
that his Stile was in any Sort 2 
the King's Authority, he would beg 
Leave to lay it down: He felt in 
his Heart, that he had no Sort of 
Regard to his Stile or Title, further 
than as it was for the Setting forth 
of Gop's Word and Will; but he 
would not leave any juft Thing at 
the Pleaſure of the Biſhop of Win- 
- cheſter, he being no otherwiſe af- 
10 fectionate to him than he was. In 
the Apoſtles Days there was a Dio- 
trephes, who loved the Pre-eminence, - 
and he had more Succeſſors than all 
the other Apoſtles, from whom all 
glorious Titles, and much Pomp was 
come into the Church. He wiſhed 
that he, and all his Brethren, might 
leave all their Stiles, and call them- 
ſelves only the Apoſtles of Jeſus: 
Chriſt; fo that they took not the 
Name vainly, but were ſuch indeed; 
4 and did or er their Dioceſes, ſo that 


4 not Parchmetit, Lead, or Wir, but 


e the Converlation of their People, 
„ might be the Seals of their Office, as 
cc St. Faul ſaid the Corimhians were to 
0 He anſwers the other Part ve- 


but that will be found in the 


Letter itſelf, it not being of that Im- 
örtance to deſerve that an a Ae 
| hould be made of n. YTB £1996 ; 

* 4 
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Ar was 8 obſerved, that there 
was a great Faction formed againſt any 


Reformation, in Doctrine or Worhip; 


and that thoſe who favoured and pro” 
moted it, were ill -uſed by the greater 
Part of the Biſhops; of which the fol- 
| lowing 1 is an Inſtance, and that one 
may judge of the reſt;; ar there were 
many Complanits to the ſame Purpoſe: | 
Barlow Was, by Queen: Anne's Favour; | 
made Prior of Haverford-Weſt, | Pem- 


brokeſhire. He, ſet himſelf to preach | 


the pure Goſpel: there, and: found; ma- 
ny were very deſirous. to hear it; but 
he was in, Danger of his Life, daily; 
by Reaſon of it: And? an 
being brought againſt W a Black 
Friar there, ſet on bye Rawlins, Nen 
Biſhop ot St. David's, who both er 
 warded him for it, and - -xecommende 
him to the! Arches; for Barlow had ap- 
pealed to the King. He uns, that by 
Cromwell's Favour, their Deſign againft | 
him was defeated ; but he having ſent 
a Servant Home about Buß neſs, the Bi. 
ſhop's Officers cited him to their Cou 


and ranſacked his Houſe, where hes | 


found an Engliſh Teſtament, with; an 
Expoſition ef the Sermon on the 
Mount, and My ſome other Parts. of the 
New Teſtament. Upon this, they cla- 
| * againſt him às an Heretick for 
They charged the Mayor of the 
F to put him and ſome others in 
| FE {ceking, by all Means to find 
Witneſſes againſt. them, but none ap- 
pearing they / were forced to let them 
go, but valued. themſelves upon this, 
their Zeal. a gainſt Hereſy. He Mets 
forth, the Danger that all were in, who 
deſired to live according to the Laws 


of Gop, as became. faithful Subjects; | 
| | the Ki 


for in that Multitude of Monks,  Fri- 
ars, and Secular Prieſts, that was then 
in thoſe. Parts, there was not one that 
derely, preached. the Word of Go D, / 
and: very few that favoured it. *He | 
omplains. of. the enormous Vices, Fra | 
1 Exactions, and heatheniſh 140. 
atny, e ſhamefylly. fuppatred | 

under the, 


which he. 


| 5 ein done, he deſired Leave 
to Fe 5 eo for he coutd | 
neither go; Home nor gay there lafely, 
Wl ut a Tpecial Protection. e | 

arlow. Wat that Year: wade Biſhop 
of, St. Klaps; 10 che Near after was 
An to. St, David's, and was after |* 
hat none, to Wells, but, driven, out 


Mary, apd.n Hh We ithep | 


he; Gl 
oferdd to, make tall Proof, lf 


Ibe RE F d RM A1 oN fiithe 


Accuſation 


ergy's, Juriſdiction, of | 
1195 be enen . 


of Chicheſteriby Queen Elizabeth, in 
which he ved 8 Man se 

Tu fJeordt-Oppoſition. that the Bi- 
ſhops gave 40 the Steps made towards 
a Reforwation, obliged Cromwell to 
ſend many. Agenten in whom he-raſted, 
up and deu the Nation, to obſerve 


All. Mens c Tempers ciand (Behaviours... 


Lee, ameng others; being ſenttto Kork, 
did (in Jannary Nen join the. Archbi- 
| ſhops, by an Orden from -theoKingz to 
DR.» 18. Word of! Go b. arigh d0 let 
forth; the King's Prerggative. Fa alſo 
enjoined. him, t0 bring up tothe King 
all the Four dations of his See, and alt 
is Commif oners granted to ite In 
 theſs,: he, did not doubt, but they 
woulf figd many Things fit to be re- 
e- formed: And he adviſed, that every 
d Biſhop might be ſoerdered, that their 
Dioceſes Wight be better. inſtructed and 
edified..., That would Mabiſch them 
in their Fidelity to dhe King, and to 
his Succellion: But the Juxiſdickions 
might be augmented, or diminiſhed, as 
ſhould! ;feem, convenient. This Letter 
opened a Deſign of - Kalling i 1 all. the 
Pope's Bulls, and all the Characters be- 
longing to the ſeveral. Sees, and .regu- 
lating: them all; But perhaps, the firſt 
Deſign, being the fuppreſſing the Mo- 
naſteries, it was not thought, tit. to 
alarm the Secular Clergy, till that Was 
once done; yet the Order for ſending 
up all Bulls, was, at the ſame Time, ge- 
nerally executed. There is a Letter of 
Tonſtal's, writ ſoon after this to Crom- 
well, in which he wentions the King's 
Letters to all the Biſhops, to come up 
immediately after the Feaſt of the Pu- 
rification, with all the Bulls they had 
obtained from Rome at any Time: But 
ing conſidering that Tonſtal had 
gone down but late, ordered Dr. Lay- 
ron to write! to him, that he need not 

Da, bj (LE adviſed, that he 

e l thay IR WAS 


many 8 . ben 8. e 4 £44 

und 0% to what Intent theſe Bulle 
were A led fog, (and it ſeems he ap- 
« .preh nde it was to have all the Bi- 
« thops give up their Right to their Bi- 
& ſhopricks) yet he. had ſent. them all 
App to be delivered;at. the King's. Plea- 
1 ' ſure: ( (H He 200 He hoped by this 


28 


e 


7 


Cav rom: 


% Demand, the King did not intend; to | 
e malte him leave his Biſhoprick; and 
both to turn him out of his Living, 
« and to ruin all his Servants, that 
* had their Livingnonly by him: in 


< the King's Pleaſure was, not doubt- 
<. ing but that the King would uſe 
ee him: as well as he uſed che other Bi- 
«, ſhops in the Kitigdem:; ſinc, as he 
had. obtained the Bulls by him, he 
0 had renounced every thing in them 
* that was contrary ta his Prerogative. 
ge had but five Bulls, for the reſt 
were delivered to | thoſe! to whom 
c the Y/./were addreſſed; ſo he commits 
N himſelf to the King's Goodneſs, and 
% to Cromwell's Favour.” Dating his 


Letter from Aukland the 29th. of Ja- 
22 which muſt be in the Lear 


5356 "FM"; 

1 oriſtal icht: be A more n 
ordinary Apprehenſions of ſome Effect 
of the King's Diſpleaſure; for as he 
had oppoſed the declaring him to be 
the the Supreme Head, in the Convo- 
cation of York; fo he had ſtuck firmly 
to rhe aſſerting 'the Lawfulneſs of the 
King's Marriage to Queen Catharine. 
Before the Meeting of the Parliament, 
in which that Matter was determined, 
he, with the Proxy that he ſent to the 
Biſhop. of Ely, wrote him a Letter, of 
which Mr. Richard Jones ſaw: the Ori- 


ginal, which he has inſerted in his vo- 


| pb Collections, that are in the 
Bodleian Library; which theſe 


Words are, after he - told that he 


had given him full Power to conſent 


or diſſent from every thing that was to 
be propoſed. He adds, | 


TR ancucrathadde 34xficch 3 you, 


cc 


if any thing harmful or prejudicial 
*in any Point, to the Marriage be- 
ce tween the King's Highneſs and the 
„ Queen's Grace [ſhall be propoſed, 

* wherein our Voices ſhall be demand- 
«* ed; in your: own Name ſay what 
« you will, and what Gop putteth in, 
“% your; Mind : But J deſire you, and 
on Gop's Behalf I require you, ne- 
ver in my Name to conſent to an 

ſuch Thing propoſed; either harmful 
« or prejudicial to the Marriage afore- 
*< faid ; but expreſsly to diſſent unto 
the lame: And for your Diſcharge 
in that Behalf, ye may ſhew, when“ 
you think it requiſite, this my par- 
7 ticular Declaration of my Mind, made 


unto you therein: And What Þ; have | 
FI N 0 109. 


* 


Things 


Occaſions to ſhew themſelves ; 
the Monks had not thoſe Occaſions to 

be in all publick Places, yet it was very 
viſible that they were ſecretly diſpoſing 
the People to à Revolt; ſo it was re- 
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wille and el you to do in my 
00 Name in this Point, praying your 
ordſhip not to do otherwiſe in my 
40 Name, as my ſingular Truſt is in you, 


| *:that ye will not. Dated from Auk- 
| 4 which he wrote he could nt; be 


£ thought, either ambitious or unrea- 1 
0 ſonable: So he deſired to know what |. 


land in January, but neither Day nor 
ear are mentioned. 


the Act of Succeſſion, paſſed,” by which 


the King's Marriage with Queen Ca- 


thatine was condemned, meeting in Ja- 
nuary, this Letter ſeems to be written 
before that Seſſion; and yet no Oppoſi- 


tion was made to that Act in the Houſe 


af Lords, either by the Biſhop of Ely, 
or by the Biſhop of Bath, whom he 
had made his ſecond Proxy, as appears 
by the ſame Letter, in which he is al- 
ſo named: The A& paſſed ſo ſoon 
chat it was read the firſt Time, on the 
20th: of March, and paſſed on the 23d 
in the Houſe of Lords, without either 
Diſſent or Proteſt. It is alſo certain, 


enjoined by that Act; but how theſe 
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Tx Seſſion of ne ci in e 


that Tonſtal afterwards took the Oath | 


Biſhops came to be ſo ſilent upon that 


Occaſion, being ſo ſolemnly required 
to do otherwiſe by Tonſtal, and how 
he himſelf came to change, and to take 


the Oath, is that of which Biſhop Bur- 


net ſays, he can give no Account. It 
is certain King Henry had a very par- 
ticular Regard for him; but yet, by 
this Letter, it appears, 


that he had 


ſome Fears of a Severity aimed at him- 


ſelf: But he was afterwards in all 
gs very compliant. even to the 
End of King Edward's Reign. 

. THERE: came up from all Parts of 
the Kingdom, | many Complaints of the 
111 Behaviour and bad Practices of the 
Monks and Friars; of the laſt chiefly, 
for the Mendicant Order being always 
Abroad begging, they had many more 
and tho 


ſolved to proceed againſt them all by 


Degrees; and after the Viſitations and 


Injunctions, which had no great Effect, 
they began with the ſmaller Houſes 


that were not above 200 l. a Lear: 


This ſwept away at once all the Men- 
dicants, who were the moſt induſtri- 


ſibus, and, by eee TP qt 


dangerous, © Loſes ä 


IRE Atbbitbep! by” York! Wy ibm 
ſuſpected, and if many Apologies look 


ike Intimations of ſome Guilt, he had 


au great deal, for he took. many Occa⸗ 
9 U ſions 
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ſions to juſtify himſelf. Upon the. 
Act for taking all the leſs Monaſteries 
into the King's Hands, he expreſſed 


great Zeal in ſerving the King, which 


appears in à Letter of his to Cromwell, 
in April, 1536. He gave a ſtrict Com- 
mandment to his Archdeacons to warn 
all in the Monaſteries, within the Act, 
not to embezzle, or convey away any 


thing belonging to the Houſe; and if 


they had done any ſuch Thing, to re- 
ſtore it. He ordered them to give 


Warning to all others not to medd le 


with any ſuch Goods. He had alſo 
warned the Mayor of Lork and his 
Brethren, aud the Maſters of the Mint 
there, to receive none of the Goods or 


Plate of theſe Monaſteries: Havin 


he made an earneſt Suit for two Places 


that were of the Patronage of his See. 
The one was St. Oſwald's, which was 
a free Chapel; the Prior was remove- 


able at the Archbiſhop's Pleaſure, and 
he might put Secular Prieſts in it if he 


once an Epiſcopal See, and there not 
being a Houſe between Scotland and 


that Lordſhip, if that Houle ſhould go 
down, there would be-a great Waſte 
that would run far into the Country: 
Whether he obtained theſe Suits or not, 


does not appear to Biſhop Burnet: Af 


ter that he adds, that he had given Or- 
der that no Preacher ſhould be ſuffer'd 
that preached Novelties, and did ſow 
Seeds of Diſſention: Some, after they 
were forbid to preach, did go on 
and preach ſtill: He had ordered Pro- 


ceſs againſt thein; ſome of them ſaid 


they would get the King's Licence: If 
that were done, he muſt be ſilent, but 
he hoped Cromwell would hinder that, 


and give him Notice if they had ob- 


tained the King's Licence: Some ſaid 
they had the Archbiſhop. of Canterbu- 
ry's Licence; but none of theſe ſhould 
the King's 


be obeyed there, none but 
Licences and his. 


ro the many Complaints of 
Preachers of all Sorts, King Henry 
wrote a Circular Letter to all the Bi- 

ſhops on the 12th of July, letting them 
know, that conſidering the Diverſity of 
Opinion in Matters of Religion, he had 
appointed the Convocation to ſet forth 

certain Articles of Religion, moſt Ca- 
tholick; but to prevent all' Diſtraction 
in the Minds of his People, lie order'd 
that till that was publiſhed, no Ser- 
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lion 


pleaſed. The other was Hexam, upon 
the Borders of Scotland, which was 


— 


mons ſhould be preached till Michael- 


mn, TOY fs TS 
mas, unleſs by» the Biſhop, or in his 
Preſence, or in his Cathedral, where he 
is to take Care to furniſh ſuch às he can 


anſwer ſor: Every Biſnop is therefore 
required to call in all his Licences for 
Preaching, and to publiſn this in the 


King's Name. He is alſo required to 


impriſon all thoſe: who acted againſt this 
Order, and not to ſuffer any private 
Conventieles or Diſputations about theſe 


Matters: To this is added a Direction 
for the bidding of Prayers, that the) 
ſhould pray for departed Souls, that 


Gop would grant thein the Fruition of 


his Preſence: And a ſtrict Charge is 
laid on Curates, that when the Articles 


of Religion ſhall be ſent them, the 


| g ſhould read them to their People; with- 
thus expreſſed his Care in that Matter, 


out adding or diminiſhing, excepting 
only ſuch to whom he ſhall under his 
Seal give Power to explain thein. 
TAE blind Biſnop of Norwich, 
Nix, was condemned in a Præmunire, 


and put out of the King's Protection, for 


breaking thro' a Cuſtom that the Lon 
of Thetford had enjoy'd paſt all Me- 
mory, viz. That no Inhabitant of that 
Town could be brought into any Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Court, but before the Dean 
of that Town: Let that old and vicious 


Biſhop cited the Mayor before him, and 
charged him, under the Pain of Excom- 
munication, not to admit of that Cuſ- 


tom. Upon this, Judgment was given 
in the Temporal Courts againſt the Bi- 


ſhop: But he was now received into 
the King's Protection: In the Pardon, 
Mention is made of his being convicted 
upon the Statute of Proviſors. Stokeſ- 
ly, Biſhop of London, was charged 
with the Breach of the ſame Statute, 


for which he took out a Pardon. 
Dugi theſe Years, Cromwell car- 


ried no higher Character, than that of 
Secretary of State: But all Applications 
were made to him in Eccleſiaſtical Mat- 


ters; ſo whether this was only by Rea- 
ſon of his Credit with the King, or if 


he was then made Vicar- General, does 
not appear to Biſhop Burnet: But as 


the King took Care to keep all Things 
quiet at Home, ſo he ſet himſelf to 
cultivate a particular Friendſhip with 
the Princes of the Empire of the Augſ- 


burg Confeſſion; hoping by their Means 
to be able to give the Emperor a pow- 
erful Diverſion, if he ſhould go about 
to execute the Pope's Cenſures. The 
King of France had been for ſome 
Iime endeavouring to beget a 'Confi- 
dence of himſelf in the Minds of thoſe 
Princes; pretending that he / was 'nei- 


ther 


ther for the Divine, nor the unbound- 
ed Authority that the Popes had aſ- 
ſamed,- but only he thought it was rea- 
ſonable to allow them a Primacy in the 
Church, and to ſet Limits to that. 
Langey was the Perſon moſt employ'd 
in managing this Matter; but when 
the King came to underſtand that 
the King of France had ſent for Me- 
lancthon, being then at Langley. He 
ordered the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Lord Rochford to write to Cromwell, 
commanding him to diſpatch Barnes im- 
mediately to Germany; and to uſe ſuch 
| Diligence, that if it was poſſible, he 
might meet Melancthon before he was 
gone into France, and to diſſuade his 
going thither, ſince the French King 
was then perſecuting thoſe who did not 
ſubmit to the Pope's uſurped Authori- 


ty: He was to uſe all poſſible Argu- 


ments to divert him from going, and to 
perſuade him all he could to come over 
to England; ſhewing him the Confor- 


mity of the King's Opinion with his 


own, and ſetting forth the King's noble 
and generous Temper ; but if he was! 
gone into France, Barnes was to go on 
to the Princes of Germany, and Crom- 
well was to ſend a Meffenger with him 
to be ſent back with an Account of 
the State of Matters among them. He 
was to engage the Princes to continue 
firm in the Denial of the Pope's Au- 
thority, in which their Honour was 
deeply concerned : And they might de- 
pend upon the King in that Matter, 
who had proceeded in it with the Ad- 
vice of the moſt Part of the great and 
famous Clerks in Chriſtendom, from 
Which he would never vary, nor alter 
his Proceedings. Barnes was to carr 
over a Book written on that Subject, 
and ſome Sermons of the Biſhops, and 
to put the Princes on their Guard, as 
to the French King; for he aſſured them 
that both he and his Council were alto- 
EST. a on Cy 
Barnes was likewiſe directed to fend 


Hains ( afterwards Dean of Exeter) 


and Chriſtophef Mount (an honeſt 
German who was long employed by the 
* Crown of England) to Sir John Wal- 
lop, the King's Ambaſſador in France,” 
on Pretence that they went as his 
Friends to viſit him. If Melancthon 
Was in France, they were to go fſecret- 
ly to him, to dilſuade his Stay lobg 
chere „ or his altering. his Opinion in 


* 
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true, that the King of France was to 


Wallop was to repreſent to him; how 
contrary that was to his Honour, t6 
ſubje& himſelf to the Pope, and to per- 
ſuade others to do the ſame; and to 
charge him that he would remember 
his Promiſe to maintain the King's 
Cauſe and Proceedings; and ſince the 
King did not move the Subjects of any 
other Prince, Why fhould the French 
King ſtudy to draw the Germans from 
their Opinion in that Matter? Which 
the King thought himſelf much con- 
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ſet to maintain the Pope's Supremacy, 


cerned in, ſince it was ſo much againſt 


the King's Intereſt and his own Pro- 


miſe. Wallop was to uſe all Means to 


incline him rather to be of the King's 
Opinion. They alſo ordered Cromwell 
to write to the Biſhop of Aberdeen, 
that the King took it very unkindly, 
that his Nephew, the King of Scotland, 
was ſuing to marry the Duke of Ven- 


dome's Daughter, without his Advice: 


He had propoſed it to him before, and 
then he would not hearken to it. This 
Negligence the King imputed to that 
Biſhop, and to the reſt of. the Scottith 
Council! The Letter concludes, that 
Barnes ſhould not be ſtaid for further 


Inſtructions from rhe Biſhop of Can- 


terbury. Theſe ſhould be ſent after- 


wards by the Almoner (Fox) 
THis came ſoon enough to ſtop Me- 
lancthon's Journey to France. The 
Great Maſter and the Admiral of France 
did not think of any thing with Rela- 
tion to Germany, but of a civil League 
to embroil the Emperor's Affairs. They 
were againſt meddling in Points of Re- 
ligion ; and ſo were againſt Melanc- 
thon's coming to France, They were 
afraid, that the French Divines and he 
would not agree; and that might ali- 
enate the German Princes yet more 
from the Court of France. Hains and 
Mount wrote this over from Rheims, 
on the 8th of Auguſt, 1535. It is true, 
Langey was ſent to bring him, hoping to 
meet him at Wirtemberg; but he was 
not come thither, only the Heads of 
their Doctrine were ſent to him; with 
theſe he came back to France; The 
King's Divines made ſoine Emendations, 


which, Langey faid to Mount, he be- 


| lieved the Germans would {ubmir to! 


And fo he was ſent back with 4 Gold 
Chaiti, and Letters to bring Melanc- 
'thon, and fix othet eminent German 


any Particular, | Some Copies of tlie 


Divines with him. Of this; Mount 


Book, and the Sermons, were to be en the King Advice; the 7th of Sep- 


# 4 


_ rarried by them to France, If it is Ireaber; in that Teat: 
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Is whole Matter ea 


cerns. Nor were the 12 


E 1535: Fox ſeemed to aſſure them, 
ä 1 all T UNgS,. and Fa 
| Superſtitions, 


- Antichriſt, They of Wirtewherg in- 


\ ME CITES Tk 1 Fat) Net at Tit. 
taken away ſome ſinaller Abuſes, While 


to nothing; 
er, the Queen of Na, 
Perſon who preſſed; him 


» 


for Francis's Siſter, the. 


" 


varre, was the: 


chiefly to it, hoping by this, once to 
which, 


;hich,. as the hoped, might draw ona 
Rupture with Rome: Bur, his Miniſters 
diverted him, from all, Lhoughts of 
engaging in Doctrinal Matters; and 
they put him oh entering into a League 
with the Princes of the Empire, only 
Wah Relation) to their Temporal Con. 

Nor were the German Princes 
to, depart in a Tittle from the 


Mug „ depart in a Title f 

Augſburg Copfeſſian, or enter upon hi 

nei Treaties about Points, that were 
ſettled already among them, Which 


might give - Occaſion, to, new Diviſions 
among themſelyes: And, no Doubt, the 
King's Inter oling/ in the Matter with 
ſuch Earneſtnefs, had great Weight 


Vith them; ſo he was delivered from 


the Alarm that this gave him: But to 
A 6. hs. 244 Ys ; * 5 4 3 „ g 0 
80 on with our King's Affairs in Ger- 
e e bed r 

Fox, with Heath Con whom Me- 
lancthon ſet a high Value) was ſent, 
ſoon after Barnes, to.nggotiate with the 


* 


Fox, 


Germans. He had many Conferences 
with ſome of their Divines, and en- 
tered. into a large Treaty about ſeveral 
Articles of Religion, with thoſe. of 


Wirtemberg, which laſted three Months, 
e eee 
Uneaſineſs of the Germans. 
Melandhon had dedicated his Com- 
mentary on the Epiſtles to the King, 
who ſent him (upon it) a Preſent of 200 
Crowns, and wrote a Letter to him, 
full of particular Expreſſions of Eſteem 
and e that he would always 
aſſiſt him in thoſe his pious Labours: 


” ; 7 


Dated from Wincheſter the Iſt of Odto- 


that the King would, agree with them. 
told them, that the 
_ already aboliſhed the Popiſh 
uperſtitions, which, be called. the Ba 
by loniſh. Tyranny, calling the Pope, 


ing ha 


* * 


fited a the Abules ef ie Mals, ang 


todk Notice, that the Kin 


"3 


the greatelt were {till kept up: So that 


Me Hncthon wrote on the, Margin of 


e 


| Cromwell thele Words are a Fart 
« The King knowing , himſelf. to. be 
| | 3 - ENG (HES 'þ» © of of O68 


their Paper, at this Part of it, in-Greek, 
Nothing ſound :. All this was ſent. over 
70 the King, but did not at all pleaſe 
im: Fot, in gn Anſwer written by 
Words are a Part of it, 
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„the learnedeſt Prince in, Kusche he 
« thought ir became. not him. to, fubmir 
* to, them; but, he expected they 
« ſhould fohmir 40 hit They, 66 
the other Hand, 5 the great Advan- 
tage of his Protection and Affiſtance; 
ſo that they brought Luther to make an 
humble Submiſſion to fut aſking him 
Pardon for the Manner of his Writing 
againſt him; they ſtudied alſo. to gain 
both upon his Vanity, offering him the 
Title of the Defender or Protector of 


their League; and on his Intereſt by 
entering 


Iii 


into à cloſe Confederacy Wit 


4 


Im, 8 


II. was an Opinion common, enough 
in that Time, that the Emperor. was. 
the Sovereign of Germany. Gardiner, 
in ſeveral of his Letters, ſeems. to be 
of that Mind ; and upon that Account, 
he endeavoured, to poſſeſs the King 
with a Prejudice againſt his Treating 
with thiew, that it Was to animare Sub- 
jeg - to, revole, againſt their. Prince. 
Whereas by their Conſtitution . and 
Laws of the Empire, the Princes had 
ſecured to themſelves the Right of Coin- 
ing, Fortifying, Arming, and Entering 
into Treaties, not only with one ano- 
ther, but with Foreign Princes, for 
their Defence. An Homage was indeed 
due to the Emperor, and a much great- 
the Empire; but the Princes were So- 
vereigns in their own Territories, as 
the 17 55 Towns were Free- States. 
Fox preſſed them to approve of all the 
King had done in the Matter of his 
Divorce, and of his ſecond. Marriage: 
But the noble Seckendorff ſhews, that it 
was ſent in the Lear 1536. In their 
Anſwer, as they excuſed themſelves 
from giving their Opinion in that Mat- 
ter, till they were better informed, 
they added, (which, it ſeems, was 
ſuppreſſed by Fox) © Tho' we do agree 
„with the Ambailadors, that the Law 
«againſt marrying the Brother's Wife 
<< ought; to be kept; + yet. we are in 
“Doubt, whether a Diſpenſation gnight 
+ not take Place in 125 Caſe, which 
„the  Amballadors denied; for, that 
Law cannot oblige us more ſtrictly, 
« thaw it did the Jews: And if 9" Dil 
e penſation was admitted to them, we 
think the Bond of Matrimony is 
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* ſtronger.” Luther was vehemently 
againſt the Infam put on the; Iſſue of 
the, Marriage. He thought the. Lady 


by Mary was cruelly. dealt with, when,the 


Was declared a Baſtard; | Upon Queen's 


Catharine's Death, they earneſtiy preſ- 


ed 


ſed the reſtoring her | u ter former Ho- 
tour: So true were they to thatiwhich, 
was their Principle, without regarding 

the great Advantage they faw he | 
come to them, from the Protettiom of 
fo great a King. | His Aimbafſadots gave 
thoſe Princes an Addertiſement af great 


Importance to them, thar was fitted | * 


over to the King by Wiat, then his 


Ambaſſador ' in Spain, that the Em- 


enthemſelves and their People which 
s permitted to every not on 

&: by the Law'.of Nature, hut alſo 6 
«the written Laws, they entered into 
e Chriſtian, Lawful, and F riendly 


6 ſelves to favour. all of | their Bedy 

ahUto'! warn them of any immigent 
(Danger, and not to give their Ene- 
I mies Paſſage thto' their Territories, 


peror had, Had, in a: paſſronate Diſcourſe | © This was only for their own Defence 


with hi balled both the Elector, and 
the Landgrave, his Enemies and Rebels. 
The Truth was, the Eleftor did not 
entirely depend on all that Fox faid to 
Him: He thought the King had only 
a politicatDefign in all his Negotiatibris, | 
intending to bring them into a! Depen- 


dance on himſelf, wittout any! ſincere! 


Intentions with Relation to Religion: 
So he being reſolved to add here firmly 
to the Augſburg Confeſſion, and ſeeing 
no | Appearance of the King's agreeing 
to it, he was very cold in the Proſecu- 
8 of this Negotiation: But tlie 
Princes and Shes, of that Confeſſion 
met at this: Time at Smalcald, and ſet- 
tled the famous Smaltaldick gue, 
of which the King's Ambaffadors ſent 
him an authentick Copy, with a/Trarf- |. 
lation of it in Englilli: ti 
By it John.-F malerick, Elector of | 
e Saxony, with his Brother Erneſt, Phi- 
„ lid rneſt, and Francis, Dukes of | 
„ Brunſwick, Ulriek, Duke of Wir- 
<, rembergy Philip, „Landgrave of Heſſe, 
„ the Dukes. o "Pbmeren, four Bro- 
„ thers,| Princes of Anhavlt, two Bro- 
< thers, Counts of Mansfield, the De- 
« puties of 21 Free- Towns, » Which 
are not named in any Order, for Ham- 
burgh and Lubeck are the lat but one; 
08 avoid Diſputes, they were na- 
med in the Order in which they came, 
and produced their Powers: “ all theſe | 
ce 00 on Behalf of themſelves, and 
their Heirs, 1 8 7 the Danger of 
2 that Time, and that many went about 
to dſtiurb thoſe, who ſuffered the 
0 * lincete Doctrine 'of the Goſpet to be 
che in their | Territories; |: and 
« BY ak »aboliſhing all Abuſes, #ettled 


«, ſuch Ceremonies . as Were Agreeca- 


te ble to the Word of /Gopy from 
1 * which their Enemies ſtudied divers | 

them by Force | and Violence: And |: 
« ſince it was the Magiſtrate's Duty, to 
« ſuffer the ſincere Word of Go b to 
<<. be preached to his Subjects, and to 
* provide that they be not violently, | 
*, deprived-of tit, therefore that the) 
might provide ler the Defence v 
15 NY A ; 


TD 


f *-Chriftia 
55S ” nor | 


Hand not to eye 4 any War; ſo if any 
«, of them ſhduld be Violently aſſaulted 


der Pretence, inswkich the teſt ſhould 
< judge that Relizion was the: true Mc. 
tive, the reſt of the Cbnfederac 
were bound with all their Force and 
* Power, to defend him who was fo 
. aſſaulted, in ſuch a Manfter, 2s for 


„the Circumſtances of the Time {ſhall 


«| be-:2djudged;-! and none of them 
„might make any Agreement or Truce 


+. thab it might not be underſtood that 
“this was any Prejudice to the Einpe- 
ror, their Lord, or to any Part of the 
Em! ire; they declare that it was on- 
4 14 tended to withſtand wrongful 
„Violence. They alſo teſolved to re- 


| <cceive/all into this Confederacy, who 
received the Augſburg Confeſſion, and 


« defired to be joined to it: And whiters- 
“as the Confederacy made fix Years 
before, was to determine on the Sun- 
day Invocavit of the following Year, 
* in which the Princes of Wirtemberg, 
„ Pomeren, and Anhault, and fix of 
the Cities, were not comprehended, 
<4. they received them into this Confe- 


Tears after the Sunday Invocavit; 


et it ſhall be continued til the War 
they brought! to an End z but at the 
End of 10 Years, it mall be lawful 
to the Confsderates td prolong it fur- 


wy and ſet their Seals td it. 


% the fame Day the King's: Af. 


hat the King would {et forth 15 
| « true Doctrine of Chriſt, | aeeordin 


ee he Augſb Confeſſion and hi s KN 


ene Abr fend that AKritle 4 


42 Pious, Carholick, 
Aud th. 


Free and Trulh 
it. | neither the Kiri 


| « League z bye which they bound them- 


< forvthe Cauſe of Religion, or on by - 


«without the Conſent of the reſt; and 


+ deracy, which was to laſt for 10 


and if any War ſhoatd be begun and 
< not finiſhed within theſe 10 Years, 


c ther; and they gave their Faith fo 
c one r tee obferve this religioul- my 


br was offered to the Dewatds tlie | 
Prigces had made, boch "which- are in 
tus Paper Ofßce. Their Demands were, - 


the next; General Council, if it be 1 


=> 
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*Ho xonfet aulth! tha King! about like 
Articles of Noctrine, and Cetæmoniez 


| was, That the Kihg imendede to {& 
*+-farth the;true:>Dofrine-af;:; Chritt, 


145 Kingdoms 3 the only Ground: of 
5c: hoh qwas miScripturt;; 1 bi 
dier defired they! would: hotthe-griey'd: 
2b] that they: 3ouldi fend over ſome 
<<: ofit their :Leamed, | Meng to confer 
:'<owith7him anddiis!Ldarned Mens: to 
katie Intent that behey!omaght:'! have 
Kei perfect Umob in- Taithzgthe would 
Kull join! With theme int all General 
Coupcils that) tere Catholic Free, 
amd held ania; ſafe Place for the: De- 
tt ence of the drue Doctrine of the 
Goſpel; and as for Ceremonies, there 


Juriſdiction in the Domi- may be fuchs Diverſity a theſe 
of; the King, abd of, | the! |< fed thro?! the whole World that he 

hat upon theſe Grqumds, 4+:hbught tharfqught to bei left: to the 
they enter into à League with one „Governors of: the ſeveral Dommions, 
another; and in Caſe of any War, 4 who!know beſt! what is convenient 


Foy themſelves; he agreed that nei- 


hatſoever, that e ther ie nor they ſhould! accept of an 


% AIndiction of a General Council, but 
eichy alb theit mütual Conſent; but 
+,/that.if ſuch à Free Coundill may be 

«held in à ſafe Place, it ſſll not be 
refuſed; >The King did not think fit 


ich they themſel ves gt. 40: accept the Title offered by them, 
e ſhall contribute; and if, Need be, in e“ till firſt they ſhould be thoroughly 
| Neceſſity 1 to 78 agreed upon the Ar ticles of Doctrine; 
begcontrihute 200 Crowns; they but that being once done, he would 
„ zaining as much of; their own, Mo- |< thankfully accept of it. To that of 
2 ney toit and if the! War ſhall end a defenſive League, he added lone 
el, ſooner, then chat all the Money that „ Clauſe, that they ſhould not ſuffer 
15s ſimploped in it, and what remains, “ any of their Subjects to ſerve thoſe, 
"It thall, be.,zeltgred: tothe King:; 9 nd | who ſet onſthem in any ſuch War: 
.<. they; aſſuted him that they ſhould He thuught it not reaſonable that he 
0 convert this Meney to any ather |< ſhould bear any Share of the Wars 
„hut tothe Defence; of the Cuſe . already paſt, (which it ſcems was ſe- 


% cretly merſtioned tho! not expreſſed 


one y: (And ſince the King's Am- in their Demands) but for the future, 


| | Handen Leagued: 


+ he was will ing do contribute 106000 
Crowns, asitheyrdefited; 1: Uponfur- 


1 He. acknowledges, & 17 The | 
0 ans of Gopdn giving;(thein 
+ ck A cadfallnefs and Strength, 
ä 18 Wond erous; Virtues had; {ſg ; Ids 
| 9 555 .the King, hat; be Nas! deter- 
bg ee. continue in a Corręſpon- 
*, denge of Love with, chem en all Oc- 
Sac hllons oi of Bonn kr 

19 E x follow. ſame Explanations of 
armer, Memorial, but not very 
Ber 1 nor differing, much: from it; 
only Re lets them know,“ That it was 
— not 5 any priyate Neceſlity;of. »his) 
-own; that £ 8 lg Mg to join in al 


. 


or” League with 30 for by the Death 
8 Ls Car Re her 680 Were ex- 
vation I.(ths,is 1 YT. f. Qgeen Anne); 35 

{ſo that, peither;the,Pppe nor the Em- 


270 „ nor any, other Prince, had; 
. 12 any Adee 3 with. him: Let 
* bac might. know, his god Af. 
4 fect ctiog to them, Be woul id contribute 
253 95 they deſired, ah er the 
2 erws they propoſed 5 On, D his 
Part he demanded of them, atht in 
& Cale any kt mvaded his Domi- 
« ions, on the Account of Religion, 
4. that they would. furniſh him their 
ee Expence, w cs 50p Horlemeny com- 
« Penh 880 ore10 Ships well, ar- 
« for” War , tg; ſerye for fbur 
” Months; an that it ſpould, be at the 
e Kings Choice, whether kiorſe ar 
* Ships; and that, they Dd rome: | 
SI 0 nes Charge; ſuch a Num- 
} 10 


& ſhould.ne e F not exceeding the. Num: | 
| & ber of. 200 Horſe: or 53000 F got; or 
40 inſtead of the Foot 12 Ships in, Or- 
7 Garne with all Things, neceary; 
1 hich the Kink might keep in his 
« Service as long 2s. he pleaſed : And 
« laſt of all, that the Confederates 
« will, prowile in all Couneils, and 
« every where elle, tg promote and de- 
& fl the Opinion Dr. Martin (ſo 
* they, 1 2 Luther) Juſtug Jonas, 
« 5 Poineren, and Melancthon 
« 155 fy 3 Marriage. 7 This Nego- 
ce e ink. to a great Degree upon 
Lnne's Tragical Fall; and as 
+ th 92 5 thought they Were no more 
En ry, to. hun, ſo they; 15 his ant 
Fo: , 5 NUI and h . ns Hopes | 
ding, with him, unleſs they 
« wh 11078 allowed, him a Didator- 
oo | eligion 3 Net, to end all, this 
1. aue SI fg. Not „ bag 
= 158 Saxony, and: he 
ts, . a Letter to 


kae ve 0! 
1 1 calloned, 
"Ute! J NTP a Gr aneal Coppa. 
" bowol 


we * AE Of ENO L ND. 


and Foot as the King | | 


weetuat Mantua on ther d dof May 
6: | upon which the Emperor had ſent Mieſa 
ſengers to them/to give them Notice of 
itz and to require them toi ebmè tor iti 
either in Perſon dr: by their Proctors 

but tho theo had 9 deſired aa 
Couneil for reſoftning thoſe Abuſes! 


ligenoe, or Corruption ef {Popes and 
Prelates, yet in this Bull, the Pope: 
clearly inſinuates that he: Will not ſuffer 
therreſtoring|-ofi true Doctrine, or the 
correcting of Abuſes to be treated of, 

but that their: Doctrine, iitliour any 
Examination; was to be condemned with 
Infamy: He alſo endeavoured to oblige” 
all by the reediving of his Bull, er 
qut taking Cognizance: of the Matter. 


they profeſſed; 1 that if they had ac- 
cepted the Buli, they had ſrerded to be 
e in than Deligo: They there- 
fore told the Emperor” $'Miniſter, that 


be 06s; 2nd! they deſired that he 
would let the Epe know that they 
cduld not accept of it. They. did not 
dodbt but the) Pope, or his Party, a- 
bout the ae upon this Oc- 
calion pretend, that the Pope Bad 
done his Duty, and would ſtudy to 
load them: with ill Characters; ſo Fe 
thought ĩt neceſſary to juſtify ilemſebics 


Occalion. 41 03 13; 909 85101 
IT.EIE vun ſent * Win c 
Vindicatiom of their ee Mgs 
they:defired- the King re 
that he would was” els 
| ptefent) Danger of the ermans, but 
the: common Concern 'of the whole 
Church, in which it was vifible that 
all good Diſcipline: was; loſt, and that 
great Worthy Men had wiſhed and de- 
fired that: ſome; received Abuſes, that 
could not be demied, might be amended; 
therefore they recommend the Cauſe of 
the Church, and their oπm / Cauſe, to 
his-Gare. "This is dated itlie +a of 
Merch, Dane od 0 1 
Bas HO HRurnet in the 4 Pare 
of: this Work has given ati Atcount: of 
he Ambaſſadors whom they ſent into 
d, of the Repreſentations they 
Male, add of à fu fl Paper that they 
offered 2o)the: King; to all which there 
is nothing now to add. He ſays, that 
he faund a Letter Aa Elonierie] to 


the Back wardneſs of the, Biſhops. Ihe 


Pope Paul the 


Ambaſſadors! had+beeoidHfiredc to tarry 
e, the. thor n might be con; 


ſidered; 


and had contioutd ſo eh the/Negs 


to extirpate andi deſtroy tle: Doctrine 


they looked on that Bull as unjuſt! and 


to the King, aal e Princes, on his | 


Cromwellz: in which he gomplains of 


| «xz 


Gdet6d 3 but tht heg end Abet 220 | 
 tiedriabouth it; as they! had dane 
ather Articles, they anſweredt him zh 
knew the Ki 15 taken it on Hienſelf 
8 anſwer thein ;\'nd that a Book to 

at End was alteady - deviſed by him: 
Therefore they ben vt meaUdle with 
the Abuſes complained of, The Bi. 

| ſhops deſired that the Archbiſnop r 

110 to treat bf the Sacraments of 
Matr imony, Orders, Confitndtion and 
Extream Unction; . they knew 
certainly that the Germans would-not 
agree witll them, ie xcpt only id Ma. 
trimony. He ſaw? the! were 

„ ſecking an Occaſion ro break the Con- 
cord; and: chat nothing wouldd be 
2 -dorie, unleſs therexicame '3\ Ipecial 
4 Comiiand fromithe King. FE hey ſaw 
<.. they: could not defend the Abuſes, 
«and yet they: would not yield That 
Point: He complains l wile, cher 
the Ambaſſaders were very ill lodg'd: 
C Multitudes of Rats were running in- 
to their Chambers Day and Night, 


and that their Kitchen was ſo near | the King in this Letter, that b 


Stile is believed to de pr 


their Parlour that thecgmell was of. 
_ <, fenfivs to all that came to them: He 
: «wiſhed that a more Forvenicnt Tue 
9 might be offered them 
II is true, the King uſed hed with 
a particular Civility, and ſpoke to them 
before all his Court in 4 moſt obli ging 
Manner; and often wriſhed that Moline: | 
thon might be ſent over to him.""Cran- 
mer and Cromwell uſed them with all 
poſlible Kingneſs.' Cranmer wrote of. 
ten by them to the Klector, -exhorting 
him to continue firm and zealous for 
the Truth and Purity of the Gotpel; 
but under all the Shews of the King's 
Favour, they underſtpod that his Heart 
turned from them. He wrote 
when he dicmifs'd them to the Electors 
in Terms full of Eſteem for their Am. 
baſfadors; „Not doubting but good 
60 Effects on this Nera of Conſe. 
ei rences with them; but the Matter 
0 being of the greateſt Conſequence;/it 
aougght to be very maturely confider'd, 
„ He again deſired, that Melapcthon 
might be ſent over to him, and that 
nche might treat —. him, promiſin 
that he would apply himſelf wholl 
5 to what became Nan e to 


urſ ue.“ Dated. che iſt of October, 
13 8. 8 #4 61 VIC }f1 Sec 


of DoxinG this Ex 

Anabaptiſt ſeized'by:| the Landgrave of 
Hell, in whole: Papers they found that | 
Gar het Toine Followers in c ay 


1, 4 2 
1 * 


1 


baſſy . there was an 


Wn rights an t 8 
upon faich he was forbidden b 


on his Guard" 


here to the old 


Il little believe 


j ker but he 


the pi 


Upon this they  We6te es K bald of 


all au ound te che Ring 
him a Deſcription/df-the of. 
Germany, ) They: MIO myth? 18 10 
the Friis, Weſtphalia; aud in ite B 

ther lands; chiefly i in thoſe Places wh 

none of theit 1 reg Were tolera . 
The not (Infants! Was the 
known Chats af the Party, but 
with this they Were for 3 Cot I 


of -Gogds: - They condethneds afl Mit 
ftricy' and al Paniſhing / 

| which they thought" was a 
forbidden by Chtiſt: They. et 

all Oarhs und were ga; all 
Government. The ge be Fo 
nicheans in Reſigns : deſp pited 
the Seriptures ad" 158 00 tt | 


cufar Hluminatios; and allowed both 
Poliganiy and Divorce. at a' Maki's $ Plea- 
fure: Aud  wheref6ever their Nambers 


increaſed they broke out ittto Sedition 


and Rebellion. IR 


Wrote all theo 15 


nned b 7 — 
lan&hon,' both to let hn ſee hw fax 


themſelves were from fayouring - 
Cotruptions,'atd to put the King 
agalniſt 8 yor- 1 


Hex ends the Negotiation; for there 


fue |; 


is no Mark of any further dere 
between them, and 


far beyond the Tear 153 50 | 
| was begun, yet. tlie Bifhoy 
thought it beſt to lay RAG 
dimits ir. The unlook'd for ecidents that 
happened in England Had wrought much 


tho”. this run out 

- which i it 
Saliſbury 
ther and ſo 


vfon- the'King's'Temper; his own In- 
elinations were ſtill b 628 him to ad- 


Opinions 5 Practices; 
and the Popiſh Party watched and im- 
proved all Advantages, of which a very 
E od one Hoppened ſoon to their great 
Joy. ; 
Qu r* Calhitine, or, as ſhe was 
called; the Princeſs: Dowager, died firſt, 
Our Hliſtorian has nothing to add con- 
certiing her, büt chat he fell on a Re. 
. it of 2 Cotverſation that Sir Edmond 
ddiggfield, and Mr. Tyrrell had with 


her; in Which ſhe folewyly protefted 
te Men that Printe Arthur never knew 


her carnally,. and infiſted much on it; 


and faid' many others were ſured of it, 


But on the Nu Fe ur; ; 
ged very fully all t e Probabili ities that 
Wel the” contrary; and ſaid, chat 
whatever ſhe {aid on that Subje it wat 
, and'it ſeemed 5 credi⸗ 
ble. "TW: tagedy of n Atine fol- 

lowed 


2 ; 


lowed {an after this: It th vit'on 
the 1ſt of May, 11536 but it ſeems: it 
was concerted before, for” a Parliament 
was ſummoned, at leaſt the Writs Were 
teſted, the 2 7th of April before, | 
ITRERE is no long Account of ber 
Sofferings given by Weſton, in this 
excellent Hiſtory, that he wrote of the 
Wars in the Netherlands, which" he 
took from a full Relation of it; Siwen 
by a French Gentleman, Criſpi,” who 
was then in Londoeh? and, a9 Meteren 
relates the Matter; wrote withour! Par- | 
tiality! He begins thus, „ There was 
c 2 Gentleman who blamed his Siſter, 
for ſome Lightneſs that appeared in 
« her Behaviour: Slie ſaid, the Queen 
< did more than ſhe did; for the” ad- 
* mitted fome of tte Court to come in- 
“ to her Chamber, at undue” Hours, 
* and named the Lord Rochford: Nor- 
« rig, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton 
. the Mufician; and the ſaid to her 
L Brother that Smeton would tell much 
<' more.“ All this Was carried to the 
King. 1 Cri ir 
WIEN the Matter broke out, on 
the 1ſt of May, the King, who 'Toved 
Norris, ſent or him, and laid If he 
would confeſs theſe Things 
the Queen was charged he fhould ne- 
ver ſuffer in his Verba ud ror in ö 
Eſtate, nor ſo much às be put in Pri- 
ſon; but if he did not ce tfeſs, and 
Was found g ullty, he fhoul@ ſuffer the! 
Extremity BY is Law?" Norris an- 
ſwered, He would much rather die 
than be gullty of füch Falſehood; that 
it was all Falſe,” which he was ready to 
juſtify in a Combat againſt any Perſon |' 
whatſoever: ſo he was ſent with the 
reſt to the Tower: The Confeſſion of 
Smeton Was all that was brought againſt 
the Queen: He, og Was. believed, was 
prevailed on to accuſe her; yet he was 
condemned, contrary , to 15 Promiſe! 
that had deen made him; Hut it was 
pretended that his Crime yas.” that” he 
had told his Suſpieions to others, arid] 
not to tile King; Ad hen it was that 
one Witneſs was not ſufficient; 1 it Was 
anſwered, that it was ſufficient." H 
adds, that the Queen was tried in the 
Tower, and that the defended her H6- 
nour ad Modeſty, in fuch 4 Way 
to ſoften the Ang; „(tor ſhe knew his 
Temper) by humble Deportmenit, 
to favour x. Dis hter,” She wäs 
brought to her Trial Fiber having a ay 
Advocate allowed her ; 2 0 $i 
but her Maids about en X Choir 


ea „ 


0 


- 


115 
| 


Ws fer for her, and ſhe looked to all 


JD NI. 


With Which 85 


as -«! Four! of f 


her“ — with a chearful 'Counte- 
nate, as: ſhe made her Court'ſies to 
thew, without an Fear: She behaved 
herſelf as if ſhe had been Rill Queen: 


| Sheiſpoke not mhell in lier own De- 


fence 3" but the Modeſty of her Coun- 
tenance pleaded" her Innocence, much 
more than the Defence that ſhe made; 
fo that ll Who fv, or heard her, be- 
Herd her innocent. Both the Magi- 
ſtrates of London, and ſeveral others 
hb were there, Haid, they fu no Evi- 
dence” againl Per: On! it“ appeared, 
that wit th were reſolved to be rid of 
cher. 9 = + 011019113 1364 <4 
8E Was Agde to lay” ds al-the 
Characters of Her Dignity, Which ſhe 
did Willingly z but fill proteſted her 
Tnnecence, When ſhe heard the Sen- 
tence that the was to be Beheaded or | 
Burnt, ſhe was not terrified; but lifted 
up her Hands to Gop, and „id, h 
e Father! Oh Creator? Thou who 
*© art the Way, the Truth, and tlie 
„Life, Thou knoweſt that 1 have not 
v8 deſerved Dea. 

+ AND turning herſelf to ner undes, 
(Her Uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, be- 
ing the Lord Hich-Stewurg) ſhe ſaid, 
„My Lords, 1 will hot ſay that 
your Sentence is unjuſt, nor preſume, 
«that my Opinion 'ought to be pre- 
«ferred to the Judgment of you all. 
believe you have Reaſons, and Oc- 
<"eafions, of Suſpicions ard Tealodſy, 
upon which" 75 have condemned 
le: But they muſt be other, than 
e thoſe that have been produced here 
erlin Court; fbr l am intirel ifmocent 
f all theſe?! Accufations ; ſo that I 
0 cannot aſk Pardon of. GoB for them. 
e have been always a faithful and 
5. loyal Wife to the King. L have 9 5 

„perhaps, at all Times" ſhewed* bim 
that Humility and Reverence, that 
* his Goodgefb tb me, . the Ho. | 
«© dur to which he raiſed? pits did de- | 
e Terve. Fconfeſs,7 Rave had f an- 
be "6ſ&5- and Stfpicions of Hit, whith I. 
ad not Strengeß or Diferetion 
656, enough to manage Bat G0 denz, 
e And 18 my Witnels, that 1 Hever 
«| fafled orlierwile towards Him mz and I 
* ſhall never confeſs urs other at the 
Death. ag not think 
are J o Delign tc, prölotig 
ie Any Life: GOD has taught me to 
no How to die; and al for- 
tity my Faith. Do Hot think that 
am ſe a in N as” oy” 
pew yt Honour 6 haftif 
K Heart; f Which 1000 wite el 
5 Y Account 


— 


3 
* 


Account, now in aging 3 N 
had not maintained it my Whole 
Life long, 


e my Honour and iny Chaſtity. 


who are unjuſtly- condeinned, I 


ce would willingly ſuffer wany Deaths 


5 to deliver them; but ſince I ſee it 
ſo pleaſes the Kin 12 I muſt williogly 
8 bear with their Deaths, and ſhall ac- 
„ Company them in, Death, with, this 
„ Aſſurance, that I ſhall lead an end- 
<« leſs Life with them in Peace. 
more; and then, with 
ſhe roſe up, and took her Leave of them 
all. Her Brother and the other Gen- 
tlemen were executed firſt. He ex- 
<<. horted thoſe, who ſuffered with him, 
to. die without Fear, and ſaid to 
of thoſe that were about him, That he 
5 came to die, ſince twas the King's 
« Pleaſure that it ſhould be ſo. He 
« exhorted all Perſons not to. truſt to 
th Courts, States, and Kings, but in 
1 60 only. Ile had deſerved a hea- 
4 vier Puniſhment LN his other Sins, 
wh but not from the King, whom wal 
« © had. never offended, yet he pray'd 
< GoD to give him a long and - a. g 
5 "« 2 Le. With him all the reſt ſuffer'd 
n Death, which they had no Way 
deſerved. Mark Smeton only con- 
feſled he had, deſerved well to die; 
which gave Geabbn to mag: Reflec- | 
„ tions. 


30 2 


bra 


„ Brother and the, other Gentlemen If 
- 14. had ſuffered, and had ſealed her In- 
e nocence with their own Blood; but 
3s that. Mark Smeton had confeſſed, he 
WEN gy to die, ſhe. broke out into a 
aſſion, and d Has he not then 
cleared me of chat publick Shame he 
b Has Dragghe me to? 17 4p 1 fear his 
| ſuffers for it, and; that he is 

pes aun ge for his falſe 1 . 

| 1 1 10145 my Brother and thoſe 
3 Loth ers, I doubt not but they are 


now 9 the © 10 of. their Great 
* King, be de Lam to be To- 
e F the 7e 129994 +; FA 


"2g IT be that 8 knew: 1. 
thing 


the Judgment paſs d at Lam- 

beth, 56-06 Jo the Marriage ; 250 it 
Was tranſacted. ſecretly... It could. ave 
4 Foundation, or Colour, ahve, rom 
that Stor mentio RD in Cavendiſh's 
6} ile 918 4 of he Lord Pere 
266 * en te * 1.0% fle Was, now ens. 
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as much as ever Queen 
did. IRnow theſe, my laſt Words, f 
& will fignify. nothing but to Jail 
8 
* for my Brother, and thoſe others, 


| 2 vpon 7 But i it will appear, 
from his Letter to Cromwell, that he 
ſolemnly purged both bimſelf and her, 
from any Precontract; being examined 
upon Oath, by the two Archbiſhops ; 
and that he received the Sacrament up- 
on it, before the Duke of Norfolk and 
ſore, of the King's Council, that were 
learned in the Spiritual Law; aſſuring 
them by his Oath, and by the Sacra- 
ment hat he had received and intend- 
ed to receive, that there was never any 
Contract or Promiſe. of Marriage be- 
tween her and him. This he wrote on 


che zgth of May four Days, before the 
Sr (aid all this; and a great deal Q 
a2 modeſt Air, 


geen's Execution. 

THis ſhews plainly, that ſhe- Was 
prevailed. on between Fear and Hope 
to copfeſs a Precontract, the Perſon 
not heing named. 

TAE French nee pives. the 
fame” Account of the Manner of her 
Death and of her Speech, that all the 
Writers of that Time do: When ſhe 
„Was brought to the Place of Execu- 
„ tion, within the Tower, he ſays, 
aan Looks were chearful, and ſhe 
« never 3 appeared more beautiful, than 
iat that Time; ſhe ſaid, to thoſe about 


but pardon me; from your Hearts, 
< that l have not expreſſed to all about 
« me that Mildneſs that became me ʒ 
« and that [ have not done that- Good 
„that was in my Power to do. She 
« prayed for thoſe who were the Pro- 
< ſecutors of her Death. Then, with 


od 5 1.< the: Aid of her Maid, ſhe undreſſed 
e, When the Quegwheard, hore, . | 


her Neck with great Courage, and 
«fo ended her Days. 
ITEIs long Recital is tranſlated out 
of Meteren; for it is not taken Notice 
of by any of our Writers; the Biſhop 


flections upon it, but that i it ſeems all 
over credible... 7 5 

Theyet, a. ranciſcan Kale. who. 
| for 17 or 18 Years, had wand'red up 


for his, Coſmography (which: he pub- 
liſhed in the Lear 1563) fays that ma- 
Eng liſh Gentlemen aſſured him, 


4 That Ki King Henry expreſſed great Re- 


pentance of his Sins, being at the Point 
of - of Death; and among other Things, 
of the Injury and the Germs committed 
againſt. Queen Anne Boleyn, who was 
falſely accuſed, and convicted of that 
which was laid to her Charge. It is 
true, Thuanus has very much diſgrac'd 

that Writer, as a vain and ignorant 
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ber, Be not ſorry to ſee me die thus, 


leaves it thus, without any other Re- 


and down Europe, to prepare Materials 


des but he having been of the 


een pF 1 Order 
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Order that ſuffered ſo much for their 
adhering to Queen Catharine, is not 
to be ſuſpected of Partiality for Queen 
Anne. We muſt leave thoſe Secrets 
to the Great Day. 

Ir may be eaſily believed, that both 
the Pope and the Emperor, as they were 
glad to be freed from the Obligation 
they ſeemed to be under to Protect 
Queen” Catharine to Queen Anne's 
Fall, gave them à great deal of ill - 
natured Joy. The Pope, upon the 
firſt News of her Diſgrace, ſent for 
.Caffali,” expreſſing a grea deal of Plea- 
ſure upon the Queen's Impriſonment; 
and, at the ſame Time, ſpoke very 
honourably of the King. He hop'd 
upon theſe Emergents, all Matters 
might be brought to a good Agree- 
ment; and that the King would re- 
concile himſelf to the See, by which 
he would become the Arbiter of all 
Europe. He told Caſſali, That he 
knew how good an Inſtrument he 
was in Pope Clement's Time; and 
what Pains he took both with the 
Pope and the Emperor to prevent the 
Breach. He added, that the naming 
of Fiſher to be a Cardinal, was ſo 
preſſed on him, that he could not 
decline it. 
try how any Meſſenger that he might 
ſend to the King, would be received: 
for, as ſoon as he knew that, he 


cc 


the King. 

AT the ſame Time, Pace gave him 
an Account of a long 'Converfarion he 
had with the Emperor on the fame 
Subject; for he was then the King's 
Ambaſſador in that Court. The 
Emperor excuſed his Adhering to 
% his Aunt, whom he could not in 
„Honour forſake; 
Time, he ſaid, he abhorred the Pope's 
Bull for Depoſing the King; and he 
was ſo far from any Thoughts of 
executing it, that he commanded it 


nor did he encourage, as was ſuſpect- 


take to execute it. 
Breach, that had been made between 


King, 
in a Ia Hand, ready 
him, and even to renounce. Go p, 
„ho, he believed, had given him 


„ over to a Reprobate Mind. He was 
„ now reſolved to return to his old 


0 N with che King, and h. 


Pope. 


He deſired Caſſali would 


a Diſpatch to Pace, 


would ſend one immediately. Of 
all this Caflali wrote an Account to 


but at the ſame 


to be ſuppreſſed in his Dominions; | 


ed; the King of Scotland to wunder- |< 
He imputed the 


him and the King, to the French 
Who, he ſaid, was like an Eel 
to forſake 


„would not hearken to Itimations g 
«yen him by the Agent of France, 
„ that the King had poiſoned bis 
„ Aunt. He preſſed him to legitimate 
© the Princeſs Mary. He might do 
that without owning the Lawfulneſs 
of his Marriage; which was a Point 
in which he would ſtir no more. 
She was born in a Marriage in Fact, 
and Bona Fide; and in many Caſes 
in which Marriages had been diſ- 
ſolv'd, yet the Legitimat) of the Iſ- 
ſue was often ſecured. | 

Or all this Pace gave the King an 
Aerwatit, and preſſed, with ſome Vehe- 
mence, the Legitimating the Princeſs: 
The Emperor was then going to Rome; 


ſo King Henry intended to join Caſfali 


with Pace, in his Embaſly to the Em- 
peror. Pace begged that might not be 
done; expreſſing a great Averſion to 
him, as being a baſe and perverſe Man. 
It 1s plain, Pace preſſed the King much 
to think of being 
Cardinal Chinucci offered his 
Service to the King. with Expreſſions 
full of Zeal.” Grandvill alſo entered 
with Caſſali upon the ſame Subject, but 
Caſſali wrote to the King, that he did 
not at all meddle in that Matter. The 
Emperor went to Rome, and Pace fol- 

lowed him thither. The King ſent 
telling him of 
the Motion that the Emperor s Ambaſ- 
ſador made to him, for returning to 
the old Friendſhip with their Mafter: 


They alſo made him ſome Overtures in 


Order to it. Firſt, the Emperor would 


reconciled to the 


be a Means to reconcile him to the 


Biſhop of Rome: He alſo hoped, that 
the King would contribute towards the 
War againſt the Turks, and that ſince 
there was an old Defenſive League be- 
tween them, and ſince it ſeemed that 
the French King intended to invade the 
Dutchy of Milan, he expected the 
King would aſſiſt him, e to 
that League. 

To all this the King ahſurred. 
„That the Interruption of theif 
* * Friendſhip proceeded: from the Em- 


5 peror, - who had made him ill Re- 


% turns for the Services he had done 


+ him; for, he pretends, he made him 
$i firſt King of Spain, and then Em- 
* peror, when the Empire was at his 
„ Diſpoſition; he had furniſhed him 
< witt Money; fo that he ought to 


thank the King only fot all the Ho- 
„ nour he was eee to: But in 
Lieu of that, he had ſhewed great 
18855 70 che King, and had 

e 


% 
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t hut had ſet on all the ill Uſage he 


Rome; which, as he underſtoed, he 


„ the old 


; 60 the Laws of G 0 D, of Nature, and | 
5 91 Honeſty, with the Concurre nce of 


lation to the King of France. When 


but ſneuld talk with Him ſuitably to 


t not only contemned His Friendſhip, 
„ had met with from the Biſhop of 


e 'owed chiefly to him: Let ſuch was 
<* the King's Zeal: for Concord among 
<«.Chriſtian-Princes,. and ſuch was his 
< Nature; that he could continue his 
*« Diſpleaſure agaipſt no Man, when the 
e Cauſe of it was once removed; ſo, 
te if the Emperor would deſire him to 


< forget all that was paſſed, and would 
“ purge himſelf of all particular Un- 


e kindneſs to him, he would be will- 
e ing to return to their old Friend- 
<«. ſhip; but he, having received the 


Injuries, would not ſue for a Recon- 


e ciliation, nor treat upon the Foot of 
Leagues between them, till 
e the Reconciliation+ ſhould be firſt 


x 


©. Grounds, that he could in any | 


«+ Sort. depart from what he had 
“ done; having founded himſelf) upon 


« his Parliament. There was a Mo- 


tion made to him from that Biſhop, | 


„ for d Reconciliation; which he had 
“not yet embraced, nor would he 
* ſuffer. it to be compaſſed by any 
6 other Means; and therefore he 
* would not take it in good Part, if 
& the Emperor would inſiſt in that 
6e Matter, for the Satisfaction of the 
* Biſhop of Rome, who was his Ene 
my; or move him to alter that, 


me 


cc 
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his Authority. When there was a 
General Peace among Chriſtian 
* Princes, he Would not: be wanting 
to give gan Aid agaſnſt the Turks; 
<. but till the Friendſhip between the 
Emperor and him was quite made up, 
„dhe would treat of nothing with Re- 


that was done, he would be a Medi- 
«ator between them. This was the 
«Anſwer given by the Emperor's Am- 
<; baſſadors, which was communicated 
e to Pace, that in Caſe he had any 
«© Diſcourſe with the Emperor on the 
Mii Subject, he ſhould ſeemi only to have | 
a general Knowledge of the Matter, 


<. theſe Grounds; encouraging the Em- 
e perdr tacurſue what he had begun, 
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which was already determined againſt 


[ 


Courage, with his Inelination to ſa- 
Fo tisfy his Friends, when he was not 
„ dee much preſſed; that would hurt 
-* and ſtop good Purpoſes; and he or- 
ders him to ſpeak with Grandvill of 
it, of Whom, it ſeems, he had a 
33 good Opinion, and that he ſhould 
ͤärepreſent to the Emperor, the Ad- 
vantage that would follow, on the 
5 Renewing of their old Friendſhip, 
but not to clog it with Conditions; 
for Whatever the King might be af- 
terwards brought to upon their 
Exiendſhip, When made the King 
Would not ſuffer it to be loaded 
with them; fot the King had; ſuffer- 
ed the Injury But he was ordered 
“ to ſay all this as af himſelf, and 
Pace was ordered to go to Court, 
15 and put himfelf 1n.GrandvilFs Way, 
that he might have Occaſion to en- 
ter upon theſe Subjects with him. 
Thus that Matter was put in a Me- 
* thod+ ſo that in a little Ti we, the 
Friendſhip ſeemed to be intirely 
*© made un t Jour ont] fern 
Tua King would never hearken to 
a Reconciliation with the Pope; on the 
contrary, he went on in his Deſign of 
reforming Matters in England. In the 
Convocation in the Lear 1536, Crom- 
well came and demanded a: Place as the 
King's Vicar-General- The Archbiſhop 
aſſigned him the Place next above him- 
ſelf : On the 21ſt of June the Archbi- 
ſhop: laid before the Houſe the Sentence 
Definitive, of the Nullity of the King's 
Marriage with Queen Anne; which 
Cromwell deſired they would approve: 
It Was approved in the Upper Houſe, 
and ſent down to the Lowes, in which 
it was approved. +. Eggs 
O the 23d'off June, the Prolocu- 
tor, with the Clergy, offered a Book 
to the Upper -Houſe, in which they 
ſet, forth a Collection of many ill Doc- 
trines that wert publickly preached 
within the Province: On the 28th of 
June the Confirmation af the Decree, 
concerning the King's laſt Mar riage, | 
was ſubſcribed by both Houfes.. On 
the IIth of July the Book concerning 
the Articles of Faith, and the Ceremo- 
nies, were brought in by the Biſhop of 
Hereford, and Was ſigned by both 
Houſes. Theſe were alſo ſigned by 
the Archbiſhop of York, andthe Biſhop 
of Dureſme. On the,26th;of July the 
Biſhop of Hereford brought another 
Book, containing the Resſons, Why the 
King ought not te appear in a Coun- 
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eil, bſummoned by the Pope to meet at 
tients Mantua: 
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Mantua: This was likewiſe agreed to, 
and ſubſeribed by both Houſes. There 
is nothing new to add to the Account 
given in the former Part of this Hiſtory 
of the other Proceedings in Matters of 
Religion this Lear; in which no Con- 
vocation ſat at York. There are ſe- 
veral Draughts of theſe Articles that 


are in ſeveral Places corrected by the | 


King's own Hand: Some of the Cor- 
rections are very long and very ma- 
terial: Of 1800 only it was that the 
Biſhop meant, and not of the Ingroſſed, 
and Signed Articles themſelves, when 
he ſaid they were corrected by the 
King, as he þ 

'By theſe Steps it appearing clearly 


that the King had no Thoughts of a | © 


Reconciliation with Rome, the Pope on 
his Part reſolved to create him as much 
Trouble as he could. Pool had been 


ſent over from England to Paris, while 


the Suit of Divorce was in Depen- 
dance: He was particularly recom- 
mended by the Biſnop of Bayonne, in 
one of his Letters to Montmorancy, as 
2 Perſon of great Hopes, and much 
favoured by the King: He came after 
that to England; for he tells himſelf 
that he was in England while the Point 
of the Supreme Headſhip was in De- 
bate. He ſays he was then abſent, 
which ſhews that at that Time he was 
contented to be filent in his Opinion, 
and that he did not think fit to oppoſe 
what was doing. He was afterwards 
ſuffered to go and ſettle at Padua, 


where the Gravity of his Deportment, | 


that was above his Age, and the Sweet- 
neſs of his Temper, made him be very 
much conſidered. © He was till ſup- 
ported from England, whether only 
out of his Deanry of Exeter, or by 
any farther ſpecial Bounty of the King, 
is not certain. In ſeveral Letters from 
Padua, he acknowledges the King's 
Bounty and Favour to him, and in 
one he deſires a farther Supply. He 
being commanded by the King to do it, 
wrote over his Opinion concerning his 
Marriage: The King ſent it to Cran- 
mer, before his being ſent out of Eng- 
land: For that faithful and diligent 
Searcher into the Tranſactions of thoſe 
Times, Mr. Strype, has publiſhed the 
Letter that he wrote upon it; the Lear 
is not added, but the Date being the 
13th of June, it muſt be be fore he was 


ſent out of England, this being writ 
before he was conſecrated; for he ſub- 
ſcribes Cranmer; and upon his Return 


he was conſecrated long before June. 
£14 NO 112. | . 
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ath been miſunderſtood. | 
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wrote his Book, as he; ſet Forth in a Pa- 


per of reg given to one to 
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It is written to the Earl of Wiltſhire: 


He mentions / Pool's Book, and com- 
mends the Wit of it very highly: He 
thinks if it ſhould come abroad, it 


would not be poſſible to ſtand againſt 


it. j; Pool's chief Deſign in it, Was to 
perſuade the King to ſubmit the Mat- 


ter wholly to the Pope. In it, 


© He: ſet forth the Trouble that 


might follow upon the Diverſity of 
(e 
Wars upon the Titles of Lancaſter 
and York had given them a fad 


cc 
ce 
not to return to the like Miſery. Ho 
&- 
* which muſt deſtroy 
Title, and - accuſe the King of li- 
ving ſo long in a Courſe of Inceſt; 
againſt the Law of Gop and of Na- 
ture. This would increaſe the Ha- 
** tred the People begun to bear to 


ce 
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+ the Opinions of the Univerfities, it 
(c 
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Affections; and that they were 
brought over with great Difficulty to 
declare for the King; but he ſets in 


cc 
(c 
* ther and his Council: It could not 
be expected that the Pope would 
condemn the Act of his Predeceſſor, 
or conſent to the Abridging his own 
Power, and do that which would 

raiſe Sedition 1n many Kingdoms, 
* particularly in Portugal. He next 
ſhews the Emperor's Power, and the 
Weakneſs of France, that the Prohi- 
biting our Trade to the Netherlands 


cc 


cc 
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cc 


French were never to be truſted; 
* they never kept their Leagues with 
dus, for neither do they love us, nor 
cc 
their Aid neceſſary to England, they 


cc 


tions.“ That is the Subſtance of 


that Letter; ſo that at this Time Pool 
wrote only to perſuade the King, by po- 
litical Conſiderations to ſubmit wholly 
to the Pobe's algen Ibe Matter 
reſted thus for ſome Time: But when 
the Breach was made, and all was paſt 
reconciling, then Cromwell wrote to him 
by the King's Order, to deelare hig Opi- 
nion with Relation to the King's Pro- 
ceedings. Upon this Reaſon only. he 


| 


could never agree to the Divorce, 
the Princeſſes 


had ſo long approved that which is 
found now to be unlawful. As for 


was known they were often led by 


do we love them; and if they find 


* Titles to the Crown, of which the 


Warning. All that was now head, 
and therefore Care ſhould be taken 


* Priefts, if it ſhould appear that they 


Oppoſition to them, the King's Fa- 


would be very ruinous, and that the 


will charge it with intolerable Condi- 


be | 
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tendom; and he apprehending yet 


.  <"Yated® Jundvations in Religion, and!“ 
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- ſhewed to the King. In which he writes, 
« ''Fha the thinks if it had not been for 


6 Matter, ſeeing ſo little Hope of Suc-| 
e ceſs; and that he had Reaſon to 


«think that what he ſhould write, 


< ould not be acceptable. They had | 


<« ſent unto him from England, the 
© Books written on the contrary Part: 
„But he faid, he found many Things 
* ſuppreſſed in theſe, and all the Co- 
2 25 that could be invented, were 
<« ſet upon untrue Opinions. Beſides, 
“hat had followed was grievous, 
both in the Sight of Gop, and in 
the Judgment of the reſt of Chriſ- 
_ «worſe Effects, both with Reitt to 

<« the King's Honour, and the Quiet 
<< of his Realm, did, upon that, re- 
ſolve to emplo all the Wit and 
Learning that Go p had given him, 
c to ſet forth the Truth, and to ſhew 
the Conſequences of theſe ill Opi- 
nions. He hoped that what he wrote 
on the Subject would fully ſatisfy 
all that would examine it. This 0 


0 


from thoſe Opinions, that he had 
the Honour formerly to maintain, 
would yet, by the Goodneſs of Gop, 
be eee out of the Evil Way be 
was then in. 


ſuch Caſes in Scripture, in the Sto- 
ries of David and Solomon, the laſt 
particularly, who notwithſtanding 


ce 


« from G0. ſo 


4 (t 
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yet fell into Idolatry 


the true Doctrine of Chriſt, yet as 
„ David, when in a State of Sin, was, 

by a Prophet, ſent to him from Go, 

« brought to true Repentance, and re- 
e ftored to the Favour of Go p, he 
« hoped he might, by the Grace of 
4 Gob; be an Inſtrument to bring the 


King to à better Senſe of Things: 


5© Therefore, as he ſet Himſelf to ffu- 
dy the Matter, ſo he prayed earneſt- 
Y to Go to W the Truth to 


„ him, in which he hoped Gop had 


„ Heard his Prayer; ſo he looked for 
<<), good Succeſs: and that he might make 
* tlie King ap prehend the Danger he was 
„in, both from his own People, who 


from otlier Princes, to whoſe 'Ho- | 
If nour it belongs to defend the Laws 
of the Church againſt all other 
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did, in Hopes that the King, whom | 
Gop had ſuffered to be carried away | 


„ THERE were great Inftahoes of | 


the Gift of Wiſdom, that he had | 


tho' the King was not fallen from | 


Th bard 0 the 
| 


«that, he had never meddled in the | 


cc 


make the King more apprehenſive of 
«this, be had as in his own Perſon, 
brought out ll ſuch Reaſons! as 
„might provoke People, or Princes 
againſt him, ſince he was departing 

from the Courſe in which he had be- 
“ gun. Theſe Reaſons, if read a. part, 
without conſidering the Purpoſe he 
* propoſed of repreſenting to the King 
the Danger to which. he was expo- 
ſing himſelf, might make one think, 
from his Vehemence of Stile in that 
Argument, that he was the King's 
greateſt Enemy; but the Reading 
the whole Book. will ſnew what his 
Intent in it all was. The Book was 
too long for the King to read: He 
deſired therefore, that he would or- 
der ſame learned and grave Man to 
read it, and to declare his 4 udgment 
upon it, he being bound with an 
Oath of Fidelity, firſt to GO p and 
then to the King, to do it without 
Affection on either Part. He named 
particularly Tonſtal, Biſliop of Du- 
reſme, whom he eſteemed both for 
Learning and Fidelity to the King, 
above any other he knew. After 
Tonſtal had firſt examined it, the 
King may refer the further Examina- | 
tion of it, to ſuch other Perſons as 
he may think. fit; he was likewiſe 
reſolved that his Book ſhould never 
„Abba, till the King had ſeen 
it. | - 
In theſe. Inſtructions, he mentions, 
That he had ſent another Book to 
the King concerning his Marriage: 
But. in that he was diſappointed of 
his Intent, as the Bearer might in- 
form him, who knew the whole Mat- 
ter; And ſince Gop had detected 
her, who had been the Occaſion of 
all the Errors the King had been led 
into; it was the Hope of all who 
loved him, that he would now come 
to himſelf, and take that Diſcovery 
as a favourable Admonition of Gop, 
' to. conſider better the Opinion of 
thoſe who diſſented from that Mar- 
+, riage, as ſeeing the great Diſhonour 
and Danger like to follow on it: 
He wiſhed the King would look on 
that, as a Warning to return to the 
6; Unity of the Church: He was ſenſi- 
« bhle nothing but the Hand of Gop 
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2 could work a Change in the King's 


Mind; and when that ſhould. be 
done, 5 would be one of the greateſt 
Miracles that the World had ſeen 
«fot! ſome Ages, with the moſt ſignal 


4 


Princes who impugn * and to 


* * of Gop's Fayour to him, 
4% bY which 8 


"0 


fe which would deliver him out of 
* thoſe. very great Dangers, that muſt 
© follow upon the Meeting of a Gene- 
ral Council: Whereas, if he ſhould 

& return to the Unity of the Church, 

* no Prince would appear in that Af: 

te ſembly with more Honour, than 

& would. be paid him, even his Fall 

would prove a great Bleſſing. to the 
„Church; and tend to the Reforma- 
<« tion of the Whole, and to the Ma- 
5 nifeſtation of the Honour of Go p. 

* It would then appear that Gop had. 

« ſuffered him ta, fall, to make him 
riſe. with more Honour, - to the 
greater Wealth, not only of his own « 
, Realm, but of the whole Church be- 
« ſides: With theſe Inſtructions he ſent 
& a private Letter to Tonſtal, from 
6“ Venice, dated Gorpus- Chriſti-Eve. 


WEN his Book againſt the Divorce 


(c 


came firſt to England, he was written | 


to in the King's Name, to come, over 
and explain ſome Things in it; but he 
excuſed himſelf: He pretended the 
Love of Retirement, and of the = 
ble Company. with whom he lived, n 
an eaſy and learned Friendſhip Mara. 
Eloquence ſeems to be that which he 
turned his Mind moſt to; for in every 
thing he wrote, there is wuch more 
of Declamation than of Argument. 
_ Tonſtal being thus provoked by Pool, 
and commanded by the King, wrote a 
full and ſolid Anſwer to him, on the 
13th of July, 1536. He acknow- 
e ledged he had 780 his 8 as 
3 Kan, King had received his Book; 
& which he deſired that the Reading 
* of it, might be firſt put upon him: 
He had read both ls Letter and his 
long Book, and was truly grieved 
as he read it, ſeeing both the Vehe- 
mence of his Stile, and that he miſ- 
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the King was ſeparated from the 
Church, He wiſhed he had rather 
written his Opinion privately, in a 


c 
Ws 
« 
0 


1 


A 


have been read by himſelf, and not 
have enlarged himſelf into ſo; great 
a Book, which muſt be communica- 
ted and ſeen of others. 
pidity was it, to ſend ſo long a Book 
« fo great a Way, by one who might 
« have miſcarried in it; and ſo This, 
Book might have fallen into the 
70 n of thoſe, who would have 

publiſhed: it to the Slander of the 

ing and the Kingdom; but moſt of 
6 l to his own; for his Ingratitude 
80 0 che the who aki bred: him up | 


c 
cc 
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1 in his whole. Book, 


ed to his own Office as King, 


repreſented the whole Matter, as if 
Letter to the King, which might 


What Stu- 


tog that uke . was now 
* uſed againſt him, in whoſe Defence 
q he ought to have ſpent both Life 
*« and Learning; he adviſed him to 
«burn all that he had written on that 
Subject. There appeared a Strain of 


that 


& * 4 &: 4 


|<, ſelf nor has 7 I 
*. ty, of the whole Body, 
did not take upon «> the Office 
« belonging to Spiritual Men, the Cure 
*. of Souls; nor that which belongs 
to the Frieſthood,, to preach the 
Word of .Gop, and to miniſter the 
Sacraments. He knew what belong- 
and 
„ what belonged to the Prieſts-Office : 
No Prince eſteemed Spiritual Men, 
4 that were given to Learning and Virtue 


from the Uni- 


e more than he did. His only Deſign 


Was, to ſee the Laws of GOD N- 
| « cerely preached, and C hriſt' 8 Faith 


(without Blot) obſerved in his King- 
« dom ; and reduce his Church out of 


the Captivity of Foreign Powers, 
nc pſurped) into che State in 
« which all the Churches of G o 5 
« were at the Beginning; and to put 
away all the Uſurpations, that the 
Biſhops of Rome had, by undue 
5 2 — ſtill increaſed, to their own 
Gain, but to the impoveriſhing of the 
Kingdom. By this he only reduced 
n | Things to the State that is moſt 
conformable to the antient Decrees 
« of the Church, which the Biſhops 
of Rome ſolemnly promiſe to ob- 
ſerve at their Creation, naming the 
Eight General Councils; and yet 
any one, who conſiders to what a 
State the Biſhop of Rome had brought 
* this Church, would ſoon ſee the Di. 


other, At Venice he might ſee theſe 


publiſhed in Latin: By which it 
appears, that the Biſhop of Rome 
* had then no ſuch Monarchy, as Nr 
have uſurped of late. 

* IF the Places of Scripture bien 
10 he quoted did prove it, then the 
“ Council of Nice did err, which de- 
* creed the contrary; as the Canons 
« of. the; Apoſtles did appoint, that 


0 ſhops, . ſhould: be made in the Dio- 
* ceſe,, or at moſt in the Province 


10 where the Parties dwelt. Theſe Ca- 
1 nons 


The King 


verſity between the one and the 


in Greek, and they were already 


60 the . of Prieſts and Bi- 
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The RzrorMATION of :the 


it rons Damaſcen reckoned Holy Scrip- 
UW tures. Nor can it be thought that 
* have acted as they did, if they had 
„ underſtood thoſe Paſſages of Scrip- 
ture as he did: For above a thouſand 
Years after CHRIST, the Cuſtoms 
were very contrary to thoſe now 
uſed by the Biſnop of Rome: When 


R oo © 


8 


CC 


C 


4 


« tyrs were yet freſh, the Scriptures 
« were then beſt underſtood, and the 
« Cuſtoms then uſed in the Church 
e muſt be better, than thoſe that thro' 
Ambition, and Coveteouſneſs, had 


* 


< crept in fince; Light and Darkneſs | 


„ may be as well reconciled, as the 
„ Worldly Authority in Temporal 
Things now uſurped, can be proved 
« from St. Peter's Primacy, in preach- 

ing the Word of G0 D. He refers 

« him to Cardinal Cuſa's Second Book, 

„in which he will find this well 

oO io bl 

„THE King going to reform his 

* Realm, and to reduce Things to the 
% State in which they were ſome Ages 
ago, did not change, but eftabliſh 
< thoſe Laws, which the Pope pro- 

feſſes to obſerve.” If other Princes 
« did not follow him in this, that 

< ought not to hinder him from doin 

his Duty; of which He did not doubt 


«< to be able to convince him, if he 


had but one Day's Diſcourſe with 
< him, unleſs he was totally addicted 
« to the contrary Opinion. Pool wrote 
sin his Letter, that he thought the 
6“ King's Subjects were offended at the 
« Aboliſhing the Pope's Uſurpations: 
But Tonſtal aſſured him, that in this 
« he was deceived; for they all per- 
« ceived the Profit that the Kingdom 
„ had by it; fince the Money that 
„ as before carried over to Rome, 
was now kept within the Kingdom. 
* That was become a very heavy Bur- 


„ den, and was daily increaſing; ſo 


„ that if the King would go about to 
<« reſtore that aboliſned Authority, he 
« would find it more difficult to bring 
« jt about, than any he had ever yet 


<-had in his Letter blamed 'Tonſtal : 
4 for fainting in his Heart, and not 
dying for the Authority of the Bi- 
«ſhop of Rome; He aſſures him, that 
„ from the Time that he underſtood 
„the Progreſs of Chriſt's Church from 
„ the Beginning, and had read Eccle- 
4 fiaſtical Hiſtory, he never thought 


634 


the four General Councils would | 


the Blood of Chtiſt.and of the Mar- 


ec 


— 
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< to ſhed one Drop of Blood in that | 


„ Cauſe.” None of thoſe who had 


„Advantage by that Authority, would 
„have loſt one Penny of it to have 
* ſaved his Life: He would do what 
in him lay to cool that Indignation 


*/ which his Bock had raiſed in the 


** King; Ile defired him not to fahcy 


„ (from what he ſaw in Italy, or in 
other Places) that it was ſo from 
c the Beginning. The Councils would 


* ſhew him, how that Dignity was 
given to the Biſhops of Rome. The 
wy LepiorN called thoſe Councils; and 
* the- Dignity that was given him, was 


*© becauſe: he was Biſhop of the Chief 


City of the Empire, and not for the 
**: dake of Peter and Paul. The Se- 
of Conſtantinople, becauſe it was 
called New Rome, and ſo was pre- 
ferred to Antioch, where St. Peter 
** was” Biſhop, and where the Name 
** Chriſtian firſt began; and it was ſent 
“before Alexandria, and likewiſe be- 
* fore Jeruſalem, where Chriſt him- 
** ſelf preached, and the whole Col 
lege of the Apoſtles after him, and 
where James (the Brother of our 
„ Lord) was the firſt Biſhop. That 
„Church was called the Mother of 
all the Churches. It was alſo ſet be- 


g | fore Epheſus, where St. John wrote 
** his Goſpel, and died. To all theſe 


“ Conitantinople was preferred; and 
* yet this was fully ſettled in the 
** Council of Calcedon, where 630 Bi- 
* ſhops met. If he read the Greek 


* Fathers, Baſil, Nazianzen, Chryſo- 


* ſtome, and Damaſcen, he would 
„find no Mention of the Monar- 
*.chy of the Biſhop of Rome. He 
* deſired him to ſearch farther into 


„this Matter, and he would find that 


the Old Fathers knew nothing of 
* the. Pope's late Pretenſions and Uſur- 


* pations. He wiſhed therefore, that 
he would examine theſe Matters 


% more carefully, which had been 
* ſearched to the Bottom in England. 
The learned Men here thought they 
were happily delivered from that 


yet | * Captivity, to which he endeavoures 
« attempted in his Parliament. Pool | 


to bring them back. He tells him, 


how much all his Family and Kin- 
„ dred would be' troubled to ſee him 


„ ſo: much engaged againſt his King 


and his Country, whom he might 


„comfort, if he would follow the 
* Eſtabliſhment of the whole Church 
* of Go p from the Beginning, and 
* leave the Supporting of thoſe Uſur- 
e pations. He refers him to Gregory 
N Wh r 


** cond Place was given to the Patriarchs 


1 


CVnen of EN 


« the Great, Who? wrote - agairift | the 


66 bibo ol Conſt:atinople, pretending 

„ to the like Monarchy. St. Cyprian 
„ rites, that all ther A poſtles were of 
equal Dignity! and Authority; 


to truſt too muck to bimtelf, but 
to ſearch further ànd not to! fancy | * 
* he Had found our this Matteraltealy, 
„ he prayed him to burn allthis." Pa- 
pers z And then he hoped; he ſhould 
bf: prevaiberjth the King to keep that, 
«which he had ſent him, ſecret. He 
concludes all, wirh ſome hg kind 
* Expreſſions. £53325 e 

Biſhop: Burnet fays he has abſtratted 
this more fully, for the Honour of 
Tonſtal's Memory; who was a gene- 
rous and good-natured, as well as learn- 
ed Map. Pool, who was then a Cardinal, 
_ wrote:tio-Anſwer to this, but he wrote 
a long Better either to Tonſtal, or 
Cromwell, in May 15327. 
HE begins it with Proteſtations 
« of his Aﬀedion to the King, "tho! 
ee the King had taken ſuch Methods 
to deſtroy him, as the like had not 
been known in Chriſtendom, againſt 
</2r5 who" bore the Perſon that he 
<.did at that Time; yet he ſtill main- 
e tained à deep Affecklion to him. He 
„knew well all that the King had 
e defigned againſt him; which, if he 
„ borè the King a {mall Degree of 
Love, would be enough to extin- 
*;ouifh it. He ſaw, what he did for 


«- Part. He did not think it poſſible, 
ce that the King ſhould conceive: ſuch 
* Indignation againſt him, as to break | 


„ thro? all Laws, to have him in his 


5 Hands; and, to diſturb the whole | 
<<; Comiſſerce of Nations, rather than | 
not have his Perſon in his Power: 
“But he ſtill adhered to his former 
<; Principles, and maintained his for- 
bc! mer demper towards the King. 
Ur o his Arrival in France, hs | 
” was aſhamed to hear, that he com- 
ing thither in the Quality of am Am- 
c bafſador and Legate; one Prince 
</ſhould deſite of another to betray 
„him, aud deliver him into the King's 5 
© © A Gov ee He himſelf | 
„ was ſo little diſtürbed at g hen 
<-he firſt heard of ir; that he faid u 
2 on it, (to thoſe who were about 
e him) That he. never felt Kimſelf in 
full Poſſeſſon of being 4 Cardinal, 
till chen ſince he was now perſecu- 


1 tec by him, whoſe — he moſt 


. 113. 


which 
tal 1s alfd affirmed- bythe” Third: Coun- | 
eil of Epheſus He begged: him not 


* 


| 


. 


9 * 


; 


*©:doing 


Truth of the Matter, 


true, had 
« the 'beſt; Was taken in the worſt 


F- 


Abeen ready, 
ſented to it, to have gone and Siren | 
the King full SatisfaRtion in all 


4 being ſent into France, 


Senne deſited. Whitttbe Reli. 

c gion Men are of, if they Would ob. 
0 ſerve the Law 'of Nations, Hie Law 
* © VE! Nature! alone You: thew how 


We 6p into a 1 e He 71 80 upon 
te this, be juffly tempted to give over 
«alt Commerce with the King, and to 

procure (by all honeſt Ways) the 


|< Means to repay this Maligtity, by 
him the utmoſt Damage he 
' | ®/could deviſe; but he did not, for 


« that, abſtain from trying to do al 
ee he could for the King's Honour an 


4 Wealth. He acknowledges, that the | 


„ Biſhop of Verona ,was kent by him 
< to" the Court of France, to intimate 


"Fo | 
þ 4 : * If * 
8 . N * 2 


te thit'the Pope (for the common Bod 


of Chriſteßdom)) had committe 
“ ſome Affairs to, him, t6 treat with 
«the King. That Biſhop! Paſſed thro 


«: cheſter and Mr. Brian were there; 
© ſo he could not but wonder, at the 


“ King's Acting towards him; the 
„Whole Deſign of his Legation being 


e for the King's Honour. Upon which 


“ that Biſhop deſired to confer with 


the King's Ambaſſadors, that he 
e might declare to them the whole 
which was 
< made knoyn to them. They, it 1s, 
al him; but they ſent their Secretary 
after the Biſhop had declared the Ef- 


* 


|< feof his Legation, as far as it re- 


to him. 

r ſeemed viſible to all, that the 
* King (in what he had done) Was 
<' abuſed by falſe Reports, and by the 


«ated to the King, 


L Abbeville; when'the Biſhop of Win- | 


o Communication with 


e falſe Conjecures 0 ſome; ſo f it was 


«hoped, that the Matter 
„cleared, the King would have chang- 
4 ed his Mind. All this he under-, 
|) ſtood from the Biſhop of Verona, at 
his Return; and he readily believed 
„it. That Biſhop: had been the King's 
true Servant, and had ſhewed (when 
e he was in a Capacity © to ſerve him) 


eing once 


the Gncere Love that he bore” him. 


He had been alſo Pool's particular 
Tis Acquaintance, ever ſince he came 
out of "England. He would have 
if the King had con. 


> Things; for the chief Reaſon of” his 
6 A. YN OM 


| 


was, the 
Sa Pope 8 


60 See 
gas 5 famed; that be ſhould. 
„ panty Pool, as well. as; he was ſent 


| | ces ig the. 


3 Theſe were 
9 0 


to their Sight or 


2 9 8 TP: 


\ 


wg 7 : 


the, 
« the fitteſt Perſon to he firſt — 40 


them, wh 

19 1 in Off 3, and eig 
the beſt Biſhop i in Italy, ir 

ace m- 


© before. to e Matters for! his 
comidgs, Ude IE. of his, Zeal 
. to do G and Babs King Sepyice; | 

<, undertaok very..wi 
< ſolved N ery hawjhe could get Ke⸗ 
King's Perſon';, 8g now 
hayin fully. explained himſelf, the 
«hoped it eie por er ogly poſſi- 
Able; bu d he had thoſe Deſigas, of 
4 1 hich 7 80 roceeding againft 
him, Wow! q heſuſpeted him (which 


E Was, 1 8 came on Fons o 
0 animate: the e to rebel). 


Up ox his firſt coming to "LO 
«he AC nainted the King with the De- 
« gn Ws which: he Was called e thi- 

75 and 2 bal acquainted im 
„ with the Cauſe of his Legation. 
not the ae of 
«thoſe who intended to rebel. 
had then procured a "he in in 
© ſending forth the Cenſures, which, 
at that Time, might have cauſed the 
« King more Trouble; and he ſent 
: his Servant purpoſely, With the Of- 

« fer of his Aſſiſtance, animating the 

„ Chict of his Kindred to be conſtant 
413 in the King's Service, If any had 

« Fart at Rome, in the King's Pay, 

© to do him Service, they could not 


© have. done... more than he did; ſo 


« that {ome begun to reflect on him; 


© becauſe . he would not conſent to 


« diverſe Things that would have been 
©. uneaſy 40 him; and, particu hrly be⸗ 
* cauſe. he td the. Cenſpres Win 
Hand, which were inſtantly called | 
or, by t le. who 
45 „ : Yet 7 


1 3 # : - 


& 


never came in- 
: and to that 


450 The Rx Ob; Arlon of the : 
'. Pope's en to gain the King, 
4 knowing the Friendſhip that e 
ty tween Him and the French King; ſo 
| Biſhop of Verona. was thought 


ho had great Neri on both K ws, | 


ka for ther Services he: di 
"tte"; 


' 


| 


illipely; 5 and FOY 


gebe r that Reign; 


ad Authority to 


45 * Hour he had ſuppreſſed. them. He 


© would. go, no further in juſtifying 


himſelf; if what he had alregdy 


t the Bi 


(hop: of Vero- 


- ple not do it; he would 
e 10 1895 20s to clear himſelf: 


He rather the ught he had been faul. 


< ters: 
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Tags Letter vis dated fram Cam- 
bray;; for upon; the King's ige to 
the Frepch King, to demand him to 
to hegchvered Intd his Klangs, Fran- 
1 in no Sort hearketi to that, 
but he ffent to him hot to Se to his 
Court hut to ga with :all; convenient 
Haſtelbat of his Daminians; ſa he re- 
tired te: Cambray, as deing i then a pe- 
Cillian Sovereignty: 1: The King had 2 
Spy, dne Throchmorton, ſecretly; about 
Pool! who ROT an'Adcgpnt-of his 
Motions 3. what appears in his 
Prebl Tas "Paithfuller! to Pool, 
than tei the King. He wrote over that 
his Book was not then printed, tho? 
he hadi been much preſs d t print it by 
thoſe gt Rome; hut he thought that 
would hinder the, Deſign he went on: 
He balievad indeed, that upon his re- 
turning dhither, he would print t. He 
tells him that he had dne Sul- 
penſipns-of the-Pope's Cenſures, to try 


fit it was poſſible to bring abqut a Re- 


eandiliation between the Pope and the 
King: And he adds, that many won- 
dered-to. ſee the King ſo; ſet -againſt him, 

and that he did not rather endeavour to 
gain him. He intended to have-ftay'd 
ſome Pime in Flanders, but the Res 
gent ſent him Word, that it could not 
be ſufferad : He went from thence and 
ſtay dat Liege, Where he was on the 
20th: of Auguſt ;; for the laſt of 
Throckmorton Letters is dated from 
thenee: He writes that the Pope had 
called him back, having named him to 


be his Legate to the Council that he 


had ſummoned to meet the iſt of Nov. 
tho it did not meet for oe "Tours af- 


der 77 41 g! : it 
TRR. King's: Todignationii am! his 
Advagcatent; and for his Book, carri- 
ed him to a great many Exdeſſes, and 
to many Acts of njuſtice and 2 
which are not the leaſt a abe 
„ Wyzr 


was then tha Kuug's Ambaſſader at the 
 Empexor's Court; and by, his Letters 
to the King; it ſcems, an intire Confi- 
dence was then ſettled; with the Empe- 
tor. The Kipg preſſed him much not 
to ſuffer the Pope to call a Council, 
but ts call one by his on Authority, 
as the Rogan Emperers had called the 
55 On Councik; 7 5 he 3 
al 4 proper one; 
hüt he a he was not like to ſucceed 


gene | in that; if he only inſiſted on à Pro · 
re was ugthing now leſt 


4 to e Ur 70 Pray for the 1 79 


1505 95 


miſe that the — 9 7 had made, that 


N nothing ſhould. be done in the Council, 


akk On BUG Noll a in Y when 


WG # 
l SANT | 


whenloeyer it Nod er, toalgft bay 
or CC 16 2-000 oRETGUS | 
TAE King was at this Time battle 
maithy Unegſineſs, for he ſent? both 
Bonner adnhd Hains ober to the Empe- 
'ror's Court in Con junction: Thie 5 
ſeems to have been lehpſen to talk with 
thoſe who were ſtill Leica nd 
the other had great Oredit urch the 
Proteſtantz. Our Merchafts ff the 
Emperor's Dominiors were threatned by | 
'the Inquifition, fbr 6wning 'the” King, 
as Supreme Head of the Church Up- 
on this Wyat eomplained muchoto he 
Emperor; but tho' that Prince indica. 
ted the 180i tors, he 


ſuch Order that they ſhould not be 


diſquieted on that Account: And when 


Pool applied himſelf to the Emperor, 
for Ledve to affix the Pope's Bull 


againſt the King in his Dominions, he 


* 


would not conſent to it. 

TAE Biſhop fays, 
add much to What he formerly wrote, 
with Relition'to the Suppreſſion of the 
Monaſteties - There are many Letters 
ſetting fotth their Vices, Lewdneſs. 
-Robberies; and other ill Practices; and 
mow that the Deſign againſt them Was 
apparent, many run beyond Sed with 
r. Plate and Jewels; but the Vifi- 
tors indeed gave a” great Character of 
the Abbeſs and Nuns of Pollefworth 
in Warwickſhire. Dr. Lotidon, that 
was afterwards, not 


lous, even to Officiouſnefs ſuppreffing 
the Monaſteries. In the firſt Commiſ- 
ſion that the Viſitors had, 
no Order for the removing Shirt ines; 
yet he, in his Zeal, exeeeding his Com- 


miſſion, had done it; upon wich 


Leightob('T kg, ds 6thers! deffred 
that a Commiſſion for that End might 
be ſent after them, of the ſame Date 
with the'other Commilſio ions; © He alſo 
ſtudied" to frighten the Abbeſs of "God- 

ftow. into à Refignation. She was bar. 
ticularly in Cromwell's Favour; fo 
the wrote à plain honeſt Letter to him, 

complaining of London's Violence, 

2 do his Areifices to bring them to fur- 
* render their Houſe, and of the great 
“Charge he put chem to: She writes, | 

That: dhe did not her that any of 
the King's Subjects Had been ſo hand- 
led: ſhe infiſts on hey*Care to main. 
</ tain the Hondur of Gp, e all 
Truth and Obedience to the Kühn 


therefore ſhe Was pofirively refalbed | 


lava: to lurrender Ber "Houle, but 


promiſed t TY give 


that he cannot 


__ 4 Profetitor N 
of Proteſtants, but à Suborner of falſe 
Witneſſes againſt them, was now. zea- 


there Was | 


[<3 the&Kin 


— 


„ 
— 


8 | a 
, : ; 

0 

2 F 


e. . Sead to do it Ghenever 
gy Command, er his ſhould 
 *:come to her, and not" till then. » 
TAE Diftgvery' of che Cheats) in 
Images, and Spätere 1 in Relicks, 
contributed not 2 little to their Dif: 
grace. Among tlieſe, that of Bo 
in Kent, Was oheof the moft enormous. 
Ta the 7 thathyert ſent” Bi- 
of Biirneti®'Frbm Zutick, there is "a 
Letter, written by the: Miniſter Gf 
Maidſtone, to Bülleng er that defcribds 
fych an Image, if it s get ede lame: 
He calls it, lie Dragofl f Aſhdod: 
Ot, The Babyloniſm Bei. 
Ctucifix that” 
Head and the Eye 
the whole Body 


— 


dme Pines . Goved. the 
„ and Ack bend the = 
©"exprels tlie Re. 
celving of Pray hs a other Geſtures, 
— at other Times madett gg 
he Reſecting them; great Offerings 
wert made to ſo wonderful. an Image. 
Oe Partridge, fuſpected the Fraud, and 
removing the Image, he ſawthe whole 
Impoſture evidently, - There were {c- 
Sr nos within it, by which All 
theſe Motions were made.” This wis 
brought to, Maidſtone, and expoied to 
alt the People there: From thence it 
was carriec to London, and was 


| ſhewed to the King aud 411 Bis Court, 


and in their Sight all the Motions were 
| perforjned: The King's Council or- 
Seel A Sermon to be preathed at St. 
Paul's, the Biſhop of Rocheſtet, 
where ch Impoſture was fully dif- 
covered, and alter Sermon it Was 
burnt. 110 \ 1:33 34 J 
Ofen the Birth f Prince bag 
Matters had à better F: ace; here was 
an undoubted Heir born to the Crown; 
it is true the Death of his Mother 9 
abate much of che Joy, chat ſuch a 
Birth would hade given otherwiſe; for, 
as ſhe was of alt the King's' Wies 
much the beſt ! loved” by Rim, ſo ſhe 
—— 4 Perſon of chat Humble aud ſwe 
er, that ſne was unive Kay be- 
Phe on that ppt i as lbe had nd. 
Orcifion given her to appear much 15 
Buftneſs, Þ le Rad 105 nare of the 
Hatred, raiſed by the Kin 's Proceed- 
ings, caſt on het. Biſhop” urnet ſays, 


he fell into 4 Miftake from 4 Letter 


of” Queen'Elizabeth's, directed to 4 
Bellyed Queen,” which he thoug t 
belonged to her; but is now ARA 
of His Error, for It Wag, "0 Doubt, 
written to Queer Carhitin „When, af. 
tet King Henrys Deart,” he was "with 
Wt . the Tord Seythyb 4 3 

Veen * Death, Tonft e 
then 


It W4Sd a 


1 * * * E 
OY F 


* 


ny, good Appl Kits of 
Soripturgi and ſeaus chiefly. 


examine his, Ways, while, 


| of L 1 Who bogins with: the Aboliſh, 1 


common; I Wee iction with ma- 
meant. to 


calm and chear up the King's Spirit: 


But the Truth is, King Henry had 40 J0 . 
many groſs Faults about him, achtet 


had been more for Tonſtals Honour, 
and better ſuited his Character, Fx he 
had giren Hints to awaken the . King's 
Conſcience, and to call upon —— 


Load upon his 3 El ther Tonſtal 
did not think him ſo faulty as certain 


Ay he Was, or he was very faulty Him- 
elf, in being ſo wanting to his Duty, 


upon ſo great an Occalion..: 


n Bux. now to more publick Comms.) 
The King had, by the Lord Crom- 


well, ſent, Injunctions to his Clergy, |< 
in the Lear 1 536, as he did afterwards 


98: the Lear 1538, which is printed in 


the former Part of this Work. There 
was alſo a. Circular Letter written to 


the Biſhops; that to the Biſhop: of He- 


reford is dated on the a0th of July, 


1536, requiring them to execute an 


Order. abrogating ſome. Holidays: The 
Number of them were ſo .exceſlively | 


great, and by the Peoples Devotion, 
or rather 

creaſe more and more, which occaſion'd 

much Sloth and 10 

Loſs to the Publick in Time of Har- 


Superſtitioq, were like to in 


enels, and great 


veſt. It ſets forth, that the King, with 


the Advice. of - the Convocation, had 


ſettled Rules in this Matter, The F eaſt 


15 the Dedication of, Churches was to be 


eld every. Year, on the firſt Sunday in 


Odob. but the F eaſt. of the Patron of 
the Church was to be no more 0 
All the Feaſts from the iſt of July. to | © 


ſery'd. | 


the 29th, of September, and all, Feaſts | 
in Term-T 7 tions not to be obſer 
ved any more as Holidays, exce 
EF wx of. the Apoſtles, of the: 7 oo 
1 Mary, and of St, George, wich 
hop Days in which the Judges 


zuſe to ſit, but the four Qua 
85 —— füll to ne Offering-Da s. 


= are 95 the publick 0 


8 85 about this Lime; but after 
510 of theſe. the Biſhops ſent like- <* 

u 10 junctions to their Clergy round 
their Hard of which a Ca 155 print- | 


net, by his worthy Eriend, . Mr. Tate 
Miniſter of. Burnham. 8 
4 T0 .fixſt; was by; 


b 


e, Ae op 


op of * Authority, 


. 03 
ec 2 6 
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e Mae the 


Pallages of 


he had that 


ed at that Lime was given Biſhop. 25 „ Sepulchre/at Eaſter. 


|< i teach, the Pe 


X pA ur ON of lhe 


then at Volk. im rot Conſolatary Let-| 
ter to then King; oy 55 


and the. Declaring he King to be the 
Supreme Head of the Churek of Eng 


land, as well Spiritual as i Tomodral. 


He requires his Clergy tonprovide a 


10 New Feſtament, in Engliſh or La- 
tig wit Ari © dots — read 


i daily in it two:Ghapters before Noon, 


5 and twWO in the Afternoon and to 
850 ſtudy to underſtand i it: Hesrequires 
them alſo to ſtudy 


n faked forth by the King, of-the-laſti- 


the Book + to be 
ef tution of a; Chriſtian Man. They 

were to progure, it as ſoon as it 
40 ſhguld be publiſhed, that / they might 
40 read in it two Chapters à Day, 
„ and be able to explain it to their 


People. All Curates and Heads of 


a * Religious Houſes were required to re- 
* peat, the Loxrp's Prayer and the Ave- 
« Maria in Engliſh; and at other Parts 
of, the Service, the Creed and the 
Ten Commandments alſo in-Engliſh, 
and to make the People repeat theſe 


c 


after them; and none were to be 


ce 


; _ admitted to the dacrament lat Eaſter 


1 that could not repeat them. All 
« Pariſhes were required within 40 
« Days to provide a great * in Eng- 
„ liſh, to be chain'd to ſome open 
« Place i in the Church, o that all 
15 Perſons: might reſort to it, and read 
« it for their Inſtruction. Prieſts were 
00 « forbidden to haunt Taverns: or Ale- 
* houſes, except on neceſſaey Occa- 
« ſions. The Clergy that did belong 
to any one Church were required to 
eat together, if they might, and not 
to play at prohibited Games, as 
Cards and Dice. They muſt” dif- 
< courage none from reading the deri p- 
« tyres; exhorting them to do it in the 
< Spirit of Meekneſs, to be edified by 
it., They were requir'd to read to 
6 their People the Goſpel and Epiſtles 
< in Engliſn. Rules 1 ſet for the 
frequent Uſe of Sermons, proportion 
6 to = Value of their Livings. Ge- 
60 + perally: four Sermons were to be 
«« preached every Year, one in a Quar- 
« ter. None were to preach but ſuch 
60 as had Licence from the King or 
10 . Archbiſhopz-nor were they to wor- 
1 * ſhip any Image, or kneel. or offer 
any Lights or Gifts to it: But they 
« might have Lights: in the Rood-Loft, 
* and, before the = ang; Ho and at the 
They were to 
ople that Images are on- 
ly, as Books to ſtir them up to follow 
Saints; and tho' they —— Go Dp 


1 5 Father xepreſented as an Old 
5 e Were not * chink, that 


| he 


che f ENG LAND. 


_** he has a Body, er is like a Man. 
All Images to which any Reſort is 
* uſed, are to be taken away. | They 
are to teach the People that Go p is 
not pleaſed with the Works done for 


6c 


% commanded by Go are left un- 


** done; That we are only ſaved by 

the Mercy of Gop, and the Merits 
* of CHRIST: That our good Works 
have their Virtue only from thence. 
„They were to teach the Midwives 
the Form of Baptiſm : They were 
to teach the People to make no pri- 
vate Contracts of Marriage, nor to 


6c 


'{ 
' 1 
«c 
cc 
A 


40 


their Wills; and to open to their 
People often the Two great Com- 
mandments of CHRIST, To love 
*« Gop, and our Neighbour, and to 
* live in Love with all People avoid- 
* ing Diſſention. n 

INE reſt relate to the Matters 
fet out in the King's In junctions. 

THERE were about the ſame Time 
Injunctions given by Sampſon, Biſhop 
of Coventry and Litchfield, for his 
Dioceſe. He begins with a Charge to 
his Clergy, © To inſtruct the People 
concerning the King's being Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, by 
e the Word of Gor; and that the 
Authority uſed; by the Biſhop of 
** Rome, was an Uſurpation: Then he 
charges them to procure by the next 
„ Whitſuntide a whole Book in Latin, 
and allo; one in Engliſn; and to lay 
de it in the Church, that every Man 
may read in it. Then with Rela- 
* tion. to the Reading the Scriptures, 
and the having Sermons every Quar- 
e ter, he gives the ſatmne Charge that 


«c 
4c 


cc 


< Lee gave. As to their-Sermons he 


charges them that they be preached 
7e purely, ſincerely, and actording to 
* the true Scriptures of GO D. He 
e next requires them in the King's 
Name, and as his Miniſter to teach 
the People to fay the Lok D's Pray- 
ger and the Ave, and the Creed in 
„ Engliſh; and that four, Times in 
every Quarter: they declared the Se- 
E. Ven Deadly Sins, and. the Ten Com! 
„mind ments. And becauſe forme; out 
<, of Neglect of their Curates, and to 
hide»: their lawd Livings, uſed in 
Vent to go to Confeſſion in Friars, 
+ er other Religious Tiouſes; he orders 
that no Teſtimomial from them ſhall 
© the ſufficient to admit one to the 8 
cxawent, called by him Gop's Board, 


the Traditions of Men, when Works 


| 66 


not join the Ave- Maria witty/the 
* Loap's Prayer as the others did 5 
he re quires the Curates to | exhott 


rates, unleſs upon ſome urgent Cofi- 


| © fiderations of Conſcience, that he or 


* his Deputies ſhould grant a Special 
Licence for it: That on Holidays, 
“and in Time of Divine Service, none 
* thould go to Alehouſes or Taverns, 
“nor be received in them: And that 
“the Clergy ſhould go in ſuch decent 
* Apparel, that it might be known 
“ that they were of the Clergy. 
THE laſt of the Injunctions in that 


Book, was given by Shaxton, Biſhop of 


Saliſbury, for his Dioceſe, they are 
ſaid to. be given out from the Autho- 


Hk begins with Proviſion about 
«+. Non-Retidents and their Curates, in 
particular. That no French or [riſh 
* Prieſt that could not perfectly ſpeak 
«* the Engliſh Tongue ſhould ſerve as 
“ Curates. They were at High Maſs 


to read the Goſpel and Epiſt e in the 


* Engliſh Tongue, and to ſet out the 


« {fame Rules are given about Sermons, 
“ as in the former, with this Addition, 
that no Fryar nor any Perſon in a 
„Religious Habit be ſuffered to per- 
form any Service in the Church: As 
<< for reading the New Teſtament, the 
* Clergy! are. only required to read one 
Chapter every Day, and that every 
* Parſon, having a Cure of Souls, 
„ ſhould be able to repeat without 
Book, the Goſpels of St. Matthew 
«and St. John, with the Epiſtles to 


OR. rity given him by Gop and the King. 
force their Children to marry againſt | 


453 


« King's Supremacy and the Uſurpa- 
tions of the Biſhop of Rome: The 


the Romans, Corinthians, and Gala- 


tions, and the Ads of the Apoſtles, 


and the Canonical Epiſtles; ſo that 
"oY Fortnight they ſhould learn 
e one Chapter without Book and keep 


f Religion in Engliſh, only he does 


% 


the People to beware of ſweating 
and blaſpheming the Name of Cob, 
r of CHRIS T's prkcidus Body and 
Blood, and-ef many ether Sins then 
Scorer praältee Me diſpenſed 
«; bi all J lehre beſote Images, ard 


, requites- that every Church 18 


till they confeſs to their own Cu- 
| yi; NO 114 8 8 


1 


„ de furniſhed with à Bible i 
68 e 


plains 


454. 


being then the Mayor of the City of 


, Prieſts, and Monks, to live in Plex | 


. the Practice of putting 
% alſe Relicks on the People, naming 
E 5 Stinking Boots, Mucky. Combs, Rag- 
*,g&d Rockets, Rotten Girdles, Locks 
«BF Hair, Gobbets of Wood, as Par- 
4 cels of the Holy Crofs;- of which 
< he had perfect Knowledge, beſides 
12 the ſhameful Abuſe of fk as were 

perhaps true Relicks; he 
&« ' commantl thein by the Bube 
under Go and the King, to bring 


c 


— Iv 


ce 


relating to them, that he might ex- 
e amine them, promiſing to reſtore 
ſuch as were found to be true Relicks, 

with an Inſtruction how they ought to 
be uſed ; he orders that the Ave and 


at Pardon-Bell. that ws wont to be 
L tolled three Times a Day, ſhould be, 


“ no more tolle. 
Iueszk are all the Injun&ions ſet 
out by Biſhops, there is nothing to add 
with Relation to the Diſſolution both 
of the ſmaller and the greater Monaſ- 
teries; nor of the ſeveral Riſings chat 
were in different Parts of the Kingdom; 
only a Letter of Greſham, — Lord 
Mayor of London, he was Father: of 
him who was the famed: Benefactor to 
the City, but by the Letter, his Father 
was the Occaſion of procuring them a 
much greater Benefaction. He begun 
dow Letter with a-high- Commendation! 
of the King, who, as he writes, ſeems | 
to be the choſen Veſſel of Gop, by; 
„whom the true Word of; G op was 
« to be ſet forth, and was to reform 
<1 all Enormities. This eneouragd him 


London, to inform him for the Com- 
fort of the ſick, aged;and impotent Per- 
« ſons, that there were three: Hoſpitals 
& -near. or within the, City, that of St. 
2 George, Bartholomew, St. Tho- 
4 Was, and the New Abbey on Tewer- 

Hill, founded and ene owed: with 
*. great Poſſeſſions, only fon the helps | 
ing the Poor and Impotent, who were 
% not able to help themſelves ; and 

_ <+,not. far the . Maintenance: of Canons, 


eure, not \xtgarding the Poor, ; who 
were lying in every Street, off ending 
to allo that paſt: hy them z he therefore 
e prayed the- King, for the Relief of 


Prays. and | 


all theſe to him, with the Writings | 


„ Shene, 


| 


«4 CyRisT '$:tfugilmages;. to give Or. 

«. derithiat the Mayor of, London and 
« che Aldermen, may from thenceforth 
hae the Diſpoſition and Rule both 
ih of the Lands belonging to | theſe 
„ Hoſpitals, and of the Governors and 


3 * Miniſters which dall 5e in any: ef 


Aal 4 


The \Rizxoamaimiont of: the 


them; and then the King would per- 
if ceive that; whereas now there was a 
* {mall Number of Canons, Prieſts and 


of Monks in them for their own Profit 


only; that then a great Number of 
«poor and indigent Perſons ſnould be 
i maintained in them, and alſo freely 


*' healed of their Ifivanities : „ and there 
* ſhould be Phyſicians, Surgeons and 


y Apothecaries, with Salaries, to attend 


< upon them; and thoſe who were not 
able ro Labour; ſhould be 8 
and ſturdy Beggars not willing 
Labour, ſhouldibe-puniſhed*: In as. 
ing this, the King would be more 
12 — to the Poor, than his Pro- 
<_ genitor Edgar, the Founder of ſo 
many Monaſtaries; or Henry the 
« 1d. the Renewer of Weſtminſter; 
« or Edward the Illd. the Founder of 
„the New Abbey; or than Henry 

the Vth. the Founder of Sion and 
and he would carry the 
« Name of The Protector and Defend+ 
Ke of the οο“,u. ο⏑ 719 AH 

Ho ſoon after this theſe Hoſpi- 
tals were put under the — 
of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, will be found in the Hiſtory 
of the City; but this Letter is certain- 
ly worth remembering, ſince proba- 
bly it gave Riſe to the putting "choſs 
Endownients in ſuch Hands, in Wich. 
to the Wonder of all the World; we 
ſee ſuch a noble Order and Mana 
ment; and ſuch an Overflowing of 
Charity, that not only all their Reve- 
nues are with the exacteſt Management 
poſſible applied wholly to the Uſe for 
which they were deſigned; but that 
the particular Bountĩes of choſe; whom 
Gop has bleſſed in the City, chat are 
annually given them; do far exceed 
their. fared! Revenues; of which therg 
are early Accounts publdbed in in 
Eaſter Weck, and which, no Duübt, 
do bring down great Bleſſings on the 
City; and on all its Concerns --. 
TRE State of Matters began to E 
turn about this Time. The King ſecem- 
ed to think that his Subjects oed al 
entire Reſignation of their Reaſons and 
Conſcience to him, and as he a 2 
2 offended with thoſe who ſtill ad- 
hered to the Papal n he 
could not. bear Ahn Haſte that ſome 
were making to a further Reformation, 
before or beyond his Allbwance; fo i in 
the Lear 1338, he ſet out a Provlding: | 
tion on the 16th of November. 

IN it he Lese the Importing of 
all ** * W * of 


__ | 


cc 


— - 


* 


On nen of ENG LAND. 


any at Home without! a Licence, and 
the Printing any Parts of Scripture, fill 
they were examined by the King and 


his Council, or by the Bithop of the 
He condemns all the Books | 
of the Anabaptiſts and Sacramenta- | 
= 

| puniſhed who vended them: He re- 


Dioceſe. 
and ene thoſe to be 


quires that none may argue againſt the 
Preſence of CHRIST in the Sacrament; 
under the Pain of Death; and of the 
Loſs of their Goods; and orders all 
to be puniſhed who did diſuſe any 
Rites or Ceremonies not then aboliſhed; | 
yet he orders them to be obſerved 
without Superſtition, only as Remem: | 
berances, and not to repoſe in them a 


r 


** 


a Truſt of Salvation by obſerving them, | * 


He requires that all married Prieſts 


ſhould no more miniſter the Sacraments, 


| ue 


Pleaſure. 351117 


*:manded 5) Gon, ard: theſe;Rites 


#2require; 155 their: C 


but be deprived, without further Pu- 
niſhment or Impriſonnient at the may 8 
Tux King New ee the Sat 
66 Superſtitions and Abuſes, which had 
6 crept into the Hearts of many of 
his unlearned Subjects, and the Strife 
and Contention which did grow 
“ among them, had often commanded 
% © his. Biſhops and Clergy to preach 
plainly and fincerely, .and to ſet 
. 0 ry the true Meaning of the Sacra- 
< mentals and Ceremanies, that they 
" e might be quietly uſed for ſuch Pur. 
< poſes, as they Were at firſt intended: 
1 Eut he was informed tliat this had 
q not been executed according tu has 
15 Expectation; therefore he requires 
all fs Arechbiſhops and | Biſhops that 
«in their own Perſon they will preach 
with mare Diligenęe, and ſet fürth 
Sto the People ther ford: of G0 B, 
* ſincerely and purely, dleclaring the 
Difference between the Things ebm. 


<-and Ceremonies commanded only b. 
Tea lower Authority, that they may 
£-come/.to the true Knowledge of 4 
*Uvely Faith in God, and Obedience 
£.to the King, deere and Charity 
eto their Neighbours. #) hey, were 5 | 
lergy to doi the 
K ſame; and to exhort the People to 
e read. and hear with Simplicity, and 
without Arrogance, avoiding all Strife 
e and Contention, under the Pain of 
l being puniſhed at the, King s Plea- 
1 ure. „810K 5 10 Sion MG 3 
% To this he ladds, 4 T5 t it a 
Sing clearly: that Thomas à Becket, „ 

<:fome: Time Archbiſhop. of Canter 


| 
| 
: 
: 


were'fpread about the Country, 


T 35 


6 bury, dic dtubhorniy. withitand the 


4 
. 


%, 


„Laws eſtabliſhed againſt the Enor- 
*© mities of the Clergy, by King Henry 
«© the Ild, and had fled out of the 


* 


ſhop of Rome to procure the Abro- 
gatirig of theſe Laws: From which 


there aroſe great Troubles in the 


Kingdom. His Death, which they 
untruly called his Martyrdom, hap- 
peu'd upon a Reſcue made by him 


Words to the Gentlemen who coun- 
ſeled him to leave his - Stubborneſs, 
and not to ſtir up the People who 
* were riſen for that Reſcue: He call'd 


oy oy by the Boſom almoſt down to the 
avement of the Church: Upon this 
Tracy, one of the Company, ſtruck 
him, and in the Throng he was ſlain. 

He was Canonized by the Biſhop of 


pion to maintain his Uſurped Au- 
thority, 
% gquityſof the Clergy. The King with 
* the Advice of bis Council, did find 


there was nothing of Sandity i in the 
Life, or exterior Converſation of 


* Thomas a Becket, but that he rather 
“ ought to be eſteemed a Rebel and a 
“Traitor, therefore he commands that 
he ſhall be no more eſteemed nor 
“ called a Saint, that his Images ſhall 
ebe every where put down; and that 
“the Days uſed- for his Feſtival: ſhall 
be no more obſerved; ' nor any Part 
e of that Service be read, but! that it 
< ſhould. be razed out of albcBooks: 


Adding, that the other Feſtivals al- 


Realm into France, and to the Bi- 


455 


* upon which he gave approbrious 


one of them Bawd, and pulled Tra- 


Rome, becauſe he had been a Clans. 
and a Defender of the Ini- 


* ready” abrogated, ſhall be no more 


4 ſolemnized, and that his Subjects 
| «+ ſhall be no more blindly abuſed to 


commit Idolatry, a8 eh Had been 
0 in Time paſt. Biſhop urnet will 


| 5*. Jeave it to our Hiſtorians. to-compare 
the Account here given of Thomas 


©; 3 Becket's' Death, with the. Legends, 
5 ants examine which of them 1 v the 
5 trueſt; 15 Vim 0 039 DOR - 
800 N after this)! the King under: 
unden that very malicious Reports 


poi- 


ſoning Feoples Minds, with Relation 


to every Thing that the King did; ſay- 
ing they would hen made to pay: r 


pe Thing they ſhould eat; and that 
ſters of Births and Weddings 
were ordered for“ this End; that the 
might know the Numbers of his 


the 


King 
People, and make Levies, and ſend, 
or 3 ſel! them to Foreign 


Ser? | 


vice: He ſent in n tollow- _ 
ing 


0 1% Ai enn hien of the 


| | ; ing 4 Circular Letter to all the Juſ⸗ 


r of England, in which, after he 
had ſet forth his good Intentions for 
the . Wealth and Jodiceſs of his 
People ; he added, „ That he hoped 
« that "all the Maintainers of the Bi- 
«ſhop of Romit's: Authority, - ſhould 
« have been ſearched for and brought 
«*« to Juſticez and that all the Inventors 
e and Spreaders of falſe Reports to put 
the People in Fear, and ſo to ſtir 
them up to Sedition, ſnould have 
been apptehended and puniſhed; and 
8 char Vagabords and Beggars ſhould. 
« have been corrected according to the 


Letters he had formerly written to | 


them. The King underſtood that 
e ſundry; of them had done their Du- 
„ ty ſo well, that there had been no 
Be iſquiet till of late; that ſome ma- 
— licious Perſons had. by Lies and 
falſe Rumours, ſtudied to ſeduce the 
6% People and that among theſe: ſome 
« Vicars and Curates were the chief, 
* who endeavoured to bring the Peo- 
ple again into Darkneſs; and they 
„ dd ſo confuſedly read the Word of 
Go and the King's Injunctions, that 
none eould underſtand the true 
“Meaning of them: I hey ſtudied to 
<« wreſt the King's Intentions in them 
« to à falſe Senſe; for whereas the 
King had ordered Reaitets to be kept 
e for ſhewing Lineal Deſcents, and the 
* Rights of Inheritance, and td diſtin- 
& guiſh Legitimate Iſſue from Baſtardy, 
1. 8 a — Was ge a Sub- 
* je&'or not, they went about i 
that the King intended to —— 
% Examinations of Chriſt nings, Wed. 
« difgs, and Buryings, and ta take 
away the Liberties of the Kingdom: 
For preſerving which, 
ed Thomas à Berket died; Whereas 
is Op 
„ puniſhing} of the Offences of the 
« Clergy, chat they ſhould not be juſ. 
* kify d by 
the Land, but only at the Biſhops 
4 Pleaſure; and here the ſame Account 
$4218: 


% Thomas àA Becket contended. With 
the Arehbiſhep of Vork, and pre- 
tended that when he was out of the 


« Realm, the King could not be 5 king. 


by any other Biſhop, but 


_ 4, erpwned 
e that it muſt be ſtayid! till he return- 
bed. Theſe deteſtable Libetties were 
« all he ſtood for? and not for the 
„Commonwealth of the Realm. Fo 


8 


0 ROE or * added 1 Pe? 


ee 


© Faſhion was the beſt. They 


— 


% Was known ; 


Tear 15309, 


— 


they pretend- | * 
poſition! Was only ta the 


the Courts and 8 of 


ven of Thomas à Becket, that 
- <6 was in the former Proclamation, 


* Montagu, 


b Be * ſeditious Devices, by which the ""Y 


ple were ſtirred up to Sedition and 
10 JnfarceRion, to their utter Ruin and 
& Deſtruction, if Go p had not both 
e enabled him by Force to. ſubdue 
them, and afterwards moved him mer- 


 *-citully to | pardon them. The King 


4 


** 


therefore required them in their — | 
<« veral Precinds, to find out ſuch Vi- 
cars and Creates as did not truly 

r Heclare the Injunctions, and did con- 


fuſedly mumble the Word of Go p, 


e ee. that they were compell'd 


to read them; but telling their Peo- 


<< ple to do as "they did, and live as 
« theit Fathers had done, for the old 
were 
“ alſo required to ſearch out all the 
* * Spreaders of ſeditious Tales; and to 

* apprehend and keep them in Priſon 
<< till the Juſtices came about to try 
64 them; or till the King's Pleaſure 
the juſtices of the 
Peace are very earneſtly preſſed to do 
< their Duty diligently, and to take 
* Care likewiſe that the Injunctions 
and Laws againſt the Anabaptiſts 
and Sacramentaries be duly exe- 


7 cuted: Dated from Hampton-Court, 


in December, in The n Lear of 
« his Reign. VI 
Aon che Letters ſent Biſhop Bur: 
net from Zurick, was one written to 
Bullenger on the 8th of March, in the 
by Butler, Elliot, Par- 
tridge and Tralleron, who had ſtudied 
for ſome Time under him, and were 
then entertained either by the King or 
by Cromwell. They Write, “ That 
many of the Popiſh Ceremonies were 
#:ſill tolerated; but that new Signifi- 
+ cations: were put on them t Such as, 
hat the Holy Water did put us in 
«Mind: of the Blood of CAU 1, 
4: that cleanſed us from all Defflement: 
6 The Pax was carried about, to re- 


4. preſent our: Reconciliation: to G0 


« thro! CHRIST. | Things that were 
<, viſible, were ht fit to be pre- 
ſerbed, to provint© mmotions. This 
Correction quieted ſomt: But tho 
2 theſe Rites werte orderet to be kept 

+ up; till the Kiog ſnould think ft to 
alter them, yet ſome preached. free- 

I againſt them, even before the 


18 


l 


Att) Dos. x 


Try write of the Executioii of 
« the Marquis of Exeter, the Lord 
' and Sir Edward Nevil 
ho (they add) was a/ ve brave 
< but a very vicious Man. Sir Nicho- 
las 3 01 had beben, zealous 


N Faſtiſt, 


1 „ ud 


"_ — He came to ſuffer, ex- 


c Horted all People to read the Scrip F 
< tures carefully. He end cg 
© that the Judgm xerits of Gop came 


Joy upon! him, for the Hatred that 
5 formerly bore to the Goſpel: 
| „ The King was threat'ned win a 
"m0 War, in nich the Empeför. 
<IIFrench and the Scots "would Aue 
Hit on AlL Hands, but hie ſcemed 
tc depiſe it, and lid, "He ould not 
*« 'fleep the leſs quietly for all“ theſe 
ins. The Day after theſe Ti- 

e dings were brought him, he ſaid to 
his Tailtſellors that he found him- 
2 . fel moved in his Conſcience; to pro- 

mote the Word of Gop more than 
6 Woes Other News came at the 
Lame Time, Which might perhaps | 

«raiſe his Zeal, that three Engliſh | 
Merchants were burnt in Spain, and | 
that an Indulgence was proclaimed | 
to every Man, that ſhould Kill an 
4 Engliſh Heretick, Cranmer was then 
„very buſy, inſtructing the People 
and preparing Engliſh Prayers, to be 
«uſed inſtead of the Litan p). 

Tk Foundation of the, new Bi- 


kgs was now ſettled. Rymer has 
given us the Charters, by which they 
were founded and endowed. The new 


Modelling of ſome Cathedrals was next 


taken Care of, in the Project that 


Cromwell ſent to Cranmer for the 
Church of Canterbury: It was to con- 


fiſt of a Provoſt, 12 Prebendaries, ſix 


Preachers, three Readers, one of Hu- 
manity and of Greek, another of Divini- 
iy ne, of Hebrew, and another of 

umanity and Dirinity in Latin, a 
Reader of Civil Law; and Another of 
Phyſick; 20 Students in Divinity, 10 
to be kept at Oxford and as many at 
Cambridge; 60 Scholars were to be 
taught Grammar and Logick, with He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin 
School: Maſter and an Utter 'were to 


have Salaries; beſides theſe, there were 
eight Petty Canons, I2 Singing-Men, | 
10 Choiriſters, a Maſter of the Chil- 


dren, a Goſpeller, an Epiſtler, and 
two Sacriſtans; two Butlers, tro Cooks, 
2 Caterer, two Porters, 12 poor” Men, 
” Steward, and an Auditor. in all 162 
Perſons; with the Salaries” for every 
one of theſe, together with an Allow- | 
ance for-an annual Diftribution of 1001. 
for the Poor, and as much for Repara- | 
tions; and 401. for mending the High- 
ways; * all ee to about Wed 


for theſe 4 


2 


0 N 2 Letter that Glue wrote to. 
Cromwell, “ He propoſes the altering 


„ the Prebendatics to ſomewhat more 


"uſeful: For, by all the Experience 
**-that he bad, the Prebendaries had 
«ſpent their Time in much Idleneſs, 
„and their Subſtance in ſuperfluous 
© Eiving; ſo;he thought it was not 4 
\<*iYrite ro be maintained, Commonly 


they were neither learned nor given 


* 


' [4 


and to bear the whole Rule, and by 


_ 


'fively abuſed, that . 


<«"withed- the ver 


hs ginning of them was good, ſo Was 
that of Religious Men, but both 


ein line” the one is put down, 
were no great Matter if both hold 


Truth, it is an Eſtate which St. 


« Were in their Stead 20 Divines, at 


of the Tongues, and of French, at 
c 10 Marks a-piece: And indeed, if 
there was not ſuch a Number there 
« refident, he did not ſee for What 
8 48 there were ſo many Lectures to 


ißt attend, for the makin 


„ war, were to be otherwiſe, em ploy: 
He, in particular, relommends .. 
4 Crome to be Dean. in 
To come to a wore "melancholy" 
Scene; the King had thrown off all 
Commerce inn the Lutherans in Ger- 


ſelf ſecure in the Emperor's Friend- 
ſhip; yet he did not break with 
France; tho” on many Occasions he 


and Inconſtanc) of that King. The 

Dutchy of Milan ſeemed” 10 be iv 
Object of all his Deſigns ; and he Was 
A s turned, as the Proſpect of that 


cerwed to come in View, or to go our” 


1 6 8 | - of 


& to teach others, but only good Vi- | 
c anders: They: look to be the Chief, 


their ill Example, the Founger Sort 
grew idle afid corrupt“ The State 
* of Prebendaries bark! 70 ſo exceſ. 


| learned 
„Men have been adbanced to that Poſt, 
« they defiſted from their Studies, and 
4 from, all Godly Ex ercifes of Preach- 
„ing and Tang. therefore he 
ame of 4 Pre- 
e Bendary mn ihr fo ſtruck out of the 
die King's Foundations. pp The firſt Be- 


« were gone off from theſe” firſt BT: 


1 periſh together: EI For, "LO: ſay the 
« Paul did Hot find in the Church of 
« CHRIST; and he thought it would 
« ſtand better with the Maintainance 
« of the Chriſtian Religion, that there, 


„ 10 J. a-piece, and as many Students. 


« be read; for the e cal 
6: Cheer +, and the Chilars 1 0 an 
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other 


; more of theſe 


cc ' Fool; 
8 405 9 all E Fngland had 


ſtill kept up bis Zeal for his admired 
Book of the Sacraments, moſt particu- 
larly for that Article of Tra 9 
tiation; ſo that the Papiſt Party pre · 
Maps with him, to ah 1%) on . 
up the Six Articles, which et id) 
would FIT Mens Minds ; "heal 
they ſaw him maintain that, and the 
Artieles, with Learning and 
Zeal. It is certain, Fae ad. read a great 
deal, and heard and tal ed a great deal 
e. Subjecds; 10 that he 
ſeems to have. made himſelf a. Maſter 
of the whole Body. of Divinity. 

Uros the garrying tlie Six Articles, 
the Popiſh Party. were much exalted. 
This appears hy the End of a Letter | 

Written to bu 1 Tom 2 Abr 7 
A ſets fort 


Was more 00 FE 5 the AQ 7 7 

E 18 The. Biſhops, of Canterbury, 
eX) Si ury, Worceſter, Rocheſ. 

"oy anc Sr | avid's, defended the 
4 ine I e; yet, in the End, the 
ing 920 favnded them. | The Bi- 
45 ſhops of 'ork,, Dureſme, Wincheſ-.| 

eter Londan, Chicheſter, Norwich, 
* « and Carl ſhewed themſelves ho- 
* neſt and earned Men: He writes 


« 45 one of the Peers, for he adds, 


T 


** we of the Tem poralty have been all 
of one Opn 
« cellor a 


ion. The Lord Chan- 
the Lord Privy Seal had 
T been of their Side. Cranmer, and 
all the Biſhops came over, only he 
5 Bike that Shaxton continued a lewd 
for this Victory, he writes, 
Reaſon to bleſs 


| Cromwell, 'tho* he complied with 
the Kivg's Humour, yet he ſtudied to 
gain upon him, and to fix him in an 
Alliance, that ſhould certainly ſeparate. | 
him from the Emperor, and engage 
him again into a cloſe Correſpondence 
mien 115 5 on Deſign to ſupport the 

rinces of G exmany againſt the Empe- 


ror, whole. Uneaſineſs under the Laws | 


Was made up; 


er 


1 


and Libertics of the Empire began to 


. ſuſpected; and all the Popiſh Party | 
585 wholly on him. 
Cromwell in Concurrence with the 
Court of France, carried Matters fo, | 
that the Marriage with Anne of Cleve | 
This, occaſioned one of | 
the moſt injuftifiable, Steps in all that 
A the Papers that were | 


- 


| Earl of Eſſex: Bourchier, 


| The King g 


& Be : | 
N 
* 


The. RRTORMAT TON of the 


| of Sight. All the King's old Miniſters |. 


ſent Biſhop Burnet from * there 

is a long and particular Account of ma- 
ny Paſſages i in this Matter, with ſome 
other important Tranſactions of this 
Year, writ by one Richard Hille, who 
writes very ſenſibly, and very piouſſy; 

and he being zealous for a. further | * 
| formation, went out of, England es 2 
Man concerned in rules, which he 
br onfy/as a juſt Excuſe to get 
out. of 1 Way: But before he went 


over, 1 rit a long Account to Bullin- 
ger of t 15 Affairs in England., He tells 
him, „That before: W hit. Sunday three 


* Perſons, were bunt in ee 
becauſe they had. not received: the 
« Sacrament a Eaſter, and had ens 
<< Trapſubſtantiation, . There was af- 
ter that one Collins, a crazed. Man, 
« likewiſe burned, all by Kere 8 
Procurement. 
A little before Midfumnd it beg 
to be whiſpered about, that the 
intended a Divorce with Queen Ane 
who had been married to him above 


five Months. It was obſerved that the 
King was much taken with a young 
Perſon, a Niece of the Duke of, Nor- 


folk's (whom he afterwards. married) 
Gardiner took Care to bring them toge- 
ther to his Palace, where they dined 
once, and had ſome Meetings and En- 
tertainments there. This went on ſome. 
Time. before there was any Talk of the 
Divorce: : It was indeed believed that 
there was an ill Commerce between 
them. Cromwell was newly made 
in whom 
that Line was extinct, who had been a 
ſevere . Proſecutor, falling from his 
Horſe, and breaking his Neck, died 
without being able to ſpeak one Word. 
ave ee not only his 
Title, but all that fell to the 8 
by his dying without Heirs; BY en- 
' joyed not this long, for in the Begin- 
ning of June he was ſent to if Low- 
er: He did not know the ſecret Cauſe 
of his Fall; it was generally believed 
it was becauſe he did not flatter the 
King enough; and that he was againſt 
the Divorce, as thinking it would nei- 
ther be for the King's Honour, nor the 
Good of the Kingdom. Some ſuſſ 
ed that his Jace Advancement, — 


great Grants, the King had given him, 


was an Artifice to make Feople con- 
clude, when they ſaw. him diſgraced, 
after ſuch high Favour, that certainly 
ſome. very black Thing was diſcovered: 
And It was allo thoug t, that the King 
reſtored 


nion of the King, that he expreſſed no 


reſtored to his Son, (who was ſo weak, 
that he was thought almoſt a Fool) 
much of his Father's Eſtate and Goods, | 


as he made him a Baron in Deceinber, | 


after his Father's Death, on Deſign: to 
make the Father more filent, for Fear 
of provoking the King to take from 
him what he had then given him. 

Cromwell had many Offices in his 
Perſon; for beſides that he was Lord 
Vice-gerent in Ecclefiaſtical Matters, 
and Lord Privy Seal, he was Lord 
Chamberlain, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Rymer has publiſhed the 
Grants that the King made of thoſe 
Offices, in which it is faid, that they 
were void upon his Attainder; but 
which was more, he was Chief Mi- 
niſter, and had the King's Confidence 


for 10 Years together, almoſt as intire- | 


ty as Cardinal Wolſey had it formerly. | 
Mount had been ſent to Germany to 
preſs a cloſer League defenſive againſt 
the Pope, and any Council that he 
might ſummon: When the Princes did 
object the Act of the Six Articles and 
the Severities upon it: He coufeſſed 
to one of the Electors Miniſters, that 
the King was not ſincere in the Point of 
Religion; he had therefore pxopoſed a 
double Marriage of the King, with 
Anne of Cleve, and of the Duke of 
Cleve with the Lady Mary: For, he 
ſaid, the King was much governed by 
his Wives. The Elector of Saxony, 
who had married the other Siſter of 
Cleve, had conceived ſo bad an Opi- 


9 


Heartineſs, neither in the Marriage, 
nor in any Alliance with England; but 
he yielded to the Importunities of 
others, who thought the Proſpect of the 
Advantage from ſuch an Alliance was 


- Cavact of ENGLAND: 


fered for a Conſpiracy into which they 
had entered, for reſtoring the Pope's 
Authority in England, W 
THE learned Dr. Tanner fent Biſhop 
Burnet the Copy of a Letter, that three 
Viſitors wrote to Cromwell from Glaf. 
ſenbury, concerning that Abbot, on 
the 22d of September, but they do not 
add the Lear: Signed by Richard Pol 
lard, Thomas Moyle, and Richard 
Layton.“ They give him an Account 
* of their examining the Abbot up- 
on certain Axticles. 
„ ſeem to anſwer them clearly; ſo 
* they deſired him to call to his Me- 
“ mory the Thing 


* ed his Study, and found in it a writ- 
ten Book againſt the King's Divorce. 
„They found alſo Pardons, Copies of 
* Bulls, and a printed Eife of Tho- 
*©/mas à Becket, but found no Letter 
4 that was material. They examined 


** him, to Court; in which they 
„ write; That his cankered and traiter- 
* ous Heart, againſt the King and his 
„ dvucceſſion, did appear; fo, with ve- 
6 ry fair Words, they ſent: him to the 
% Tower. They found he was but a 
* weak Man, and ſickly. Having ſent 
him away, they examined the State 
* of that Monaſtery: They found in 


„not the Certainty of the reſt of 
« their Plate ; only they found a fair 
“ Gold Chalice, with other Plate, hid 
„by the Abbot, that had not been 
6 ſeen by the former Viſitors 5 of 


c tended to have made his own Advan- 


ovelts-. ©} 4 I tage. They write, That the Houſe 


ITuxERE are great Remains that ſhew 
how exact a Miniſter Cromwell was; 
there are laid together many Remem- 
brances of Things, that he was to lay 
before the King: They are too ſhort 


to give any great Light into Affairs; 
yet the Biſhop mentions ſome of them. 


in one he mentions the Abbots of Glaſ- 
ſenbury and Reading, who were then 
Priſoners, and were examined. The 
Witneſſes, with the Council were or- 


dered to be ſent to Berkſhire and Somer- | 


ſetſhire. Mention is made of their Ac- | 
complices, who were to be tried and to 
_ ſuffer with them. To this he adds, 
that in one of the Zurick Letters, 
it is written to Bullinger, that three of 


vas the nobleſt they had ever ſeen of 
“that Sort: They thought it fit for the 
« King; and for none elſe.“ The Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury ſays, he ſets this down 
the more particularly, to demonſtrate the 
Falſity of the extravagant Account that 
Sanders gives of that Matter, as if it 
had been without Notice given, that 
the Abbot was ſeized on, tried, and 
executed, all of a ſudden: But to re- 
turn to Cromwell; N 
IN another Note, 
Determinations made by Day, Heath, 
and Thirleby, of the Ten Command- 


tory. Another is about Fiſher and 
More. The Judges Opinion was aſk'd, 


the richeſt Abbots in England had ſuf. 


en th 


concerning More and the Nun; Another 


* ” 
Ne 
* „0 
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He did not 


s which he then 
* ſeemed to have forgot. They ſearch- 


* him a ſecond Time upon the Arti- 
cles that Cromwell had given them, 
and ſent fup his Anſwer, ſigned by 


it above 300 l. in Caſh; but had 


« which, they think, the Abbot in- 


— — 


he mentions the 


ments, of Juſtification, and of Purga- 


: * 
1 
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i is, 'W hether-:the : Biſhop: .of | Rocheſter, 
and the Monk, who wrote the Petter, 


as from Heaven, ſhould be ſent for? 


In another, that Bocking printed with 
the Nun's Books; and took away 300 
Copies, but left 200 with the Printer. 
In another, he propoſed to ſend Barns 
for Melancthon. In another, he aſks, 
Who ſhall be Prolocutor in the Con- 


vocation? In another, he propoſes the 


making Lady Mary za | conſiderable 


Match for ſome Foreign Prince, the 


Duke of Orleans, or ſome other. 
Ur on» Cromwell's Impriſonment, 
the Comptroller was ſent to him, and 
he ordered him to write to the King, 
what he thaught meet to be written 


concerning his preſent Condition; and, 


it ſeems, with ſome Intimations of 
Hope. Upon that, Cromwell wrote a 


long Letter to the King. . Fe begins 


< it with great Thanks to the King, 
te for what the Comptroller had ſaid 
4 to him. He was accuſed- of Trea- 
<« ſon, but he proteſts he never once 
& thought to do that which | ſhould 
<« diſpleaſe him, much leſs to committ 
<* {ſo high an Offence. The King knew 
“ his Accuſers; he:pray'd Gop to 
“ forgive them. He had ever loved 
the King, and all his Proceedings; 
& he prays GO p to confound him, if 
< he had ever a Thought to the con- 
“ trary. He had laboured much, to 
make the King a great and a happy 
Prince; and acknowledges his great 
„Obligations to the King. So he 
* writes,” that if he had been capable 
ce to be a Traitor, the greateſt Puniſh- 
« ment was too little for him. He ne- 
ver ſpoke with the Chancellor of the 
« Augmentations (Baker) and Throck- 
„ morton together, but once: But he 
js ſuxe he never ſpoke of any ſuch 
Matter, (as it ſeems, was informed 
* againſt him.) The King knew what 
a, Man Throckmorton was, with 
Relation to all his Proceedings; and 
“ what an Enemy Baker was to him, 
„ Gop and he knew: The King 


knew, what he had been towards 


„ him, It ſeems, the King had adver- 
« tiſed him of them; but Gop, who 
de had delivered Suſan when ſhe; was 
e falſly accuſed, could deliver him, 
He truſted only in Gop, and in the 
“ King. In all his Sexvice, he had on- 
« ly conſidered the King; but did not 
know that he had done Injuſtice to 
any Perſon; yet he had not done 


his Duty in all Things, therefore he 


w& 


S alked Meroy. If he had heard of 


. 


ce 


2 Fo 5 n D #7 1 nn — th 
The\RironMaATiON of: the 


** Conventicles,-or other Offenbes, he 
had for the moſt Part revealed them 
and made them to be pumſhed, but 
** Not out of Malice. He had meddled 
in ſo many Things, that he could 
not, anſwer them all, but of this he 
Was ſure, that he had never willing 


© ly. offended; and wherein he had 


* offended, he humbly begged Pardon. 
The Comptroller told him, that 14 
Days ago the King had committed 4 
vs great Secret to him, vhich he had 
revealed: He remembered well the 
Matter, but he had never revealed 
it: For, after the King had told 
* him what it was that he miſ- liked in 
Pa the. Queen; he told the King, that 
he often deſired to ſpeak with him, 
I but he durſt not: Yet the King bade 
him go to her, and be plain with her, 
in declaring. his Mind: Upon which 
„he. ſpake privately with her Lord 
„Chamberlain, deſiring him, not 
“ naming the King, to deal with the 
„Queen to behave herſelf more plea- 
** {antly towards the King; hoping 
i6 


thereby to have ſome Faults amend- 


cc 


ed. And when ſome of her Coun- 


* cil came to him for Licence to the 
* firanger Maids. to depart; he did 
then require them to adviſe the 
« Queen to uſe. all Pleaſantneſs with 
*.th2-King, Both theſe Words were 
** ſpoken, before the King had truſted: 
< the Secret to him, on Deſign that 
“ ſhe might render herſelf: more agree- 
“able to the King; but after the 
„King had truſted that Secret to him 
(which it ſeems was his Deſign to 
“% have the Marriage diffolved ) he 


never ſpoke of it, but to the 


Cs: 


Lord Admiral; and that was by. 
* the King's Order on Sunday - laſt, 
* who was very willing to ſeek Reme- 
« dy for the King's Comfort: He pro- 
- teſts he was ready to die to procure 
„the King Comfort; he wiſhes he was 
« in Hell if it was not true. This 
“ was all he had done, (it ſeems the 
King thoughr the Change in the 
Queen's Deportment towards him, was 
the Effect of his diſcovering the Secret 


of the King's Purpoſe, and in Order to 


prevent it) “ but for this he humbly 
** begs Pardon; he underſtood: that it 
as charged upon him, that he had 
% more Retainers about him than the 
% Laws allowed: He never retained 
any, except his Houſhold Servants, 
but againſt his Will: He had been 
“ preſſed by many, who ſaid they were 


* his Friends, he had retained their 


[ 


Children 
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er Children and F riends, not às Retain- 


1 * for their Fachers and Friends 

pr romiſed to maintain them: In this, 
“ Gop:knows, | he had no ill Intent, | 
cc. but begs Pardon if he had offended, 
(for that . was "repreſented. as the ga- 
thering à Force about him * ro:defend 
himſelf) “ He concludes, he had not 
e behaved himſelf towards GoD and 
the King as he ought to have done. 
And as he was continually calling 

4 G6 for Mercy, for Offences 
committed againſt him, ſo! he begs 
& the King's Pardon” for his Offences 
«againſt him, which” were never wil- 


< ful; and hb: aſſures'him; he had ne- 


ver à Thought of Treaſon againſt 


him, either in Word or Deed; and 


« he continued to pray for bim and 

„the Prince, ending, indeed, with 

“ too abject a Meanneſs. 41 5 
Tust were all the Parcivulinh that 
were charged on bim upon his firſt | 


Impriſonmént: Other Matters were af- | 


terwards- added to throw the more 
Load en him; but it ſeems they were 
not ſo much as thought on or men- 
tioned at firſt: Hill adds, that they 
once deſigned to burn Cromwell as a 
Heretiek, and that theſe Conſiderations 
made him confeſs that he had offend- 
ed the King. What he ſaid that Way 
at his Execution, was pronounced cold- 
ly: by: him; upon that the Writer runs 
out very e ouſly, and acknowledges,” 
that their Sins bad provoked G0 D to 
bring upon them that grear Change 
that they ſaw in Affairs: They had 
wholly truſted to the Learning of ſome, 
and to the Conduct ot others; but 
| Gop by the taking theſe away, Was 
calling on them to turn ſincerely to 
him, and to truſt intirely in him, and 
to repent with their whole Heart. 
There was at that Time a great Want 
of ſincere Labourers, fo that from Eaſt 
to Weſt, and from North to South, 
there was ſcarce one faithful and fin- 
cere een of the I to hey 
e e ee 190789 
HE Act of diving! the King's 

Marge, 818 ſet forth tllat ſome 
Doübts were xaiſed eoncerning the 
Kis o's Marriage, . as he Wie 
Was fell falſe, for 10 Body 
thought of any Doubtfulneſs in it: Nor 
did chey pray, 8 is in the Act, that it 
iight be enquired into; for no Body 
ſpake of it till che King was reſolved: 
tos part with the Queen, that he might 
be martied to Mrs. Howard, whom, 
in his bad Latin, 'he calls, eie ] 
11ND 116. „ 


— re. 


puella, A very little Girl, © The Arcli- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the reſt of 
the Biſhops judged ſhe was yet a Vir- 
gin, which none that 3 the Man 
could: believe. | of: ; 

I. HERE had been no ne e 
f two Tears, för the Inſtitution- of 
a Chriſtian Man, was prepared by a 
Commiſſion, given to ſome Biſhops of 
both Provinces, and to ſome Archdeas 


cons, but no Deans were ſummoned 


with them. A Convocaticn ſate in 
both Provinces in May, in the Year 
1539, to which Abbots and Priors 
were: ſummoned; but tho there were 
eight Abbots and nine Priors in the 
Dioceſe of Exeter; yet the Return from 
thence ſays, there were none in the 
Dioceſe. Biſhop Burnet ſays he knows 
not how to reconcile that with the 
Abbot of Taviſtoke's ſitting in the 


Houſe of Lords, as appears 14 the 


Journals of Parliament. 


Up this Occaſion there was 4 


particular Summons for both Provinces 
to meet in a National 'Synod, to judge: 
of the King s Marriage. The Biſhop of 
Saliſbury ſays when he firſt wrote of 
this in his Hiſtory, he di; not at all re- 
flect on the Doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, that makes Marriage a Sacrament, 


in which the two Parties are the Mini- 


ſters: Who transfer their Perſons to one 
another; and according to the Doctrine 
of the Neceſſity of the Intention in 


him that mihifters the Sacrament, how” 


vile ſoever this Deciſion in the Matter 
of the King's Marriage may ſeem to be, 

yet lit was a juſt Conſequence from that 
Doctrine; for without a true, free, and 
inward Intention, which the King af 
firmed he had not, the Marriage could 
be no Sacramentʒ "#o! that the heavieſt” 
Part of the Shame of that Deciſion 


falls indeed owthat Doctrine. When 
the News came to France of the King's 


deſolving his“ Marriage with Anne Jof 
Cleve, King Francis himſelflaſked the 


| Ambaſſadors upon what Grounds it 
went: The Cardinal of Ferrara did 
alſo dend one to alk Whät was alledged 


for it by Divines aud Lawyers. Wak: 


90 


lop avd others were then the Ambafia*: 
bade from England at the Court: Fliey 
ſent to the Council an Account of this, 


and Wallop wrote over to know what 
helſhould: 45 upon the Subject. Phe 


p 


Ariſwee? which. the! Council wrote to 


him was That the Queen cherſelf af - 
firmed: her Perſon had not been touch- 


ed by King Henry: That à learned 


* Had judged the. Matter: 
6D 


Thar 


) 


* 
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That the Biſhop 


of Dureſme, Win- 
cheſter, and Bath, were known to be 
great and learned Clerks, who would 
do nothing but upon juſt and good 
Grounds; ſo that all Perſons ought to 
be ſatisfied with theſe Proceedings, as 
the herſelf: was; and here this Matter 
ended, to the g reat Repreach of that 
Body, that >: wg fo haſtily, and ſo 
uninlimoully" into that > rarer De- 


eiern its 


Pardon, for beſides 


Bur to return to the Zurich Letter, 

after he had related the Manner of chat 
Judgment of thoſe called Spiritual, 

who indeed where very carnal: He 
mentions the Exceptions OS | 
particular Excep- 
baptiſts and Sacramenta- 
ries were excepted, and all thoſe that 


tions, all Ana 


aflirmed there was à Fate upon Men, 


by which the Day of their rr ras 
unalterabiy deterinined. 


4 the Dean's Room in England, 


& and 


TRER E was at this Mme a inal 
Deſign againſt Dr. Crome, whom Cran- | 
mer had recommended to be the Dean 
of Canterbury in theſe Words: 
know no Man more meet for 
than 
“ Dr. Crome', who by his ſincere 
Learning, godly Copverſation, and 
4 + good Example of Livipg, with his 

great Soberneſs hath done unto the 
King's Majeſty as gaod Service, I 
dare ſay, as any Prieſt in England; 
yet his Grace daily remember 

eth all others that doth him Service, 
this Man only excepted, who never 
ce had yet, ie his gracious Fayour,, 
ny Promotion dt his Hands: 
+, Wherefore" if it pleaſe his Majeſty 
“to put him in the Nean's Room, 1; 
t do not doubt, but that he ſhauld be 
Light to all the Deans and Mini- 
4+. ſters" of! Colleges in this Realm: 
t For I know/tbat when he was but 4 
Preſident of à Collage in Cam- 


4 bridge, his Houſe was better ordered 


„than all the e N in Cambridge 


übel 1614 ror 


5 En 13 fre b this wood Opinion 


that Cranmer had of him, made him, 
in the State in Wich I hings were at 


this Time, to be the worſe thought ef, 

and the 'mars watched: So when he 
hea! that he was to be ſearched, for, 
he went ta che Ning, and on his Knees 


begged he would put a Stap to the 


Severitics then o Fot, and that he 
would ſet wany, chen in Friſon on the 


Acoaunt of Religion, at Liberty The 
King had Wenk Regard for hin, that 


upon this, he rw a Stop to be Te 


1011 1 ( F 


the Act of the Six Articles; 


+ wrong in deſtroyin 
«+; endowed for that End : He alſe fad, 
1h That to. pray to the Saints, only 10 


W Masdar 580 of the” 


to further Proſecutions ;-. and he ſet 
thoſe! at Liberty who were then in 
Priſon, they giving Bail to appear when 
they ould be called for. The King- 
ſeemed to thiok that by this {mall Fa- 
vour, after ſome Severities, People 
would be more quiet, and more obe- 
dient; but after the Parliament was 
diſſolved, br Perſons ſuffereg Three 
of theſe were Popiſh, Prieſts, who ſuf 
fered as Traitars, for denying, the 
King's Supremacy; and Barnes, Ger- 
rard, and jerom were the other three, 
they were tied to one Stakè and ſuffercd 
without crying out, but were quiet 
and patient, as if they had felt po Pain. 
He could never hear any. Repſop given 
for this their Suffering, unleſs it were 
to pleaſe the Clergy; they were not 
condemned” by any Form ef Law. 
They had been 10 cautious, ever 1.2 
d 
that they had not opened their 5 
in Oppoſition to: them in Publiek : 
And by the Act all Offences dane be- 


f fore it had paſſed, were pardoned. Barnes 


himſelf ſaid at the Place of Execution, 
that he did not know for what Cauſe 
he was brought thither to . burnt; 
for they were attainted hy Act of Par- 
liament, without being brought tn make 
their Anſwer s. 

TAE Biſhop of Chicheſter, - Sap 
ſon, tho; a Man compliant in all Things, 
and Dr. Wilſon, were exempted out of 
the General. Pardon, for no other 
Crime, us he heard, but that Abel who. 
ſuffered for denying the King's Supre-- 
maey, being in the. greateſt | Extremity 
of Want and Miſery in Priſon, where 
it was ſaic he Wes almeſt eat up by 
Verwin, they had ſent him ſome Alms : 
From this Hill goes on to give an Ac- 
count of Crome, whoſe! conſtant Way 
had been, when he faw-a Storm, rifing, 
to preach with more Zeal than ordi- 
nary againſt the ꝑr 1 Corruption: 
Goo on Chriſtmas-Day his Enemies that 
were watching to find Matter to accuſe. 
him, framed ſome Articles, which the 
carried to the King again him He 
had condemned in, hig Herman, all 
Maſſes for 1 and ſaid,.,* 1 If 
+, they; were; profitable - to the Daus. 
<4 the King "and Þ Parhiamem had, done 


the, Monalteries: 


V pray for us, was a Practice 8 
4 neceſlary-ner uſeful: He added, Y 4 
& Kall us the ſeditious, Freachers AH a; 

New. Hocteine, * "Us NA are os 

5475 „ 
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< ſeditious Perſons, who maintain the 


< ſuperſtitious Traditions of Men, and 
“ will not hear the Word of Gop him- 
* ſelf. The Church of CHRTST will 
4 ever ſuffer Perſecution as it has done 
* of late among us. 


ben carried to the King, Crome was 
commanded to anſwer them: He in 


his Anſwer explained, and juſtified all 
The King 1 no Mind 


he had faid. 
to carry Matters further againſt ſo emi- 
nent a Man; ſo he preſſed a Sentence, 
in which he ſet forth, that Crome had 
confeſſed the Articles objected to him; 
but the King 
Me ry. quiet his People, | appointed 
Crome to preach at St. Paul's, and 
there to — all the Articles objected 
to him, and then to read the Jads — 
ment that the King gave in the N 
And it concluded, that if ever he fell 
into the like Offence again, he was to 
ſuffer according to Law: The King's 
Judgment was, That private Mailes 
were Sacrifices,/ profitable both to 
Ky the Living and to the Dead, but 
yet that the King's Majeſty with 
* his Parliament had juſtly aboliſhed 
Monaſteries. Upon this Crome 
preached; and at the End of his Ser- 
mon, he told the People he had re- 
ceived/an Order from che King to be 


read to chem; which he read, but ſaid 
and with a 


nor one :Wotd upon it; 
ſhort Prayer diſmiſſed the Congregation: 
Whereas the King expected that he 
ſhould have applauded his Judgment, 
and extolled his Favour to himſelf, as 
Dr. Barnes and his two Companions 
were unhappily prevailed on to do, 
and yet were burned afterwards. Hill 
was alſo afraid that Crome might be 
brought imo further Trouble. There 
was an Order ſent to him from the | 
King to preach no more, as he had be- 


fore Forbidden both Latimer and 3 


ton to preach any more. They 
not excluded from the General 41150 


but were ſtill prohibited to preach: And 


when they were ſet at Liberty, they 
were required not to come wirhin 10 
Miles 


0 which they had been Bi 
ys he, ifairhfal © Shepherds were 
* from their Flocks, and ravenous 


Wolves were ſent in their Stead: He 


_ cotietules; hoping that Gop would not 
Fs TS 15 my. 
Tyre «40h 01 


ana 


out of his Clemency, in- 


l 


1 


either of the Univerſities, or | Th 
the City. of London, or the Dioceſe in 
ſhops,” Thus, ; 


Sampſon, tho' he fell into this Di 
grace for an A@ of Chriſtian Pity, 
yet hitherto had ſhewed a very entire 
Compliance with all that had been 
done: He had publiſhed an Explana- 


TE | tion on the firſt 50 Pſalms, which he 
Tauss and ſome ather Complaints 


dedicated to the King: In which, 
as he extolled his Proceedings, ſo he 
run out into a ſevere Invective againſt 
the Biſbop of Rome, and the Ufurpa- 
tions and Corruptions favoured by that 
See, aud he reflected ſevetely” on Pool, 
Pool's old Friend, Tonſtal, did alſo in 
a Sermon at St. Paul's on Palm. & pnday 
in his grave Way, ſet forth his unnd- 
tural Ingratitude: But now the Popifh 
| Party, upon Croinwell's Fall, and the 
Exal ation of the Duke of Norfolk, by 
the King's marryibbg his Neice, broke 
out into their vial Violence; and 
they were, as we may: reaſonably be- 
leve, ſet on to it by Bonner, who, 


mediately upon Cromwell's Diſgrace” 
changed Sides 3 und from having ade 
a forced Part with Heat enough, now 
mc to act that which was natural to 

Im. | 

THERE NY niger Tiforinations 
brought in the City of London, 1565 A 
Jury, ſitting in Mercers-Chapel, p 


the Statute of the Six Articles; which, 
as may be eaſily imagined, put. the Ci. 
ty Under great A pßrekenſſons; 
Audley, the Lord Chancellor, repre- 
ſented to the King, that this was done 
out of Malice, ſo they were all diſ- 
miſſed, ſome y. ardoned. Informa- 
tions came againſt Papiſts, o the other 
Side: A Letter was ſent from the 


to the Tower. Two of: Bonners 
aplains were, 8 of Council, 
ſent to the Archbi 
by him. A Vicar was brought out of 
Wiltſhire, out of whoſe Offices Tho- 
mas a Becket's Dame” was not razed, 
but he was diſmiſſed: for it was be- 


againſt the King's Proceedings, inted 

in Engliſh ; Goodrich: the Rice of 
Ely s Chaplain and Servant was ex- 
amined, and his Houſe was ſeatched for 
it. Many was drought into Trouble 
for Words concerting the King and his 
Proceedings. Poor Marbeck, of Wind. 


To Was r in "whe" "Marthalſoa, 5 


* 


2 
bw 


Council to Cranmer, to ſend” Dr. Ben- 


upon Stokeſſy's Death, 4- Year before, bk 
had been brought to London, and im- 


tented 500 Perſons to be tried ed 


but 


to be examin I, . 


| lieved to be the Efes only - of © Negli. 
| gence, and not of any 1 Principles. 
ere was à Letter of Melancthon's, 
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Many. Printers were proſecuted, for 
bringing Engliſh Books into the King- 
dam, againſt the King's Proceedings. 
In one Councih Day, (tor all theſe Par- 
ticulars are taken gut of the -Coyneil- 
Books) 25 Bookſellers; were examined, 
as to all Books, more particularly Eng- 
that they had ſold, theſe 
laſt three Fears. Hahn the Dean of 
Exeter, was often before the Council, 
but Particulars ent Ar- 
ticles were brought againſt. him, and 
they were referred to the King's learn- 
ed. Council. The Biſhops of Ely, Sa- 
rum, Rocheſter: and Weſtminſter were 


appointed to examine him, and to pro- 


ceed with all Diligence. He wag alſo 


ſent to the; Fleet for lewd and ſedi- 


tious Preaching, (the ; Words in the 


Council-Bogk). * ſowing many erro- 


neous, Opinions; but, after a good Leſ- 
ſon and Erxhortation, with a Declara- 
tion of the King's Mercy and Good- 


_ nels Ke. hun, he was, diſmiſſed, un- 


der a Recognizance of 500. Marks,” to 
appear (if called for) any Time with- 
in five Months, to anſwer to ſuch 
Things as ſhould be laid againſt him. 
Ox the 14th of May, 1 542, an En- r 
try is made, Cranmer being preſent, 


that it was thought good, if the King's 


Highneſs ſhall be ſo content, that a 
e Commiſſion ſhall be ſent to 

nt, with certain ſpecial Articles and 
generally, that all Abuſes and Enormi- 
ties of Religion, were to be examined. 
This was laid on Deſign to ruin Cran- 
mer; but there is no other Entry made 
in the Council-Book, -+ relating to this 
Matter, unleſs this was à Conſe nence 
of it, that on the 27th of June, Hards, 
of Canterbury, a Priſoner for a ſedi- 
tious Label, was, after . good Exhor- 
tation, diſmiſſed. And. this is all the 
Light, that the on! Councib Book of 

t 7 fo two Years, affords as to 
thoſe Matters. Mr. Sed has helped us 
to more. Aght. Gn ae 


344 Gn * 


! Waris, Cranmer was viliting his 


Dioceſe, there Were many. Preſent - | 
ments made of a ve 
Some were preſented: for adhering ſtill 
the old Superſtitions condemned by 
the: King, and, for Inſmuations in F. a- 
vour of the Pope's Authorit 755 Others 
again, were on Then other Hand, pre- 


ſented for Poctrines, eit — contrary to 


the Six Articles, or, to, the Rites ſtill 
practiſed. This created a Se. Confu- 
ſion thro' chat Whole C n and 
the Rane of, all was 1 ranmer, 
e 0 n 

2 


different Nature: 


* 
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by his Euemics, as if he ada and 
encouraged that, which was called the” 
New; Learning, N much 2d 30h ti © 

A Plot was/contrived'chiefly by Gar- 
diner's Means, with the Aſſiſtance of 
Dr. London, and of Thornden, (Suf- 
fragan of Dover, and Prebendary of 
Canterbury) who had lived in Cran- 
mer's Houſe, and had all his Prefer- 
ment by his Fauour. Several others 
engaged in it, who had all. been raiſed 
by him, and had pretended Zeal for 
the Goſpel; but, upon Ctemwell's 
Fall, they reckoned that if they cbuld 
ſend Cranmer after him, they would 
effectually cruſh- all Deligns: of a far- 
ther Reformation: 

Tuer reſolved to begin RY fone 
of the Prebendaries and Preachers. 
Many Articles were gathered out of 
their Sermons and private Diſcourſes, 

all terminating in the Archbiſhop; who, 

as Was jaid, ſhewed ſo partial a F avour 
to the Men of the New Learning, and 
dealt fo harſhly and fo ſeverely: with 
the others, that he was repreſented. to 
be the principal Cauſe of all the Heat 


and Diviſions, that were in Canterhu- 


„and in the other Parts of Kent. 
Theſe Articles went thro' many Hands; 
but it was not eaſy to prevail with a 
proper Perſon to preſent them. The 
Steps made in the Matter ate copiouſſy 
ſet forth by Mr. Stype. At laſt they 
came into the King's Hands; and he, 


upon that, paſſing by Lambeth, where 


the Archbiſhop ſtood, in Relpect to 
him, as he paffed by, called him into 
his Barge, and told him, he had now 


diſcovered who was the greateſt Here - 


tick in Kent. With that, he ſhewed 


him the Articles againſt himſelf, and 
his Chaplains. The Archbiſhop! knew: 


the Falſhood of many Particulars ; ſo 
he prayed the King to ſend a Commiſ- 
ſion to examine the Matter. The King 
ſaid, he would give him a Ceminiſſion, 
but to none elſe. He anſwered, it 
would not ſeem decent to appoint him 
to wide Articles: exhibited, againſt 
| himſelf, + e King ſaid, he knew his 
Integrity, 3 would truſt it to no 
other Perſon : Nor would he name 
above one, (tho preſſed to it) that 
ſhould be joined in Commiſſion with 
him, and, he even then ſeemed 
ſwaded, it Was a Cootrivance of Gr. 
diger's to rain him 
| :0;THE-Arehbiſhop went le himſelf 
into Kent, and then the; Conſpirators 
Fug the * F avour to . were 
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them 
wept aud begged Pardon, and were 
put in Hg but the reſt of the 


6 Amel 15 with Fear. 2 Some of 


Commiſſion; in whoſe Hands the Atch- 


biſhop delt the Matter, being - ſecretly | 
Favourers of that Panty, procee ded 
faintly To ſo:it' was wexit to Court, that 


unleſs Dr. Leigh was ſent down,” WhO 
was well practiſed in Examinations, 
the Conſpiracy would never be found 
out: He was, upon that, ſent down; 
and he ordered a Search to be made 
at one and the ſame Time, of alk uf: 


pected Places; ; and Pg he diſcovered? 


the whole Train. Some of the Arch 
biſhop's Domeſticks, Thornden in par- 

ticular, were among the chief af the 
Informergs: He charged them with it. 
They, on their Knees confeſsd their 
Faults, with many Tears. Hes who 
was gentle even to Exceſs, fajd, he 


did forgive them, and prayed Go D tO 


forgive them, and to make them bet- 


ter Men. After that, he was never 
obſerved to change his Countenance, or 


alter his Behaviour towards then: He 


expreſs'd the like Readineſs to pardon | 


all the reſt, | Many were impriſoned | 
upon theſe Examinations, but the Par- 
liament granting a Subſidy, 2 Ge- 
neral Pardon fer them all at Liberty; 


which otherwiſe the Archbiſhop was 


reſolved to have procured them. This 
Relation differs in ſeveral Particulars 
from the Account given of it in the 
former Part of this Hiſtary, but ſeems 
to be more exact and _ youched. 
Another Inſtance is given hy the ſame 
Writer of the King's Zea ſor Oran- 
mer. Sir John Gaſtwick, Knight for 
Bedfordfhire, did in the Houſe of Com- 
mens charge him for preaching. Hereſy, 
againſt the Sacrament of the Altar, 
bath at Feverſham:and'' Canterbury: 
The King hearing of this, did, in His 
rough Way, threaten. Goſtwick, calling 
him Varlet, and charged him ta go 


and aſk Craumer Pardon; otherwiſe he 1 
. thould:-feel the Effects 'of his Diſplea- 


ſure, Th King ſaid, If he had been 
20 e an, he might haue had 
ſome more Shadow for N im; 
but. being of Bedfordſhire, 1 
have none. Goſtwick terrified N 85 
this Me ſſage; wade his Subiniſſion to 
Cranmer, who: mildly forgave him, 
and went to che King and moved him 
for bis Eavour, which - he did not! ob: 
4 tain withaut ſdme Diſficulty Ye 1 
_  'I'B-apgears. piainiy dhat the King 


{| 


jects were bound to believe as much as 


he thought fit to open to them, and 
neither more nor leſs. He went on 


this Tear before he took his Progreſs 
in finiſhing the neceſſary Doctrine n= 
Enidilon” of any Chriſtian Man: 


great Fart of this was correded hy bis 


dun Hand, particularly in that Article 
ob\the * the Catholick Church, 
where, there are ſevere Reflections 
added on the Biſhops: of Rome. 
Tu King went in Progreſs with his 
Quiet, who! began to have a great In- 
fluence on him; but before the King's 


'Returh, her ill. Life came to be diſcb- 


| vered, which ended fatally' to her. It 
is ſcarce worth the Reader's while to 
ſay any more of à Matter that is ſo 
univerſally acknowledged. 
there was a particular View in the 
Archbiſhop of "Canterbury's examining 
her, to draw. from her all the Diſco- 


veries they could make to faſten a Pre- 
contract with Dereham on her. Many 
— Stories relating to that being 
ſuggeſted, ſhe was examined to them 


all; but tho ſne confeſſes a leud Com- 
werce with Dereham, ſhe poſitively de- 


nied every Thing that could infer a 


Pre · contract, nor did ſhe confeſs any 
Thing of that Sort done after the King 


married her; which ſhe Rill 1 enen 
very poſitively, even to the laſt. On 
the 15th of December, Letters were 


written to the King' s* Ambaſſadors 


Abroad, that contain a ſevere Account 
of the lewd: and naught *. 


Behaviour 
and Eightneſs of her, lately reputed for 


Queen, at which the King was we 
trodbled, | 


Ur o her Dilgrace there was 2 
new N egotiation propoſed-with the Pro- 


teſtant Princes of Germany. Mount 


was again ſent over, to excuſe, as well 


as he could, the Divorce with Anne 
Jof Cleve. „He aid, he was treated 
nobly and kindly, in all ere by 
the King: He renewed t oſitio 


for a League, with Relation to their 


upon this, that they aul enter into 
no Alliance with him, unleſs 55 


agreed in Religion, inſiſting particular: 


on Private Maſſes, the denyi ying The 
Cler- 


alice, and the Cellbate of the 
gy: Upen which 4 Conference was 


Bremen! Te Kit 
ſwer to this wrote that he. would 


carefully eRamine all that key add? be. 


actod, a8 136 de had a Mind to be fore him: Her expreſted Nest Regard 


thought jofledlez and that his Sad. ey Elector;”? $ bur — Fn 
ome 


3 9 


It appears 


common intereſts; but they nl ſtood 


2 in Gueldertand; br at FHlam- 
h or in Afi- 
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| ſome of hl learned Men had written | 
virulentiy againſt him, and miſrepre. 
ſented his Proceedings. Cranmer like- 


5 Wiſe wrote to the Elector, and ſet forth 


the great Things the King had already 
done in aboliſhing the Pope's Autho- 


rity, the Monaſtick State; and the Ido- 


latrous Worſhip of Images: He defired 
they would not be uneaſy, though the 
King, in ſome Things, differed ſtill 
u theme He was very learned him- 


ſelf, and had learned Men about him: 


He was quick of Apprehenſion, had a 
found Judgment, and was firm in what 
he once reſolved on; and he hoped 
the Propoſitions they had ſent over 
would be well conſider eds. 

Lokn William Howard, the late 
Queen s Uncle, was then Ambaſſador 
in France: He tells in one of his Let- 
ters, that the Admiral was reſtored tö 
Favour, chiefly by the Means of Ma- 
dam D*Eſtampes,” whoſe. Credit with 
that King is well known. There were 
Reports, that the Emperor and the 
French King were in a Treaty, and that 
in Concluſion, they would join to make 
War on the King: This was charged 


on the French, but ſolemnly diſowned 


by that King. It appears the Propoſi- 
tion for matrying the Lady Mary 'to | 
the Duke of 2 was then begun: 
Great Exceptions were taken to her 
being declared a Baſtard: But it was 
promiſed, that when all other Things 

were agreed to, ſne ſhould be Aeclarel 
Legitimate. Upon Queen. Catharine 
Howard's- Diſgrace, Lord: William was 
recalled; and Saget was ſent over in his 
N 15 1500 13011 

Tnekk is in the Paper-Office. an 
3 Letter of Lord Paget's to the 
King, that gives an Account of his Con- 
verſation with the Admiral, who was 
then in high Favour, Montmorancy be- 
ing in Diſgrace, Iti is very long, but 
4 i contains ſo many important Paſſages, 
that th r gives the following Ab- | 
ſtract of it. It is dated from Chablais 
the 22d of April, in the Tear 1542. 
% He gave the Admiralian Account 
of his Taſtrudions, and of what/both 


the King aud his Council had order: | © 


te Ed chim. to ſay :: He perceibedothe 
<-Admirat Gohed.. and crofied himſelf | 
8 often; and ſaid, in his Anſwer to 
<<. Him, that he: law the King of France | 

| 00 reſoſved tb enter into ſome Corifede- 


1 racy, he deſired it might be with the 
* King, aud would think of no other | * 
King refuſed him: 
He — both, the Kings were, 


„Prince till the 


dae | | . | a 9 


1 


A 0e f 5 by: 5 


e by their Inteteſts, Wige to ſtick 5 
one another, though the . 
„ had never been ſpoke. of: It is true, 
that would fix and ſtrengthen it. 
But he thought 260,000 Crowns was 
25 a very meam Offer for ſucks King's 
„Daughter to ſuch. a Prince; 4 or 
Foo, oo Crowns was nothing to the 
bet King. The Duke of Orleans was a 
Prince of great Courage, and did aſ- 
„ pire to great Things. 80% mean an 
Offer would quite diſcourage them. 
The Daughter of Portugal was of- 
fered with 400, oo Ducats, together 
„with the Intereſt of it-ſines his Fa- 
„ ther's Death, which was ullnoſt as 
00 much more. At the firſt Motion of 
ce the! Matter, it was anſwered, the 
Man muſt deſire the Woman: Now | 
he does defire her, and you offer no- 
thing; with this he fighed,” Paget 
* anſwered, and fully ſet but the per- 
« ſonal-Love' that de knew his Maſter 
had for the Freuch King: That none 
of the Occaſions of - Suſpicion” that 
£ 'had been given could alienate him 
« from it, and he reckoned up many 
725 of theſe; he acknowledged there was 
great Hopes of the Duke oſ Orleans, 
«, butihe ſtudied to ſhew that the Of- 
fer was not unreaſonable, all Things 
00 conſidered. Lewis the XIlth had 
but 300,000 Crowns with the King's 
Siſter, and the King 'of Scots had 
with the other but 100, 00 Crowns: 
< But he ſaid beſides the 200, 00 
| «| Crowns hich he offered to give, 
„they, will alſo forgive $00,000 
Crowns that France owed the King, 
and Diſcharge the 100, Crowns 
yea rly Penſion. To this the Admi- 
ral replied, he countedithe forgivitig 
'<:rhe: 800,000 Crowns for nothing: 
|<, And for tlie 'annual Penſion, e 
l would be at as much Charge" to | 
maintain her, and her Court. Pa 
er aid the 800 00 Crowns Was a 
juſt Debt, lent in an extreme Ne- 
A ceſſity ; and becauſe it had been long 


*- owing, and often reſ pited; muſt that 1 
1 7 for bo: wig, nf 80 he bad him 8 
10 at reaſonably; or-offet what was 6 
per reciprocally Ge it. The Ad. .Y 

te l ſaid the King was. rich, and = 
what was:800,000/Crowns' to him? 2 
44 which they were not able to pay. 2 


4/80 the Admiral, ſaid he, wiſhed the 
6 Thing had never been pots of He 
« fell next to turn the Motion to the 
Lady Elizabeth, and he »propoſed a 
League offenſive! and defenfive a- 


. iat 1 Emperor; and that chat. 8 
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ever ſhould be got from che Empe- 
< ror, ſhould be the e King 8, in Lie of 
e the Penſion during Life. He knew 
the Emperor was practiſing with the 
649 King as * was at the ſume Time with 
9 alien: Bonner was then ſent Am- 
Abaſſador to Spain, and had carried 
“ over from the King to the Einperor 
<<, three Hörſes of Value. The Empe- | 
*ror, might ſay what he will in the 
„Way of Practice, but he knew he 
% would never unite with the King, 
"Ne except he would return to the 
Pope: For fo the Nuncio told the 
8 Chancellor, and the Chancellor told 
it to the Queen of Navarre, who 
< fell out with him upon that 'Occa- 
e ſion. She told him He: was ill e- 
nough before; but now, ſince he 
4 had the Mark of the Beaſt, (for he 
« was lately made à Prieſt) he grew 
* worſe! and worſe : The Emperor's 
+ Dota was only to divide them. He 
< offeredi:to them, that the Duke of 
Orleans ſhould be King of Naples, 
«2nd to give Flanders to the Crown | 
<- of France: But in Lieu of that, he 
< asked the Renunciation of Milan 
and Navarre, and the reſtoring of 
< Piedmont and Savoy: But -by-this 
the Father and Son being ſo far ſe- 
parate, the Emperor would ſoon 
< drive the Duke of Orleans out 7. 
* Naples. He was alſo ſtudyi 
gain the Duke of Cleve, and re — 
„him Guelder quietly, provided that 
he and his Wife would renounce Na- 
«, varre: But he concluded, that they 
“ knew the Emperor did nothing but 
Practice: They knew he offered to 
Sine! Tang to reconcile him to! the 
4 P without any Breach of his 
Honour, for it ſhow d be at the Pope's 


unten ſoon be Pee) as call 
one, Paget ſaid, he would be glad 


0 to ſee them once begin to do fore- I 


« what. Ah, ſaid he: Admiral, Pm 
« ill matched: He wiſhed the entire 
„Union of the Two Kings, and if an 
Interview might be between them, 
it would be the happieſt Thing could 
775 befal Chriſtendom: But he believed 
« dome of the King's Council leaned 
too much to the Emperor, and pro- 
6 poll ſeveral Advantages from it. 
He ſaid the Emperor cared not if 


Father, Friend, and all; the. World 
* ſhould fink, fo his inſatiable Deſires 


cs might be ſatisfied. He ſuffered two 
Jof his Brothers: in-Law to periſh for 
Want of 50,000 Crowns: Firſt, the 
“ King of Hungary, and then the 
“ King of Denwark, whom he might 
by have reſtored, if he would have 


given him 10,000 Crowns. He was 


# 8 ; 
_ . 


„ then low enough, and they would 


« 0 well to fall on him, now that he 
was ſo low, before he took Breath; 

* ſo he preſſed Paget to- put, Matters 
<.on heartily with the King: He 
thought it an unreaſonable Thing for 
“the Emperor and his Brother to aſk 
“Aid againſt the Turk, to defend their 
** own Dominions, when they kept the 
“ King's Dominions from hin. Paget 
gave the King an Account of all 
« this Converſation very particularly, 
2 with an humble Submiſſion to him, 

“if in any Thing he had gone too far. 


„The Court of France believed the 


Emperor was treating with the King, 
for the Marriage of the Lady Mary; 
and that for that End, Bonner Was 


* 


ſent to Spain, Who wag looked on 
cas a Man throughly Imperial. After 


* Paget had ended his Letter, written, 
on Hen 19th of April, he adds a long 


* 


Suit. Paget ſaid, he knew nothing 
of all that, but believed it would be 
< hard to reconcile him to the Biſhop. | * 


+ 


7 '£ 


of Rome, for Virtue and Vice can- «. courſe-with him the next Day, He 
«not ſtand together in one Predica- ]“ told him how. ſorry he was to ſee 


* ment. Call ye him Vice, ſaid the 
« Admiral, he is the very Devil, and 
« Truſt ta ſte his Confuſion: Every 
Thing muſt have a Time, and a Be- 
2 by nhIng 5 but when begin you, ſaid 

Paget? The Admiral anſwered, We 
« fore it be long the King will g 
< all the Abbies to his 12h Bentlenen 
and. ſo by little and little overthrow 
ee him altogether: Why may not we 
have a! aach i b France? This | © 
the Pope's Legate bega to perceive, 
< and though they talked of a Ge- 
0 neral — believed. the. as i 


(63 . * 


« all his Hopes blaſted : He could not 


lep all Night for it. They had 


* er from their Ambaſſadors- in 

„Eugland, and were amazed to-find 
that à King Who was ſo zich id . 
« for 10 Amel 4 Matter. The. F ope 


ce had offered the Duke of Guiſe's Son 


+ 200,000. Crowns with his Niece: 
He ſaid, he was much troubled,. at 
11 Ll this: All chat were ahont the 
ing his Maſter; were Bot of one 
85 N and; he had. been repro roached 0 
4 fot beginning this Matter. They | 
2 ni che Falihood, and ye Lier * 


4 „ 
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0 P oſtſcript on ads for the 572 
© miral had entered into farther Diſ-—- 


Tran 


„the Pope and he Emperot, well 7 that for all his Mills, k had not 
enough? He wilhed they would con- net e onifior: 5) e nor ® 
*-{ider well what the Effects of an en- Om all this! the Admin eted” 
« tire Friendſhip ' with the King of wonderfully ſet; Paget excuſed Himſelf 
France might by The French cduld] from entering further into theſe Mat- 
„ do no môre than they couldi&b :* ters, and deſired, zdhat they might be 
„ Within e Lesers che) woutdiowe | propoſed to 2 by the French 
« the King 200,000 Crowns hefides Ambaffador then at „ be⸗ 

the 100 00e Crowns during che King's ing preſſed by tlie Admiral} he pro- 
<4 Life, and $0,000" Crowns for ever miſedritoi'lay all before the King, — 
66. after that: But he ſaid in thoſe” didi it ver fully, but with many = 
1401 Treaties many Thing 8 oug toto de cuſes and much Submiſſion. Ihe ing 
“done for their own Defence: At Councib writ a ſnort Anſwerto this ers 

| _ *-this he Was called away by the King, Letter: They expreſſed their Conte: 

3 _— carte afterwards' to Paget: He dence in the Admiral, with! great Ac- 

1 „ ſaid it was not 100, 00, nor 200/c — know ledgements fon his Affection to the 

„ Crown could enrich the one, King; but they ſeemed: to ſuſpect the 
r impoveriſn the other King: 8⁰ King of France, that all his Profeſſions 
„he added, we alk your Daughter, were: _— to get Money-from the King. 
and you mall have our Son; but de- a0 % Crowns ſeemed nothing when 
< ſired, that they might carry the they were willing to forgive him 4 
A Matter further into a League, to | Millions But by this Letter it ſeems 
make Wär on the Emperor, Defen- the! French - Ambafladors: did/ſtill inſiſt 
e for All their Territories. on '600;000/ Crowns to be paid down: 
0 He propos'd, that the King ſhould So this Matter was let fall. Fo ſay 
64 fend 10, , Foot aud 2000 Horſe all that relates to the Duke of Orleans 
into Flanders, and to pay 5000: Ger- at nce, the Biſhop here gives the Reader 
„ mans; and the French Kiog ſhould | a Paper of Inſtructions, datediat Rheims 
4 furnifh the ſime Number of Foot the 3th of Septeinber 1543; wherein he 
* and of Germans, and 3000 Horſe, expreſſes his great Deſire to have the 
„ and an equal Number of Ships on Holy: Goſpel preached throughout the 
© both Sides; and the King of France whole Kingdom of France! and ſays, 
4 ſhould'in ſome other Places fall into it is ĩmpoſſible to read it; — to doubt 
— "hs Emperor's Dominions, at an Ex- either of his being fincerel woo hr 0 Froteſ- 
pence of 200 000 Crowns a Month. tant, or at leaſt tar he w ling to 
i 2 Vhat 4 Thisg faid he would it be profeſs: it -openly': U And ee = -- 
4 to the King to have Gravelin, Dun- | little dou in this he had his 
Kirk, and all rhoſe Ouarters adjoin- Fatker's Leave, to do what he did. 
_; ing to Calis? Paget anſwered, They ö The re- taking of Luxemburg put an 
6 might end all their Meney, and End ta this Propoſition: But it ſeems, 
Achten "nothing © And he did not ſee the Emperor hands: "tar ahe 
* what Ground of Qi darrel his Maſter Heat of this young Princes mi ght 
had wich the Emperor; upon which "uneaſy to him; th there fore he! t delt 
„ the Admira! 2 Does not he | Methods to fatisfy his Ambition. For, 
owe von 4% Hath he not on the 18th of December, "1544, ihe 
broken this" Leagues wir 1 in | Ambaiſadors at! the ors Court 
* many Particulars >: Did not he pro- wrote over, that he was treating a 
©” poſe us to join wirk the Pope and ere between his own eldeſt Daugh- 
00 _ to drive your Maſter out of the ter, and the Duke of Orleans; and 
2 ? And Hatch he not now frac he offered to give with her the 
« ber, the Pope on offering a Council |antiont Inheritance o. the Houſe of Bur- 
do fit z Mantua, Verona, Cainbra undy, the two Bu 
22 Metz, (this laſt e was Ne 7 herlands: Or if he would x . 


| named J all en Defipn te ruin you? | By md's ghter, 
=» | 4 K Peltifenee a 1 fait-he,” falſe ire the Duchy of Milad r 
1 pier thay he —4 we bene you' |Fhey alſo. mention! in Aprit. hereafter, 
wo. ai fach an"Aﬀvanitige; as e bow chat he came to the Hinperor, and 
1 1 nahe Hime * ul. feekit: And . with him at Antwerp, 
Ka * kun but i bbth againſt aht then went back. On:this they all 
Biſhop of Rome! —— the Eperbr: concluded; that the Treaty was lite to 
1 2 He deſtred tie War might begin that go on, but do not . which: of 
ITS... 2 5 * 1 0 dc, 
r 99 
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Nah: vo Ladies he liked beſt; for there 
could 


Ar 


f 


. 4 1 
- , 
\ 
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could be no e nun 10 


what was offered with them. But all the | 
Negotiation; and all the Hopes of that 
Prince vaniſhed on the fith of Sep- 
temper, 1545; for Karn the King's Am- 
baſſador in Flanders, writ over; that on 
that Day he died of the Plague. an 
TE Biſhop of Salisbury next put 
together all that he found in the Mi- 
nutes of Convocation, during this Reign. 


The neceſſary Erudition was never 


brought in Convocation: But it | was 
treated by ſome Biſhops and Divines, 
of both Provinces, Inq! publiſhed by 
the King's Authority, It ſeems, when 
the Doctrine was thus ſettled, there was 
a Deſign to carry on the Reformation 
further. There was à Convocation held 
in January 1541; in the ſecorid Seſ- 
ſion of which, the Archbiſhop delivered 
them 4. Meſſage from the Ning“ That 
it was his Pleaſure, that they ſhould 
conſult concerning the reformirig" our 
Errors. And he delivered ſotneBooks 
to them, to be examined by them ! It 
does not appear, What Sort of Books, 
or Errors thoſe were g whether! of Pd. 
piſts, Sacramentaries, or of Ariabaptiſts {| 
for of this laſt Sort, ſome had erept into 
England, Phe Buſineſs of Munſter: bad 
made that Name ſb odious, chat three 
Tears before this, in October 175389 
there was 4 Commiſſion ſent te Cran. 
mer, Stokefly Sampſon; and ſomecothers, 
to enquire! — 2 Anabaptiſts, 0 pro- 
kay againſt them, ro reſtore. "the! Pent-: 
tent, tor burn their Books; and to de- 
liver the Obſtinate tothe fecular Arm. 4 
In October i 115 there was an Order 
of Couneił publ to take "away 
Shrines and Images: SeveraIiCoininil- 
ſions were Re; 'for executing this; 
in ſome, they add Bones fer It ages. 
The Archbiſhop did likewiſe move the 
Convocation, in the King's Name; to 
make dcaws dgainſt Simony, and to pte. 
pare à Bock of Homilies, and alſo a 
new 'Tranſhtion of tſib Bible: For, it 
ſeems, Com nl ee made ofthe | 
Tranſlarioti then printed 1and- ſet-up in 
Chureheg.oi!F ha! veral-Bddks ' 66 the 
Bible cocrbnglaccod ut, and'tlligried 
to ſevetal Biſhops töcränſfzte them. 
This chm uro nothing dringurhis 
Reign Burb this faine: Method (was fol- 
load n dan Elwberits Ine. In 
the 5thiSeflrohg.the Perforis were named 
for this-1Branflationt! Graner hid? 
 ſoune feul Years 2beforv:this,”pajcelled 
out the old ['Tranſkitionilof ithel New: 
Teſtaujent tacſeuerl- BiſhopswndDil 
Ne : reviſed 1edÞicorttedyby: 
118, 


.C 
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upon it, ſo he "Arctbiſhop Fear to Kin 
for it. His Anſwer was ſullen : *"He 
4 onder what the Archbiſhop meant, 
thus to abüſe the People, by giving 
* them Liberty to read the Scripture; 
which did nothing but infe& them 
with Hereſy, "He had not looked 
on his Portion; and never would; 
r ſo he ſent” back the Book, „ſaying, He 
would never be guilty of bringing 
the fimple People into Error.” Not- 
withſtanding” this, Cranmer had pub- 
liſhed a more correct New Teſtament in 
Engliſh; which is referred to in the 
Injunctions that were formerly men- 
tioned; but now he deſigned a new 
Tranſlation of the whole Bible. In the 
6th Seſſion, which was on the 17th of 
February, a Statute againſt Simony was 
treated of: There was alſo ſome Diſ- 
courſe about tranſlating the LoRD's 
'Erayer; the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, in the Vulgar Tongue: 
And it was conſidered, how ſome 
Words in them ought to be tranſlated; 
but what. theſe were, is not! mentioneds- 
„it ſeems, there was a Deſigu to 

filed Faults in every Jonny that Cran- 
mer had done. 

50 the 2th: of February ſeveral 
Matters were treated of; that in parti- 


N 


—— — 


cular i is named, That none ſhould let 


Leuſes beyond the Term of 21 Years. - 
They treated about many of the Ri- 
tuals and of Thomas 4 Becket, and of 
the adorning of Images, and. about re- 
forming ſome ſcandalous Comedies. On 
the 3d of March, the Archbrſhop told 
them from the King, that it was his 
Pleaſure, that the Tranſlation of the 
Bible ſnould be reviewed by the two 
Univerſities. The Biſhops did not 
teento this; and, it ſeems, they in- 
lied much upon. Trifles: For they 
treated of this, whether, in the Trans- 
lation of the Bible; the Los b, or our 
Log p, ſhould be the conſtant Form: 
Orithe ſame Day; the Lordi Chancellor 


cxbibited, to them an Act, allowing, : 
that the Biſhop's Chancellors might 
| marry}. To this the: Biſhops àſſented. 
Some other Matters were propos d; 
but all Was referred to the: King. Some 
Hemilies were vffer'd on diffarent Sub- 
jects but nothing ds marked concerning 
theme Tela ibilaop allo told them, 
tintethe King wohld have the Books of: | 
hr overt Offices; uſed. an Churches; | 
bib examined and corlecked⸗ In par- 
F 8 ticular, 
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of 7 8 are aſſured, that there was a digeſted-| 


pers, one Chapter of the New Teſta- 
_ Soc , hold, be read in every Pariſh. 


Petitions we Ko offered by the 
ray: The fut was for. making a 
Body of the Ecclehiatica Laws. Of 


this we hear no more in this Reign; but 


Body of them prepared, probably it was 
very near the ſame, that was alſo pre- 
pared in King Edward's Time. Crs 
er in a Letter that he wrote to the 
Kg out of Kent, on the:24th of Ja- 
aary 1545˙6, tells him, That, ac- 

9 005 carding to his Commands, he bad 
Si 1 Sethe: Biſhop. ef Worceſter, to 
<, let him know, that the King's Plea- 
«ſure was to have the Names of ſuch 
* „ Herſons ſent tim, as he had formerly 
pointed to make Eccleſiaſtical Laws 

64 4 the Realm. The Biſhop pro- 

| miſed, with all ſp bad to enquire out 
theit Names and = Book which, they: 
made, and to bring both to the King. 
By this it appears, that Perſons had 
been named for that, and that a Com. 
miſſion was granted, purſuant to wiel 
the Work hadbeen prepared: For Things 
af this Kind were never neglected by 
Cranmer. It ſeems, it had been done 
ſeme Years before, ſo that it was al-: 
moſt forgotten; but now, in one uf 
King Henry's luci Interval's it. Gas 


7e The! Rao gry rox * of he 
hs, * ticylar, that. both Mt, Mates and Vel-. 


have hegen thought of, in King Eda rde 
Time: And if of the Latter, then in 
Queen Mary's Reign he might again 
have appeared; ſo it müſt be left i in the 
Dark. what his true Motive was. 
Audley, who had been Lord Chan- 
cellor from the Time that Sir Thomas 
More left A Poſt; fell ſick in the 
Year 1544, and ſent the Great Seal to 
the King, by Sir Edward North and 


'vered it to the Lord Wriotheſly, and 
made him Lord Keeper during the 
Lord Audley's Infirepity, with Autho- 
rity to de every Thing that che Lord 
Chancellor might daz and the Duke 
of Norfolk tendered him the Oaths. It 
ſeems, there was ſuch a Regard.had to 
the Lord Audley, that, as long as he 
lived, the Title of Lord Chancellor was 
not given with: the Seals; but, upon 
his Death, Wriotheſſy was made . 
Chancellor. This ſoot to bei the firſt 


Authority of a Lord Chancellor. 
Tau Breach between, England and 
Erapce,was driven on by the. Em | 

ans, and promoted 5 all the k opiſh 
Wy : So the King to prevent all Nis. 


chiefs from Scotland, during this War 


with France, entered into an Agreement 


and the elect Biſhop of Caithnes, Bro- 
ther tonthe 'Earkcof Lenox, in May 


prepared, as Mr. Strype has publiſhed: 
But now it came to paſs, that no fur- 1 
ther Progreſs was made during this 
Reign, in ſo important andiſo — 
x Work, is not eaſilyc d be accounted 
for z ſince it muſt have contributed: 


much to the Exaltation of the King's 


Supremacy, to have all the Eccleſiaſti- 


cal Courts nen by a Code aut hat 


rized by him. In the Gonvocation, in 
the Lear 1543, we have only this fligrt! 
Word) That on the 24th of. April, the 
Archbiſnop treated af the Sacraments, 
and on the next cee 
Frer-will. 3. . , 4211 140 Fav ks 
Ir does not neee moved Mell, 
Biſhop. of Morceſter 10 raſgu his Bi- 
ſhoprick. \)Rymer- bag printed his Rec. 
ſignation; in hichlut ds ſaid, that che 
did: it ſii 
lited Ml che Tear 13 54% Hs I. 
ſtone' in Clerkenwelb Church in — 
us; Whethär ie indlined to a funther 


KReformatiomi and O withdrew. at thEH || * 


Time; or whether: Seng Jet 
remaining with; hung madert ungaſy; 
for him tod comply, does mobi appeartt! 
Ifehis Motives had beam ef the format 
Sort, it maß be dure ire 


(1810017 
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1544. The Articles are publiſhed, —_— | 


promiſed, vat} TCO. = Rules 29 
I. & TRA they Howld: cauſe the: 
* Wordrof. Aab truly aught in 
4% their Countries, r Kodo O 
J“ Tuer ſhönid continue the 
120 King S fauhful friends. Bas em 2 
A. © HEY, ſhould take; Gare that 
« the: Queen: be nat ſecratiy pag 
1 AWARr 300 bib cor =" 
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Vo 1 HEY. ſhould aſſiſt the King). 
ohe the 


45 0 Helze on ſoige Caſtlas, 
+. Bundes: ic to Joa s 1860 
Ann they delivered the lach Biſhop: 
of Caithnes to the King au at Hoſtage, 
bor their obſerving: — Things! On 


of this algaAgcosd; a | | 


[the other! Hendon: The! King abgaged 
+, 20: ſend Armies toiScatlandz>both by 


Sen and Land; zod td toeke:! the 
+: Earhef; Lengx, (written in this Le- 
45 Vina) Es ſom as he couldz:Goyernat 
Hof Searlanti: 20nd. thatheJhould he! 
* tau his Nac Led dlargaret . 
„ 10n hi wit! [\IHhtreziwas:a 


CC? D er 


fuller-Aereementicnade with' them, wath 
maid Fat ticulars in ãt din the 26th: of 
Juueiz mand 4 Penſion of a8 ² . was 
— e 25 a 
] 11 9 1 NA 


Sir Thomas Bland. The King deli- 


Inſtante of a Lord Keeper, with the 1 5 


with the Earls of Lenox and Glencairne, 


ad”. oe a 1 


nunc of ENG LAND: 


125 to his Son, both during Life. 
Thoſe: in the Caſtle of St. Andrew's, 
vVere alſo taken into the King's Pro- 
tection: And they promiſed ta promote 
the Marriage, and the King's Intereſts; 
and to deliver up the Caſtle, when de- 
manded. There were alſo private 
Agreements made with Norman Leſley, 
Kircaldy of the Grange, and ſome 
others, all to be found in Rymer. 
| Tut  often-cited Seckendorff tells 
us, that at this Time they in Germa- 
ny begun to have greater Hopes of 
the King than ever. Mount was again 
ſent to offer an Alliance with them: 
He excuſed all the late Proceedings. 
He ſaid, Cromwell had raſhly faid, 
That he hoped to ſee the Time, 
“that he ſhould ſtrike a Dagger into 
« the Heart of him that ſhould oppoſe: 
e the Reformation; which his Judges 


thought was meant of the King. He 


ſaid Barnes had indiſcreetly provoked 


the Biſhop of Wincheſter; The; alſo 


blamed 5 Ambaſſadors, for enter 
ing into Diſputes in writing with the 
King. He believed Melancthon and 
Bucer would have managed that Matter | 
with more Succeſs. Bucer ſeconded 


Mounts Motions, and magnified what 


the King had already done; tho' there 
was no d Reformatian | yet 
effected. 
EN i:s: did not move the Blegor: | 
He looked on the King, as an Enemy 
to their Dodtine. His whole Deſign, 
in what he had done, was, to | make. 
himſelf the Head of the Church, to 
which he was not called of 9 D. 
His Government: was: tyranniaal) and 
his 1:16 flagitious; ſo he looked for no 
_ Good: No hits "Tho: King of France 
maved um to undertake a Mediation 
between bun and: the King; but the 
EleQor: referred that f to a Gkneral 
Meeting af thoſe. who) mere engaged in 
the common Smaldaldick League. The: 


Erinces in Germany having thrito chief 
petidahee; on the Kings i ob France 


and, | Kaland, ſaw how: much thay were 
| TRE, and. lich on ag are 


N 


N dle to ee Ar, dF 
10 mediateoa Reconnmliation | between 
Rua 8 1 
their a og nec ain- 
4 * njuſtice © « | 
the Fo King) ble abglititheiriſn- 
_ poſition ould a vai nozEfted, candohe: 
uſtd: ele MR ds, © In an * to 


W 
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_—_ Memorial, „We give them well 
to underſtand, that we do both re- 
© poſe an. ampler and a fuller Confi- 
dence in them, than the French 
„King either doth or will doe 
De Bellay who being aften employ'd, 
underſtood thoſe Matters well, tells us, 
that the Emperor and King Henry had 
agreed to join their Armies and to 


I march directly into France. He tells 


in another Place, that if King Henry 
had followed the Opinion of his Coun- 
eil, which was for his Landing in Nor- 
mandy with 30,000 Men, he would 
have carried that hole Dutchy; and 
he aſcribes his Error in that Matter, to 
the Providence of G © p, that pro 

tected France from ſo great a Bae 
The Emperor had propoſed to the King 
that upon the Junction of their two 
Armies, they ſhould march ſtrait to 
Paris: For they: reckoned that both 
their Armies would have | amounted to 


g0;c00 Foot, and 20,000. Horſe: But 


after the Ewperor had drawn the King 
into his Meaſures, he went on taking 
ſome Towns, purſuing his own Ends, 
and then made his own Peace with 
France, and left the King engaged in 
the War: So the King finding the Em- 
peror's main Army was not like to join 
him, ſome Bodies out of the Nether- 
lands only coming to act in Con junction 
with him, upon that he ſent the Duke 
of Norfolk to beſiege Montrevil, and 
he himſelf far down before Bulloigne, 
 Marfhall Bies, Governor of Bulloigne, 
 apprehending:the Importance of Mon- 
| trevil; carried a conſiderable Part of the 
Garriſon of Bulloigne with him, and 
threw himſelf into Montrevil: By this 
Means he left Bulloigne weak, and in 


tb Hands. In the mean Time the Em- 


peror took Luxemburg, and ſome 


nifned, and a Peace was flruck up be. 
tween! him and the King of France. 

Tux French fent an Army to raiſe 
the Siege of Montrevili and they were 
moving; ſo as to get between. the: Duke 


Wilfatnels of 


et Norfolk, and the King's Army: 


Upon which: "Pp Duke of Norfolk 


raiſed the Siege, but Bulloigne was ra. 


benz and that mall Conqueſt was out 
N * 
fate their own Advantage in flatterifig. 
theirMaſtee]: tho“ at a>vaſt Charge 


bac (painediia;Blave,- fearce! wrch e 


R. 45 wits! 112 Deni eB di 91 
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00 he had * EIS. a Party" about the 
King, 


47:1 


atlier Places; fo all! the Project with 
| whith he had amuſed the King, va- 


:-thoſe who 


eng ther even all his was excuſed, 
and the Intercourſe between the two 
Courts was not diſcontinued. 
I dne Point the. Emperor was ne- 
ceſſary to the King, and he kept / his 
Word to him. It is certain the King 
had great Apprehenſions of; the Coun- 
eil that was now fitting at Trent; and 


the more becauſe Pool was one of the 


Legates ſent to preſide in it; who, as 
he had Reaſon to apprehend,” would 


ſtudy to engage the Council to confirm 


the Pope's Cenſure, thundered out 
againſt the King; and it was believed, 


he was named Legate for that End. 


The King of France had offered to Gar- 
diner, that if he King would join with 
him, he would ſuffer no Council to 
meet, but as the King ſhould conſent 
to it: But his fluctuating Temper was 
ſo well known, that the King truſted 
in this Particular more to the Emperor, 
vwhoſe Intereſt in that Council he knew 
muſt be great; and the Emperor had 
promiſed that the Council ſhould: not 
at all intermeddle in the Matter be- 
tween the Pope and the King: The 
Effect ſhewed he Was true: in this Parti- 
cular. 

Tur * niz imfelf Fe. Tile 
pointed, and indeed abandoned by the 
Emperor, ſent the Earl of Hertford 
with Gardiner to him, to expottulate 


with him. A Letter of the King's was 


ſent by them to the Emperor, written 
in a very ſevere Strain, charging him 
with Perfidy. The Emperor either had 
the Gout or pretended to have it, ſo 
that he could not be ſpoke with: His 
chief Miniſters at that Time, who were 
Grandville, and his Son the 2 f 
Arras, delay'd them from Day to 


wrote it; 
uneaſy, that at laſt they 


and Ave much Chicane, as 5 45 


upon which they grew: 
abide! i 


poſitive Anſwer ; and: then theſe Mini- 


ſters told them, that the Emperor 
could not carry on the War longer 
aàgainſt France: But he offered to me- 
diate a Peace between England and 
Erance. After that they complain that 
they ſaw the Fretence af Mediation was 
managed 1 : for the Emperqp's 
Deſign, upon Germapy being brow 
ready, heiapppehendedithoſd two Kin 
Wh, in War: A wah fog 
ther, would 8 the Hrinces af the 
mpire, and not ſuffer the Emperor, 


| A the Pretence of. a[religious: Marz 


to make himſelf” Maſter"of > 57 


„Therefore lle Rudied Ttoktep upl 
' of ode 
| aa 
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War between France and England. 
Mauride, Prince of Saxony, was this 


eat, durin tlie Emperor's War with 


France, in his Court: Whether he was 
mediating or treating about his perfi- 
dious abandoning the Elector, and the 
other Princes of the Smalcaldick League, 
[15'uncertain.' 

BEFORE the King went out of Eng- 
land, .a-great Step was made . 
the reforming the Publick Offices. 
Form of Proceſſion in the Toglin 
Tongue was ſet out by the King's Au- 
thority, and a Mandate was ſent to 
Bonner to publiſſ it. The Title of it 
was, 1.8 Exhortation to Prayer, thought 
meet oy his Majeſty and his Clergy, to 
be read to the People: Alſo a n 
with Suffrages to be ſaid or ſung,” | 
the Time of the Proceſſions. In Fig 
Litany they did {till invocate the Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin, the Angels and Archangels, 
and all Holy Orders of Bleſſed Spirits, 
tall . Holy Patriarchs, and Prophets, 
pales Martyrs, Confeſſors and Vir- 
Fre: and all the bleſſed Company of 

eaven to pray for them: After the 
Word Conſpiracy, this is added, From 
the Tyranny of the Biſhop of Rome, 
and all his deteſtable Enormities: The 
reſt; of the Litany is the ſame that we 
{till uſe, only ſome more Collects are 
put at the End, and the Whole is call'd 
A Prayer of Proceſſion:i To this we 
added ſome Exerciſes of Devotion, cal- 
led Palms; which! are collected out of 
ſeveral Parts of Serif pture, but eue 
the Eſalms. They are well collected. 
and the r Is 
nothing that approaches to Popery in 
it, ſocit is aſeribus and well! digeſted 
; |Courſeiob Devotion. There follows a 

rapliraſe on the Lok p 's Prayer: On 

the eh Petition there are Hxpreſ- 
ſtonsttliat ſeem to tome near aitrue 
Senſe of the Preſence of CHR 1ST! in 
the Sacrament; for! by Daily Bread as) 
ſome of the Antients thouglitethe Sa- 
came of: the Euchariſt is Feet. ; 
which is] thus expreſſed, The lively. 
Breadquf the bleſſed Body of Dur Sa- 
viour ee RTS T- 9 45 ths! facted' 
Cupto the precious and bleſſed Blood 
« [whichinns ed for us on the Croſs. 
This agrees e reſemti'$enſe,;- 
that Onk 15D! is: preſent, not? a he is 
E rem [x Frets be was Gong 

od nd that 2 Thivg? ſſed, 
he canwply; be ; reſent in [Type and 
2 Memdrial! The Prefare i dr RXhor- 
tafiohceo Praerg u in which wbeſeivpe-; 
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ceptionable. Compoſition. At the ſame | 


Time Catharine Parre, whom, the King 
had lately married, collected tome 


the Mind is ſtirred patiently to f. if. 
4 t ; 
this World, 
<« and always to long for everlaſting | 
PR IC 527 W s h 0 0 ed 1 S 
Felicity. Which were printed in 


8 


<« fer all Affliction here, to {et at nou 
« the vain Proſperity; of this 


9 
* 


the Lear 1545. 


Men £004. 7} 
Bur ſo-apt was the King, whether 


from ſome old and inherent Opinions 
that ſtill ſtuck with him, or from the 
Practices of thoſe who knew how to 


flatter him ſuitably to his Notions, to 


backward and forward in Matters 


of Religion; that tho on the 15th of 
October, 1545. he ordered a Mandate 


to be ſent to Bonner, to publiſh .the 
Engliſh' Proceſſion ordained by him, 
which was executed the Day following; 


yet on the 24th of that Month, there 
was a Letter written to Cranmer, de- 


claring the King's Pleaſure for the ſet - 
ting up an Image, that had been taken 
down by his In junctions; he ordered hin 

at the ſame Time to aboliſh. the Uſe 
of Holy Water, about St. John's Tide, 
and to take down an Image called, Our 
Lady of Pity in the Pew, for the do- 
latry that was committed abont it. 
At this Time it was diſcovered that 
great Indulgencies, with all ſuch like 
Favours were ſent from Rome to lre- 
land; ſo that generally in that King- 
dom, the King's Supremacy was re. 


jected, and yet at the ſame Time it ap- 


pears that many were put in Friſon for 
denying the Preſence in the Sacrament: 
And a Proclamation was ſet out, both 
againſt-Tindal's New Teſtament, and 
Coverdales. e ads” 


K qo | Sb tf im I 9 45 1. ; 
- . Thirleby,,, Biſhop of Weſtminſter, 


was ſent Ambaſſador to the Emperor, 
and afteryardsSecretaty Petre was ſent 


to the ſame Court. enn cone 


likewiſe to be employ d, but without 
a Character: He ſeeins to have been 


| 


G 


both! honeſt and zealous; and in many” 
Letters writ both in the Year 1545, 
"Ny Big. = 


| 


Application to the King; to conſi 


4 * 


abandoned by both Kings. Pet ſtill 
the King ſent vyer to the Emperor re- 
aints of the ill Treat- 


F Lreat- 
ment his Subjects met with in Spain, 


from Inquiſitors; and that in many, 
Courts, Juſtice was refuſed to be done 
them, upon this Pretence, That the 


King and all who adhered to him, were 
declared Hereticks, and as ſuch, they 
were excommunicated by the Pope, 
and ſo were not to be admitted to ſue. 
in Indicatories; Theſe were ſent over 
to Thirleby, but it is not known what 

was done upon all the Repreſentations; 
IE laſt Meſſage the King ſent to 


the Germans, was in the Lear 1546, 


by Mount, with whom one Butler 


Was joined: The German Princes,” in 


aſſuring. him that the Pope would fuf-, 
fer no Reformation to be made. This 


Letter was agteed to by the greater 


ceived great Pre judices ag inſt the King. 
He ſaid, He was an impious Man, 
—_ Ty” 


47 


General Terms, prayed the, King to 


Number'of;.the Princes of the Union,, 
only the Elector of Saxony had con- Ty 


Se Of 


uh 
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* 


The REFORMATION 1 the. - 


4 with whom he, deſired to have no 
1 He was no better than 
* the P 97 whoſe Yoke he had thrown 
« off ofily for his own Ends: And that 
©. na out of the two Religi- | 
< ons to make a third, only for enrich-, 
ing himſelf; having condemged the 


« procipa Points of their. e in 
cc. 


18 Parliament. n 


7 546, both be a ind his "A wete 
put in Priſon :- 740. it ſeems, the 
Oouncil wrote to all the King's Ambaſ⸗ 
ſadors beyond Sea, an Account of this, 

much aggravated, as the Difcovery or 
ſome very dangerous Conſpiracy, which 
they were to repreſent to thoſe Princes, 


in very black Characters. Biſhop 


Thirleby Wrote a long Letter concern 


Turk was at this Time a ſecret ing them, the following is 4 Copy of 


Diſguſt, the Emperor was in towards | 
his Brother Ferdinand ; upon which 
Ferdinand ſent a Meſſage to the King, 


ſetting forth the uſt Claim he "had to 


Bis Father's Succeſſion in Spain; ſince, 


longed to it, mou! 


by the Agreement of the Marriage be. 
tween Ferdinand of Arragon and 1ſabel 
of Caſtile, a ſpecial Proviſion wa ade, 
that wheuſoever there was a econd 
Son iſſuing” from that Marriage, the 


Kingdom of Arrage Oh, and all that be- 


be again ſeparated | 
from Caſtile. 1305 ſo pretended, that 


he ought to have a” a larger "Share | 


* 


Behaviour, and all that he ſaid on that | 
Subject: And i ſeems, that our Court 


in dhe Succeſſion of the Hooks of Bur- 


125 4nd that inſtead of thoſe rich 
Provinces.© he was forced to accept of 
Auſtria, and the Proyinces about it, 


which 13 *expoſed to the Turks, and 


were loaded with great Debts, contract. 
ed by his Grandfather, Maximilian, 
To this the King ſent an Anſwer ſecret- 
ly, and ordered the Perſon that carried 
it, to inſiſt on the Diſcourſe of his Pre- 
tenſions to the Netherlands, which 
were then waſtly rich. He was par- 
ticularly required to obſerve Ferdinand's 


being then on a good Underſtanding, 
with the Court of France, communi- 
cated the Matter to Francis; for he 
wrote, ſoon after that, a Letter to Fer- 
dinand, encouraging him to ſtand on 


His Claim, and promiſing him his Af- 


ſiſtance to ſupport his Pretenſions on 
the Emperor: But Ferdinand not being 
inclined to truſt the Court of France 
with this Secret, ſent the Letter to the || 
Emperor. WON, 

IHE liſt Tranſadion f Im portance 


in this Reign, was the Fall of che Duke 


of Norfolk, and of the Earl of Surrey, 


his Son. It is ſaid, in the 'Council- 


Book, in the Lear 1543z that the Earl 


was accuſed for. eating Fleſh 'in' Lent, 
without Licence; and for walking about 
the Streets in che Night, throwing |. 
Stones againſt Windows, . Ani he 


Was ſent to the Fleet. In another Let 


ter hie is Complained of for riotous 
1 Towards the End of the Year 
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that Part of it which relates to this 
pretended Diſcovery, dated from Hail- 
bron on Chriſtmas- Day, 1546: 

Hk underſtood by the Council's 
Letter to him, what e and 
“ igt 3 Perſons they were found 
«ix a profeſſes he ever, loved 
671 No Father” Bo he thought” him a 
ol true Servant to the King: He ſays, 
„ he Was amazed" at the Matter, and 
did not know What to ay. G D 
<« had not only on this Occaſio jon, but 


* on many others, put a Stop to trez- 
“ ſonable Deligns' againſt the King, 


« who (next to Gop) was the chief 


Comfort of all good Men, He en- 


„ larges much on the Subject, in the 
Stile of a true (bilder. | The Meſ- 
* ſenger brought him the Council's 
Letter, written on the 15th of De- 
* cember, on Chriſtimas- Even i in which 
* he aw the malicious Purpoſe of 
«theſe two ungticious Men: So, ac- 
“ cording to his Orders, he went im- 
ed to demand Audience of 
< the Emperor; but the Emperor in- 
« "tended to repoſe himſelf for three 
<< or four Days,” and ſo had refus'd' 
% Audience to the Nuntio, and to 
e all other Amhaſſadors; but he ſaid, 
% he would ſend a Seerctary, to whom 
e Be might communicate his Buſineſs. 
2 Joyce, his Secretary coming to him, 


he ſet forth the Matter as pompouſ- 


5 ly as the Council had repreſented it 
«to him. In particular, he ſpoke of 
the Haughtineſs of the Earl of Sur- 
rey, of all which the Secretary pro- 
„ miſed to make Report to the Empe- 
% ror, "and likewiſe to write an Ac- 
c count of it to Granville. Thirleby 
«+ excuſes himſelf that he durſt not 
<« write of this Matter to the King: 
He thought it would renew in him 
the Memory of the Ingratitude of 
e theſe Perſons, which muſt wound a 
e noble Heart. , BY Jags 
"AFTER ſo black a Repreſentation, 
great Matters might be expected; but 
the following Of ginal Letter of the 
Duke of Norfolk's. gives a very dif. 
ferent Avcount of that Matter, at leaſt 
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* Biſhop, 


nun RH of ENG LAN D. 


with Relation to the Father. He writes, 
That the Lord Great Chamberlain, 


5 and the Secretary of State, had ex- 


* amined him upon divers Particulars; : 
& © The firſt was, Whether he had :a | 
ypher with any Man? He ſaid, He | 

« dad never a Cypher with any Man, 
« but ſuch as he had: for the King's Af- 
4 fairs, when he was in his Service: 
e And he does not remember that 
i Je wr 
66 hen was in France, with, the | 
2 080 Great Maſter that now is, and 
* the Lord Rochford: Nor 

* remember whether he wrote any 
« Letters then, or not; but theſe two 
“Lords ſigned whatſoever; he wrote. 


He heard, that a Letter of his was 
1 « found. among Biſhop: Fox's Papers, | 


“ which, being ſhewed to the Biſhop 
& of Dureſme, he adviſed to throw it 
4 into the Fire: He was examined up- 
& on this: He did, remember the Mat- 
« ter of it was, the ſetting forth the 
& Talk of the Northern People, after 
« the Time of the Commotions : But 
* that; it was, againſt Cromwell, and 
&< not at all On the King; (ſo far 
4 did they go back, to find Matter 
<« to be laid to his Charge) but whe- 
« ther that was in Cypher, or not, he 
did not remember. He was next 
« aſked, if any Perſon had ſaid to him, 


« that if the King, the Emperor, and 


ee the French King came to a good 
« Peace, whether the Biſhop: of Rome 
e would. break that by his Diſpenſa- 


tion; and whether he inclined that 


« Way, He did not remember he had 
” heard any Man ſp eak to that Pur- 
* poſe: But, for bis own Part, if he 


e had 20 Lives, he would rather ſpend 


« them all, than that the Biſhop of 
« Rome ſhould have any Power in this. 
Kingdom again. He had read much 
cc Hiſtory, and knew well. how his 
« ſurpation began and increaſed; and 
„ both to Engliſh, French, and Scots, 
« he has upon all, Occaſions ſpoken 


<& vehementl againſt, it. He was alſo 


« aſked, if he knew any Thing of a 
„ Letter from Gardiner and Knevet, 
„ the King's Ambaſladors at the Em- 


4 peror's Court, of a Motion made to 


« them for a Reconciliation with that | 
which was brought to the | 
* the King at Naxer,, he being then 
i 

IN Anſwer to 3 he writes, .< He 
« had never been with the King at Do- 
« ver ſince the Duke of Richmond 
died: But for N ſuch. Overture, 


. » 
"oF 


„to him 


| by Upon which, as he remembers, 
be. wrote in, Cypher, except 
8 


does he | 


he had never heard any Thing of it, 
mor did any Perſon ever mention ic 
It had been ſaid in Goun- 
eil, when Sir Francis Bryan had 
08 * like to have died, as a Thing” re- 
orted by him, that the Biſhop of 
Nane had ſaid, he could deviſe 
a Way to ſet all Things right between 
the King and the. Biſhop of Rome. 
Sir 
Ralph Sadler was {ent to Sir Francis, 
« to alk the Truth of that; but Sit 
75 Francis denied it; and this was all 
that ever he heard of any ſucli 
120 Overture. It ſeems theſe were all 
the Queſtions that were put to him, 
« to which thoſe were his Anſwers. 
ee He therefore prayed the Lords, tö 
* intercede with the King, that his 
«, Aecuſers might be brought Face to 
e Face, to ſay what they had againſt 
'« him; and he did not doubt, but it 
% Would appear, he was falſely ac- 
ce cuſed. He deſired to have no more 
„ Favour than Cromwell had; he 
“ himſelf being preſent when Crom- 
<, well was examined. He adds, Crom- 
well. was a falſe Man, but he was 
< 2 true, poor Gentleman. He did 
; believe; ſome falſe Man had laid 
ſome great Thing to his Charge. He 
© defired, if he might not ſee his Ac- 
“ culers, that he might at leaſt know 
„hat the Matters were, and-if he 
did not anſwer truly to every Point, 
he defired not to live an Hour longer. | 
 * Heg had always been purſued by 
great Enemies about the King; fo 
« that his Fidelity was tried like Gold. 
«, If he knew wherein be had offend- 
« ed, he would freely confeſs it: On 
<«, Tueſday in the laſt Whitſun-Week, 
e he moved the King, that a Marriage 
might be made between his Daugh- 
ter (the Dutcheſs of Richmond) and 
„Sir Thomas Seymour; and that _ 
© Son Surrey's Childien might, by 
Croſs-Marriages, be allied to my 
pe Lord Great Chamberlain's Children, 
<« (the Earl of : Hertford.) He appealed 
* 5 the King, whether his Intention 
in theſe Motions did not appear to 
ebe honeſt. He next reckons up his 
Enemies. Cardinal Wolſey confeſs d 
<* to him at Aſher, that he had ſtudied: 
« for-14 Years, how to deſtroy him, 
*ſet on it by the Duke of. Suffolk, 
the Marquis of Exeter ſuffer'd, Crom 


A 


o 


* 


* 


wy 


ly concerning him, than all other 
„Men; of which the ſent him Word 


* « by her Brother, the Lord Mount joy, 


and 
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<« Well examined his Wife more ſtrict- 


« and Cromwell had often ſaid to him - 

« ſelf, that he was a happy Man, chat 
e bis Wife knew nothing againſt hilt; | 

% gtherwiſe ſhe would undo him. The 
* late Duke of Buckingham, at the 

„ Bat, Where his Father ſate Lord 

High Ste ward, ſaid, that he himfelf 

4 was the Perſon i in the World whom 

„ he had hated. moſt, thinking he 

&« had done him ill Offices! — the 

<« King: But he ſaid, he then ſaw the 

contrary. Rice, that married his 


& Siſter, often ſaid, He wilſhed he cbuld 


find the Means to thruſt his Dagger 
% in him. It was well known to many 
« Ladies in the Court, how much both 
* his two Nieces, whom ut pleaſed che 
King to mafry, had hated him. He 
& had diſcovered to the King that, for 
. Which his Mother-in-Law was at- 
L tainted of Miſpriſon of Treaſon. 
He had always ſerved the King faith- 
44 fully, but had of late received. 
11 greater Favours of him, than in 


3 Times paſt: What could therefore 
© now moe him to be falſe to him? 
et J am his 


« A poor Man, as I am, yet 
% awn near Kinſman. Alas! alas m 
Lords (writes he) that ever it ſhould 


ce be thought any Untruth to be in 


me. He prays them to lay this be- 
« fore the King, and jointly to beſeech 

wo him, to grant the Deſires contained 
& in it. 80 he ends it with ſuch Sub- 
< miſſions, as he rr Ap might r 
e the King. 

By all f that: appears confenainis the 
Duke of Norfolk, he was deſigned to 
be deſtroyed only: upon Suſpicion ;/ and 
his Enemies were put on running far 
back to old Stories, to find ſome Co- 
lours to juſtify ſo black a Proſecution. 
This was the laſt Act of the King's 
Reign, which, happily for the old 
Duke, was not finiſned when the 
King's Death anne * Exocu 


tion. FE of ' 
BIS ob 5 ak now nan 
what he had to fay of King Henry, 


a adds a few! Reflegions on him. and on 
his Reign. He had certainly a greater 
3 Neafore- af Knowledge in Learning, 

more particularly in Divinity, than 
moſt Princes of that, or of any Age; 
that gave Oecaſion to thoſe exceſſive 


. . which in, a great Meaſure 


corrupted his Temper, arid” disfigured” 
bis whole Government. It is deeply 
_ rooted in the Nature of Man to love to 
be flattered; becauſe Self- Love makes 
Men their own Flatterers, and ſo they 
do too eaſily take down the Flatteries 


when they 
their 15 


RRTONMAT oN of. als” L 


that are offered them by thets, WI. 

erbeck Advantages "it, 
are too ready to ge this FE He” to 
xv6grding to the Returns 
that they expect from it, 

FE W are ſo honeſt and diſintereſted 
in their Friendſhip; e to eonſider the 
real Good of” Gels; but hug rater 
10 comply wick their Humour agd Va- 
nity, And fince Princes have moſt: to 
give, F latter (toes eommon to all 
Places) is the natural Growth” of 
Courts; in which, if there are ſome 
few ſo unfaſhiod, to thoſe Places, 


tas to ſeek the real Good and Honour 


of the Prince; by the plain Methods 
of blunt Honefty ehſen may ay carry 
them to Dn 2 miſtaken” Prince, 

to iſhew him his Errors, and With 4 
true Firmneſs of Courage, to” try to 
work even againſt the Grain While 
50 purſue that, which, tho“ it is the 
real Advantage and Honour 'of the 
Prince, yet is is not agreeable to fome 


weak or perverſe Humour in him: 
Theſe are ſoon'o er-topped by a Mul- 


titude of Flatterers, Wo will find it 


y | an eaſy Work to undermine ſuch faith · 


ful Miniſters; becauſe their own Can- 
dor and Fidelity, makes them ufe none. 
of the Acts of a Countermine. 'Thus 
the flatter'd Prince caftly goes into. the 
Hands of thofe who hamour and pleaſe 
him moft; without regarding 885 the 
true Honour of the Maſter, or. the 
| Good of the Community. (4 

Ir weak Princes, of a fmall Mea- 
ſure of Knowledge and a low Capacity, 
fall into ſuch Hands, the Government 
will dwindle into an unactive Lan- 
guiſhing, which will make chem a Prey 
to all about them and expoſe. them to 
univerſal Contempt both at Home and 
Abroad; while the Flatterers make 
their own Advantages the chief Mea- 
ſure of the Government, and: do ſo be- 


| fiege the abuſed and deluded Prince, 


that he fancies he is the Wonder and 
Delight of all the World; when he is. 
under the laſt Degrees: of the Sccrn of. 
the worſt, and of the Pity of the beſt, 
of his People. en 

Bur if theſe Flatterers gain the Aſs, 
cendant over Princes of Genius and 
Capacity, they put them on great De- 
ſigns, under the falſe. . 
of Conqueſts and Glory: They engage 
them either to make or break Leagues 
at Pleaſure, to enter upon Hoſtilities 


without 3 WS previous Steps or Declara- 
tions of War, to ruin their own, Peo- 


ple for ſupporting tale Wars that were 
carried 
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Cn en of ENGLAND: 


Carried on with all the Methods, both 
of Barbarity 


ſtudied Luxury and Vanity at Home 
is kept up to amuſe and blind the ig- 


norant Beholders, with a Falſe Shew o of 6 
8 Luſtre and Magfificence. 


Tuts had too deep a Root in Ki 
Henwp; and was too long flattered by 
Cardinal Wolſey, to be even afterwards 
brought into true Bounds and juft Mea- 
ſures, yet Wolſey purſued the true 
Maxims of England, of maintaining 
the Ballance during his Miniſtry. Our 
Trade lay then ſo entirely in the Ne- 
therlands, without our ſeeming to 
think of carrying it further, that it was 
neceſſary to maintain a good Correſpon- 
dence with thoſe Provinces: And 
Charles's Dominions was ſo wildly ſcat- 
tered, that till Francis was taken Pri- 
ſoner, it was viſibly the Intereſt of 
England to continue till jealous of 
France, and to favour Charles. But 
e taking of Francis the Iſt, changed 
the Scene, France was then to be ſup- 
ported. it was alſo ſo exhauſted, and 
Char les's Revenue was ſo encreaſed, 
that without great Sums both lent him, 
and expended by England, all muſt 
have ſunk under Charles's Power, if 
England had not held'the Ballance. 

Ir was alſo a Maſter-piece in Wol- 
ſey to engage the King to own that the 
Book againſt | Luther was written by 
him, in ilch the Secret of thoſe who, 

no Doubt, had the greateſt Share in 
Compoſt it, was ſo cloſely laid, that 
it never Rieke out. Seckendorft tells 
us, that Luther believed it was writ 
| by Lee, who was a zealous Thomift, 
and had been engaged in Diſputes with 
Eraſmus, and was afterwards made 
Archbiſhop of Vork. If any of theſe 
who ſtill adhered to the old Doctrines 
had been concerned in writing it, pro- 
bably when they ſaw King Henry de- 
part from ſo many Points treated of in 
it, they would have gone beyond Sea, 
and have robbed him 55 that falſe Ho- 
nour, and thoſe exceſſive Praiſes which 
that had procured him. Ik is 
plain More wrote it not; for the King 
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aving ſhewed it him before 1t was pub- 


liſhed, he (as he mentions in one of his 
Letters to Cromwell) told the Ho 1 
that be had raiſed 15 Pap Po {9 hig 
chat it wightbe objected to im, if he 
ſhould” happen to have any Piſpure | 
with the Pope, as was often between 


Prinoes And Fopes; and it will be v 
donau, that he, in ancther Dez 
1 ©) 1205 > 14641 13 1 DL w * e 


1 


and Perfidy; ' while a 


ng be known to Gop. 
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"ſys, he was 4 Sorter of that Book, 
his ſeems to relate only to the Digeſt- 
ing it into Method and Order, 

How far King Henry was ſincere in 
pretending Scruples of Conſcience, with 
Relation to his tirft Marriage, can only 
His Suit of Di- 
vorce was managed at a vaſt Expence, 
in x Courfe of mapy Years; in all 
which Time, how ſtrong ſoever his 
Paſtion was for Anne Boleyn, yet her 
being with Child, fo 55 after her 
Marriage, is a clear Evidence that till 
then they had no unlawful Commerce. 
It does not appear, that Wolſey de- 
ſerved his Pe, unleſs it was that 
by the Commiſſion given to the two 
Legates, they were empowered to act 
conjunctly or ſeverally; ſo that tho' 
Carnie io refuſed to concur, he might 
have given Sentence legally, yet he 
being truſted by the Pope, his acting 
according to Inſtructions, did not de- 
ſerve ſo ſevere a Correction: And had any 
material Diſcovery been made to render 
Wolſey criminal, it way be reaſonably 
fuppoſed it would have been publiſhed. 

Tur new Flatterers falling in with 
the King's Paſſion, out-did and ruined 
Wolſey. More was the Glory of the 
Age; and his Advancement was the 
King s Honour more than his own, who 
was a true Chriſtian Philoſopher. He 
thought the Cauſe of the King's Di- 
vorce was juſt, and as long as it was 
proſecuted at the Court ot Rome, fo 
long he favoured it : But when he ſaw 
thi a Breach with that Court was like 
to follow, he left the Poſt he was in, 
with a ſuperior Greatneſs of Mind, It 
was a Fall great enough to retire from 
that into, a private State of Life; but 
the carrying Matters ſo far againſt him 
as the King did, was one of the juſteſt 
Reproiches of that Reign. More's Su- 
perſtition ſeems indeed contemptible, 
but the Canſtancy of, his Mind Was 


truly wonderful. 


 Cromwell's Miniſtry was in a con- 


ſtant Courſe of Flattery and Submiſſion, 
but by that he did great Things that 


amaze one, who has conſidered them 
well. The ſetting up the King's Su- 
premacy, inſtead of the Uſurpations of 
the Papacy, and the rooting out the 
Monaſtick State in England, conſider- 
ing the Wealth, the Numbers, and the 
Zeal of the Monks and Friars, in all 
the Parts of the Kingdom, as it was a 
ery bold Undertaking, ſo it was exe». 
| cured. with great Mcthod, and per- 
i formed 
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ſo few of the Convulſions that might 
have been expected, that all this ſhews: 
what a Maſter he was, that could bring 
fſuch a Deſign to be finiſhed in ſo few 
Tears, with ſo little Trouble. or 
J.. ono YG a 


Bör in Co 


formed in ſo ſhort a Time, and with 


* 


cluſion, . unfortunate 
Marriage to which he adviſed the King, 


Not ions: One Thing probably Wrought 
much on him. It has appeared that 
he had great Apprehenſions of the 
Council that was to meet at Trent, and 
the Emperor's Engagements to reſtrain 
the Council from proceeding in his 


Matter, was the main Article of the 


new F riendſhip made up between 
them; and it may be very reaſonably 


ſuppoſed that the Emperor repreſented 
to him, that nothing could ſecure that 
Matter ſo certainly as his not proceed- 
ing to any further Innovotions in Re- 
ligion: More particularly his adhering 


| hot proving acceptable, and he being 
unwilling to deſtroy what he himſelf 
had brought about, was, no Doubt, 
backward in the Deſign of breaking it, 
When the King had told him of it: 


And then upon no other viſible Ground, 
but becauſe Anne of Cleve grew more 
obliging to the King, than ſhe was for- 


firmly to the received Doctrine of 
CHRIST's Preſence in the Sacrament, 
and the other Articles ſet forth-by him : 


= merly, the King ſuſpected that .Crom-| This agreeing with his own Opinion, 
= well had betrayed his Secret, and had | had, as may be well imagined, no ſmall 
1 engaged her to a ſofter Deportment on Ray the Change of his Conduct at 
6: | that Time. N gy > rg 


Delign to prevent the Divorce, and did 
upon that, diſgrace and deſtroy him. 


| Tus dextrous Application of Flat- 
THE Duke of Norfolk was never 


er | tery had generally a powerful Effect on 
8 till Cromwell's Fall, the firſt in Fa- him: But whatſoever he was, and how 
FEY vour: But he had ſtill kept his Poſt, | great ſoever his Pride and Vanity, and 
1 8 by perpetual Submiſſion and Flattery.] his other Faults, were, he was a great 
le was ſacrificed at laſt to the King's | Inſtrument in the Hand of Providence 
Jealouſſy, fearing that he might be too | for many good Ends : He firſt opened 
1 great in his Son's Infancy; and being | the Door to let Light in upon the Na- 
Lo -'  Tonfidered as the Head of the Popiſh Par- tion: He delivered it from the Yoke of 
©  ty,mightengage in an uneaſy Competition] blind and implicit Obedience: He put 

Vith the Seymours, during the Minori- | the Scriptures in the Hands of the Peo- 

. ty of his Son; for the Points he was | ple, and took away the Terror they 
at firſt examined on, were of an old | were formerly under by the Cruelty of 
Date, of no Conſequence, and ſup- | the Eccleſiaſtical Courts: He declared 
ported by no Prof. this Church to be an entire and perfect 
WEN the King firſt threw off the þ Body within itſelf, with full Authority 

| » Pope's Yoke, the Reformers offered to decree: and to regulate all Things, 
him in their Turns, all the Flatteries | without any Dependance on any Fo- 
they could decently give; and if they | reign Power: And he did ſo unite the 
could have had the Patience to go no | Supreme Headſhip over this Church, 
"a further, then as he was willing to par- | to the Imperial Crown of this Realm, 
cekl out a Reformation to them, he | that it ſeemed a juſt Conſequence that 
had perhaps gone further in it: But | was made by ſome in a Popiſh' Reign, 
he ſeemed to think that as it was pre- that he who would not own that this 
_ tended in Popery, that Infallibility was | Supremacy was in him, did by that 
to go along with the Supremacy ; there- | renounce the Crown, of which that 
; fore thoſe who had yielded to the one, | Title was made. ſo eſſential a Part, 
ought likewiſe to ſubmit to the other. | that they could no more be ſeparated, ; 
He turned againſt them when he ſaw | HE attacked Popery on. its . ſtrong 
that their Complaiſance did not go ſo | Holds, the Monaſteries, and deſtroyed 
far: And upon that, the Adherers them all: And thus he opened the 
the old Opinions returned to their old | Way to all that came after, even down 
1 — Flatteries, and for ſome Time ſeemed | to. our Days: So that while we ſee the 
to have brought him quite back to] Folly and Weakneis of Man in all his 
BY : them; which probably might have 2” her Failings, which were very ma- 
wrought more powerfully, but that he | ny, and very enormous, we at the ſame 
found the old Leaven of the Papacy Tine ſee both the Juſtice, the Wiſ- 
_ © was ſtill working in them; ſo that he dom, and the Goodneſs of God, in 
was all the while fluctuating; ſome | making him who was once the Pride 
Times making Steps to a Reformation, and Glory of Popery, become its 


( * . + ö | | 
but then returning back to his old | Scourge and DeſtruQion 3: And in di- 
5 but tllen returning to his old | Scourge and Deſtruction: And in di- 
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keting his Pride and Paſſion ſo, as to 


bring about, under the Dread of his 


unrelenting Temper, a Change that a 
milder Reign could not have compaſſed, 
without great Convulſions and much 


Confuſiont Above all the reſt, we 


ought to adore the Goodneſs of Gop, 
in reſcuing us by his Means from Idola- 
try and Superſtifion, from the vain 


and pompous Shews, in which the 


Worſhip. of Gop was dreſſed up, ſo as 
to vye with Heatheniſm itſelf, into a 
Simplicity of believing, and a Purity 
of Worſhip, conform . to the Nature 
and Attributes of Go, and the 
Doctrine and Example of the Son of 

May we ever value this as we 
| ought and may we in our Tempers 
and Lives, fo expreſs the Beauty of 


this Holy Religion, that it may ever 


ſhine among us, and may it ſhine out 


from us, to all round about us, and 


then we may hope that Gop will pre- 


ſerve it to us, and to our Poſterity af- 


ter us for ever. 
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Of what h 


the Reign of King E D- 
WARD the VIth, from 


the Year 1547, to the Year 


% aotgind? Cnr ads | 


2 


copious Materials when he wrote 


Progr: ſays, he had ſuch 


of this. King, partly from the original 


Council-Book, for the two firſt Years of 
that Reign, but chiefly from the Jour- 


nal, writ, in that King's own Hand, 
that he ſays he ſhall: not be able to 
give the Reader ſo many new Things 
in this, as he did in the former, or 
may be able to do in the ſucceeding 


Hs begins with acknowledging a 


great Error committed in copying out 


. a Letter, of Luther's, that he found 
among Bucer's Collections. The noble 


Seckendorff was the firſt that admo- 
niſhed him of this, but with a Modeſ- 


ty ſuitable to ſo great a Man, without 


that  Rancour, in which ſome among 


writ out a Copy of it, which is bound 


ginal, It was an Inſtruction that Lu- 
ther gave to Melancthon, when he 
went into Heſſe, in the Year 1534, to 


ner of the Preſence in the Sacrament: 
In which it appears, That Luther 
** was ſo far from departing from his 
“Opinion, that he plainly ſays, he 


* would willingly tolerate them, in 
“ Hopes that in Time they might come 
* to communicate together: And as 
for a political Agreement, he does 
** not think the Diverſity of Religion 
„ ought to hinder that, no more than: 
tit was à Bar to Marriage or Com- 


La) 


“0 merce, which may be among thoſe 


of different Religions. 


Tat Biſhop ſays he ſhould next enter 
into the Hiſtorical Paſſages of King Ed 
ward's Reign; but a great Diſcovery, 


made with Relation to the moſt impor- 


— —„— |tant Foreign Tranſaction, that happen d 
both in King Henry's and King Ed- 
appened during 


wWard's Reign, (meaning the Council of 


the former Reign, and the fecond in 
this) gave him an Opportunity of ac- 


quainting the World with many ex- 


traordinary Paſſages relating to it. 

THERE was a large Parcel of Origi- 
nal Letters written to Granville, then 
Biſhop of Arras, afterwards Cardinal 
and the Chief Miniſter of Charles the 
Emperor, that, when he left the Ne- 
therlands, were in the Hands of ſome 
of his Secretaries, and were not car- 


then King James the Iſt's . at 
Bruſſels, Grand-Father to Sir William 
Trumball (a Perſon eminently. diſtin- 


guiſhed by his Learning and Zeal for 


Religion, as well as by the Embaſſies, 


worthily borne) got theſe into his 
Hands: No Doubt, under the Promiſe 


of thoſe who had them; ſince if they 
had been publiſhed, it might have been 


up in the ſame Volume with the Ori- 


meet and treat with Bucer, upon that 
fatal Difference, concerning the Man- 


could not communicate with thoſe 
* of the Zuinglian Perſuaſion, but he 


Trent, the firſt Seſſion of which was in 


ried away by him. About 50 Years 
after that, Mr. William Trumball, 


and other great Employments he has ſo. 


of abſolute Secreſy, during the Lives 


- 
8 


have been eafily read, if Bucer had not 


ourſelves have vented their ill Nature |eafily traced, from whence they muſt 

_ againſt him. He took the ſure Method have come; which would have been 
to confeſs his Error, and to procure an | fatal to thoſe who had parted with 
exact collated Copy, of that Paper, them, in a Court ſo bigotted, as was 
from that learned Body, to whoſe Ei- that of Albert and Iſabeila. The Bi- 2 
brary it belongs. It is an Original in | ſhop tells us he has read over the whole 
1 n Hand, but it could not Series of that worthy * —4 e 


Letters to Kirig James t ey Wh -apd&-ſaw. 
ſo much Honeſty 15425 al running 
1100 Aham all fn, i me mothing 


under ſome Tacred Tie, could. | have 
-obliged both Father and Son, to 5 
ſuch à Treaſure ſo ſecret from all the 


World, eſpecially as Father Paul's Hiſ- 
tor came out at that Time in Lon- 
don; to which theſe Letters, as far as 
they went, which is from the 7th of | 


October, 1551, to the laſt of February, | 
1551-% would have given an authen- 


tick Confirmation. It is impoſſible; to 


Adbubt of their being Originals: The 


dhe prtoen and Seals of moſt of en, 


Tusk. were by Sir William epd 


5 tell inBiſhopStillingfleet's Hands, when, 


he was ſent to his [Foreign Employ- 


ments ʒ that ſuch Lſe mig 0 be made 


of them, When he Cindth Perſon that 
Was Maſter of the Spaniſh Tongue, as 


the Importance of the Diſcovery might 


deſerve. Soon after that, Dr. Geddes 


returning from Liſbon, after he had 
been above 10 Years Preacher t the 


Engliſſi Factory there; and 


Stillingflert underſtanding that he was 


Maſter: of the Spaniſh Teongiie, put all 
theſe Papers in his Hands. He tranſla- 
ted thein into Engliſh; intending to 


print the Originals in Spaniſn with 


them: But none of our Printers would 


undertake that, they reckoning, that 
where the Vent of the Book might be 


looked for; which muſt be in Spain and 
Italy, they were ſure it would not be 
ſufferod'te be ſold: e Was therefore 


forced to print the Trafiſlation in Fog. 
1 Uſh, without printing the Originals: © | 
4 "Sits that og that learned and 


judicious Frenchman, M. Le Vaſſor, 


Has publiſlied a Tranſlation of them i 10 
N Fiend, with many curidus Reflections: 


But cho"! he found, that a compleat 


Edition of the Letters in Spaniſh, Was 


a Thing that the Bookſellers 'in Hol- 


| lndiwould not undertake; yet he has 


Pants'of the Lene ut den the moſt | 


eritical, and the moſt important, 
Spanith! Both theſe Bocks are highl 
valuable, The chief Writer of 2 


Letters, Vargas, was a Man not-only 


very learned, but of a {ſuperior Genius 
to moſt of that Age, as appears both 
by the Letters themſelves, and by the 


great Poſts he went thro”. He Was 
ſpecially employed by the Emperor, 


both in the Selon that wis held ig 
tlie former Reign, and in that which | 
. ah in 22 85 Reign 1 n _ theſe | vo . ir was Eo writ to n the 


— 


. 


R ard in don jo the 


ane Wi +" NINETTEREAE the chief 


of the Council that the Emperor's Am- 
baſſadors had, in, Matters, in which” ei- 
ther Divinity « or Cahon-Law (the laſt 
this particular Profeſſion”) were 
-neceffary And ſuch a. Value was ſer 
on him; that the Emperor ſent hin 
Ambaſſador to the Republick of Ve- 
nice: And when the laſt Seſſion was 
held by Pope Pius the IVth, Philip ſent 
him Ambaſſador to Rome, as the Per- 
ſon that underſtood beſt how to manage 
that Court, with Relation to the Selſion 
of the Council. e 
Irimay give the Reader a just Idea of 
that Council, both of the Fraud ad In- 
ſolence of the Legate, and of the Me- 
thod in drhich Matters were cärried 
there, to ſee ſome of the more ſignal 
Paffages an thoſe Letters; that it Ray 
both give him true Impreſſions of whic 
was trahſacted there, and may move 
him to have Recourſe to the Letters 
anne He ſets forth, How 
„much the Pope and his Miniſters 
0 dreaded the coming of the Proteſ- 
tants to the Council: We can plain- 
I perceive that they are not them- 
0 ſelves, nor in a Copginion to treat 
about any Buſineſß, when they are 
« braught to touch on that Point. 
Iu Theſe 1 10115 to a © n Mortifica- 
e tion, deliver th eir "Minds ely 
"2gainft'' Abuſes, and 5 af] other 


„ Thin 35.———Whoſoever offers any 
** Thing that is not grateful to the 
Legate, or that doth-not ſuit exactly 
with ſome Peoples Pre. p poſſeſſions; he 
3 __ ted to have ſpoke ill, and 
ink: worſe; and to have taken 
5 Katar faid, Gur df. do not know 
4. Who m. There are ſeveral Mat: 
ters, Which the Legate ought to 
„treat with more Deliberation, than 
„he hath hitherto handled Things: 
pray Gop give him Grace to un- 
« derſtand this. 1 
Ix the next Letter, withdut hte, | 
A made of à Letter, that the 
ror wrote to the Pope; in which 
| he did allure him, That nothing 
% ſtiould be done in the Council, but 
« that which he had a Mind fhould 
'« be done in it: And that he would 
8 oblige che Prelates to hold their 
bs; Tongues,” and to let Things: paſs 
«:withoyr'any'Oppoſition, The Copy 
*. of this being ſhewed the Ambaſſador, 
© he was aſtoniſped at it: But Vargas 
«6, aid, ie Was pot to be underſteod 


5 literally (in the Original it is judai-' 


1 OS 
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. Pope to grant the Bull; But that it 
c as not intended by it , that the 


ee as would bring all to Ruin, but 
00 only to do ſuch Things as are rea- 
© ſonable.“ He adds in Latin, That. 
tlie Liberty the Pope took was not 
« only a Diſeaſe and Sickneſs of Mind, 

but was really grown to a Fury and 
«Ky Madneſs, _ Here the Spirit of the 
< Promiſe is ſet up againſt the . 
„e and à ſtrict adhering to Words, 


& counted à Part of the Yoke of 17 25 


« iſm, from which ſome moſt Chriſ- 
« tian Princes have thought fit on ma- 
ny Occaſions, to emancipate them 
60 „5 ON 

IN. another 3 he ſets forth the 
Behaviour of the Prelates:“ The Le- 
gate never ſo much as acquaints 
© them with. the Matter, all 
appearing well to them at firſt Sight, 

and, who. Knowing nothing of Mat- 
2 ters, until they are juſt ready to be 
pronounced, paſs them without any 
more ado. I am willing to let 
you know how Things are carried 
here, and what the Pope's Aims are, 
| who ſeems to authorize all his own 
Pretenſions by the Council. 
« There are ſeveral other Things I am 
e not at all ſatisfy'd with, which were 
carried here with the ſame Slight 
that Pope Paul made uſe of. 
And is not this a bleſſed Beginning 
of a Council! - As to the Ca. 
ee nons of Reformation, they are 
« of ſo trivial a Nature, that ſeveral 
+ were aſhamed to hear them; and 
had they not been wrapped up in 
% good Language together, they would 


« haye appeared to the 9 to be ; 


&« what they are. „ 


IN another Letter he. writes, ke 1 


& cannot ſee how either Catholicks or 
Hereticks can be ſatisfy* d with what 


4 ig done here, —— All that is done 


here is done by the Way of Rome; 
fox the Legate, tho it were neceſ-' 
* fary to fave the World from ſinking, 
_ & will not depart one Tittle from the 
Orders he receives from thence; nor 
“ indeed from any Thing, that he has, 
once himſelf reſolved on. 
Is; another he writes, “ As for the 
Legate, he goes on ſtill in his old! 
Way, conſuming, of Time to the 


es hf Hour, in Diſputations and Con- 


gregations, concerning Doctrines, 


Colours, that 
h e 


I in a Hurry, in fall 
1 may look A 
| bhi is NS 12 7 


| 


I 


— 


'hings ] 


| \ So that his N 


and will at laſt produce. ſome. Thing 


| © they 


<< Pope ſhould be ſuffered to do Things | are about. 


pri CY At. 


have no Time to read, aud 
much leſs to underſtand what the 


cc 


* ſions do ſignify but very little in this 
Place; and I ſuppoſe, , they are not 
* of much greater Force at Rome;— 
„By what I can perceive, both Gon 

* and his Majeſty are like to be very 


done here. 
* go, on thus, and be brought to ſuch 


« an Iſſue, as the Pope and his Miniſ- 


* ters aim at, and ive out, the 
c Church will be left in a much 
e worſe Condition, than ſhe was in be- 
® Tare= 


“ ſures: Tho? I ſhall reckon it a ms 
« cle, if he is, and thall thank G 
5 for i it, as ſuch. 


not Words to expreſs the Pride, Diſ- 
reſpect and Shameleſlneſs wherewith 
the Legate proceeds. —— The Suc- 


by. a Miracle does not prevent it, 
os 77 5 be ſuch as I have foretold.. I 
«ſay, by a Miracle, becauſe it is not 
5 5 The done by any humane Means: 
lajeſty does but tire 
© himſelf in vain, in negotiating. with 
e the Pope, and his Miniſters. —— 
© The Legate has hammer'd out j 
an infamous. Reformation, (for it de- 
« ſerves..no, better Epithet ) 
“ make us a Jeſt to the World. The 
2. 10 that are here reſent it high- 
cn Fa. many of them reckoning that 
« they wound their Conſciences by 
6 holding their Tongues, and by ſut- 
& fering Things to be carried thus, 
Veo the | 
nefices, he writes, ( We ought. to put 
ure them to ſhew what Right the. Pope 
« has to collate to any Benefice what- 
„ ſoever.. I will undertake to demon- 
ſrom the Principles and 


5 


ce of, Nature, and 0 Menz and from 


cc 


* 


and from good 


this without tae Injury to his Dig- 


5 Matters to a better Time, in Which 
„ Gor w Wy purge the Sons 


90 Which . muſt come, 


Words or Perſua- 


c much diſhonoured by what will be | 
And if Things ſhould 


L pray Gop the Pope 
may be prey led on to alter his Mea- 


IN another he. writes, 6 There are 


& ceſs and End of this Synod, if Go 


23 muſt. 


ont of collating to Be- 


cc rate | 
, | oundations of the 1175 of Gop and 


« the antient Uſa 17 of the Church. 
olicy, chat hle has 
«no, Manner of Right to it; and all 


0, nity, and the Plenitude ot his Powz 
* er., He adviſes the leaving thoſe - | 


of Lark | 


with'a ſevere; Scourge; it NR | 
oflible. that a Thing ſo violent 
ſo fraught: with Abuſes ſhould 
© hold Rk. "The We Nerve of - 
bl ds . by 
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4 Eceleſiaſtical Diſcipline being broke, 


* and the Goods of the Church made 
« a perfect Trade and Merchandize. 
SPEAKING of General Councils, he 


writes, This which is now fitting 


© Here. 
9 whole 


We. 
. 


to engroſs all 


will totally undeceive the 
vhole World, ſo as to convince it. 
e that by Reaſon of the Oppoſition and 
< Induſtry of the 4 


— 


to themſelves, nothing of Reforma- 
* tion is ever to be expected from a 


{ 


« General Council. 


I would not have 


„Things wherein the Pope and his 
Court have ſuch great Intereſt and 
% Pretenſions, to be decided, or hand- 


« led here; fince it cannot be done, 


« but to our great Prejudice, and to 


. < the great Detriment of the whole 


« Church; which at preſent, has nei- 


e ther Strength nor Courage to reſiſt , 


and if Gop do not remedy it, 1 do 


ee not ſee when it will. 


well as Falſhoods, to paſs for cur- 


in the Church. The Exemption of 
ſome Thing of Order and Diſcipline, 


troubles me to ſee how thoſe Mat- 
ters are manag'd and determin'd here, 
the Legate doing whatever he had a 


vines and Prelates; hurrying and re- 


which ought to have been well 


nute; the major Part not knowing 


What they are a vice I mean be- 
e 


„ fore the Fac; for 
"508: 
cc 


God every Body elſe may do the 
„ ſame. The taking no Care to reform 
innumerable Abuſes has deſtroyed 
ſo many Provinces and Kingdoms, 
and it is juſtly to be feared, that 


'CarrsT will not ſuffer them to err 


lieve all the Matters of Faith that 
ſhall be decided by them. I pray 


what is done im this Countil, wa 


and that they, who are the Head, 
„ ſhould not be made the Feet. It 


Mind to, without either numbering | 
or weighing the Opinions of the Di-“ pertaining to Gop, are handled here, 
“ and that there ſhould not be one 
that 
* have the Courage to ſpeak in his Be- 
half; but that we ſhould be all 
„ dumb Dogs that cannot bark _ 
IN another he writes, That the 


ſerving the. Subſtance of Things, 


"4 


lieving that 


"endanger the deſtroying of the reft. 


> _"_ 


« Chapters ought to have been quite 
« taken away, that ſo there might be 
4 


4 6c 


in their Determinations, I muſt bow | 
« down my Head to them, and be- 


dent raw Man, with many 


482 The Ravonmarios of the 


what all People rejoice at here ex- 


tc 
ceedingly, there being a great many 
who with it never had met; and for 
my own Part, I would to Go p it 


© miſtaken if it do not leave Things 
c wrt an it Fun La. FOES 
worſe than it found them. | 


there is no Error in Writing, he com- 
plains, That the Decree of the Doc- 
** trine was not finiſhed, till the Night 


ſhops gave their Placet, to what the 


neither did, not could utiderſtand. 
The Divines of Louvain and Cologn, 
|* and ſome Spaniſh Divines, being 


e much disſatisfied with ſeveral of 
cc thoſe | Matters, have. ublickly de- 
« clared they were fo. Thie bd very 
* bad Buſineſs, and ſhould Things of 
& this Nature come once to be ſo pub- 


5 “ lick, it muſt totally ruin the Credit 
SEE INV of Exemptions, he writes, 
„ The Canoniſts have made ſtrange 
* Work, having made many Jeſts as | 
-,CC 
rent Truths. When I ſpeak of Ca- 
e  noniſts, I ſpeak as a Thief of the Fa- 
„ mily, being ſenſible of the Abuſes 
_ ©. which have been authorized by them, 


« of all that has been done, or ſhall 
<« be done hereafter, and muſt hinder 
“ the Council from being ever receiv'd 


e either in Flandets or in Germany. 


*The Biſhop of Verdun ſpeaking to 
* the Canons of Reformation, ſaid, 


te 
guage, calling him a Boy, an impu- 
« hard Names: Nor would he ſuffer 


„Defence, telling him, with great 


Heat, he knew how to have him 


5 chaſtiſed. It is really a Matter of 
Amazement to ſee how Things ap- 


i 


“ to contend for him, or any 


A crees were corrected as to ſome Par- 
ticulars: And in another without 


Secret was never heard of before, Fa- 
ther Paul knew nothing of it. A De- 


1 muff tell you fürther, that this | Connell had never met, Which is no 


Council drawing ſo near an End, is 


* 
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I another of the fame Date, if 


fell upon him with very rude Lan- 


.cree after it had paſſed in Council was 
thus ſecretly 'correted by Divines, {> | 
the Infallability was removed from the 
| Council, and lodged with the Divines, 
I another he writes, It would 
have been a happy Thing that this 


had never been called; for 1 am 


- 


before the Seſſion; ſo that many Bi- 


cc 


they would be unprofitable and un- 
* worthy of the Synod,” calling it a 
* pretended Reformation: The Legate 


other 


« him to ſpeak a Word in his own 


„Date, he tells how the Divines were 
employed in correcting them,” This 


more than what 1 have often wifned 
„„ „„ A And | 


Things elſe were ruined, and what 


15 Cuvrc Hof ENGLA N D. 


c and declared: By reaſon of the ma- 
ny Miſchiefs it has already done, 
F and isſtill doing, It is to little Pur- 
ee pole, either in this or any following 
* Age, to hope for. any Thing of a 
4 Reformation from a General Coun- 
„ ct]; or to ſee any better Order 


te therein than is in this. He ſuppoſes |- 


the Emperor will continue to ſolicit 
the Pope, that Things may not be 
ce carried there, at ſuch a ſcandalous Rate 
as they have been hitherto : And 
And that he will take Care that no 
& | Occaſion : be given to the Council 
« to diſperſe itſelf upon the Prelates 
e ſpeaking their Mind freely, or deny- 
ing their Conſent to ſuch Matters 
* as are not convenient, which is a 
Thing that may juſtly be feared. 

Ix another he writes, This Synod 
e muſtered tumultuouſly, and inglori- 
« ouſly.” In another he writes, 
e It was an aſtoniſhing Thing that the 
& Legate had foiſted in ſeveral Paſ- 
e ſages into the Doctrine of Orders, 
which muſt of Neceſſity ruin all. 
% gBy the brutal Violences, Pretenſions, 
and Obſtinacy of the Legate, Things 
&« are running into ſuch a State, as muſt 
in the End, if I am not miſtaken, 
* make both himſelf and the whole 
Earth to tremble : Or if it does not 
make him tremble, it muſt be be- 
« cauſe he is given over to a repro- 
ee hate Senſe : As in Truth, he ſeems 
© to be abundantly in every Thing 
& he does. F 
Id another he writes, All they 
e drive at is to get the Pope's Preten- 
% ſfjons eſtabliſhed under the Doctrine 
“ of Order; and fo inſtead of heal- 
ing, to deſtroy and ruin all: Thoſe 
* being Matters which were never fo 
40 much as propoſed, or diſputed in the 
„ Council: Neither is it fitting, as 
Things ſtand here, that they, or 


„ 


© any Thing elſe of the ſame Nature 


* ſhould be meddled with in this 
zZ HE GRE 
- He enlarges on the Authority of 
Biſhops “being derived from CHATST, 
though ſubjected to the Pope; and 
he writes that upon this Bottom on- 
* ly the Hierarchy of the Church can 
be eſtabliſhed : To ſettle it on any 
_ © other, is; in Effect, to confound and 
_ &* deſtroy it, Nevettheleſs, the Pope, 

& if he could carry this Point, tho“ all 


ever was done in the Antient Church 
* condemned, would find his own AC- | 


— 


„count in it: For after that there 


* would be no Poſſibility of ever ha- 


Decree of Order, on which the Le- 
gate had ſet his Heart, is ſet down at 
the End of this Letter; the Tranſla- 
tion of it into Engliſh runs thus: 
„Tits may be called the New 


Heaven: Which was by the moſt 
* exactly regulated Policy of the 
* Old Jeruſalem, ſhadowed only as a 
“Pattern to repreſent the Heavenly 
* Jeruſalem : For as ſhe had many dif- 
«© ferent Orders, under one Chief Go- 
“ vernor, ſo the viſible Church of 
„ CHRIST has his Chief Vicar; for 
© hes the only and Supreme Head in 


— 


| © Earth, by whoſe Diſpenſation Of- 


< ces are diſtributed ſo to all the other 
Members, that in the ſeveral Orders 
« and Stations in which they are 


y attacked by the Biſhop of Guadix. 
IN his laſt Letter he writes, © That 
ce the Legates would one Way or other 


“ Synod; which will be certainly done, 
* if they can but get the ſaid Clauſes 
4 determined, becauſe in them they 
© will have gained all that they Deſire : 
« And after that they will never ſtand 


e ſerve their Pretenſions. And in 
« Caſe they ſhould not be able to 


* to rid themſelves of this Yoke that is 
upon their Neck, and of their Fears 


« find that they are not able to bring 


ce to the Church, and to the Authority 


„ niſters would have them do, they 


ſeſſed this great Stateſman, during this 


nion he had of the former Seſſion un- 


of 


pe 


* ving' any Thing redreſſed. The 


„ Jeruſalem that comes - down from 


4 placed, they may execute their Fun- 
“ ctions to the Good of the whole 
* Church, with the greateſt Peace and 
Union. A Deputation of 20 was 
named to conſider of this. The Le- 
“ gate and the two Preſidents making 
ce three of that Number, it was ſevere- 


“ bring about the Diſſolution of the 


in need of any more Councils to 
carry thoſe. Points, they. will then, 


e they will be under when they ſhall 
„the Synod to do all. the Miſchief : 


“ of the preſent, and all General 
“ Councils, that the Pope and his Mi- 


6 will then perplex and confound all, 
: THESE are va clear Diſcoveries 
of the Zeal and Indignation which poſ- 


whole Seſſion: He ſhews alſo the Opi- 


der Pope Paul, (in which he had like- 
wiſe alſiſted) in the Directions he gives 
concerning the Government of a Coun- 
vil, and of the Office of an Amball#- 
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' SPEAKING of General Councils, he 
writes, © This which is now fitting 


c here, will totally undeceive the 
Whole World, fo as to convince it, 
that by Reaſon of the Oppolition and 


e Induſtry of the Popes to engroſs all 


„ to themſelves, nothing of Reforma- 
«© tion is ever to be expected from a 
“ General Council. I would not have 
„ Things wherein the Pope and his 
Court have ſuch great Intereſt and 
* Pretenſions, to be decided, or hand- 
& Jed here; ſince it cannot be done, 
hüt to our great Prejudice, and to 
“ the great Detriment of the whole 


« Church; which at preſent, has nei- 


c ther Strength nor Courage to reſiſt ; 
4 and if Gop do not remedy it, I do 
& not ſee when it will. 
Sp EAEINV of Exemptions, he writes, 


& The Canoniſts have made ſtrange 


„ Work, having made muy Jeſts as 
. yell as Falſhoods, to paſs for cur 
„ rent Truths. When I { eak of Ca- 


«© noniſts, I ſpeak as a Thief of the Fa- 


* mily, being ſenſible of the Abuſes 
* which have been authorized by them, 
e jn the Church. The Exemption of 
„ Chapters ought to have been quite 
c“. taken away, that ſo there might be 
_ «. ſome Thing of Order and Diſcipline, 
„ and that they, who are the Head, 

„ ſhould not be made the Feet. It 
e troubles me to ſee how thoſe Mat- 


< ters are manag d and determin'd here, 
< the Legate doing whatever he had a 


„ Mind to, without either numbering 


& or weighing the Opinions of the Di- 


vines and Prelates; hurrying and re- 
* ſerving the Subſtance of Things, 
„ which ought to have been well 


« weighed and digeſted to the laſt Mi: 
* nute; the major Part not knowing 


what they are a doing: I mean be- 
© fore the Fact; for 5 
„„ CHRTST will not ſuffer them to err 
4 jn their Determinations, I muſt bow | 
down my Head to them, and be- 
e eye all the Matters of Faith that 
. «ſhall be decided by them. I pray 
Go every Body elſe may do the 
fame. The taking no Care to reform 
„ inhymerable Abaſes has *deſttoyed 
e ſo many Provinces and Kingdoms, 
* and it is juſtly'to be feared, that 
| « what is done in this Couriel, "may 
e endanger the deſtroying of the reſt, 
„ DSS 4 þ LR: = +> ww. i+ha+ 201 
A muſt tell you further, that this 
Council drawing ſo near an End, is 


— 


* 7 * * 
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* 
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for cur- 


elieving that 
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482 The Rarormarrox of the 
= Feeleſiaſtical Diſcipline being 'broke, 
* and the Goods of the Church made 

&« a perfect Trade and Merchandize. 


„what all People rejoice at here ex- 
ceedingly, there being a great many 


eQ 


( 


„who wich it never had met; and for 
„ my own Part, I would to G0 p it 


| ©© had never been called; for I am 


* miſtaken if it do not leave Things 

* worſe than it found then. 
I another of the ſame Date, if 
there is no Error in Writing, he com- 
plains, That the Decree of the Doc- 
+ trine was not finiſhed, till the Night 
before the Seſſion; ſo that many Bi- 
ſhops gave their Placet, to what they 
* neither did, not could utiderſtand, 
The Divines of Louvain and Cologn, 

* and ſome Spaniſh Divines, being 
much disſatisfied with ſeveral of 
* thoſe Matters, have publickly de- 
* clared they were ſo. This is a very 
* bad Buſineſs, and ſhould Things of 
© this Nature come once to be fo pub- 
* lick, it muſt totally ruin the Credit 
«* of all that has been done, or ſhall 
<« be done hereafter, and muſt hinder 
«© the Council from being ever receiv'd 
either in Flandets or in Germany. 
** The Biſhop of Verdun ſpeaking to 
* the Canons of Reformation, faid, 
they would be unprofitable and un- 
* worthy. of the Synod,” calling it a 
* pretended Reformation: The Legate 
* fell upon him with very rude Lan- 
e guage, calling him a Boy, an impu- 
dent raw Man, with many other 

* hard Names: Nor would he ſuffer 
“him to ſpeak a Word in his own 
Defence, telling him, with great 
Heat, he knew how to have him 
« chaſtiſed, It is really a Matter of 
% Amazement to ſee how Things ap- 
« pertaining to Gop, are handled here, 
and that there ſhould not be one 
* to contend for him, or any that 
“ have the Courage to ſpeak in his Be- 
„half; but that we ſhould be all 
* dumb Dogs that cannot bark. _ 
IN another he writes, “ That the 
„ Legate himſelf wiſhed that the De. 
„ crees were correted as to ſome Par- 
* ticulars: And in another without 
„ Pate, he tells how the Divines were 
«employed in correcting them.“ This 
Secret was never heard of before, Fa- 


cc 
£© 


— 


ther Paul knew nothing of it. A De- 


.cree after it had paſſed in Council was 
thus ſecretly corrected by Divines, ſo 
the Infallability was removed from the 


| Council, and lodged with the Divines. 


I another he writes, It Would 
Shave been à happy Thing that this 

«Council had never met, which is no 
| © more than what I have often wifhed 


4 
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. and declared: By reaſon of the ma- 
ny Miſchiefs it has already done, 
F and isſtill doing, It is to little Pur- 
ee pole, either in this or any following 
« Age, to hope for any Thing of a 


„ Reformation from a General Coun- 


- * cil; or to ſee any better Order 
© therein than is in this. He ſuppoſes 


„the Pope, that Things may not be 

« carried there, at ſuch a ſcandalous Rate 
d as they have been hitherto : And 
And that he will take Care that no 


Occaſion be given to the Council 


” 0. 


te 


« to diſperſe itſelf upon the Prelates | 
* ſpeaking their Mind freely, or deny- 
their Conſent to ſuch Matters 


cc in 
0 Ki not. convenient, which is a 
Thing that may juſtly be feared, 

Ix another he writes, This Synod 
4. muſtered tumultuouſly, and inglori- 
ce ouſly.” In another he writes, 
«< It was an aſtoniſhing Thing that the 
& Legate had foiſted in ſeveral Paſ- 
« ſages into the Doctrine of Orders, 
«< which muſt of Neceſſity ruin all. 
By the brutal Violences, Pretenſions, 
and Obſtinacy of the Legate, Things 
are running into ſuch a State, as muſt 


© make both himſelf and the whole 
Earth to tremble : Or if it does not 


4c 


« cauſe he is given over to a repro- 


cc bate Senſe * As in Truth, he ſeems 


© to be abundantly in every Thing 
In another he writes, All they 
„ drive at is to get the Pope's Preten- 
<« ſions eſtabliſhed under the Doctrine 
6 of Order; and ſo inſtead of heal- 
«ing, to deſtroy and ruin all : Thoſe 
being Matters which were never fo 
much as propoſed, or diſputed in the 
“ Council: Nelther is it fitting, as 


“Things ſtand here, that $i 'or 
Nature | 


«ſhould be meddled with in this 


© any Thing elſe of the ſame 
«Sno. - 


- He enlarges on the Authority of 


Biſhops “being derived from Cars, | 
* though ſubjected to the Pope; and 


< he writes that upon this Bottom on- 
< Iy the Hierarchy of the Church can 
be eſtabliſhed : To ſettle it on any 
 <' other, is, in Effect, to confound and 
„ deſtroy it. ee the Pope, 


* Things elſe were ruined, and what- 


. ever was done in the Antient Church 
condemned, would find his own Ac. 


„the Emperor will continue to ſolicit | 
( 


* if he could carry this Point, tho“ all | 


| 
1 


| 


count in it: For after that there 
* would be no Poſſibility of ever ha- 
< ving' any Thing redreſſed. The 
Decree of Order, on which the Le- 


gate had ſet his Heart, is fet down at 


2J 


in the End, if I am not miſtaken, | 


make him tremble, it muff be be- 


83 
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the End of this Letter; the Tranſla- 
tion of it into Engliſh runs thus: 
* THIS may be called the New 
Jeruſalem that comes down from 
Heaven : Which was by the moſt 
exactly regulated Policy of the 
Old Jeruſalem, ſhadowed only as a 
* Pattern to repreſent the Heavenly 
* Jeruſalem : For as ſhe had many dif- 
ferent Orders, under one Chief Go- 
vernor, ſo the viſible Church of 
CHRIST has his Chief Vicar; for 
* he is the only and Supreme Head in 
* Earth, by whoſe Diſpenſation Of- 
ces are diſtributed ſo to all the other 
„ Members, that in the ſeveral Orders 
c“ and Stations in which they are 
placed, they may execute their Fun- 
“ ions to the Good of the whole 
“Church, with the greateſt Peace and 
* Union. A Deputation of 20 was 
named to conſider of this. The Le- 
gate and the two Preſidents making 
three of that Number, it was ſevere- 
ly attacked by the Biſhop of Guadix. 
IN his laſt Letter he writes, That 
ce the Legates would one Way or other 
e bring about the Diſſolution of the 
“ Synod; which will be certainly done, 
* if they can but get the ſaid Clauſes 
“ determined, becauſe in them they 
“ will have gained all that they Deſire : 
And after that they will never ſtand 
in need of any more Councils to 
ſerve their Pretenſions. And in 
Caſe they ſhould not be able to 
« carry thoſe Points, they will then, 
< to rid themſelves of this Yoke that is 
upon their Neck, and of their Fears 
they will be under when they ſhall. 
« find that they are not able to bring 
the Synod to do all. the Miſchief 
to the Church, and tothe Authority 
of the preſent, and all General 
6“ Councils, that the Pope and his Mi- 
«* niſters would have them do, they 
«* will then perplex and confound all. 
| clear Diſcoveries 


cc 


cc 


cc 


* 
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cc 


cc 
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of the Zeal and Indignation whieh poſ- 


».ͤ— 


ſeſſed this great Stateſman, during this 
whole Seſſion: He ſhews alſo the Opt- 


nion he had of the former Seſſion un- 


der Pope Paul, (iu which he had like- 8 


wiſe affiſted) in the Directions he gives 


| concerning the Government of a Coun- 


a 


il, and of the Office of an Ambaſſz. 
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dor, which he drew up before the Coun, 


a1 was re-aſſembled, in this its ſecond 
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5 Seſſion, in which theſe Words are: 


1 


« vote as they wou 
. have taken gh th colic to ſp xt 
do it, before another Was ſaffeted to 

vote, doing it ſometimes with aft | 


„N the whole Conduct of this 


9 Council of Trent, there does not ap- 
< pear the leaſt Footſteps of any of the | 
_ <. fore-mentioned Eſſentials of a General 


Council: On the contrary, the moſt 
+ pernicious and 


taken to deſtroy Liberty 


rity, which in Caſe of. great Storms, 


'9 


ce 


cut off all Hope of. ever having any 
Abuſes, that infeſt the Church re- 
greſſed, to the great Diſparagement 


Le 


cils; from which no Good 1 is ever to 
be expected. 


At. the Pope's Legates have ſo ma- 
naged Matters, 
et they have a Mind to, can be 
+ propoſed, diſcuſſed, or defined there- 
in; and that too after ſuch a Man- 


Liberty that is here being only-ima- 
ginary: 8o that there naming it, is 
nothing but Cheat and Banter; which 
js ſo. notorions, that ſeveral of the 
Prelates even among the Pope's Pen- 


<« ſioners, have not the Face to deny it. 
The Cauſe, that they have inſerted | 
into the Canons of Reformation; 


„ which is, ſaving in all Things the 


Ws Authority of the Apoſtolick See; is 
plain Terms: 


« telling the World in 
„that what the Pope does not like ſhall 


© ſignify nothing. He writes af cer- 


„ tain Methods, that the Legates have 
«uſed in negociating with People to 
* change their Minds: This they have 
done ſo often, that it is now taken 
Notice of by every Body: Neither 
can 'there be any Courſe more per- 
*© nicious, or deſtructive of the Liberty 
4 of the Council. The Legates many 


| 


Times, when they propoſed a Thing, 


. declared their Opinion of it firſt. 


Nay, in the Middle af Voting, when 
Prelate Ss! to 


they obſerving ar 
| have him, the 


80 Words, Id at other Times with | 
i harſher; z letting others to underſtand | 


* er, ur 3 have chem 1 


Rib eh Tr fbr of the 


ec 


effectual Methods | 
that can be contrived, have been 
totally; 
and to rob Councils of that Autho- 


uſed to be the Sheet-Anchor of the | 
Church; by which Means, they have | 


of all. paſt, as well as future Coun- 


156 TMR Conduct of tb this Council 928 
been of pernicious Conſequences: In 
which, under the Title of directing 


that nothing but 


ner, as they would have it. All the 
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% vote. Many. Times railing at the 
* Prelates, and expoſing them to Scorn, 
and uling ſuch Methods, as 89810 
© makes one's Heart bleed to hear of, 
* much more to ſee, 
Tak common Method was, the 
Legates aſſembled the Prelates in a 
General Congregation, the Night be- 
fore the Seſſion was to be held. Then 
they read the Decrees to them, as 
* they and their Friends had been 
pleaſed to form them. By which 
Means, and by their not being under- 
ſtood by a great many Prelates, ſome 
not having the Courage to ſpeak 
their Minds, and others being quite 
tired out with the Length of the 
Congregation, the Decrees were paſt. 
We, who ſaw and obſerved all theſe 
Doings, cannot but lament both our 
own Condition, and the loft Autho- 
rity of Councils. t 
Hg ſhews, the Laine” 8 Drift was 
to canonize all, the Abuſes of the 
Court of Rome: So they never ſuf- 
fered them to be treated of freely, 
but managed them like the Com- 
pounding ofa Law-Suit: In all which 
Courſes, it is certain, the Hoy 
_GrosT-did; not afliſt ; They ſtriving 
ſtill to authorize Abuſes; and giving 
the World to underſtand, that the 
Pope is gractous,' in granting them 
any Thing, as if all were his own: 
Taking Abuſes, tho never ſo perni- 
cious, and ſplitting them, 2 they 
thoug ht good : By which Artifice, 
that Pan of the Abuſe which was 
approved of by the Synod, becomes 
perpetual; and for the Part that was 
reprobated, they will, according to 
+. their: Cuſtom, find Way to deter its 
15 Condemnation. 

*, THERE is nothing, that can by 
ſo much as put to the Vote, without 
the Conſent of the Legates: : Who, 
notwithſtanding, that they are (by 
Reaſon: of the great Number of Pen- 
ſioners, which the Pope has here) 
+. always'ſutc of a Majority, do never- 
Os theleſs make Uſe of ſtrange Tricks, 
«in. their Conduct of the Gant — 
Beides, by having made their own 
“ Cxeatures the Secretaries, Notaries, 
, and all the other Officers of the 
* Council, they have made it thereby 
4% Bedy, without any Thing of Soul 
or Strength in it: Whereas, all thoſe 
« Officers Agi to haue been appointed 
„by the--Council, and elpecialiy the 
5 en n . D e eee 
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. This i is the Courſe that has been 
hitherto taken in the Council of 
Trent, which is employed rather in 
firuggling with the Pope and his 
Legates, who ſeek to engroſs all to | 
1 7 lag than in reforming and 
remedying the Evils, under which 
the Church Groans - I pray 


Courſe it takes, by Artifice and Diſ- 
ſimulation to reduce the whole Synod 
to the Will of the Pope. — lt 


vention of Biſhops, but not in a 
Council. It would have been 


a Council at this Time, but to have 
waited, *till Gop had put the Chriſ- 
tian Commonwealth in 2 better Diſ- 
poſition; rather than to have 
celebrated one after this Manner, 

with ſo little Fruit, to the great Sor- 


reticks, and the Prejudice of the Pre- 
ſent. and of all future Councils.” — 


So much may ſerve, to ſhew the Senſe | 


God it do not encreaſe them, by the | 


may be truly ſaid, we are in a Con- 


15 
much better, not to have celebrated 


4 ſee with how ill a Grace, 
-< that ſay any Thing of a Reformation, 
e are; heard.” 
| © They 
4 clination, to do any Thing that de- 


ec 


row of Catholicks, the Scorn of He- | 


c ing how little Liberty! it enjoys, and 
+ of the Legate, cannot poſſibly have 
that Reſpect and Eſteem for | it, as is 
ec convenient. 

TRE are fome Letters from the 
Biſhop, of Oren, written in the ſame 
Strain. 
“ what concerns a: Reformation, the 
&* Emperor muft ſet himſelf about it in 
« Earneſt, both with the Pope, and 


by the Fathers : For if he does it not, 
Iy skin- 


& we ſhall have our Wounds on 


oe how wuch it 18 under the Dominion 


In one he writes, © That for 


e ned over, bat ſhall have the rotten. 


Core left, to the corrupting of all 
ec quickly again, = 
© here are all very much troubled,” to 


People 


In another he writes, 
diſcover here little or no in- 


ſerves the Name of a true Refor- 


done, that would be of great Advan- 
tage to the Peopte, and would be no 


The Prelates 


mation. Several Things might be 


that Vargas had of the firſt. as well] Prejudice to his Holineſs, or to his + 
8s of the ſecond Seſſion of the Council | < Cogrt. May God remedy Things! 


EL 


cc 
\ ; 
. 


| * 


| : % 
— 


of Trent. 
Malvenda, one of the Emperor” s Di- 
vines, that was there, complains in one 


15 Letter, « That the Decrees, but eſpe- 


« cially the Matters of Doctrine, were 


< communicated to them very late. 80 


« that notwithſtanding the Subſtance 
of. theſe Decrees may be ſ6und, 
which it. is well if it is, nevertheleſs, £ 
conſidering, that they are to correct 
them upon a bare hearing them read 


8 


in my Opinion kinder them frotn 
having that Authority and Majeſty, | 
Which ſuch Matters do. uſe to have, 
1 prax.Gop give them Grace to 


not fit any Thing ſhould be done 
without the Pope's Conſent : Yet 
that ought to be managed with all 


ine Lutherans, if 9 


< Liberty of the Council, and the 
„ Freedom that the Prelates ought to 
< have; who might ſafely enjoy more, 
* without having any Thing pals to the | 
Prejudice of his Holineſs. 


Ix another he writes, © As chene $ 


« will not want thoſe that write of 


15 Council, ſo, for my own Part, 
pray Gop it way not do more 


4 
* 


| „Harm than Good, and eſpecially to 


e 


the Germans that are here; as lee. 
"BL 8 103. IT | g | 4 7 


By Wa % > 


* 


ore 


mend this. He confeſſes, it was 


poſlible Secrecy, in order to prevent | 
ſhould come |. 
e to know it, from re ecting on the 


under whom, unleſs his Majeſty and 
© your Lordſhip labour very hard, 


there will be no Remedy left for the 


* Church. In 2 Poſtſcript, 


he tells 


& the ſame Story that Vargas had told, 


of the Legate's treating the Biſhop of 
8 Verdun ſo ill, for his calling Sh 


40 Reformation offered, a pretended Re- 
„ formation: And he commanded him 


ce to be ſilent, when he was about to 


| © fay ſomewhat in his own Juſtifica- 
Jon the Eve. of a Seſſion, chat muſt | 


& this, Rate there was no Liberty y, and 
te having obtained Leave of the Em- 


> 1 ror, 1 5 whom he was ſent thither, 
cc Ee 


would be gone. The Legate told 
him, he ſhould not go, but thould do 
' what, he. commanded him, 


cc 


to the Biſhops, from whom the 


tion; that in Truth they could give 


People, if we do not treat about their 


« done hitherto, for to ſtone us, when 


? Fe we return Wine 


World expected Canons of Reforma- 


them nothing, but what the Legate 
pleaſes, lt were juſt with the 


tion. The Biſhop anſwered, that at 


He 
writes, that it was a great Reproacli 


6e Intereſt more in earneſt than we have 


Bishor Burnet ſays, he has ſet all 
this out ſo copiouſly, that it may ap- 


pear, from what thoſe, who were "MW 
| from being in any Sort. Favourers' of 
| the Reformation, who were at Trent, 


and were let into che Secret of Affairs, 5 


e 


es mph 
%. 


wrote 


e | 501 qt 7 


: 
* 
* 


The Rnyonmation of 8 


Pirote of the Council to the Emperor's, 
Chief Miniſter, how little not only. of 


Liberty, but even of common Decency, 


of that Council. 
THa1s Diſg reſſion our Autiot thinks 


vill be an acceptable Entertainment to 
the Reader; and it muſt entirely free 
every conſidering Perſon, from a vul- 
gar but weak Prejudice, infuſed into 


many by practiſing Miſſionaries, which 
was objected to himſelf by a great 


Prince, That no Nation ought to have 
reformed itſelf, in a Separation from | 
ut that there. 


the reſt of the Churches: 
ought to have been a general Acquieſ- 


cing in ſuch Things as were commonly 
received, till by a joint Concurrence of | 
other Churches, the Reformation mi he 


have been agreed and ſettled in a 
neral Council. Theſe Letters do fo 
effectually diſcover the Vanity of this 


Conceit, that at firſt Sight it evidently. 


pears, that even thoſe Abuſes and 
S orruptions, that could not be juſtified, 


et could not be effectually reformed | 


at Trent; and that erp hing was 
carried there, partly b 4 e Artifices of 
the Legates, and part 71 by the man 

poor Italian Prelates, who were "all 
Penſioners of the Court off Rome : So 


that no Abuſe, how groſs, or crying 
ſoever, could be amended, but as the 
| Popes for their own Ends thougnr fit 


to give it u. 
H E Bilkop now turns to the AF. 
Fairs, of England. The, Earl of Hert- 


ford, a ye to be Duke of Somerſet, 


depended much on Paget's Advices, 
He. told him on the Day that. King 
Henry died, that he deſired his Friend- 
ſhip; and promiſed to him, that he 
would have a great Regard to his Ad- 
vice. But tho Paget put him often in 
Mind of this, he 143 it too 77 
His great Succeſs in his firſt Exp 
tion to Scotland, was a particular i 
pineſs to him, and might have elta. 
bliſhed him; but his quarrellin ſo 
ſoon with his Brother, Was fatal 
them both. 


Thirleby, was fill Ambaſſador at _ | 


Emperor s Court : He ſtudied to make 
his Court to the Protector, and wrote 
him a very hearty Congratulation upon 


his Exaltation; and added, that the 


Biſhop of Arras, ſeemed likewiſe to re- 


a long Account of the Interim, in which 
he writes, that N had Gd 


a great Hand: He himſelf Rams to ap- 


prove it; and ſays, that it was as high 


an Ad of Supremacy, as any in all 
there appeared in the whole Conduct 


King Henry's Reign; for by it, not only 


many of tlie Dockrines of Popery had 


wolli Senſes put on them, diffe- 
rent from what was commonly received; 

but the Sacrament was allowed to de 
given in both Kinds, and the married 
Prieſts were ſuffered to officiate. It is 
true, all was ſoftned by this, that it 
was only a prudent Connivance in the 
Interim, till the Council ſhould be re- 
aſſembled to bring all Matters to a 
final Settlement. 

THE Protector either miſtruſted 
Thirleby, or he called him home to aſ- 
ſiſt Cranmer in carrying on the Refor- 
mation. He ſent Sir Philip Hobby, in 
his Stead, He was a Min marked in 
King Henry's Time, as a Favourer of 


the esche of the New Learning, as 


they were then called. There was one 
Parſon, 4 Clerk, known to have evil 
Opinions, (ſo it is entered in Part ok 
the Council Book, for the Lear 1543,) 
touching the Sacrament of the Altar : * 
who were maintained by Weldon, one 
of the Maſters of the Houſhold, and by | 
Hobby, then a Gentleman-Uſher: For 
which they were both ſent to the Fleet; 5 
but they were ſoon after diſcharged. 

Hobby, was therefore ſent over Am- 


ballador, as a Perſon on whoſe Ad- | 


vices. the Government here might de- 
pend, with Relation to the Affairs of 
Germany. His firſt Diſpatch mentioned 
a particular Diſpute between the Em- 
peror and his Confeſſor. The Confeſ- 


| for refuſed to give him Abſolution, un- 


leſs he Would recal the Decree of the 
Inter im, and, inſtead of favouring He- 
reſy, would with the Sword extirpate 
Hereticks. The Emperor ſaid, he was 
ſatisfied with what he had done i in the 


i- | Matter of the Interim, and that he 
would do no more againſt the Luthe- 


rans: If the Fryar would not give him 
Abſolution, others would | be found, 


to who would do it. So the Fryar left 


him. 

Ar that Time a Propoſition of a 
Marriage for the Lady Mary, was 
made by the Emperor with t 0 Bro- 
ther of the King of Portugal, which 


| the Council. did not think fit to enter- 


| tain. And in the ſame Letter, Mention 
| Joice at it. At the ſame Time, he 


| warned ' him of the Deſigns of. the 
French againſt England. He gave him 


| is made of Geofrey Pool, who de- 
| fred à Pardon: Tue Council wrote, 


that he was included in the laſt Act of 
Pardon; yet. ſince he deſired it, Hey 


1 offer him a . Pardon. 5 


* 


Ambaſſador, Par la boy, 8 Gentil 
homme, [By the Faith of a Gentleman) 
he would make no War, without 
ing Warning firſt. This he promiſed 
on the 2oth of July; yet hearing of 
the Commotions that were in England, 
he began Foſtilities againſt Bologne 
within three or four Days after. This 

is ſigned E. Somerſet, T. Cant. R. 
Ryche Can. W. St. John's, W. Petre, 
J. Smith, E. Watton. So long ago did 
it appear, that the Bona Fide of that 
Court, was not a Thing to be much 

relied on. „C 
As for the Progreſs in the Reforma- 
tion at Home, Cranmer was delivered 
from too deep a Subfection, in which 
he had lived to King Henry. The 
Load of great Obligations, is a Weight 

on a generous Mind: The Hope he 
had of gaining on the King, to carry 
him to a further Reformation, did, no 

Doubt, carry him too far in his Com- 
pliances to him. He did perhaps, ſatiſ- 

_ fy himſelf, that he did not in his 
Mind, or with his Thoughts, go along 
in thoſe Devotions, that he could not 
but think unlawful. - Bs 
TEE Compliances that we find in 
the Apoſtles, particularly in St. Paul 

Bimſelf, the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
in Order to the gaining the Jews, 
might all meet together, to carry him 
too far in his Submiſſion to King Hen- 
ry. This can neither be denied, nor 
juſtified; but the Cenſures paſſed on it, 

may be much ſoftened, when all theſe 

Things are laid together. Now he was 
delivered from that Servitude, ſo he re- 
folved to ſet about a farther Reforma- 

tion, with much Zeal, tho 5 

titill with too great Caution. He ſtu- 

died if it was poſſible to gain upon 


Rf 


Gardiner; he had Reaſon to believe 
from his Forwardneſs in complying with 
King Henry, that he had no great 


Scrupulofity in his own Thoughts, ſo 
he tried to draw him to aſſiſt, at leeſt 
not to oppoſe the Steps that were to be 
made; and judging that it was neceſ- 
fary to give the People due Inſtruction, 
to carry, them to a further Meaſure of 
Knowledge, he ſet about the preparing 
a Book of Homilies to be read in 
Churches; and to give ſome more 


Fry 


—_— 


CHURCH of ENG LAND. 
ITE next Diſpatch to him, has a 
' particular Account of two Perſons, 
whom the King 'of France had corrup- 

| ted to betray one of their Forts to him. 
The King of France had ſaid to their 


give. 


| of bringing him to fit at the Board, 


| to keep all Things quiet, and not to 


Teſtament, he choſe. Eraſmus's Para 
Phraſe as the moſt unexceptionable 
ook that could be thought on; fince 
he had been ſo much favoured in Eng- 
land; and as he had written againſt 
Luther, ſo he lived and died in the 
Roman Communion. d 
Cranmer communicated his Deſigns 
with the Draught of the Homilies to 
Gardiner; but he was reſolved to ſet 
himſelf at the Head of the Popiſh Par- 
ty: He had no Doubt great Reſent- 
ments, becauſe he was left out of the 
Council, which he imputed to the 
Seymours: Cranmer tried if the Offer 


could overcome theſe, yet all was in 
vain, He inſiſted at firſt on this, that 
during the King's Minority, it was fit 
endanger the publick Peace, by ven- 
turing on new Changes: He preſſed 
the Archbiſhop with the only Thin 
that he could not well anſwer ; which 
was, That he had concurred in gn k 
forth the late King's Book of a neceſ. 
ſary Doctrine: Gardiner wrote that he 
was Confident Cranmer was a better 
Man than to do any ſuch Thing againſt 
his Conſcience, upon any King's Ac- 
count; and if his Conſcience agreed to 
that Book, which he himſelf had fo 
recommended, he withed Things might 
be left to reſt there. Cranmer preſſed 
him again and again in this Matter, but 
he was intractable. In particular he 
excepted to the Homily of Juſtification, 
which was thought to be of Cranmer's 
own Compoſing; becauſe Juſtification 
was afcribed to Faith only, in which 
he thought Charity had likewiſe its ln- 
fluence, and that without it Faith was 
dead, and a dead Thing could not be 
the Cauſe of Juſtification; _ but the 
Archbiſhop ſhewed him his Deſign in - 
that, was only to ſet forth the Fre- 
dom of Gop's Mercy, which we rely- 
ing on, had by that, the Application 
of it to ourſelves; not meaning that 
juſtifying Faith was ever without Cha- 
rity; for even Faith did not juſtify as 
'a meritorious Condition, but only as it 
was an Inſtrument applying Go d's 
Mercy to Sinners. Upon this there 
was perhaps too much of Subtilty on 
both Sides. As for Eraſmus's Para- 
| phraſe, Gardiner excepted to it as be- 
ing in” many Things Oey to the 
ince they 


Homilies: So he thought 
agreed ſo little together, they ought not 
ed by the 


Light into the Meaning of the New 


1 
1 


to be joined and recommend 


| flame 


* 


** 


Proceed- 
ings in 

- Convoca- 
tion. 


* 


2 


ff 


had refufed to receive or obey the In- 


Ro. 


pe He fent, them to chuſe their Pro- 


ho they might be joined to the Lower 
_ Houſe of Parliament: And about the 
Reformation of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws. 
Oa the ↄch of December, ſome were 
appointed to know if the Archbiſhop, 
had obtained Licence for them to treat 
of Matters of Religion. In the '5th 
SBeeſſion, on the laſt of November, the 
Prolocutor exhibited an Order, given 
him by the Archbiſhop, for receiving Lady Mary's Servants were active in 
the Communion in both Kinds, to which om 


uſeful Book, tho in { 
the Homilies differed from it. 


not eaſy to reſtrain their own Side. 
Thoſe whoſe Heat could not be well 
managed, were apt to break out into 


| talking irreverently of the Sacrament; 


ſence, and others aſſerting the Impoſſi- 
bility of it, as it was explained. Theſe 


to Prieſts, ſuch as reviling them, * tol- 


the Poſſibility or Impolibility of the 
Preſence, The Viſitors went about with 
the In junctions; but the Viſitation came 


ming thither, was occaſioned by any of Authorities out of Scripture, and the 


King and the Lords Conſent, that dhe 
Hgelates and Clergy, ſhould conſult to- 
gekether, about ſettling, the Chriftian Re- 
5 Fit right, and delivering it to the Peo- 


- 
- 


% 
4 


raſe was a good and 


that the 18 iſe od ar 
10 in ſome Particulars, 


# . 


Bur as they had the Perverſneſs of 
the Popiſh Party to deal with, ſo it was 


great Diſorders; ſome infulring the 
Priefts zs they were officiating, others 


ſome defining the Manner of the Pre- 


Diſorders gave Occaſion to two Procla- 
mations this Year, the firſt was on the 
12th of November, againſt Inſolence 


ſing them, and taking their Caps and 
Tippets violently from them. The 


other was againſt irreverent Talkers of | 


the Sacrament, and againſt thoſe who 


in their Sermons went to define the | 


Manner, the Nature and Faſhion, -and 


not to. Wincheſter till October. Whe- 
ther the Slowneſs of the Viſitor's' co- 


ſecret Practice with Gardiner, and up- 
on the Hopes of gaining him or not, is 
uncertain. He, it ſeems, before that 


junctions; for which he was put in the 
Fleet: And when he wrote this Letter 
to the Protector, Sy et of the 

1ad been 


Mun the Convocation was opened 
on the Fin of November, the Art. 
biſhop told them, that it was with the 


* 


ocutor, and to preſent bim the Frida 


* 


nutes, that the Lower Houfe conſulted, 


a 
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dame Io functions: To this it was laid 


in the next Seſſion they agreed, no Man 
ſpeaking 7505 it; 64 agreed to this; 
olydore Virgil, and Weſton, being 
two of them. And in the 8th Seſfion. 
on the '17th of December, a Propofi- 
tion was offered to them in theſe 
Words: © That all ſuch. Canons, Laws, 
„ Starutes, Decrees. Uſages and Cur. 
„ toms, heretofore made or uſed, that 
|< forbid_ any Perſon to contract Ma- 
e trimony, or condetnn Matrimony 7 
already contracted, by any Perfon, 
« for any Vow or Promife of Prieſt. 
* hood, Chaſtity or Widowhood, ſhall 
„ from” henceforth ' ceaſe, be utterly 
2 void, and of none Effect.“ This 
| Propofition went to all Monaftick Vows, 
as well as to the Marriage of Prieſts, 
It was ſubſcribed by 53, who were for 
| the Affirmitive, only 22 were for the 
Negative: After which a Committee 
was named to draw the Form of an 
Act for the Marriage of Prieſts. 
Strype adds to this a particular Re- 
mark otit of the Defence of the Prieſts 
— 3 85 that divers of thoſe who 
were for the Affirmative, did never 
marry: And that ſome of thofe who 
were for the Negative, did afterwards 
marry. © Ctanmer went on gathering 


Fathers, againſt unwritten Traditions: 
He wrote) a Book on this Subject in 
Latin; hut in Queen Mary's Time it 
was - rranfſated in Engliſh, and pub- 
eg by ee Exite beer Sci. 
He teok 4 ſpecfal Care to furnifh Can- 

terhury With good Preachers: But thy? 
their Labours were not quite without 
Succels,. yet Superſfition had tov. deer 
a Root there to be eaſily ſubdued: a 
in the Univerſities, the old Doctrines 
were ſo obſtinately periſhed in that, 
when ſome in Cambridge offered to 
examine the* Maſs by the Scriptures, 
and the Fathers, and to hare à Diſpu- 
tatlon upon it, the Vice- Chancellor did 
forbid it. The "Archbiſhop had pro. 


— 


1 7D Nc STIRT. FONG eured a Confirmation of their Privi- 
Following. It is ſet down in the Mi- 


led es, of Cambridge at leaſt; for Strype 
only mentions that: The Mildneſs he 
expreſſed towards all who oppoſed him, 
even with Inſolence, was remarkable: 
When one who thought he carried this 
too far, told him that if ever it came to 
the Tur of his Enemies, they would 
ſhew him no fuch Favour; he auſwer- 
ed, Well, if Gov ſo provide, we muſt 


abide it. 


© Urox' ſome" Information,” tht the | 


aſſiſting Commotions, the Protector and 
V 


that the Letter being delivered to her 


on the 20th of July 1549. dhe pre- 


E ſently wrote an Anſwer, wherein “ the 


„ ceedings in 


&© expreſſes her Diſlike of thoſe Re- 


* yolts. A Chaplain of her's, in De. 
_ * yonſhire 


hal been named, but ſhe 
% writes ſhe had not one Chaplain in 
e thoſe Parts. Another that was named, 
« lived conſtantly in her Houſe, She 
e juſtifies all her Servants that had 


* been named, and aſſured them, that 


« all of her Houſhold were true Sub- 
« jeas.to the King. The Council had 
de likewiſe charged her, that her Pro- 
atters of Religion had 
„given the Rebels great Courage: 
& Which ſhe wrote, appeared to be un- 
& true, ſince the Rebels in her Neigh- 
e bourhood touched upon no Point of 
„ Religion. She prayed Gop, that 
their new Alterations and unlawful 


_ « Liberties, might not rather be the 


& Occaſion of ſuch Aﬀemblies : As for 


& Devonſhire, ſhe had neither Lands 


* nor Acquaintance in thoſe Parts. 


Is the ſuppreſſing theſe Tumults, 


the Protector did vi ibly eſpouſe the 


Peoples Intereſt, and blamed the Lords 


for their Incloſures, and the other Op- 


ed all thoſe Diſorders, 


preſſions that had, as he ſaid, occaſion- 
By this he 
came to. be univerſally beloved by the 


People; but truſting. to that, he began 


to take too much upon him; and was 
ſo wedded to his own Thoughts, that 


he often oppoſed the whole Council. 
Upon which Paget wrote him a long 
Letter, in which, as a faithful Friend, 
he ſet before him his Errors, chiefly 
his Wilfulneſs, and his affecting Popu- 
diſmiſſed the Council; for while he 


Was there, he was reſolved to deli- 


ver his Opinion, according to Reaſon, 


and not ſeek to pleaſe another: He had 


offered him faithful Advices, and warn- 


ed him af the Cloud that he ſaw ga- 


thering againſt him. This he wrote on 
the 6th of July, ſome Months before 


or 
2:1 


it | broke gut: It ſeems the Protector 
took this Freedom well from him, for 


he continued firm to him to the laſt. 


lay heavy on him; Thoô' that Lo 


had almoſt compaſſed another Deſign, 
of marrying the Lady Elizabeth, _ 


A s for the other Matter with Which 


1 U 


he was loaded, the entertaining ſome, 
German Troops: Among Hobby's Let- 
ters are found a great many Orders 
i and Letters ligned by the whole Coun- 
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f Council wrote to her on the zi, eil, as well as by the Protector; which 


ſhew that they all concutred in this 


Sides was this: The Bulk of the People 
of England was ſtill poſſeſſed with the 
old Superſtition to ſuch a Degree, that 
it was viſible they could not be de- 
pended en in any Matter that related 


to the Alterations that were made, ot 


were deſigned to- be made; whereas 


other Side, ſo that they might well be 
truſted to; and the Princes of Germa- 
ny, who were then - kept under by 


durſt .nor could keep theit Troops at 


better Time have an Occafion to uſe 
them, were willing to put them in 
the Hands of the preſetit Government 
of England, Howſoever, this had an 
odious Name put on it, and was called 
a ruling by Strangers : So that it ve- 
ry much [ſhook the Duke of Somers 


and Blame of all was laid on him 


in procuring the Change of Meaſures 
that follow. The Council wrote over 
to the Emperor, to let him know that 
the Neceſſity of their Affairs was like 
to force them to treat for the delivering 
up of Bologn to the French, tho' this 
was a Secret not yet Eothmunicated to 
the whole Privy-Council 
Bonner's being removed was not 


abroad, He was a brutal Man, few 
either loved or eſteemed him; and 


the moſt generally eſteemed Man of 
all the Reformers. One Thing that 


made it more acceptable to thoſe who 


favoured the Reformation, was the 


ſter, and the removing Thirleby to 
Norwich, where it was thought he 
could do leſs Miſchief than where he 
was: For though he complied as ſoon 
as any Change was made, yet he ſe- 
cretly oppoſed every Thing while it was 
ſafe to 45 it. 4 Was 

infinuating Way with him, which, as 


was thought, prevailed too much even 


eſteemed, though as little beloved as 


gave a greater Alarm to the whole 


| Party. He who. was ſo well known, 


6L 


the Germans were full of Zeal on the 


the Emperor, ſo that they neither 


home, but hoped they might at ſome 


ſet's Popularity; fot though it could 
not be denied that all the Council had 
concurred with him in it, yet the Load 


TRE Popiſh Party was very active 


much reſented, neither at home nor 


Ridley, who came to ſucceed him, was 


ſuppreſſing the Biſhoprick of Weſtmin- 


He had 4 ſoft and an 


on Cranmer himſelf. But Gardiner 
Was a dextrous Man, and much more 


Bonner was : So the falling on ͤ him 
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Matter. The true Secret of it on both 
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the French roo ſent over tragical 


Accounts of the Uſage he met with'; 
Which made ſome of the Council give 


him a ſevere Character in a Letter ſent 


7 over to France: - 


So after the Sada F all whe! 


RT ir appeared? that the Papiſts were- not 


uke to de wore favourably dealt- with, 
than they 
SBopmerſet, the Biſnep of Arras did ex- 


were under the Duke of 


poſtulate upon it with Hobby. He faid; | 
they had been aſfiſting to the: pulling 
down of the Duke” of Somerſet, and 


- that Hopes of better Uſage had been | 
given them; 


yet Things wage worſe 
with chem than before. © Upon that 


hefell ts rail at Bucer, and ſaid, he be- | 
lieved he inflimed Matters in A a 


as much 29 he had done in the E 


be withſtood. Upon 
the Matter went for ſome Time very 
high 
the 13th of October, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir John | 


— 


For at this Time many were force 


ce.omme te Eugland for Shelter; the Chief of 
Wwhom were Bucer, Fagius, 
5 2 and Bernardin Ochinus; all thoſe 


Peter Mar- 
entertained ' by Cragter, til! he 


lf} 57 


m, in the Univerſities; 


Which were 


now moſt. violently fet againſt. every | 


Step that was made towards a Refor- | 


£ — Hobby came over to England, 


and tried what Service he could de to 


his Friend the Duke of Somerſet: But 


the Faction was grown too ſtrong to 
his Submiſſion, 


againſt him and his Friends. On 


Thynne, and Edward Wolfe, called 


| Adherents to the Dyke of Somerſet, 
and the Principal Inſtruments of his 
il Government, 
Tower; and on the 14th he himſelf 


were ſent to the 


was ſent thither. No more Mention 
is made of them till the 6th of 'Febru- 
ary that the Duke of Somerſet Was 


ſet at Liberty, but bound in a Recog- 
| nizatice of ron not to 
four Miles from Shene or Sion, nor 
to come into the Ki 
_ ef he was called for 


his Council. ' And when he knew that | 
the Ki 


*'s Preſe nce, un- 


ing was to come within four 


Miles of theſe Honſes, he was to with- 
draw from them. Yet, 


fuffered to 8 upon theme Bor it 


Proviſions to de made: for | 


0 above y 


it ſeems; his | 
_ Enemies: were ſtill in ſome Apprehen- 
ſion of him ; and, probably, ſome Meſ- 
ages went between him and his | 
Friends in the f. ower; for, on the i 8th 
of February they were all made cloſe 

Priſonets, and rheir Servants were not 


| 


* 


„ 


fiſting in the old 


they 


Advice in this Mat 


of Northampton, 


after that the Ambaſſador wrote 
that by the Em 
y the King and 


| Maſs in his Houſe, and 


MAT ron of ibe 


7 | both in the Ein peror's Court, and in 


* 


ſeems, upon Examination, | this was 
found not to be of a Criminal Nature; 
fo, on the- 22d, they were difiniſſed 
opon their Recognizamces. And upon 
the zcth of April, the Duke of So- 
merſet was again brought to the Coun- 
eil. Board, being that Day [worn of the 
Privy-Council. 

Ow the 20th 1 April, Hobby be- 
ing ſent back to the Emp eror's 5 
had Orders to try if 1 Propoſition 
for a Marriage of the Lady Mary to the 
Prince of Portugal might be again ſet 
on Foot: And in Excuſe of its being 
rejected before, he had Orders to fay, 
that fe of the Council had been wade 
acquainted with it: He was deſired 
therefore to enquire what that Prince 8 
Eſtate was. Whether this flowed from 
ers Earl of Warwick's ambitious De- 

ns Which might make him wiſh to 
here her ſent away far out of England; 
or if it flowed Fee the Uncaflineſs the 
Council was in, by Reaſon of her per- 

55 of Religion, ol 
very uncertain. Hobby had alſo 
ders to repreſent to the aper, t 1 
had hitherto connived at her 
Maſs, in hopes that ſhe would by that 
Connirance be moved to conform her- 
felf to the Laws: Diverſity of Rites 
in Matters of Religion ought not to be 
ſuffered. The Laws were ſo ſtrick 
that no Licence could be granted in 
Oppoſition to them: Yet they were re- 
ſolved to connive a little longer, tho? 
he abuſed the King er for ſhe 
kept as it were an open Church, not 
only for her e by ut for all her 
Neighbours: They therefore wiſhed 
that the Emperor would give her good 
ter. The Letter was 
8 51 by Cranmer, by the Earls of 
leſhite and Warwick, the Marquis 

'the Lords Wettworth, 
and Paget, Petre, Herbert, Darcy and 
Maſon. T0 all this, it ſeems, the Ei- 
peror had little Regard. : For, not long 
"rr 


r's. Command , 
Order was ferved on him, not to ve 
the Engliſh Service in his Houſe.” N 
Council looked on this as contra to 
Privileges of Ambaſſadors, by th Low 
of Nations. So they delred that the 
| Emperor's Ambaſſador ſhould not have 
gave him No- 
tice of it. When the mperor knew, 
| chis; he complained of it as' a high; 
| Violation of the Dignity of that Cha- 
racter: But the Council-Books bew * 


| 


* they” food firm, and would. not 
oa . 


1 


Side in this Matter, does not appear. 


„ That the Statute of the ſix Articles 


c f 


* 
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| teeall their Order, *till the Emperor Fer | «« Euchariſt ought to de recelved in 


called his Order againſt the ew Ser- 
vice inthe Engliſh Ambaſſador's Houſe, 
What further Proceedings were ot either 


Gardiner had been long a Priſoner; 
and his being detained in the Tower, 
without being proceeded againſt, occaſi- 
oned a great Outcry; So, on the 8th 
of June 1550, it was reſolved to fend 
ſome to him, to ſee if he tepented of 
his former Obſtinacy, and would apply 
himſelf to advance the King's Proceed- 
ings In an old imperfect Minute Book 


of the Council, that Biſhop Burnet faith .| 


he had by him, it is ſet down, that 
Gardiner did at laſt ſubſeribe ſix Arti- 
cles. The two firſt appeared not. The 
third is, That the Book of Common 
„ Prayer was a godly and chriſtian 
« Book, to be allowed and obſerved 
„ by all the King's true Subjects. 4th, 
« That the King, in his young and 
% tender Age, was a full and entire 
„King: And that the Subjects were 
* hound to obey the Statutes, Procla- 
. mations, and Commands ſet forth in 
„this Age, as well as if he were 
« thirty or fomy Years old. 5th, 


+ was, for juſt Cauſes, repealed by 
the Authority of Parliament. 6th, 
That the King, and his Succeflors, 
« had full Authority in the Churches 
„ of England and Ireland, to reform 
« and correct Errors and Abuſes, and 
to alter Rites and Ceremonies Eccle- 
ſiaſtical, as ſhall ſeem moſt conve- 
« nient for the Edification of his Peo- 
ple; ſo that the Alteration is not 
< contrary" to the Seriptures, and the 
„Laws of Gon.” To all this he ſub- 
ſeribed his Name: But no Date is 
added in choſe Minutes; but it is en- 
tred, that he did it in the Preſence of 
the Council, who alſo ſubſcribed as 
Witneſſes to it. Their Names are, E. 
Somerſet, W. Wiltſhire, J. Warwick, J. 
Bedford, W. Northampton, E. Clinton, 
S8. Cobham, W. Paget, W. Herbert, 
W. Petre, E. North. It was reſolved. 
to curry his Submiſſions further; ſo 
twenty new Articles were drawn up: 
In which, The Obligation to Celi. 
„ bacy, and all the Vows made by 
the Monks, all Images, Relicks, and 
<Pilerimages are condemned. It is 
«. affirmed, that the Scriptures ought to 
* be read by all: That the Maſs was 
full of Abuſe and Superſtition, and 
was juſtly taken away: That the 


4 


| 


both Kinds: That private Maſſes 
** were not agteeable to Scripture : 
That the Sacrament ovght not to be 


| adored: That the Book of Homilies 


e was godly. and wholeſoine: That the 
« Deacons, ought to be received and 
and approved by all; and that the 
« That tlie Scriptures contained all 
% Things neceſſary to Salvation! And 
that Eraſinus's Paraphraſe was, upon 

y the King to be put in all Churches, 
Br to this à Preface was added 


— 


« he did not approve of the King's 
< Proceedings, in altering ſome Rites 
ce of Religion: bo which, he had 
been brought before the Council, 
* and admoniſhed; and was orderec 


© Things. But tho he promiſed to 


% ought to have done: By which he 
e had not only incurred the King's 
“ ' Diſpleaſure, but divers of the King's 
“ Subjects were encouraged by his Ex- 
6 ample, (as the King's Council was 
c certainly informed) to repine at his 
* Majeſty's Proceedings: For which 


«* And he thanked the King for his 
Clemency, treating him not with 
« Rigour, but Mercy, And, that it 
10 might appear how little he did re- 
<« pine at his Highneſs Doings, which 
in Religion were moſt Godly, and 
„He did therefore of his own Wil 
* and without any Compulſion, ſu 

< ſcribe the following Articles.” Bu 


® ; > 


APs Anſwer to this is thus ſet down, 
„cannot in my Conſcience confeſs 
the Preface: Khowing myſelf to be 
„of that Soft, I am indee „andl ever 


„ hive been.“ — 


tered, that Report was made dy thoſe 
Who were ſent to him, that he ſaid; he 
had, never offended the King: So he 
prayed, that he might be brought to his 
Trial. in which he asked no 1 but 
only Juſtice. When he had paſſed his 
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4 Book of otdaining Biſhops, Prieſts and 


* leffer Orders were not neceſſary, 


<6. 1 and godly Conſiderations, ordered 
$0 


ſetting forth, © That whereas he had 
„been ſufpected as Favouring the Bi- 
* ſhip of Rome's Authority, and that 
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* to preach; declaring himſelf. in thoſe 


<< do it, he Had not done this, as he 
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* he was very Sorry and confeſſed, 
that he had been condignly puniſhed, 


©« to the Commonweath mott Pr udett 'Y 


on the Margin of the Minutes, the Bi- 
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have been,” ——— The reſt is torn 
out. On the 15th of July, it is en- 


Trial and was releaſed, it ſhould then 
appear what he would do with Relatioti 


| 
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Able chat he 


to the Articles: But it was not reaſon- 

t he ſhould ſubſcribe them, while 
he was yet in Priſon. | 
Son of the Privy Councellors were 
ſent again to him, and they were or- 
dered to carry with them a Divine and a 
Temporal Lawyer; ſo they took with 
them Ridley, Biſhop of London, and 


= Mr. Goodrick : His Anſwer was to the 


ſame Purpoſe, and was next Council Day 
reported. Upon which he was brought 
before the Council, and required to 
ſubſcribe the Paper; but he ſtill re- 
fruſing to do it, the Sentence of Sequeſ- 


tration was read, with a Denunciation 


of Deprivation, if he did not conform 
within three Months: Nevertheleſs (it 
is added in the Council- Book) upon 


divers good Conſiderations, and eſpe- 


Time he might be yet reconciled, it was 
agreed, that the ſaid Biſhop's Houſe and 
Servants ſhould be maintained, 1n their 
preſent Eſtate, until the Time that this 
15 ee ſnould expire: And the 
Matter in the mean Time, was to be 
kept private. Theſe; are all the addi- 
tional Paſſages taken from the Council- 
Book, relating to Gardine. 
Tos Steps, in which the Refor- 
mation was advancing but ſlowly, occa- 
 fioned great Diſtractions over moſt Parts 
of the Kingdom : While thoſe who ad- 
hered to the old Practices and Doctrines 
preached ſeverely againſt all Innovations, 
and others as ſeverely „ all Cor- 
ruptions and Abuſes. The ill Effects 


ſeribe the Book. He faid he could ne- 
ver be of another Mind, adding, that 


ed, 
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there. were other Things to which he 
would not Conſent, as to take down 
Altars, and ſet up Tables inſtead of 
them. The Matter ended with a Charge 
given him, to ſubſcribe under the Pain 
of Deprivatio os. 
ALL Endeavours were too weak to 
overcome the Averſion, that the Peo- 
ple had to the Steps, that were made 
towards a Reformation. Dr. Cox, the 
King's Almoner, and Preceptor was 
ſent to Suſſex, to preach and inſtruct 
the People there, who were much diſ- 
turbed, (as the Council-Book has it) 
by the Seditious Preaching of Day, Bi- 


ſhop of Chicheſter, and others. Day, 
denied this: So an Order was made in 
Council, that he ſhould. bring in Wri- 
ting, that which he had preached. The 
Duke of Somerſet reported to the 
Council, that Day had been with him, 
and owned, that he had received the 
Order, that the Council had made for 
the taken down of Altars, and ſetting 
Tables in their Stead: But anſwer- 
that he could not in Conſcience 
obey it. This ſeemed indeed unaccoun- 
table: But he inſiſted, that he could 


not in Conſcience N it, and prayed 


to be excuſed : Upon that, he was ſum- 
moned to appear before the Council, 
and there, he ſaid, he could not con- 
form himſelf to their Order: For he 


thought he followed in that both the 


Scriptures, and the Doctors, and Fa- 
thers of the Church: And that he did 
not perceive any Strength in the ſix 
Reaſons, given by the Biſhop of Lon- 
don, to-Juſtitie the Change, He quoted 


la Paſſage in Iſaiah, which the Arch- 


biſhop, with the Biſhop. of London, 


and the reſt of the Council, thought 
not at all to the Pur 


poſe, So he was 
ordered to confer. with the Archbiſhop, 


and the Biſbops of Ely and London, and 
to appear before them on the 4th of 


December. When he was again before 


the Council, he entred into a Diſpute 


{of Ely. They preſſed him to give his 
p- [Reaſons for being ſo poſitive; he in- 
ſiſted on thoſe Words in the Epiſtle to 


the Hebrews, We have an Altar: And 
though they thought it was clear, that 
by the Altar CHals r himſelf. was 


meant, yet that did not ſatisfy him: 
ug They alſo ſhewed him from Origen, 
that the Chriſtians in thoſe Days had 
{no Altars: He might call the Table 

an Altar if he pleaſed : So the antient 


Writers did; but all this had no Effect 


1 


* 


on him. A few more Days wete given 
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him to conſider of the Matter: Ile po- 


ſitively anſwered, he could not obey 
their Order with a good Conſcience: 
And rather than do it, he was reſolved 


to ſuffer the Loſs of all he had. Two 


Days more were given him: But he 
was ſtill firm. So on tht 11th of De- 


cember 1556, he was ſent to the Fleet. 


Further Proceedings againſt him were 


ſtopt for many Months: In which 


h 
of October, it ſeems both Heath and 


to lay hold on the 


Time it is ſaid, that the King himſelf 


wrote to him: But all was in vain. So 


in September 1551, a Commiſſion was 


given to judge him; and on the 14t 


he were deprived: For then an Order 
paſſed in Council for ſeizing the Tem- 
poralities of both their Biſhopricks. 
Letters were written in June 1552, 
concerning them to the Biſhops of Ely 
and London; the former was to receive 
Day, and the latter Heath, and to uſe 
them as in Chriſtian Charity ſhould. be. 


| moſt ſeemly. It ſeems, that both Heath 


and Day, ſaw the Change of Doctrine 
that was preparing, with Relation to 
the Sacrament : So my were willing 
rſt Colour, to 

break off from any further Compli- 
ances; for the Points they ſtood upon 
did not ſeem of ſuch Importance, as 
to ſuffer Deprivation, and Impriſon- 
ment for them. „ 
THERE was at that time a very ſcan- 


dalous Venality of all Offices and Em. 
ployments, which was fo much talked 


of at the Court of France, that the 
Ambaſſador whom the King had there, 


wrote over an Account of it; and it 


was ſaid, that whereas King Henry had 
by his Endowments made ſome Reſti- 


- tution; yet for all the Wealth they 


had ſeized on in Chantries and Colle- 
giate Churches, no Schools, nor Ho: 
Pitals were yet endowed. Here a very 
memorable Paſſage in Ridley's Life de- 


ſerves to be remembred: He wrote to 
Cheek, that he being to give Grindal a 


Prebend in St. Paul's, had received a 
Letter from the Council to ſtop Col- 
lation: For the King was to keep that 
Prebend for the Furniture of his Stable. 
* Alas, Sir, (he writes) this is a 
Pe 2 Hearing. Is this the Fruit of 


the Goſpel? Speak, Mr. Cheek, ſpeak 


Mouths, more than a Complaint entred 


do any good withal: And if you 
e will not ſpeak, then J beſcech you 


was nothing 


_ © unto whomſoever you think you may 


« let this my Letter Speak.“ There 
that opened all Mens 


in the Conncil-Book; made by dne Nor- 
man, againſt the Archbiſhop. of York; 
that he took his Wife, and kept het 


Credit to this, that as a Letter was 
written to that Archbiſhop; not to come 
to Parliament; ſo they ordered a Letter 
to be written to Sir Thomas Gargrave, 
and Mr. Chaloner; to examine the Mat- 


they made, does not appear. Holgate, 
during all the Time he was Archbiſhop 
of York, was more ſet on enriching 


| himſelf than on any Thing elſe. He 
ſeemed heartily to concur in the Refor- 


mation, but he was looked on as a Re- 
| proach to it rather than a Promoter to 
it. This might have a Share in the 
Cenſure, that was reported, King 
Edward paſſed on the Biſhops in that 
Time, ſome for Sloth, ſome for Igno- 
rance, ſome for Luxury, 2nd ſome fot 
Popery, are unfit for Diſcipline and Go. 


tiſts were again enquired after, and 4 
Commiſion was granted to Cranmer, 
Thirleby, Cox, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
enn 5 

Now Gardiner's Buſineſs was brought 
to a Concluſion. On the 23d of No- 
vember, a Committee of the Council 
was appointed to conſider how to pro- 
ceed further againſt him: On the 14th 
of December, an Order was ſent to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower to carry him 
to Lambeth on the 16th, and after 
that, as often as they required him. 
The Commiſſion to try him was direc- 
ted to Cranmer, and others : He defired 
Council, it was granted, and his Law- 
yers had free acceſs to him. On the 


19th of January his Servants moved in 
Council, that ſome of that Board might 


be ſworn as their Witneſſes: They ſaid 
they would anſwer upon their Honour, 
but would not be ſworn : And on the 
15th of February, the laſt Mention 
made of him in the Council-Book, is 
in theſe. Words, For as much as the 
„ Biſhop had at all Times before the 


“Council; and eſpecially yeſterday 
$6: being the Day of the Jud; | 


|. Hereticks and Sacramentaries; theſe 


« being there, as the King's Commiſe 
3 AJ: 


„ fioners, and of his Highneſs's Coun- 


4e eil, it was ordered, that he ſhould = 
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from him. The Council gave ſuch 


ter. What they did; or whit report 


vernment. At this Time the Anabap- 


to enquire after them, and to judge 


- : p 
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e. Judges of his Cauſe, uſed himſelf ' 
{© unreverently to the King's Majeſty, 
cc and very ſlanderouſly towards his .- 


gment given 
“ againſt him, he called the Judges 


m his preſent Lodg- 
„„ 
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ing ni meaner one in the Tower, 
9 i have but one Servant to wait 

„on him: That his Bdoks and Papers 
„ ſhould: be taken from him, and that 
from henceforth he ſhould have'nei- 
ther Pen, Ink, nor Paper given him, 


but be ſequeltred from all Confe- | 


< tence, and from all Means that may 
4 ſerve him to practice any Ways.” 


| Compatſions of all equitable People. 
WHETHER theſe hard Orders were 


er s to Bullinger, one Circumſtance re- 
lating to Gardiner, It is without Date. 

In it, as he tells him, that Crome did with 

4 Zeal oppoſe their Doctrine concerning 
the Sacrament; but commends him, as 


a Perſon of great Learning, and a Man 


ol a moſt holy Life; he tells him alſo, 
that Gardiner had a Month before ſent | 


him a Challenge to a publick Diſputa- 


tion upon that Head; promiſing, that 
if he did not clearly carry away the 
Victory, he would ſubmit himſelf to 
the Laws, and would willingly ſuffer 

the cruelleſt Hardſhips. Hooper, ac. 
cepted the Challenge, and a Day was 
ſet for them to Diſpute: But when the 
Day came near, Gardiner ſaid, he muft 
be firſt ſet at Liberty : So all this ſhew 
of a Readineſs to maintain the old Doc- 
trine, vaniſhed to nothing. Concern- 
ing the King, Hooper: writes in that 


ſame Letter, that theſe thouſand Tears, 


there had not been any Perſon of his 
Age, who had ſuch a Mixture of Piety 
and Learning, with ſo true a Judgment, 
as appeared in him. If he lived, and 
went on ſuitable to theſe Beginnings, 
he would be the Wonder and Terror 


of the World. He took Notes of all 


_ the Sermons he heard; and after Din- 
ner, he asked the young Perſons, that 
were bred up with Him, an Account of 
what they remembered of the Sermon; 
and went over the whole Matter with 
them. He wrote further in this Letter, 


that then they were every Day expec- 


ting, that the Duke of Sometſet ſhould be 
Aà again called, to ſet in the Council. 
_— Biſhop of Rocheſter, was 
. tranflated to Wincheſter, being nomi- 
nated te it the 8th of March: And on 
the 5th of April, he took his Oath of 
Homage. While he was Biſhop of Ro. 
- _ Cheſter, he had no Houſe to Reer in, ſo 
* . his Benefice i in W 0 "Our 


i” 


. 
* 


e ROL Tex of the 


„lit is entred in the Council · Bool, that 


* 


no Biſhop after him, was to bare any 


beneber. beſides his Biſnoprick. 


Anew Scene bf Coptention was at this 
Tinker very unhappily opened. Hooper, 
a Zealous, a Pious, and a Learned Man, 
had gone out of England in the latter 


| Years of King Henry's Reign; and had 
lived at Zurick, at a Time, when all 
Here was Severity upon Severity, which 
as it raiſed him to be depended on as 
the Head of the Popiſh Panty. ſo it | great Queſtion aroſe among the Ger- 
muſt have eren him to the I 


Germany was in a Flame, on the Ac- 
count of the Interim. Upon that, a 


mans, concerning the Uſe of Things in 


I themſelves indifferent. For, a great 


e| Part of the Interim was, to keep up 
rigorouſly. executed or not, does not 


appear. here is in a Letter of Hoop- 


the exterior Face of Things, as it had 
been in Popery, with the Softnings of 
ſome other Senfes put on them. It 
was ſaid, 5 If Things were indifferent 
An themſelves, it was Jawful, and 
< that it became the Subjects Duty to 
0 obey them when commanded.“ Ma- 
ny thought, that Melanchthon him- 
ſelf, went in that Matter too far. It 

was vilible, the Deſign in it, was, to 
make the People think the Difference 
was not-great between that and Popery : 
So the Rites were ordered to. be kept 
up, on Purpoſe to make it eaſy to A | 
the People over to Popery, Out of 


| this another Queſtion aroſe ; Whether 


it was lawful to obey in indifferent 
Things, when it was certain they were 
enjoined with an ill Deſign? Some ſaid, 
the Deſign of 3 were not to 

be enquired into, nor judged: And 
whatever they were, the Subjects were 
ſtill bound to obey. This created a 
vaſt Diſtraction in Germany, while 
ſome obeyed the Interim, but many more 
were firm to their Principles, and were 


turned out of all for their Diſobedience. 


Thoſe who ſubmitted were for the 
moſt Part Lutherans, and carried the 
Name of Adiaphoriſts, from the Greek 
Word that ſignifies Things indifferent. 
The Reformed were generally firmer. 
Thoſe of Switzerland, particularly at 
Zurick, had at that Time great Appre- 
benſions of a Deſign of introducing 
Popery, by keeping up: an ee 
that reſembled it. c 
Dromd Hooper's coming to England; 
he applied himſelf much to preaching, 
and to the explaining the Scriptures. 
He was much followed, and all 
Churches were crowded: where he 


I preached. He went through the Ep iſtle 


to Titus, and ten Chapters of the Gol 
2 of St. John: His Fame came to 
Court. Poinet, and he were ordered 


as WO all the Lent at - Court; 
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Hooper on Wedneſdays, and Poinet on 
Fridays: He was alſo ſent to preach | 
both in Kent and in Efſex. At this 
Time Bullinger wrote to the King, and 
ſent with it a Book that he dedicated 
to him, which was preſented to the 
King by the Marquis of Northampton; 
for an Order was made, that none but 
Privy Counſellors might bring Books 
or Papers to the King. The King ſaid 
to Hooper, that he had read the Let- 
ter, and would read Bullinger's Book, 


and ſpoke to the Marquis of a Preſent 


to be ſent him; but Hooper told him 
he never took any: Beſides, that it 
was forbidden by the Laws of Zurick. 


— 


Hooper, in his Letters to Bullinger on 
the 8th of February, 1550, ſays, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops | 
of Rocheſter, Ely, St. David's, Lin- 
coln and Bath, were ſincerely ſet on 
advancing the Purity of Doctrine, a- 
greeing in all Things with the Helve- 
tick Churches. He commends particu- 
larly the Marquis of Dorcheſter, af- 
terwards Duke of Suffolk, and the 
Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, who at that Time 
put on ſuch a Shew of Zeal, that 
Hooper calls him a moſt holy Inſtru- 
ment, and the beſt affected to the 
Word of Gop. He writes of Cran- 
mer, that he wiſhes he were not too 
feeble.” He was at London when the 
Council divided from the Duke of 
Somerſet, but had not meddled in 
that Matter : And he ſays not a Word 
of it, but that he bleſſes Gop the Duke 
of Somerſet was to be ſet at Liberty. In 
Tune he was named to be Biſhop of 
Gloceſter; for he gives an Account 
of it in a Letter to Bullinger, on the 
9th of June. He declined it, as he 
Writes, both for the Oath, which he 
ſays was foul and impious, and by 
Reaſon of the Aaronical Habits. The 
King asked what his Reaſons were? He 
told them very freely to him. He ſays 
bk him, that the World never ſaw ſuch 
a2 Prince as he was, for his Age. He 
likewife ſays, the Lady Elizabeth, his 
Siſter, was wonderfully zealous, and 
very knowing : She read both Greek 
and Latin, and few could maintain an 
Argument againſt her, particularly in 
Matters of Religion. 
_ Hooper being named to be Biſnop 
of Gloceſter, Was recommen ded by Dud- 
ley to Cranmer, that he would not 
"charge him with an Oath that was (as 


in Writing, that was 


Hiſtory how modeſtly ar | 
Bucer and Peter Martyr behaved theme | 


5 . 9 „ 19 IV 


from accepting the Biſhoprick, or from 
the Ceremonies uſed in the Conſecra- 
tion; upon which the King writ to 
Cranmer in Auguſt, freeing him from 
all Dangers and Penalties that he might 
incur by omitting thoſe Rites, but left 


cretion, without any Perſuaſion or 
Command to omit them. The Arch- 
biſhop did not think fit upon that Let- 


ter to act againſt the Laws: There 


were ſeveral Conferences, between Rid- 
ley and Hooper, not without Heat: 
Hooper maintaining that if it was not 


ſunlawful, yet it was highly inexpedi- 
The 


ent to uſe thoſe Ceremonies. 
Council apprehending the ill Effe&s of 
Controverſies between Men of the ſame 


Profeſſion, ſent for Hooper, and wiſh'd | 
him to let this Oppoſition of his fall. 


He defired Leave to put his Reaſons 
7as granted him; 
and when he offered his Reaſons they 


were communicated to Ridley. It is 


mentioned in the former Part of this 


ſelves on this Occaſion. Peter Martyr 
mentions Hooper's unſeaſonable and 


bitter Sermons, which, it ſeems, his 


Heat carried him to ; and probably 


that was the Reaſon that moved the 


Church to command hin, to keep his 
Houſe, unleſs it were to go to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or to the 
Biſhop of Ely, London, er Lincoln, 
for the Satisfaction of his Conſci- 


ence, and not to preach or read *till 


he had further Licence. But he did 
no: obey this Order. He writ a Book 
on the Subject, and printed it. This 
gave more Diſtaſte. He alſo went 


about and complained of the Council, 


maty. He next deſired to be excuſed 


the Matter to the Archbiſhop's Diſ- 


and honeſtly - 


= 
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for which being called before the Board, 


he was committed to the Archbiſhop's 


Cuſtody to be reformed by him, or to 


be further puniſhed. The Archbiſhop 


repreſented that he could in no Sort 


work upon him, but that he declared 
of Ordina- 


himſelf for another Way 


tion: Upon that he was on the 271 


of January committed to the Fleet. 


Micronius, a Minſter of the Ger- 
man Church at London, in a Letter to 
| Bullin er on the 28th of Auguſt 1550, ——_ 


tells him, that the Exception that 


Hooper had to the Oath of Supremacy 
was, becauſe the Form was by Gop, 


by the Saints, and by the Holy Goſ-⸗ 


is expreſſed) burdenous to his Conſei- 


ence. This was the Oath of Supre- | 


. f 9 8 


when he was before the Council, the 


pels, This he thought lmpious, and 
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= - | King being preſent, he argued that | of the German Church, His ſtanding 
Gop ought to be appealed to in an | out fo long, and yielding in the End, 
Oath, for he only knew the Thoughts | loſt him much of the Popularity, that, 
of Men. The King was ſo fully con- | to ſpeak freely, he ſeemed to be too 
vinced by this, that with his own Pen | fond of; yet his great Labours in his 
he ſtruck theſe Words out of the Oath, | Dioceſe, and his Patience and Con- 
ſaying, that no Creature was to be ſtancy during his Impriſonment, and 
appealed to in an Oath, This being] in his laſt moſt extreme Sufferings, 
cleared, no Scruple remained but with | made all good People willing to forget 
Relation to the Habits. The King and] what was amiſs, and to return to a 
Council were inclined to order him to | juſt Eſteem of what was fo truly va- 
be diſpenſed with as to theſe. © ButRid- | luable in uu. 
ley prevailed with the King not to diſ-| - In. Concluſion, he ſubmitted, and 
- pence in that Matter. The Thing was | was conſecrated according to the eſta- 
indifferent, and therefore the Law | bliſhed Form, and went into his Dio- 
ought to be obey'd. This had ſuch | ceſe, which he found over-run | with 
an Effect, that all Hooper's 'Excep- | Ignorance and Superſtition ; he applied 
tions were, after that, heard with great | himſelf to his Duty, with great and 


% 


Prejudice. Micronius was on | indefatigable Induſtry, preaching often 
Hooper's Side, as well as Alaſco. Rid- twice,  fometimes thrice in a Day, to 
f ley had oppoſed the ſettling the Ger- inſtruct the People, and to reforin the 
man Church in a different Way from] Clergy: He did earneſtly wiſh that 
| the Rites of the Church of England: | the Articles of Religion, which he 
But Alaſco had prevailed to obtain an] knew were under Conſideration, might 
entire Liberty for them to continue in | be quickly | publiſhed. He found 
the ſame Forms of Worſhip and Go-| the greateſt Oppoſition in his Dioceſe 
vernment, in which they had been | roſe from the Prebendaries of his 
_ conſtituted beyond Sea, in which he | Church, Of this he made great Com- 
had been aſſiſted by Cranmer. It is ad- plaints ; as indeed all the Biſhops that 
ded in that Letter, that it was be-| were affected to the Reformation, found 
lieved that the Emperor had ſent one] the greateſt Oppoſition in their Cathe- 
over to carry away the Lady Mary ſe- drals, though none of them expreſ- 
cretly, - but that the Deſign was diſ- | ſed it ſo ſeverely as Ferrar, Biſhop. of 
covered and defeated, Hooper's Mat- St. David's, who write to a Lord, de- 
ter hung in ſuſpence nine whole | firing that he might have Leave to 
Months; in which Time he ſeemed | defend "himſelf, | againſt thoſe high- 
_ poſitively - reſolved not to yield, not | minded, arrogant, ſtubborn, ambitious, 
without ſevere and indecent Reflections] covetous Canons, who for private Re- 
=—_ on thoſe; who uſed the Habits. . Cran- | venge were ſet up againſt him: Yet 
wer expreſſed a Willingneſs to have | on the other Hand, there were great 
yielded to him; but Ridley and Good- | Complaints made of his Behaviour in 
rick ſtood firm to the Law, while ma- his Dioceſe, as both 1ndifcreet and con- 
ny reflected on them, as inſiſting too | tentious. A Petition was fent up to 
much on a Thing practiſed by them- | the, Council, in the Name of the In- 
ſelves, as if Vain-glory and Self-love | habitants of his Dioceſe againſt him, 
had been their chief Motives : They] complaining of his inſatiable Covetouf- 
aid; they wiſhed that Diſtinction of | neſs; and his daily vexing his poor 
Habits was aboliſhed, but they thought | Tenants and Clergy without Cauſe z 
the breaking through Laws was ſo | and indeed his Firmneſs and Suffer: 
bad a Precedent, and might have ſuch] ings afterwards. raiſed his Character 
1 ill Conſequences, that they could not] more than his Conduct in his Dioceſe 
+ conſent to it. Bucer and Peter Mar- had done. ee 


ou  tyr-expreſſed. their Diſlike of the Ha-“ Tat; laſt and the moſt eminent of 
i bits, but thought the Thing was of | all the Popiſh” Clergy that fell in 
© . _ qtfelf. indifferenty ſo they blamed him] Trouble during this Reign, was Ton- 
fur inſiſting ſo much; on it. | Alaſco'} ſtall, Biſhop. of Dureſme. He was a 
on the other Hand encouraged: him to | generous and well-temper'd Man, learn- 
continue in his Refuſal to ſubmit to} ed far above the Common Rate. He 
the Laws in that Matter : In Conclu-} retamed his old Opinion concerning 
ion, he was prevailed on to ſubmit, the Preſence in the Sacrament, but he 
and was conſecrated. ; This was writ-| had hitherto ſubmitted and gone along 
tdWdten to Bullinger by one of the Miniſters | in all that was done: He had no Heat, 
=. V z•JVß•))))))))))00b LF. ul 
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be 2 Spirit of Oppoſition In bis Tem- 


per yet his Opinion was known. The 


true Account of his Matter , has been 


taken out of the Council-Book; which 


came to Light ſince Biſhop Burnet 
wrote the firſt Part of his Hiſtory, One 
Ninian Mainville _ d him às con- 
ſenting to a Conſpiracy in the North, 
for ralſing a Rebelli io qu to this 
the Biſhop. anſwered, and Fe inville 
made Replication : The Council- Book 

only refers to theſe, and gives an Ac- 
count of the Biſhop's. Ander. Main- 
ville had a — of the Biſhop” 8, 
Which was his main Evidence, upon 
which the Iſſue of the Trial depended: 
But that was then wanted, and, as ap- 

ared afterwards,” the Letter was put 

in the Duke of Somerſet's Hands, and 
he ſtill kept it, but whether he did it 
out of Kindneſs to him, or to have this 
as à Cheek to over- awe Tonſtall, does 
1 La 

This Letter was ound aun the| 
Duke of Somerſet's Papers, after His 
laſt Apprehenſion: Upon Which Ton- 
ſtall was ſent for, and his Letter was 

duced againſt kim.” He could: not 

deny it to be of his own- Hand; and | 
not being able to make any further | 
Anſwer, he was on the 20th of De- 
cember ſent to the Tower. 
head; Dean of Dureſme and Handmarſh, 
Tonftall's Chancellor, were accuſed of 
the - ſame! Crime by Mainville. The 
Dean's Death put an End to his Trou- 
ble, but Tonſtall lay in the Tower till 
Queerr Mary ſet him at Liberty: And 
there] in the 77th Tear of his Age, he 
wrote his - Book aſferting the Corpora! 
Prefence of CHARTS in the Sacrament. 
It ſeems the Evidence againſt Tonſtall 
did not at all amdunt to eee, to 
a: Comſpiracy; for dae enn 
with Wieden of 'Treafow; awhereah 
the conſeritingto®it would faoedmen | 
andes ther, to High Treaſon it. 
felf ? But even chat muff have ben by]! 


a Stretch of his Words; ſince if his 


Letter had imported that, Granmer 
cbuld not Have oppoſed, much leſs have 
proteſted againſt the Bill attalgeing him, 
. Commiſſion was iſſued our ſome 
Monte after; and, on the 22d of 


mber, 1 $52, a Letter was written 


to the Lord Chief Juſtice, ſigaifying 
ian him, that chere was a Commiſſion 
addreſs d to him, and to ſome others, 
for determining the” Biſhop © of Du“ 
reſme's Caſe, With eight Letters, and 
other Weitines touching the ſame, which 
be is required. to- 3 ond” to bear, 
e Nn 124. 85 : 
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White- | 


and to give Order in the Matter, as 


brought together. He was brought be= 
fore theſe Comwiſſioners: He deſired 
Council, and Time cohvenient to make 
his Anſwer Both were denied him, as 
is ſet forth in tlie Sentence that re- 
verſed this. He was charged as a 
Conſpirator againſt. the King and the 
Realm: The Commiſſion impowered 
them to proceed againſt him for all Of- 
fences, both according to the Eccleſi- 
aſtical and the Temporal Laws: He 
made divers Proteſtations againſt the 
ſeveral Steps of their Proceedings: 
And at laſt hie appealed from them 
to the King. The Commiſſioners on 
the 11th of October deprived him of 
1 Biſnoprick, but did not attaint him 
| of Miſp Ren of Treaſon; for the 


the Forfeiture of his Goods, and Im- 
priſonment for Life: But he was, by 
Order of Council on the 31ſt of Oc- 
tober to receive Money for his Ne- 
cellities, remaining Priſoner inthe Tow- 
| er," till further Order ſhould be given, 

rouching the Money and Goods late 
I appertaining to iw. „ 

_ Fats was one of the violent Effeds of 
the D. of Northumberland's Ambition, 
Who was all this while a concealed Pa- 
piſt, as himſelf declared at his Execution. 
There was an Information brought to 
the Council, of ſome at Bocking, who 
were irregulat i in the Worſhi 25 God, 
who thought chat to ſtand or to kneel 
at Prayer, or to be covered, or bare- 
headed, was not material, and that the 
Heart only was neceſfary : When they 
were brought before the Council they, , 
confeſſed that they met together, ſomne-, 
tines to confer about the Scriptures, 
rgedl and that they had refufed' to receive. 
= 0 above two Years; as was 


he Cobncil Book): with divers I 
evil Opinions,” worthy of great Puniſh- 
ment: Five of rats Toe Ne e. A 
atd ſeven” gave Bonds to appear'wh . 
called for: Tlley were required 
reſort to their Orditaxies, if e had. 
an) Doubt in Rel; ion” for Relation, 
from them. Theſe 5 probably ſome , 
of the 7 Anabapriſls, th ough it is not ob- 
jected * to them 7 5 
Tür Great Für thit' Was men 
moſt canvalled i in the UnivetGties Was 
the Preſence in the Sacrament. 993 
certing® which, Peter Martyr, in a 


9 84 ; 


. . . from 


ſoon as the reſt of his Colleagues were 8 


Judgment in that Caſe wust have ben 1 


py very ſuper rſtitious and era 755 
fonc mei WA 6 it is entered in ; 


Letter to his Friend TT, dated I 


% . 


= 


144 . FAY nth 


" li Oxford. the wy of June- 1580 
9 Excuſes himſelf for his flownels | 
in anſwering. his Letter, by Reaſon 
of the conſtant Labours he was en- 
* gaged in, For, beſides his daily Ex- 
6. 
claim his whole Time, there was a 
new Load brought on him: He was 


Diſputations upon Theological Mat- 
ters; which were held once a Fort- 
night. And in the College, in 
which he was placed, there was a 
Diſputation, where he was appointed 
to be preſent, and to moderate. He 
was in a perpetual Struggle with moſt 
obſtinate Ad verſaries. The Buſineſs 
of Religion did not go on with the 
Zeal and Succeſs to be wiſhed for: 
Let it made a better Progreſs, than 
he had expected four Months before. 
The Number of their Adverſar ies 


on their Side; and many of thoſe 
who. vrolalſed the Goſpel, were 
5 — of groſs Vices. Some, by a 
human Policy, were for purging 
Religion, but for altering outward 
Things as little as might be. They 
© being ſecular Men, app prehended, that 
upon a more viſible Change, ſuch 
Diſorders would follow, as might 
prove Fatal: Whereas it was evident, 
that the innumerable Corruptions, 
Abuſes and Superſtitions, that had 
over · run the Church, were ſuch, 


* without. bringing Matters back: to 
thoſe pure Fountains, and to the firſt 
h found Princi ; jb of Religion. The 
Devil ſtudied, to undermine thoſe 
good Deſigus, by: keeping up ſtill 
L many Relicks of Popery, that by 
7 theſe. the Memory of the old Abuſes 
might be preſerved, and the Return 
to them render'd eaſier. On the 
other Hand, they had this 
Comfort, that the) had a holy Ki 
full of frevent 
* gion. He writes, that he ſpeaks in all 
 < this tender Age, with Kg Learning, 
that Prudence, and that Gravity, that it 
cc 
“fore, they were. all bound, to pray 
„ Gop earneltly, do preſerve him. ong 
for the Good of the C Church. There 
were ſeveral of the Nobility. well 
* inclined, and ſome Bishops not of the 


. worſt Sort, amobg whom the Arch- 
4 biſhop of Canterbury was the Stan- 


0 om” * e Was "TL 425 . Was 2: Taten to all, in 


poſition of St. Paul, which might!“ 


t 


commanded, by an Order from the 
King, to be preſent at the publick | 


« 


5 4 don. 


„ muſt ſtill truſt in Gop. 
< ſomewhat of their private Concerns, 


were great: They had few Preachers | 


tion, next to the King 


—_—__ 


Ae. 


reat | 
ing Languages, 
al for true Reli | 1 a 


give her t 


. amazes all People who hear it. There- 


1 


e Rrron e of tbr 


made a Biſbop, to the. Joy of all 
good Men; Who was to piſs thro” 
4. « Oxford, in his Way to his Dioceſe. 
He believed, that he himſelf had 
given Bullinger an Account of his 
being made a' Biſhop, otherwiſe; he 
would have wrote it. He alſo. com- 
„ mends Coverdale's Labours in De- 
vonſhire: And adds, that if they 
A —_ find many ſuch Men, it were 
a great Happineſs, - Alaſco, being 


92 forced to ln F 1 27 By Rea- 


“ ſon of the Interim, was then about 
** the ſettling his Congregation in Lon- 
He was at that Time in the 
7 Archbiſhop's Houſe: The Peace with 
c France gave them ſome Hopes. All 
** were, under great Apprehenſions, | 
from the Pope s Deſign of bringing 
© his Council again together: But they 
And after. 


« he deſires his Prayers, for the Pro- 
* ad of Gop's Word in this Kingdom. 


+ Healfo, in a Letter written on 


* the 6th of Auguſt 1551, laments the 


5 ce Death of the Young Duke of Sufs 


folk, looking on him as the moſt 
ny promiſing of all the Youth in the Na- 
himſelf. Af 

ter ſome more on that Subject, he adds 
this ſad Word, There is no End put 


4 to our Sins, nor any Meaſure in 
195 Sinning, - 


He commends Hooper's 
* Labours in his Dioceſe mightily; and 
« Wiſhes, that there were many More: 


'« fach- Biſhops as he was. 
that it was impoſlible to reform i it, 


UroNn: The Death of * Fong 
young Dukes of Suffolk, Gray, Mar- 
quis of Dorcheſter was made Duke 8 


Suffolk. He had married their Siſter, 


but had no Sons by her. He had rk 


| Daughters, of — the Eldeſt, Lady 


Jane, was eſteemed. the Wonder of the 
2 had a Sweetneſs in her 
Temper, | as well as a Strength of 
Mind. A: wk all who ſaw her. 
She had a great Aptneſs to learn 
and an earneſt Deſire to 
acquire Nnowledge- Her Father found 
out a very 1 Perſon, to 

e firſt Impreſſions: Ailmer, 
who. was afterwards, in Queen Eliza- 
beth's Time, advanced to be Biſhop of 


London. Under his Care, ſhe. made 


an amazing Progreſs. He found it 
ſeems, ſome Difficulty, in bringing her 


to throw off the Vanities of Dreſs, and 


to uſe a greater Simplicity i in it. So, 


on the 23d of December 1552, he 


wrote to Bullinger, That the Lady 


. ; 
' the 
. b 
1 4 


: * 
; f 
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Was particularly charged with tlie Edu- 


any Steps were made towards the Exe- 


Bath and Rocheſter. The eight Divines 
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4 the Modeſty of her Drels; and yet 
No- body was prevailed on by ſuch 
* an Hluſtrious Example to follow it; 
and, in all this Light of the Goſpel, 
„ to abſtain from wearing Gold; or 
“ Gems, or Platting of Hain“ He 


cation of Lady Jane Gray, whom he 
calls his Scholar: But, it ſeems, he 
could not prevail in this Particular; 
fo he deſires Bullinger, to write his 
Thoughts to her on that Head. 
THERE was riothing done for almoſt 
two whole Years, purſuant to the Act 
paſſed in November 1549, for making 
a new Body of Eceleſiaſtical Laus: 
Concerning which, it is not eaſy to 
gueſs what was the Clauſe. in it, that 
gave the Biſhops ſo much Offence, that 
the greateſt Part of the Bench proteſted 
againſt it. For both the Archbiſhops, 
and the Biſhops of Ely, Dureſme, Wor- 
ceſter, Weſtminſter, Chicheſter, Lin- 
. coln, Rocheſter, and St. David's, joined 
in the Proteſtation. There were only 
two Clauſes that can be ſuppoſed to 
have given them this Diſguſt. One is, 


* Papal Detrees might tontidus to be 


of any Authority in the Biſhop's 
© Coutts; and that another Body of 
Laws ought to be compiled for them. 
+ He had therefote appointed two and 
© thirty Perſons, to ſer about it of 


which Number he himſelf was one. 
He ſays, the greater Number of them; 


* were Perſons both eminently learned, 
and truly Pious: In this, he deſires 
both their Advices, and their Prayers. 
* This Work muſt be ſo prepated, as 
* to receive 4 Confirmation in Parlia- 
ment; in which he fotſaw fome dif- 
* ficulties,” It ſeems, that this Num- 
ber was thought too great, to bring 
any Thing to a good Concluſion, or 


theſe Perſons had all the ſame Views : 


For ſoon after, on the 9th of Novem- 


ordered to be made out to eight Per- 
ſons, for preparing the ſame Work. 
Theſe were the Archbiſhop, the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, Doctor Cox, Peter Mar- 


tyr, Taylor, May, Lucas, Goodrick. 
Strype tells us, lie ſaw the Digeſt of 


the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, written out by 


That only four Biſhops, and four Com- | the Archbiſhop's Secretary. The Title 


mon Lawyers, were made neceffary to | 


Perſons. The other might be, the Li- 
mitation 'of the Time to three Years : 
'Tho' that ſeems deſigned, ro make the 
Act have its Effect in a little Time. 
Two Years were almoſt ended, before 


cution of it. On the 6th of October 
13551, the Council wrote to the Lord 
Chancellor, to make out a Commiſſion 
for thirty-two Perſons, to reform the 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws, Theſe were, the 
Archbiſhops, the Biſhops of London, 
Wincheſter, Ely, Exeter, Gloceſter, 


were, Taylor, Cox, Parker, Latimer, 
Cook, Peter Martyr, Cheek, John 
Alaſco. The eight Civilians were, Pe- 
tre, Cecyl, Smith, Taylor of Hadley, 
May, Trahern, Lyell, Skinner. The 
eight Common Lawers were, Hales, | 
Bromley, | Goodrick, Goſnald, Stam- 
ford, Caryl, Lucas, Brook, 
Tuts, it ſeems, brought Peter Mar- 
tyr from Oxford-to London, in March 

15 52. And on the 8th of that Month, 
be wrote to Bullinger from Lamberh, 
bheing Jodged with the Archbiſhop. He 
tells him, That the King did eat-. 
geſtly preſs the Biſhops, that ſince 
the Papal Authority was caſt out of 

__ = this Church, the Eccleſiaſtical Laws 


his Hand, and ſome Lines are ſcored 
out: Some of them were alſo reviſed by 
Peter Martyr: The 7th Chapter in the 
Title de Preſcriptionibus is all written 
by Peter Martyr. Several Chapters are 
added to the firſt. Draught, which is 
probably that which was prepzred in 


King Heary's Time. There was a lat- 


ter, and more perfect Draught of this 
Work, prepared for King Edward, 


| which coming into Fox's Hands, he 
printed it in the Year 1571: The Dif- 


ferences between the two Draughts, 
as Mr, Strype aſſures Us, are not very 
ene OT 


Turk is ſomewhat to be added, 
concerning the Duke of Somerſet's Tra: 


glical Death, which is in a Letter that 
one John ab Ulmis, a Switzer, then 
in England, wrote from Oxford the 


4th of December 1552, to Bullinger; 


that the Duke of Somerſet was ten- 


ſured, as having been too gentle to the 
in conniving at het Maſs 
But When he propoſed the doing that 
in Council, the Earl of Warwick an- 
{wered, * The Maſs is either of Gop; 
«or the Devil: If it is of Go , we 


Lady Mar 


might be-reformed; that none of the 
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ber after this, a new Commiſſion was 


| being prefixed to each Chapter, with 
be of the Number of the thirty-two | an Index of the Chapters in the Arch- 
biſhop's own Hand. In many Places 
there are Corrections and Additions in 


'* ought all to go to itz If it is of the 


The A far N wo N. 4 4 be 


5 «6 Deyil,why ſhould, it be connived.at in ed. a ſt hi m,.. and, FR 3 
ee any Peron” ”? Yet, ſtill the Gent eſs || if 4 15 ie in. their Hands; to be 
of the Duke of Som et made him ſuf-\ 4 Wahr them as tliey pleaſed, if he 


| Fg Tale 


. now he adds, 7 did not roceed; equally: a inſt all. 
f 
eateſt be 10 Coreg, he Kingſton, a great N Ian in thoſe Pars, | 
Rad d put he (t riſon, and had bet being accuſed. of. 4. 75 he cited 
iyen ric en to ſaffer no Mas to oy into his Court. far ſome, 
$6 {aid; in her. Houſe... „ Time, refuſe 0, appear. At laſt 
1 tells one remarkable. 0 bar * he came; at when the Biſhop was. 
T4 in the Duke of Somerfet's Trial: “ That“ charging his Sin ſeverely upon him, 
A after he was found falt of the Con-“ he gave him very foul Language, 


by, ſpiracy againſt the Karl of Warwick, „ and at laſt fell to beat 3 This 
e (upon which the People expreſſed % was: — hrs Fo followed, ſo ſeverely, 
e a great Concern) the Earl of War- |* that he was fined in Ae A 
5 | “ wick, addreſſed bimſelf to the Duke, 1 forœd to ſubmit do enance. f 
RI « and told him, That now, ſinceby.the |. IRIS 3 the Biſhop's * 
w Law he was adjudged to dis, he, as he |as. it contributed not a. 
— e had ſaved him formerly, . o he would liſh; his Authority in his 1 
3 not now be wanting to ſerve. him, He ſet himſelf to do his Duty... there 
bow little ſcever he expected it from with ſo much Zeal, that his Wife, who 
3 „ cc Him. He deſired him, therefore, 85 was, a German 1 wrote to Bullinger, | 
fly to the King's. Mercy, in which pra ing him to write to her Husband, 
. *- e a9 woalR 4 0 kerne to take a little more Care of himſelf; 
5 be „ him. I this th pe · for he preached commonly twice, ſome- 
4 tition the K ive 5 oy 755 Ii four Times in one Day. The 
= that he wou q xecopcile thoſe two Crowds of thoſe who came conſtantly 
« great Men, and that by this Means to hear him, made him. lock on them 
e Duke of Somerſet ſnould be pre- [as 'as. Perſons, that were hungring for the 
4 ſeryed. Word of Life: So, ſhe apprehending, 
8 a ſeems there was ſome, Treaty 2- that his Zeal made him labour beyond 
. hor his Pardon: For tho he was con- his Strength, ſtudied to get others to 
. demned on .the iſt of December, he put ons Stop to that, which, it ſeems, 
| wWuas not executed till the 22d 97 Ja- ſhe could Nat prevail. with, him fo far 
nuary. What made it to be reſpited as to re 0 
ſo long, and yet executed at laſh, does Asor this Time, the Biſhops: and. 
not appear. It is probable, it was from Divines were employed in the Review, 
a Management of the Duke ke: of North- of the Commo W Prayer, but. the 
umberland's, who, by: the. Delay z did nothing new to be. met with in 10 
8 ſeem to act in his Favour, t lat o tion to, chat Ma atter, . that og 8 
bhbhhe might be covered from the popular |6th, of May 1588, t was an O 
. Odium, Ne he ſaw his. Death was der of Council, for e 
„ on 4 de him ;, and, at. the ſent to all the; Cathedrak, at leatt. to 
=. .-- - ae. leans of ſome. who that. wy Exeter, - ait is in that Ren 
J 1 5 the King, he poſſeſſed gilter,, And on the 18th. of, January 
jj .  Miegwih @ bd.an - Opinion: of af the therg Was a Commiſſion i 1 ugg ous for, 
=. 1 Duke of Somerſet, 71h he, looking on the repreſiy of, Hareſy, and for ob- 
= him as an implacable Man, b. of ſerving he, mon- Prayer. And on 
black Deſigns, reſolved to let the Sen- the _— of Gen 552, the Coun- | 
 -  , - tence beexccuted. ae h Wee ninrwot cil-Bagk mentians.. alſo a Ae writs, 
AI the Gme Letter he gives. an 1a- ten to the Lord Chan ncellar; to add in 
—_ Lange of Hooper's. impartial Zepl. in ſthe Eaition of. the new oinwon-Pray= 
_ 5; os AFR. of his Function 1 his fer- Book, a Declaration touching Aneel- 
JJ Dioceſa;:Thit while. he was cenſuring ing ata the receiving the Communion. 
| |  - ſome. inferior People, for their ſeanda, I pon A 3 give an Account 
Ions Like, one faid de him, © Weges of the Articles dork ed | 
2 Os muſt Penance for theſe | to be. a gre Wan a thx ih this Was ſo; 
T 1 while. great and rich Men; flopg delayed, ace the: old Doctrine 
_ Q as guilty AS, We, are overlooked, Ups | had ſtill x1 e legal Nabe e ies Side. 
ꝙ  - * omnhat he ti mame any Perſon, One Reaſon ot delaying, the publiſhing "8 
| ho great ſoc ver, that was guilty them probably was, that the King, in 
3 0 r Ms that, blk; .could.. * e ae mag * As - al 
„ IV AEM. ,.7Y | | | 9 
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rity they were to be publiſhed, might did compile, and cauſed to be ſet a. 
be ſo far advanced in Years, and out of | broad divers Books: The laſt Part of 


the Time of Pupilage, that they might 
have 'the more: Credit, and be of the 
more Weight : For though it was a 


Point ſettled in Law, that the King's 


3 was at all Ages the ſame, 
et the World would ſtill make a Dif- 
Feretics in their Regard to Things pal- 
ſed while he was a Child, and thoſe 
Things authorized by him when he 
was in the 16th Year of his Age, 
Tuc firſt Impreſſion of theſe Ar- 
ticles appeared with a Title apt to 
make one think they had been agreed 
on in the Convocation. It runs thus 
in Engliſh, Articles which were agreed 
to in the Synod of London in the 
Year 1552, by the Biſhops and other 
godly and learned Men, to root out the 
Diſcord of Opinions, and eſtabliſh the 
Agreement of true Religion. But there 


is Reaſon to believe, that no ſuch Ar- 


ticles were offered to the Convocation, 
Weſton objected afterwards to Cran- 
mer, that he had ſet forth a Cate- 
chiſm in the Name of the Synod in 
London, and yet, ſaid he, there be fifty 
which witneſſing that they were of the 


Number of the Convocation, never 


heard one Word of this Catechiſin : 
And in a long and much laboured Ser- 
mon of Brooks, preached at St. Paul's 
Croſs in November, 1553, there is an 
Intimation that makes it indeed pro- 


bable that the Articles were brought 


into the Upper Houſe of Convocation: 
For when he complains, that they 


were ſet forth as allowed by the Cler- 
gy, he adds, whereas the Covocation: 


without all doubt for the Lower Houſe 
at leaſt, was never made privy there- 

to: That Reſerv ſeems to make it 
pirobable that they were brought into 

the Ml 10 Houſe, In the firſt Impref- 
fion of the Articles, the Catechiſm - is 
printed firſt before the Articles; | ſo 
this is to be underſtoad. of that whole 
Book, which is, indeed, a very ſmall 
ons Ns ee 1 Kong 
Wren this was 'obje&ed to Cran- 


mer, he anſwered, I was ignorant of 


the ng to of that Title, and, as ſoon 
as I had Knowledge thereof, I did not 
like it. Therefore when I complained 
thereof to the Council, it was anſwer- 
ed by them, that the Book was ſo en- 
- ritled, becauſe it was ſet forth in the 
Time of the Convocatien. In the In- 
terrogatories that were afterwards ex- 
hibited to him, in order to his final 
Cenſure, the 7th Ends thus, That he 
r | 


© ” 
N | / 


| his Anſwer to that was, As for the Ca- 
techiſm, the Book of Articles, with 
the other Book againſt Wincheſter, he 
grants the ſame to be his Doings, _ 

IT is true, in the firſt Convocation 
under Queen Mary, when the Prolo- 
cutor charged Philpot with this, that 
a Catechiſm was put forth without 
their Conſent. He anſwered on the 
ſudden, .that the Houſe had granted 
an Authority to make Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws to certain Perſons-to-be appoint- 
ed by the King's Majeſty. : And what 
was fet forth by them, might be well 
ſaid tobe done in the Synod of London, 
altho the Houſe had no Notice thereof 
before the Promulgation. But Weſton 
alſo ſaid, That the Catechiſm beareth 
the Title of that laſt Synod before this, 
although many of them who were then 

reſent were never made privy thereof 
in ſetting it forth: So that both Weſton 
and Philpot agree that the Book was 
never brought before the Convoca- 
tion. In this Matter, Philpot, as he 
could not deny the Fact, ſo he made 
uſe of the beſt Anſwer that then occurred 
ta him, without conſidering that the 
Convocation hid not agreed .to any 
ſuch Deputation of thirty-two Perſons : 
For that was ſettled by an Act of Par- 
liament, nor did the Deputation relate 
to Matters of Doctrine, but only to the 
Canons and Proceedings in the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Courts: For as it was a Re. 
vival of the Acts paſt in King Henry's 
Time, ſo it run in the ſame Strain 
with them. Theſe Evidences make it 
plain, that the Articles of Religion did 
not paſs in Convocation. We have 
Cranmer's own Word for it, that he 
drew them, and that he, who was al- 
ways plain and ſineere, did not approve 
of that deceitful Title that was pre- 
fixed to them to impoſe upon the un- 
wary Vulgar. He alſo ons, that they 
were his Doings. One Reaſon that 
may ſeem probable, for his not offering 
them to the Convocation, might be 
that he had obſerved that many made 
2 Difference between obeying Orders 
already made, and the conſenting be. 
fore-hand to the making of them: A 
greater Degree of Authority and Evi- 
dence ſeemed neceſſary for the one, 
than for the other: Beſides, that the 
offering Thiags to Debate, while it 
| was free to argue on either Side of the 
| Queſtion,: might carry ſome: to engage 
themſelves ſo far, that they could not 
6.0 „„ wy Wes after 
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atter that ſubmit with any 2 
This ſeems to be Cranmer's Reaſon for 
not offering the Articles to be debated 


. 
1 


and paſſed in Convocation. 


* 


Bur now that they were to be pub- 


liſhed with Authority, that was to be 


done in the King's Name: So a very 


few Days before the King's Death, he 
ſent a Mandate to Cranmer to publiſh 


the Articles, and cauſe them to be 


ſubſcribed: This was done purſuant 


to the Archbiſhops Motion to the King 


and Council; for he had deſired; That 


ce all Biſhops might have Authority 
“ from him to cauſe all their Preachers, 
« Archdeacons, Deans, Prebendaries, 


% Parſons, Vicars, Curates, with all 


« their Clergy, to ſubſctibe the ſaid 
& Articles: And he truſted that ſuch 
& A Concord and Quietneſs in Religion 
< ſhould ſhortly follow thereon, as elſe 
« js not to be looked for in many 
% Years. Gop ſhall thereby be glori- 
« fied: His Truth ſhall be advanced, 
e and your Lordſhips (for he writes it 
* to the Privy Council) ſhall be re- 


„ warded of him, as the Setters for- 


« ward of his true Word and Goſpel.” 


| Dated from Ford the 24th of Novem- 
ber. It ſeems they were prepared ſome 


Time before that, for on the 2oth of 


October, in the Year 1552, the Council 


had written to the ſix Preaches, Harley, 
Bell, Horn, Grindall, Pern, and Knox, 
to conſider of ſome Articles then of- 


fered to be ſubſcribed by all Preachers, | 
which can be no other than theſe Ar- 


ticles: But as this Matter was long de- 


layed formerly, ſo when it was now 


ordered, it was ſent about with all the 


Diligence that ſo important a Work re- 


-his Conſcience, 


\ 
Bs 
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ceedings in their particular Dioceſes; 
in which it ſeems, they are put on the 
ſame Foot with the other Biſhops. The 
King's Mandate to himſelf was not in 
any Record that Biſhop Burnet was able 
to find out. After the Mandate, the 
Execution of it by his Officers was cer- 
tified to him on the 22d of June, which 
is in his Regiſter. But probably the 
Time given them run further than the 
King's Life: For nothing farther ap- 
pears to have been done upon it. The 
Clergy of the City of London (pro- 
bably only his Peculiars) appeared be- 
fore him, and he exhorted them to 
ſubſcribe the Articles : No mention is 
made of any one's refuſing to do it; but 
he compelled none to ſubſcribe, which 
he affirmed in his Anſwer to an Inter- 
rogatory put to him by Queen Mary's 


| Commiſitoners ; for he ſaid that he com- 


pelled none, but exhorted ſuch to ſub- 
ſcribe as were willing to do it, before 
they did it, It came to Norwich were 
Thirlby was Biſhop, who complied 
readily with every Thing that he was 
required to. do, though by his ſudden 
Turn, and his Enployments in the next 
Reign, it appears, that he acted, at 
leaſt, againſt his Heart, if not againſt 
THE Mandate for Norwich, bears 
Date the ↄth of June, in the 7th Year 
of this Reign: And it is not to be 
doubted, but that the like Mandates 
were directed to all the Biſhops, though 
they do not appear upon Record. It 
* ſets forth, that whereas after a long 
* Time of Darkneſs, the -Light was 


«© now revealed to the ineſtimable Bene- 


« fit of the Nation: The King thought 


quired. The King alſo directed his Or- | ** it his Duty to have a Uniform, Pro- 
ders to all the Archbiſhops Officers, en- | © feſſion, Doctrine, and Preaching for 
joining them to cauſe all ReQors, Vi- | ** the evading dangerous, Opinions 
cars, or thoſe in any Eceleſiaſtical Em-| * and Errors: And therefore he ſent 
ployments to appear before the Arch- |'* him certain Articles, gathered with 
biſhop, to obey, and do the King's Part, | “ great Judgment of the greateſt Part 
as ſhall be ſignified to them. | © of the Learned Biſhops of the King- 
Tux Mandate that u pon this was | * dom, and ſundry others of the Cler- 
. ſent out by the Archbiſhop's © Officers, | © gy : Which he required and exhor- 
though it is in the King's Name, yet | © ted him to Sign, and in his Preach- 

was iſſued out by Cranmer himſelf, in | ing to obſerve, and to cauſe them 
Execution of the Mandate; it is men-“ to be ſubſcribed by all others, who 
tioned in it that it was ſent to him by | e do, or ſhall F or read within 
his Dioceſe: And if any ſhall not 


„ —_  _ the Kiog. It was thus put in the | 
King's Name: But its being teſted by | “ only refuſe. to ſubſcribe,” but ſhall 
the Archbiſhop; ſhews it was the Ack“ preach contrary to them, he is re- 
IT of his Court. For though there is an | © quired to give Notice of it to the 
EKExexception in that: Act tor the Arch.“ Kits and his Council, that further 
biſhops, yet that only related to what | © Order may be given in the Matter. 
they ſhould Act in their Provincesias | * And for ſuch Perſons as came to be 


2 Mlietropolitans, but not to their Pro-“ admitted to any Benefice, or Cute, 
— : ; J . 


* 


1 
- 


ter Government of their Dioceſes, they 
did. commend them to them, and b 
their Viſitorial Authority they do en- 


* he was to confer with them on theſe 
Articles, and to cauſe them to ſub- 


* ſcribe them, otherwiſe not to ad- 


«ac 


mit them to any ſuch Benefice, to 
which they were preſented. But if 
the Perſon was ignorant, and did 
not underſtand them, Pains was to 
be taken on him to inſtruct him ; 
and ſix Weeks Time might be given 
him to examine them by the Scrip- 
ures : But at the End of fix Weeks, 
if he did not ſubſcribe them, he 
was to be rejected. Then follows 
an Order for him to receive the 
| Catechiſm, and to give it to all Maſ- 
ters of Schools, that it may be 
taught in them all, and he is re- 
required to make Report to the 
« Archbiſhop of the Province, of the 
“Obedience given to theſe Orders“. 
This Order was ſo readily executed 
that about 50 of the Clergy ſub- 
ſcribed it. Ts A 
Bor beſides the Evidenee that ap- 
pears from the Regiſters of Canterbury 
and Norwich, there is a further Proof 


cc 
CC 


cc 


CC 


that the Articles of Religion were on- 


ly promulgated by the King's Autho- 
rity in an Injunction ſent to the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, ſigned by the 
Biſhop of Ely, Sir Jo. Cheek, Mayo, 
and Wendy, who were the Viſitors of 
the Univerſity, bearing Date the iſt of 


June, 1553, directed to all the Re- 


gents and Non-Regents; ſetting forth 
that great and long Pains had been 
taken. by the King's Authority, and 
the Judgment of good and learned Men, 
concerning ſome Articles deſcribed ac- 
cording to the Title with which they 
were printed; theſe being promulga- 
ted by the King's Authority, and de- 
livered to all the Biſhops, for the bet- 


join, that all Doctors and Batchelors 
of Divinity, and all Doctors of Arts 
ſhould publickly before their Creation 
ſwear to them, and ſubſcribe them 3 
and ſuch as refuſe to do it are to he de- 
nied their Degree. To this is added 
the Form of the Oath to be taken. 
_ Frys it appears by a Variety of 


Evidences, that theſe Articles were not 
paſſed. in Convoration, nor ſo nuch as | 
offered to it. And as far as can be | * 
judged from Cranmer's Proceedings, | 
he intended to put the Government of 


the Church in another Method, dif 
ferent from the common Way of Con- 


vocation; and to ſet up Provincial Sy- | 


„Crown was to 
te 
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nods of Biſhops, to be called as the 
Archbiſhops ſaw Cauſe, he having firſt 
obtained the King's Licence for it. 
This appears by the 18th Chapter of 
the Reformation of Eccleſiaſtical Laws 
prepared by him, in which it is plain, 
that theſe Provincial Synods were to 
be compoſed only of the Biſhops of 
the Province. The Convocations, now 
in Uſe by a long Preſcription, in which 
Deans, Archdeacons, and Cathedrals 
have an Intereſt far ſuperior in Num- 
ber to thoſe elected to repreſent the 
Clergy, can in no Sort pretend to be 
more than a Part of our, Civil Con- 


ſtitution e And have no Foundation, 


either in any Warrant from Scripture, 
or from the firſt Ages of the Church: 
But did ariſe out of the ſecond Model 
of the Church, ſet out by Charles the 
Great, and formed according to the Feu- 
dal Law, by which a Right of, giving 
Subſidies was veſted in all who were poſ- 


them to contribute towards the ſup- 
poreige of: the L 
As for the Catechiſin, it was printed 
with a Preface prefixed to it with the 
King's Name, bearing Date the 24th of 
May, about ſeven Weeks before his 
Death: In which he ſets forth, that 
it was drawn by a pious and learned 
Man, (fuppoſed to be Biſhop Poinet,) 
and was given to be reviſed by ſome, 
Biſhops, and other learned Men.; he 


. 


therefore commands all School-Maſ- 


ters to teach it. | 


THE Biſhop comes next to ſet forth 
the diſmal overturning of all that had 
been done now in a Courſe of 20 
Years, King Edward was for ' ſome 


Months under a viſible Decay. His 


Thoughts were very much poſleſſed 
with the Apprehenſions of the Dan- 
y | ger Religion muſt be in if his Siſter 
Mary. ſhould ſucceed him. This ſet 
him on contriving a Deſign to hinder 
that. He ſeemed to be againſt all Fez 
males Succeſſion to the Crown. Biſhop 
Burnet had a Paper which he copied 


from a Manuſcript of the late Mr. Pe- 
tyt's, all written in that King's own 
Hand, with this Title, My Device 
for the Succeſſion. - © By it the 
90 to the Iſſue Male 


of his own Body; or, if he had 


K&R 6 


coming of the Iſſue Female : Next 


* 


ce 


Frances, then in Succeſſion to her 


0 three Daughters, and to their Iſſue 
6 


to tlie Ifſue Male of the Lady 


803 


ſeſſed of ſuch Tenures as qualified > 


only Feinale Iſſue, to the Iſſue Male 


Male t And if they Had only Fes - 
5 te mals 
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The RivormatiOn of the 


& male-Ifſue, to the firſt Iſſue-Male of 
any of her Daughters. The Heir- 
«© Male afterEighteen was to enter upon 


„the Government: But his Mother 


% was to govern *till he was of that 
% Age, with the Advice of fix of that 
“ Council of twenty Perſons, which 
„ he would name y his Laſt Will: 


% But if the Mother of the Iſſue-Male 


« ſhould not be Eighteen, then the 
& Realm was to be governed by the 
< Council, provided that after the Iſſue- 
„ Male was of the Age of Fourteen, 
all Matters of Importance ſhould be 

ened to him. If at his Death there 
„0 were no Iſſue-Male, the Lady Frances 
ce 
© after her Life, her three Daughters 
were to be Goberneſſes i in Succeſſion, 
*till an Heir-Male was born: And 
then the Mother of that Male-Heir 
was to be Governeſs; if four of the 
Councit ſhould die, 'the Governeſs 
. was ordered, within a Month, to 
« ſummon the whole Council, to chuſe 
e four in their Stead, in which the 
« Governeſs was to have three Voices, 
< But after the Death of the Gover- 


= neſs, the Council was to <huſe the 


% new Councellors, till the King was 
« Fourteen, and then he was to chuſe 


them, but by their Advice. 


* 


\ 


Ir may ſeem by this, that the King 
deſigned this ſome Time before his 
Death; while he thought that he him- 
ſelf might have lſſue: But he was pre- 
vailed on, to change a great Part of his 
Scheme; eſpecially thoſe Clauſes, that 
ke 
edle ſhould be born; which 
would have totally changed che Go- 
vernment: So he departed fog? theſe 
Clauſes. (AEM. 6 

This was afterwards: put in u another 
Form by the Judges; and that Scheine 


Which they prepared, was in fix ſeveral | 


Places ſuperſcriped by the King's Hand: 
| Probably it conſiſted of fo man! Pa, a 
There was a Paper ſubſcribed by 2: 
Councellors and Judges; In which 
they ſet forth, That they had often | « 
- * heard the King's earneſt Deſire touch- 
“ ing the Limitation of the Succeſſion 
« of 'the Crown, -and had ſeen his De- 
Þ vice written in his own Hand: And 
« after that was c 
« yered to Judges, and other Learned | 


Men, they did Sign with their Hands, 


„ Seal with their Seals, and Promiſe 8 


. by their Oaths and Honours, to ob- 


« ſerve every, Article in that Writing, 2 


. Land all duch other Matters, as the 


was to be Governeſs 13 4 and 


the Crown as in an Abeyance, till 


din Concluſion he Fielded, ab ? 
opied out, and deli- | 


CC 


King ſhould' by his Laſt Wilt de- 
clare, touching the Limitation of the 
Crown: And never to vary from it, 
but to defend and maintain it to the 
utmoſt-of their Power, And they 
alſo promiſed, that they would pro- 
ſecute any of their Number, or any 
other, that ſhould: depart from ir, 
« and do their utmoſt to {ce them ſe- 
« yerly puniſhed. 

Mr. Strype, has rere more par- 
ticulars concerning the Oppoſition that 
Cranmer made to this: He tells us, 
That he argued with the King him- 
|< felf once about it in the Hearing of 
te the Marquis of Northampton, and 
the Lord Darcy, He deſired Leave 
to ſpeak to the King about it, that 
ſo he might be more free with him : 
But that was not allowed him. He 
&- hoped, if he had obtained that Li- 
e berty, he ſhould have diverted the 
“King from it. He argued againſt it 
« in Council; and pleaded that the 
«* Lady Mary was Legitimate: But 
<« ſome Lawyers were prevailed on to 
« ſay, That the King being in Poſſeſ- 
« ſion of the Crown, might diſpoſe of 
<« it as he pleaſed. He ſtood firm, and. 
&« ſaid, thay: he could not ſubſcribe it 
« without Perjury ; having fworn to 
„the Obſervation of King Henry's 
„Will. Some Councellors ſaid, they 
“ had ſworn to that Will, as well as 
<« he; and that they had Confcience as 
well as he, He faid, every Man was 
to anſwer to Gon for his Own Deeds, 
and not for other Mens: He would not 
take upon him to judge any Man's 
Conſcience, but his own, He ſpake 
with the Judges) about the Matter; 
and they agreed, that the King 
| 66] might ſettle the Succeſſion, notwith- 
* ſtanding King Henry's Will: Let 
% he remained ſtill * unſatisfied; ill 
« the Kivg himſelf required him” to ſet 
«his Hand to his Will; ſaying, he 
„ hoped he alone would not ſtand out, 
and be more repugnant to his Will, 
4 than' all the reſt of the Council were. 

This made a great Impreſſion on him; 
0 it orieved him mueh; but touch, was 
„ the Love he bore to the King, that 


& * ed it. 4 n- 


A little before the King's Dea "I a 
5 extraordinary Thing hap hay in 
Ireland. Goodacre the Pitt of Ar- 
magh being invited to a'Popiſh Lord's 
Hobſe, a Monk there drank to him in 

a poiſoned Liquor, on Purpoſe to Poi- 
ſon _— of which as: d both died. 
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thorized to receive a full Surrender of 
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TukRE are no Particulars to be ad- 
ded, concerning the Death or Charac- 
ter of that good Prince King Edward, 
whoſe untimely End was looked on by 
all People as a juſt Judgment of Gop, 
upon thoſe who pretended to Jove and 
promote a Reformation, but whoſe im- 
pious and flagitious Lives were a Re- 
proach to it. The open Lewdneſs in 
which many lived, without Shame or 
Remorſe, gave great Occaſion to their 
Adverſaries to ſay, they were in the 
right to aſſert Juſtification by Faith 
without Works; fince they were, as 
to every good Work, reprobate. Their 
groſs and inſatiable ſcrambling after 
the Goods and Wealth that had been 
dedicated with good Deſigns, though 
to ſuperſtitious Uſes, without applying 
any Part of it to the promoting the 
Goſpel, the inſtructing the Youth, and 
relieving the Poor, made all People 
conclude, that it was for Robbery, and 
not for Reformation, that their Zeal 
made them ſo active. 1 
TEE Biſhop gives an eminent In- 
ſtance of fraudulent Proceedings in the 
Beginning of this Reign; the Prior of 
Norwich, when inducted into that 
Dignity, took an Oath not to alienate 
any of their Lands ; which was con- 
firmed by Injunctions, exhibited to the 
Convent in the Royal Viſitation, But 
the King, upon certain Reaſons ſug- 
geſted by the Prior and Convent, and 
approved by him, did diſpence with 
that Oath; ſo that notwitſtanding the 
Oath, they were left at Liberty to 
alienate ſome Lands, ſet forth in the 
Inſtrument dated the iſt of April, 
1538, counter-figned by Cromwell. A 
Month after that, on the 2d of May, 
that Year, the Church was converted 
from-a Prior and Convent to a Dean 
and Chapter; and the laft Prior was 
made the firſt Dean of the Church, 

Bur on the 26th of May, 1547, in 
the Beginning of King Edward's Reign 
a Letter was ſent to that Church, ſign- 
ed by the Duke of Somerſet, Rich, the 
Lord Chancellor, and ſix other Privy- 


Counſellors ; pretending, that they de-| 


ſigned the Advancement of Gop's Glo- 
ry, and the trueſt Intent of the late 
King's Determination. By which, Sir 
Richard Southwell, Sir Roger Townf- 
end, and Sir William Paſton, were au- 


the whole Chapter; aſſuring both the 
Dean, and every one of the Prebenda- 


ries, that there ſhould be no Altera- 


tion made in their yearly Profits: And 
C 


— 


that there ſhould be a juſt Contenta- 


tion given to the Reſidue of the Mi- 
niſters there. A Commiſſion was 
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granted on the 27th, to theſe Perſons, 


to take the Surrender, with Articles 


and Inſtructions annexed to it: But 


for all Appearance of fair Dealing, it 


being pretended that this was only de- 
ſigned that the King ſhould be the 
Founder, and that the Church ſhould 
lofe nothing by the Surrender.; yet 
when they had made the Surrender, in 
the Hope of new Letters Patents, they 
could not obtain them. And Lands, 


to. the Value of 200 l. a Year, were 
taken from them. Upon which that 
Corporation tried, in Queen Mary's 
Time, to get a Bill to paſs, to reſtore 


them to the State they were in before 
they were prevailed 'on to make the 
Surrender; but the Bill did not paſs, 
Perhaps it might be ſuggeſted, that it 
would alarm the Nation too much, if 
any Alienation of Church-Lands, how 


| fraudulently ſoever obtained, were 


meddled with, 


THe irregular and immoral Lives 


of many of the Profeffors of the Goſ- 
pel, gave their Enemies great Advan- 
tages to ſay they ran away from Con- 
feſſion, Penance, Faſting and Prayers, 
only that they might be under no Re- 


ſtraint, but indulge themſelves in 4 


licentious and diſſolute Courſe of Life. 


vitible in ſome of the more eminent 
among them, the People were much 
alienated from them: And as much 
28 ne were formerly. prejudiced a- 
gainſt Popery, they grew to have kinder 
Thoughts of it, and to Took on all the 
Changes that had been made as De- 
ſigns to enrich ſome vicious Courtiers, 


and to let in an Inundation of Vice 
and Wickedneſs upon the Nation, 
Some of the Clergy that promoted the 


Reformation, were not without ver 
viſible Blemiſhes : Some. Indiſcretions, 
both in their Marriages, and in their 
Behaviour, contributed not a little to 
raiſe a general Averſion to them. _ 

IT is true, there were great and 
ſhining Lights among them, whoſe 
exemplary Deportment, continual La- 
bours, fervent Charity, and canſtant 
Zeal, both during their Lives, and ar 


Work, as much as it was diſgraced by 
others; but they were few, in Com- 


pariſon of the many bad, and thoſe of 


the Clergy, in whom the old: Leaven 
had ſtill a deep Root, tho* they com- 


By theſe Things, that were but too 


their Deaths, kept up the Credit of that 


„ plied 
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on them: Seeing that they had loſt 
rhoſe Perquiſites of Maſſes, and other 


Practices, which brought them their 


chief Gains, and ſaw nothing in Lieu 


of them, for their Subſiſtance; they, 


' who in their Hearts hated all that were 


forced to profeſs outwardly, did ſecretly 


Poſſeſs ſuch as were influenced by 


them, with an Abhorrence of all that 
was done : And they diſpoſed the Na- 
tion to be ready to throw it all off. 


that Gop was highly diſhonoured, by 


but with their Works diſhonoured him. 
They talked of the Purity of the Goſ- 
pel, while they were wallowing in all 


| Senſuality and Uncleanneſs: Pretend- 


ing to put all their Confidence in the 


Merits and Sufferings of CHRIST, while 
they were crucifying him a freſh, and 
putting him to open Shame. In ſuch 
Lamentations as theſe, the good\ Men 
of that Time did often vent their Sor- 
rows, in their Letters to one another, 
and break out into ſeveral Reflections on 


them. Some did it afterwards Abroad in 


their Exile, and others at Home in 


their Sufferings. Their only human 


Hope was in the King himſelf; in whom 


there appeared 


red ſuch a Progreſs, bot 

in Knowledge and Zeal, that they ex- 
pected to ſee him compleat the Refor- 
mation, and redreſs thoſe crying Abuſes, 
in which the Men in Power found 


their Account too evidently, to expect 


rogance, and other Diſorders, our Chief 
Reformers were forced in ſome Meaſure | 


Continuance and Authority; tho they | 


a Remedy from them. They were 
Men in whoſe Hands Things grew every 
Day worſe and worſe, and whoſe Ar- 


to connive at, Too hoy, might not pro- 
voke them to retard a Work, that could 
in no wiſe be carried on without their 


ſaw the Prejudice it brought upon them, 


to be oblig'd to apply to, and to make 
_ uſe of ſuch Tools, with which the 


righteous Souls of our beſt Reformers 


were much grieved. They were en- 


pull down, eſpecially when any Thing 


aged with Men, that were ready to 


was to be got by it; but were as back- 
ward in building up, as they were 


forward in plucking down. So that 


great Ruin. Theſe were great Hin- 

drances to the Progreſs of the Refor- 
motion, as they were both the Burden 
and Shame of our Reformers. 


they ſeemed to deſign to leave all in a 
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157 who pretended Zeal for his Glory, 


Settlement procured in German 


I 


plied in every Thing that was impoſed | 


BisHoP Burnet concludes this Book 
with one Reflection, that may make us 
hope, that the Reformation was under 
a particular and. watchful Care of Pro- 
vidence: When the Light ſeem'd almoſt 
extinguiſhed in one Place, it broke out 
in another: By which as it ſtill kept 
ſhining ſomewhere, ſo there was a 
Sanctuary opened, to which thoſe who 
were forced to fly from one Place, 
might in their flight find a Covert in 


de off. another from the Storm. In the Be- 
THis which was above all, was, 


ginning of this Reign, by the break- 
ing of the Smalcaldick League, by the 
taking of the Elector of Saxony, and 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, and by the 

Interim, the Reformation ſeemed to be 
near extinguiſhed in Germany. In this 
Church it was at that Time advanced; 
and we kindly then received thoſe 
who were forced to fly hither for 
ſhelter. And now in the Year, before 
the Death of this good King, there 
was not only a Revival, but a laſting 
to 
the Reformation there. So that thoſe 
who fled from hence, found a ſafe and 
kind Harbour in all the Places of the 
Empire, to which they were driven 
by the Storms and Tempeſt that aroſe 
ere. 0 : 
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to appear the next Day, and to bring 


Of what happened during 


Queen MARV Ss Reign, 
fromthe Year 1552, to the 
| Year 1558. 3 


S ſoon as the Queen came to the 
X Tower of London, ſhe ſent for 
the Lord Mayor, and the Aldermen of 
the City, and told them, That tho' 
ec her own Conſcience was ſtayed in 
« Matters of Religion, yet ſhe meaned 
&« graciouſly not to compel or {train 
« other Peoples Conſciences, otherwiſe 
te than Gop ſhall, as ſhe truſteth, put 
ce into their Hearts a Perſuaſion of the 
« Truth.” Theſe ſoft Words were 
not long remembered : Of the Progreſs 
of the Severities in her Reign, there is 
an. authentick Account in a Council 
Book, which begins with Orders for 
Letters to be-written to Coverdale and 
Hooper for their undelayed Repair to 
the Court: And a Complaint being 
made of a Sermon preached by Fiſher, 
Parſon of Amerſham, he was ordered 
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the Notes of his Sermon with him. A 
Parliament was ſummoned to meet in 
November: On the 14th of Auguſt 
the Writ for the Convocation was di- 
rected to Cranmer. A Letter was 
ſoon after written by the Queen and 
Council'to the Biſhop of Norwich, to 
ſuffer none to preach without a ſpecial 
Licence; the ſame Order was inti- 
mated to the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don ; and the ſame was, no doubt, 
univerſally both ordered and exe- 
cuted. Of „ 
ON the a2oth of Auguſt there was 


an Order for Guards to defend the 


Preacher at St. Paul's Croſs, occaſion'd 
by what had happen'd to Bourn : It 
ſeems few came to hear the Sermons, 
for the Lord Mayor was ordered “ to 


% make the Antients of the Companies 


« reſort to the Sermons, leſt the 


« Preacher ſhould be diſcouraged by 


« a {mall Audience. On the 23d of 
Auguſt, Gardiner was declared Lord 
Chancellor: The Appointments of the 
Lord Chancellor, as they were ſettled 
at that Time, were as follow : There 
was a Privy Seal given for Wages and 
Diets, and for the Maſters in Chan- 
| cery, for 542 J. 15 8. yearly : 50 l. 
Was ordered for attending on the Star- 
Chamber every Term: And beſides 
that, a Salary was given of 300 l. and 
64 1. for 12 Ton of Wine, and 16 l. 
All theſe were granted the 
21ſt of September, but were to com- 


mence from the 23d of Auguſt. On 


the 24th of Auguſt there was an Or- 
der ſent to the Keeper of Newgate to 
receive and keep John Melvil, a Scot, 
and a very ſeditious Preacher; ſo he 
was called in the Warrant. On the 


ſame Day a Letter was written to the | 


Mayor of Canterbury, to ſet Panton, 
Vicar of St. Dunſtan's, and one Bur- 
den, on the Pillory for ſeditious Words 
- againſt the Queen; and to take Bonds at 
their Diſcretion for their good Abearing, 


On the 26th of Auguſt, a Letter was 


writ to the Mayor of Coventry to ap- 
prehend Symonds, à Vicar there, and 
to ſend him up with ſuch Matter as 
can be procured to charge him with ; 
« And to puniſh,. at their Diſcretion, 
„ ſuch flanderous Talkers, as by his 
© lewd Preaching have had diſſolute 
and ſeditious Talk.“ „ 
Here is a great Deal of 


before the Council in the Beginning 
ef Auguſt, probably on the Account 


of his figning King Edward's Will, and 


1 | of Heat in 
ten Days Time. Cranmer was called 


thoſe who had ſigned it were then at 
the Council-Board, they were, per- 
haps, aſhamed to proceed further a- 


gainſt him who had oppoſed it ſo 


much. He had, for that Time, only 
a ſevere Reprimand, and was com: 
manded to keep his Houſe. He was 
brought again before ſome of the 
Queen's Commiſſioners, being cited to 
appear, and to bring the Inventory of 
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acting upon it: But fince {> many 6f 


his Goods with him: He brought it, 


but no further Proceedings againſt him 
are mentioned at that Times On the 
29th of Auguſt, Hooper appeared be- 
fore the Council: On the 1ſt of Sep- 
tember he was ſent to the Fleet, no 


Regard being had to the active Zeal 


that he had expreſſed in aſſerting the 
Queen's Right, and againſt the Lady 
Jane; fo ſincerely did he follow the 
Dictates of his Conſcience, when he 
could not but ſee what Conſequences 


it was like to have. On the 2d, Or- 


der was given that his Servant might 
attend on him. On the 31ſt of Au- 
guſt, Coverdale appeared before them, 
and in Reſpect that he was a Foreign- 
er, he was ordered to attend till fur- 
ther Order. On the ad of Septem- 
ber, Sanders, Vicar in Coventry, ap- 
peared before the Council, and a Let- 
ter was written to the Mayor of Lei- 
ceſter to bring up their Vicar: On the 


4th of September, Latimer was ſum- 
moned to appear, and a Letter was 


written to the Mayor of Coventry to 


pentance, for a Wiſn he had uttered, 
wiſhing they were hanged that ſaid 
Maſs ; if he refuſed to do that, the 
1 was to give Notice of it. 


ſet Symonds at Liberty, upon his Re- 


N the 5th of September a Letter 
was written, to Sir John Sidenham to 
let the Strangers depart, and to give 
them a Paſſport. This related to the 


ſettled, in order to ſet up a Manu- 
facture at Glaſſenbury. On the 10th 


of September, a Letter of Thanks was 
ordered for the Gentlemen of Corn- 
wall, for their honeſt Proceeding in 
electing Knights for the Parliament t It 


Congregation of the Foreigners that had 


ſeems there was ſome Debate about 


it with the Sheriff: For a Letter was 
Written to him to accept of the Elec- 
tion ; and not to Trouble the County 


for any Alteration : On the 13th of 


| September it is enter'd, that Latimer, 
for his ſeditious Demeanour ſhould be 


cloſe Priſoner in the Tower, with a 


Servant to attend him. On the ſame Day 
| Cranmet 
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| Cranmer was ordered to appear the | 


next Day at the Star- Chamber. On 


the ith in the Star-Chamber, .Cran- 


mer, as well for his Treaſon againſt 
the Queen, as for ſpreading ſeditious 
Bills moving Tumults, to the Diſquiet- 


ing the preſent State, was ſent to the 
Tower and referred to Juſtice. There 


are ſeveral Orders made for reſtoring 


| all Chalices to Churches, together with | 


all other Goods belonging to them, 
though they had been ſent into the 


Great Wardrobe. On the 4th of Oc- | 


tober the Archbiſhop of York was com- 
mitted to the Tower, for divers Of- 
fences; and Horn the Dean of Dureſme 
was ſammoned again and again, but 
he thought fit to go beyond Sca. No- 
thing gave more Offence than the pro- 
moting Petitions for reſtraining” the 


Doctrine and Service ſettled in King 
Edward's Time. Thoſe of Maidſtone 
were charged with it; and this is on 


ſeveral Octaſions mentioned in the 
Corincil-Book : But as the Government 
was thus'ſet to overthrow all that had 
== done in King Edward's Time; 
tie Fierceneſs of the Popiſh | Party 
made them on many Occaſions out- run 


the Governinent : Some of the Clergy 


continued to perform the daily Wor- 


| hip; and to celebrate the Sacrament: 


More they durſt not do in Publick alt | 


' Preaching being forbidden. The Peo- | 


ple that favoured the Reformation fre- 
quented the Service with great Devo- | 


tion and Zeal; for all ſaw what was 


coming on them; and ſo they ſtudied | 


to prepare themlſelyes for it. Some of 


the ruder Multitudes came into their 


Churches and diſturbed them while 


they were at their Devotions: They 


infulted the Miniſters, and laughed at 


their Worſhip; and there were every 


where l with falſe Stories to 


charge the more Zealous Preachers: 


In many Places the People broke 


violently into Churches, and ſet up 


Altars, and the Maſs in them, before 


the Parliament met to change the 
Laws. 1 
TAE Dake fol" Northo mberlünd 


fliewed that Abjectneſs of Mind, that 
might have been expected from ſo in- 


ſolent a Man, loaded with as much 


guilt: He begged his Life with all 
paſſible Meanneſs, that he might do 
Penance all the Days of his Life, if it 
Pere in a Mouſe Hole. He went to 
Mas in the Tower, and received the 
Sacrament in the Popith Manner. He 

ſent tor Gardiner, and asked him if 


there were no Hopes for him, to live, 
and do Penance for his Sins, The 
Biſhop ſaid, his: Offence was great, and 
he would do well to provide for the 
worſt ; eſpecially to ſee that he ſtood 
well with G0 p in Matters of Con- 
ſcience and Religion. For to ſpeak 
plainly, he ſaid; he thought he muſt 
die. The Duke deſired he might have 
a Learned Prieſt ſent him, for his Con- 
feſſion and Spiritual Comfort. For 
« Religion he ſaid, he could be of no 
* other but his: He never was of an 
ther indeed: He complied in King 
«* Edward's only out of Ambition, for 
* which he prayed: Gop to forg ie 
« him; and he promiſed, . he 
4 would declare that at his Death,” 
The Biſhop ſhed many Tears, and 
ſeemed to No troubled for him : And 
as he reported himſelf, he preſſed the 
Queen fo much, that he had almoſt 
gained her Conſent for his Life. But 
the Emperor, who was then deſigning 
the Marriage, that took Effect after- 
wards, ſaw what a Struggle there might 
be againſt that, and what . Miſchief 
ſuch a Man might aftewards do: So 
he wrote his Advice for his Death poſ- 


| litively to the Queen: And he was 


executed, and died as he had lived. 
Gates and Palmer, who ſuffered 

with him, had tried how far the going 
to Maſs, and receiving the Sacrament 
in the Popiſn Way, could fave them: 
But when they were brought to ſuffer, 
Gates confeſſed, © That he had lived 
gs viciouſly as any in the World. He 
vas a great Reader of the Scriptures ; 
% but no Man followed them leſs: 
He read them only to Diſpute, He 
„ exhiorted People to coder how 
“they read Gop's Holy Word, other- 
wiſe it would be but Poiſon to them. 
Palmer thanked Gop for his Afflic- 
2 * tion, and ſaid, He had learned more 
% in one dark Corner of the Tower, 
“then he had ever learned formerly: 
« He had there come to ſee Gop in 
„ his Works, and in his Mercies; and 
„ ſeen himſelf a Maſs of Sin, and of 

é all Vileneſs the Vileſt.“ He ſeemed 
not daunted with the Fear of Death 
tho he ſaw two die before him, and 
the bloody Axe coming to finiſh the 
Buſineſs on himſelf. - 
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TAHERE was at this Time an infa. 
mous Slander ſet about, of the Queen's 
being with Child by Gardiner The 
Queen's whole Life being ſo innocent as 


to all ſuch Things, that it might have 
* them to — ſuch I _ | 
- rather 


rather than to trace it up: Beſides, 
Gardiner's great Age made that none 
could believe it, but the Earl of Suf- 
ſex, in his officious Zeal, purſued it 


thro eight or ten Hands: And one at 
laſt was indicted for having reported it; 


tho ſuch, an abſurd Lie had, perhaps, 
been better neglected. than ſo minutely 


enquired into. In the ſame Letter that 


mentions this, the Earl of Suſſex gives 
an Account of Examinations, touching 
a. Deſign for an Inſurrection upon the 


Arrival of the Prince of Spain. 4 


ITE Emperor had, on the 21ſt of 
December, ſigned a Commiſſion, em- 
powering. the Count of Egmond, and 
ethers, to treat a Marriage between 
his Son and the Queen. Upon their 
coming to England the Queen gave a 
Commiſſion, on the iſt of January, to 
the Lord Chancellor, and others, to 
treat with them. And Prince Philip 
of Spain, did, on the 28th of April, 
ſend from Vallidolid, full Powers to 
the ſame Effect. That which quick- 
en'd the Treaty, was, an Account of 
a vaſt Treaſure that was come with the 
Fleet from the Weſt-Indies to Seville, 
reckoned to have brought over five 
Millions, whether Pounds or Crowns, 
he wiſhes the half were true. It was 
neceſſary to have a great Treaſure in 
View. For tho' there is no Hint of 


the corrupting of Parliament Men be- 


fore this Time, yet there was now an 


extraordinary Occafion for it; and 


they ſaw where only the Treaſure to 
furniſh it could be had. A Concur- 
rence of many Circumſtances ſeemed to 


determine all Things for this Marriage. 
Every Thing was agreed to: The 


Conditions ſeemed to be of great Ad- 


vantage to the Nation. In this Treaty 


of Marriage, if Cæſar Campana (who 
wrote Philip's Life very copioutly) 
was well informed, Philip himſelf was 
extremely diſguſted at it; for he de- 
fired to be married to a Wife, more 
ſuited to his own Age. He adds ano- 


ö 
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tilty and Cruelty of the Spaniatds, and 


509 


of the Treatment that ſuch Kingdoms 


look on the Miſery that his Country 
was like to fall under, without a juſt 
Concern about it. He was the Duke 
of Northumberland's Kinſman, yet he 
would not join in Lady Jane's Buſi- 
neſs; and before he knew that any 


others had done it, he proclaimed: the 


Queen at Maidſtone : But he did not; 
upon- that, run. to her for Thanks, as 
others did: Yet the Queen was fo 
ſenſible of his Loyalty and Zeal for 
her, that ſhe ſent her Thanks to him 
by the Earl of Arundel; to whom he 


appealed, as to this Particular, when 


he was under Examination in the Tower. 
He had obtained a Paſs to go beyond 
Sea ; but his Lady being with Child, 
he ſtaid to ſee the End of that. No- 


thing ſet him on to raiſe the Country 


and Provinces met with, that came 
under their Yoke, that he could not 


as he did, but his Love and Zeal for 


the Publick. He never pretended that 
Religion was his Motive : Many Pa- 
piſts joined with him. When he paſ- 


{ed by Charing-Croſs, he might have 


turned to Whitehall, which was but 


ill defended, for many of the Earl of 


Pembroke's Men came over to him. 
This ſhewed that he meant no Harm 
to the Queen's Perſon. His marching 
into London, was on Deſign to en- 
gage the City, to come and join with 
him in a Petition to the Queen, a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh Match. The Queen 
herſelf was ſo ſatisfied, as to his good 
Intentions, that ſhe intended to have 
pardoned him, had not a Meſſage from 


the Prince of Spain, determined her to 


order his Head to be cut off. lt is likely 
there may be a Miſtake here; and 
that it was the Emperor, then in Flan- 
ders, and not the Prince of Spain, 


Advice. 
Elizabeth: But being intangled by 


He never accuſed the Lady 


Queſtions in one Examination, he had 


ther Particular, That the Nation | ſaid ſomewhat reflecting on the Earl 
& ſhewed ſuch an Averſion to it, that | of Devonſhire ; for this he begg'd his 
e the Count of Egmond, with the Pardon. And when he was on the 
others ſent over to treat about it, | Scaffold, he not only cleared the Lad 
** ſaw themſelves in ſuch Danger, that | Elizabeth, but referred himſelf wit 
e they. were forced to fly away, that | Relation to her Innocence, and that 
* they might avoid it: And a Parlia- | ſhe was not privy to their Matters, to 
ment was to be called, to approve of | the Declaration he had made to the 
the Conditions of the Treat. [Council. It ſeems, the Prieſts at this 


Sit Thomas Wyat was a Man that | Time, underſtood the Intereſts of their 
had been oft employed in Embaſlies, | Cauſe; better than another did above 
particularly in Spain, where he had | an Age after. For they moved the 
made ſuch Obſervations upon the Sub- I Queen, to ſhew a ſignal Act of - Mercy, 
e ED Q bh e 


and 


Flo 


gaged in this Riſing. 


and Delight of all that knew her. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet ſays, he had two of her 
Letters in Latin, writ to Bullinger, 
copied from the Originals, all in her 
own Hand, written in a pure and 
affected Stile. She was then entring 
on the Study of the Hebrew, in the 

Method that Bullinger adviſed her. She |, 

expreſſes in her Letters, a wonderful 


all Things under their Feet, did be- 


to the Reformation, were ſure to be 


ſo particularly againſt the married 
Clergy. Theſe came to York, directed 
that Place: And the Dean and Chap- 
they acted as in a Vacancy: Though 


March; 


2 aoth of December, they deprived, one 
and fifty, of 


. — And upon 


all Forms, and to write the firſt Love- 


e pexror's Ambaſſador was ſending the 
arer to him, though he had not 


„that he had written to the Emperor's 
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* that he had for her, confirmed by 


and to pardon all that had been en · 


Oxlx it gave a Colour to the Seve- 
rity againſt the Lady 'Jane Gray, and 
her Husband. She was the Wonder, 


Un- 


Reſpe& and Submiſſion to him, with a 


great Strain of Modeſty, and a very 
ſingular Zeal for Religion. 
Ap now the Government finding 


gin to ſnew to the whole Nation what 
was to be expected. All that adhered 


excluded from all Favours: Commiſ- 
ſions were ſent over the whole King- 
dom, to proceed, as upon other Points, 


to the Guardian of the Spiritualties in 


ter were authorized by the Queen, to 
act purſuant to their Inſtructions. And 


the Commiſſion to proceed againſt the 
Archbiſhop, bears Date the 16th of 
yet on the gth of March, 
they {ent out a General Citation of 
the Clergy, to appear before them on 
the 12th” of March, They did not 
begin to. deprive any before the 27th 
of April: And from that Day to the 


whom ſeveral were Pre- 
—. ⅛A˙· ĩͤ K 

Arx all Matters relating to the 
Queen's Marriage were ſettled, the 
Emperor ſent a Fleet for the Prince of 
that Occaſion, the 
een was prevailed on to break thro' 


Letter to him; in which ſhe tells him, 
That ſhe underſtanding-that the Em- 


4 
ritten ſince their Alliance had been 


* a treating; yet ſhe, thinking her- 
* ſelf obliged by the ſincere Affection 


6“ good Effects, and by the Letters 


5 Ambaſſador, could not reſtrain her- 
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in which ſhe intended to correſpond 
always with him: And ſhe thanked 
„him for all his good Offices. She 
* acquainted him, that her Parliament 
* had, without any Oppoſition, agreed 
to the Articles of their Marriage, 
and thought them Honourable, Ad- 
vantageous, and more than Reaſon- 
able. This gave her entire -Confi- 
dence, that his coming to England 
© {hould be fafe, and agreeable to him. 
She ends recommending, herſelf moſt 
affectionately and humbly to his 
“ Highneſs, as being his entirely aſſu- 
red, and moſt obliged Ally. 
_ THE Matter of the Marriage | being 
ſettled, and afterwards: executed, the 
Author now looks again into the Pro- 
ceedings of the Council. On the 16th 
of January, one Wotton, called an 
Eſquire, was committed cloſe Priſoner 
in the Fleet, for his obſtinate ſtanding 
againſt Matters of Religion. On the 
14th of February, Letters were wri- 
ten to the Lord Rich, .and to Sir John 
Wentworth, to puniſh ſome in Col- 
cheſter, Coxall, and other Places; who 
diſſuaded People from frequenting ſuch 
Divine Service, as was then appointed 
by Law to be obſerved. Upon this, 
many were committed, and others put 
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under Recognizances to appear. On the 
8th of March, an Order was ſent to the 


Lieutenant of the Tower, to deliver 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Larimer, to Sir 
John Williams, who was to carry them 
to Oxford, on the 26th of March, an 


Order was given to ſend up. Taylor, 


Parſon of Hadley; and Askew of Weſt- 
Hilleſly. Barlow, Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, was carried beyond Sea, by 
one Williams a Mariner of Briſtol : 
who returning to Pembrokeſhire, ſome 
Gentlemen there ſeized on him, and 
ſent him to London; ſo he was ſent to 
the Marſhalſea, and a Letter of Thanks 
was written to thoſe who had ſeized 
on him; ſo careful were they to en- 
courage every Officious ſhew of Zeal. 
Bur now came on the ſecond Con- 
vocation in this Reign, in which all 
that was done, was, that the Prolo- 
cutor Weſton, with ſome deputed to 
go along with him, were ordered to go 
to Oxford, to diſpute with the three 
Biſhops, On the 27th of April, Weſton 
returned and reported the Conference, 
or Examination. of Cranmer, and the 
two other Biſhops, atteſted under the 
Seal of the Univerſity: And: ſoon af- 


5 ſelf from letting him know the Duty, 
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Parliament met on the 2d of April, and 


was diſmiſſed. on the 5th of May. 


O the 3d of May, Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer, being judged obſti- 
nate Hereticks; the Judges were ask- 
ed what the Queen might do, ſince 
Cranmer was attainted. He was a Man 
dead-in Law, and not capable of any 
other Cenſure : And this ſeems to be 
the true Reaſon that moved the Queen 
to pardon the Treaſon, upon which 
he was already condemned: For tho' 
he was very earneſt to obtain a Par- 
don for that, it does not appear that 
there was any Regard had to him in 

ranting it; but on the png fe ſeems 
it was reſolved, that he ſhould be 
- burnt as a Heretick $ And ſince that 
could not be done while he ſtood con- 
demned of Treaſon, this ſeems to be 
the only Motive of that Mercy, which, 
in this Caſe, was certainly done out 
of Cruelty, On the 2oth of May, a 
Servant of the Lady Elizabeth's was 
brought before the Council : But there 
is nothing in particular mentioned, on- 
ly he was required to attend. There 
were Suſpicions of her being concerned 
in Wyat's Rebellion, as appeared in the 
Account given of Wyat himſelf. It 
is alledged, that Gardiner ſtudied to 
ſuborn falſe Witneſſes to charge her 
with that; and that this went ſo far, 
that a Warrant was brought to Bridges, 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, for her 
Execution ; but that he would not 
obey it, *till he knew the Queen's 
Pleaſure. Some Credit ſeems due to 
this, fince it was publiſhed in her 
Reign, and not contradicted ; but it 
ſeeins to be denied in a Declaration ſet 
forth many Years after by herſelf when 
ſhe was Queen, which ſhall be men- 
tioned in its proper Place. On the 
25th of May, ſome in Stepney were 

ordered to be ſet in the Pillory for 
ſpreading News ; the Ears of one were 
ordered to be nailed to the Pillory, 
and then cut off. On the 26th of 
May, Sir Henry Bedingfield was ſent 
with Inſtructions ſigned by the Queen, 
for the ordering the Lady Elizabeth. 
O the iſt of June, an Order was 


ſent to the Biſhop of London, to ſend 
diſcreet and learned Preachers into Eſ- 


ſex, to teduce the People there. Bon- 


ner ſeemed to think no Way of re- 


ducing any but by Severity and Force, 
ſo that the Council found it neceſſary 
to put him in mind of his Paſtoral 
Care. Orders were then given for the 


Reception of the Prince of Spain. 


Some were ordered to be ſet oñ the 


Pillory, and their Ears were to be 
nailed to it, and cut off. The Dutcheſs 


of Northumberland deſired that her 


| 


the Treaſurer. 


Sons might hear Maſs in the Tower: 
This was granted, but Orders were 
given that none might ſpeak with them. 
On the 11th of June Orders were 
given to receive the Duke of Savoy 
at Dover. And on tlie 5th of July 
Order was given to puniſh thoſe who 


were concerned in the Impoſture, cal- 


led the Spirit in the Wall. On the 
6th of July fome of the Lady Eliza- 
beth's - Servants were committed for 
lewd Words of the State of the King- 


dom: On the 24th of July two Trea- 


ties for the Queen's Marriage, made 


by the Lord Fitzwater, who had been 


Ambaſſador in Spain, were given to 
Now the Marriage was made, and 
the Jollities on ſuch Occaſions, put 


ſome Stop to Severities: But it was 


a ſhort one, for on the 15th of Auguſt 
Letters were ſeat to the Juſtices of 
Peace in Suſſex, to puniſh thoſe who 
railed at the Myſteries of CHRIST's 
Religion, On the 19th of Auguſt 
Letters of Thanks are ordered to Tir- 
rel, and athers, for their Care, order- 
ing them to impriſon all ſuch as came 
not to Divine Service; and to keep 


them in Priſon *till they had the Com- 


fort of their Amendment. Several 
Men and Women were impriſoned in 


Huntingtonſhire. The 2oth of Auguſt 


mention is made of ſome in Prifon for 


Words. On the 21ft of Auguſt an 


Order was ſent to examine into a Con- 


ſpiracy in Suffolk, by certain lewd 


Perſons. On the 16th of September 


a Letter was ordered to the Lord 


Mayor and Aldermen: of London, to 


ſtuck, they were ſent home 1 And ſome 
were fo weak as to think that by 


puniſh the Spreaders of falſe Rumours. 


Bur now come on the great Af. 


fair of the reconciling the Nation to 
the See of Rome. The two former Par- 


liaments could not be brought up to 


that ; ſo the Court was r to ac- 


cept all that they could be 


rought 


to; but when they ſaw at what they 


yielding ,in ſome Things, they would 


return back- to that State of Religion 


in which King Henry left it; and did 


not [rightly apprehend that nothing 


w - 


could give the Queen an entire Con- 
tent, but 4 total Reconciliation 


tho 


with ⸗ 


have the reſt. They were willing to 


. 


The Ray dr IDT of; FOR 


7 the Pope: : Whereas thoſe who could 


not coine up to this, ought. to have 
ſtood firm at firſt, -and not by given 
Ground, have encouraged the Court to 
compaſs their whole Deſign. The 
Queen was more than ordinary ſollici- 
tous to get a. Parliament to her mind. 
| 550 wrote a Letter to the Earl of Suſ- 
ſex, and probably ſhe wrote to all 

2 in which ſhe confided, in the 
ſame Strain. She h 
“% moned a Parliament to the 12th of 
November, in which ſhe expected to 
be aſſiſted by him; and that he 
would admoniſh her good Subjects 
who had a Right to elect the Mem- 
© bers, to chuſe Men of the Wile, | 
Grave, and Catholick Sort; ſuch as | 
| indeed meant the true Honour of 
6 Gop, and the Proſperity of the 
Commonwealth; hich ſhe and the 
King her Husband did intend, with- 
out ho Alteration: of any particular | 
Man's Poſſeſſion, which among other 
© falſe Rumours, the Hinderers of 
her good Purpoſes, and the Favourers 
e of Hereticks, did moſt untruly re- 
port. She deſired him to come up 
againſt the Feaſt of All-Saints, at 
the fartheſt, that ſne might confer 
with him about thoſe Matters, that 
were to be treated of in Parlia- 
„e ment.” This is dated the 6th of |. 
October, and ſo careful was that Lord 
to merit the Continuance of the Queen's 
Confidence, that on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, he wrote to the Gentlemen of the 
County, to reſerve their Voices for the 
Perſon whom he ſhould Name: He 
alſo wrote to the Town of Yarmouth | 
for a Burgeſs. But now to open more 
particularly the great Matter that was 

to be tranſacted in this Parliament. 

WHEN the News of the Change of 
Government in England, and of the 
Queen's Intentions, were brought to 
Rome, it was not poſlible to deliberate 


cc 
40 
cc 
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long, who was the propereſt Perſon to 


be ſent Legate. Pole had ſo many 
meritorious Characters on him, that 
beſides the Signification of the Queen's | 
Deſire, no other Perſon could be 
thoug bt on. A Harmer has given the 
5 Bull, upon which he was ſent from 
Rome. It is dated the sth of Auguſt, | 
1553, thong h the Queen came not to 
London all the 3d of Auguſt, and 
Comendone, who carried: her Meſſage 


to the Pork, was in London on the 
23d: For he ſaw the Duke of Northum- | 


It ſeems, that 


| berland!s Execution. 
at 3 2 9 8 Bel. 
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ad now ſum-' 


— 


took it for granted, bach, that her 
Right would take Place, and that ſhe 
would reconcile her Kingdom again to 
that See: And therefore the Bull was 
prepared. Pole had at that Time re- 
tired 300 Miles from Rome, to an Ab- 
bey upon the Lake, now called De 
Garda; In his Abſence he was declar- 
ed Legate: Upon which he wrote a 
Letter to the Queen on the x3th of 
. 

x begins, expreſſing his Joy at 
her Exaltation, more particularly at 
e the Manner of it; in which, as in- 
& deed the Subject ſeemed to allow i it, 
„e he enlarges. very copiouſly. And 
e ſince ſhe carried the Name of the 
“ Bleſſed Virgin, he calls on her to 
« ſay; the Magnificat, applying it to 
e the late Providences of Gop towards 
« herſelf, He deſires. her to conſider 
« what was the Beginning of all the 
« Miſeries that England had felt; it 


| c Was the King her 7 ather's departing | 


« from the Apoſtolick See, and the 
“ Catholick 6mm iy He was a Wit- 
« neſs to all the Steps made in that 
ce Matter: He had upon all Occaſions 
ba aſſerted both her Mother's Mar- 
« riage, and her own Right; and had 
« done and ſuffered much on that Ac- 
< count. He was therefore now. moſt 
« particularly concerned to know what 
c her Mind was, with Relation to Re- 
« ligion ;, and tho? he was then 300 
« Miles from Rome, he was named 
“ Legate, to be ſent to her, to the 
« Emperor, and to the French King; 
« therefore he ſent one to her to know 
„her Mind. He did not doubt of it, 
« for no Perſon owed more to the 
«* Apoſtolick See than ſhe did, ſince it 
1 = upon her, Account that: ſo much 
« Outrage had been done to it. So 
before he would proceed in his Lega- 
tine Function, he deſired to know * 
Pleaſure more particularly. | 
Uro this ſhe wrote an Anſwer on 
the 10th of October. She thanked 
'« him for his kind Expreſſions-in- his 
Letter, and in particular for the 
good Advice he gave her. She was 
e full of . and Obedience to 
« the Holy See; but it was a great 
15 « Trouble to her, that ſhe. could not 
et declare her Mind openly in that 
atter. As ſoon as it was ſafe for 
&« 9 5 to do it, ſne would let him 
„% know it. His: Meſſenger would tell 
him all Particulars; ſhe was then 
She hoped the Parliament 
would crepeal all, ad bad Laws 3 
5 © and 
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i. crowned. 


& 


ts and that ſhe would obtain the Pope's 
cc 


Pardon for all her own Faults. She 
t& ſends by him her moſt humble 
„ Thanks to the Pope for his Cle- 
* mency to her, and for his Readineſs 
« to forget all that is paſt: With 


— 


this ſhe ſent back Ormanet to him: | 


The Bull that the Pope ſent to Pool, 
is all a Rhetorical Panegyrick upon 
the Queen's coming to the Crown, 
and on our pious Intentions; but Bulls 
being often in a common Form, it is 
not in it, but in the Breves, that we 
are to ſeek the Powers or Inſtructions 
given to Pool]. | : 


Tk Breve that was firſt ſent Pool, ; 


of the Pope's own Motion, bears Date 


the 8th of March, 1554, by which, | 


yn Altar, nor to do any Eccleſiaſtical 
Function, but they might lawfully 
continue in the married State, the 


* 18 added a Power of uniting of Bene- 
„ fees. | v.15 LEES | 
NEXT comes the Cauſe concerning 
the Poſſeſlors of Eccleſiaſtical Goods. 
** He is empowered to agree, tranſact, 
* and diſcharge them : For all the Pro- 
fits they had wickedly received, and 
for the moveable Goods they had 
conſumed; the immoveable Goods 
that have been by them unduly de- 
tained, being firſt reftored, if that 
ſhould feem to be convenient to him, 
and whatever ſhould ariſe out of any 


cc 


He is empowered to receive all Here- 
CC 


cc 


Ranks, even Biſhops and Archbi- 
ſhops, Communities as well as fin- 


guilty, tho' relapſed in*them, upon 
their true and unfeigned Repentance, 
and to abſolve them from all Pains 
and Cenſures, how long ſoever they | 
continued in their Errors, and tho 
their Sins were reſerved immediately 
to the Holy See; and he was em- 
powered to pardon all Irregularities 
run into by them, and all the Biga- 


firſt relinquiſhing their Wives; not- 
withſtanding which, they might be 


. 0 - 


4 


ſhould ſacramentally confeſs their 


culing them from all :-publick Confeſ- 
ſion, Abjuration, or open Penance, 
abſolving all Communties from any 
unlawful Pactions, in Favbur of 
« gthers, the confirmed by Oaths. 
et Empowering him to receive all Regu- 


Cenſuręs of Apoſtacyiz allowing them 
to poſſeſs: Benefices, as Seculars, diſ- 
_ <. penfing, with the ſtrict Obſervation 
-« of; ;ELent;;as to Milk, Meats, and 
« Eggs: and even Fleſh, upon the Al- 
< lowanee of either the Confeſſor, or 
_ < the, Phyſiclan. Giving him Autho- 
„ rity,,t0: ſuffer ſuch of the«Clergy, 
„ under the Degree of a Biſhop who 
Werse married, upon their true Con- 
_ < verſion, ito-live in that State, ſo that 
na, osngals were given by it: On- 


ticks of both Sexes, and of all] 


* gle Perſons, of what Hereſy ſoever | 


1 
* 


mies of Eccleſiaſtical Perſons; they | 


capable of all Ecclefiaſtical Promo- | 
tions: All Infamy being pardoned, 
provided they, with a contrite Heart, 


Sins to any Catholick Prieſt, at 


their Choice, and ſubmit to ſuch 
Fog pes i ful: esd E 


« lars, and to abſolve them from the 


to the Church, to which ſuch Goods 


ment of Studies, and to Schools. 
There is likewiſe a Power granted, 
to delegate others under him, for 
the Care and Performances of all 


was to go firſt to Flanders, and ſtay 
in thoſe Parts for ſome Time; the 
Pope gave him Authority to execute 
theſe Powers, even while he was 
without the Kingdom, to all Per- 
ſons belonging to it, that ſhonld 
apply to him, particularly, with 
Relation to all Orders unduly re- 
ceived; and to confirm Biſhops, or 
Archbiſhops, who had been pro- 
moted by a ſecular Nomination, 
during the Schiſm, and had aſſiſted 
the former Kings, though they had 
fallen into Hereſy, upon their Re- 
turn to the Unity of the Church; 
and provide to Metropolitical or Ca- 


ſhould be recommended to him by 
the Queen, according to the Cuſtoms 
of the Kingdom, upon any Vacan- 
cy: And to abſolve, and reabilitate 
all Clergymen, of all Ranks, not- 
withſtanding their paſt Errors. All 
theſe Powers are confirmed with a 
full Non Obſtante to all. Conſtitu- 
won een 

HERE was a grea 
with Relation to all Perſonal Things. 


his Powers were ſeen, and ſent to Eng- 


** [ly they were not o miniſter! at the 


ae 289. OB" 
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Aue being declared lawful. To this 


ſuch Agreement, was to be applied 


had belonged, or for the Advance- 


theſe Particulars: But becauſe he 


thedral Churches, ſuch Perſons as 
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great Fullneſs of Favour, | 


When Pool came to Flanders, he was 
—_ by the Emperor's Orders *till- 


land. When they were ſeen, they 

were conſidered as far ſhort of what - 

was expected, and of what ſeemed Ne- 

ceſſary, for the carrying on the Recon⸗- 

ciliation' quietly through the Nation: 

, ſent Ormanet to Rome, for 
* : AE. 


t s 


Fuller Powers, and retir'd to Diligam- 


Abbey, near Bruſſels, While he was 


there, he heard the News of Philip's 
Arrival in England, and of the Queen's 
being married to him: Upon which, 
he wrote a Letter of Congratulation to 
the Biſhop of Arras, and on the ſame 
Day, he wrote this acceptable Piece of 
News to the Cardinal de Monte. In 
the Poſtſcript to the Biſhop of Arras, 
he tells him, that Ormanet was re- 
turned with fuller Powers. He brought 
with him two Breves 
THz next Letter is from Cardinal 

| Morone, by which it appears, that 
Pool had gone to France, upon his Le- 
gatine Commiſſion : And after the uſual 
oman Civilities, He tells him, he 

« had laid his Letter before the Pope, 

« who was beginning to deſpair of the 

« Affairs of England: And tho” the 

* Pope had not the Patience to read, 
or hear his Letter, which was his 
ordinary Cuſtom, yet he told him 

„ the Sum of it; with which he was 

“ ſatisfied; and ſaid, He had given no 
«< Cauſe neither to the Emperor, nor 
to any other, to uſe ſuch extrava- 
« gant Words to him. It ſeems, Pool 

4 had defired to be recalled ; but the 
„ Pope ſaid, that could not be done. 
It would be a great Diſgrace both 
to the Pope and the Apoſtolick See, 


Jo 


15 


* to the Emperor himſelf, and to Car- 


* dinal Pool; and a great Prejudice to 
England. But he would not write 
to the Emperor upon it: Nor was 
e he reſolved about the Goods of the 
„ Church, concerning which, he ſpoke 
* often very variouſly. He reſolved 

“ to write, both to the Queen, and 
< to the Prince of Spain; which Let- 

<« ters, he adds, will be ſent by Or- 


„ manet, who is diſpatched with every 


Thing neceſſary for the Buſineſs, 
“ conform to his Deſire.” The reſt is 
all Compliment, dated the 13th of 
July. Then follows a Breve, merely 
in Point of Form, r former 
Powers, that were addreſſed only to 
the Queen, to Philip her Husband; 
dated the 10th of IuI 7. 
Do this, the Emperor being then 
at Valenciennes, the Cardinal ſent Or- 
manet thither, who gave an Account 


. 13 and generous Friend. The Bi- 
hop of Arras told him, how much the 


Emperor had the Matters of Religion 
at Heart and that he ould be always 


Y to promote them. But when 


read 
Ormanet preſſed him for a preſent Diſ- 


of his Audience to Priuli, the Legate's 


ation of the 
patch, he ſaid, they had no News from 
England ſince the Marriage: And that 
before any other Step was made, it 
would be neceſſary to know what Ply 
the Affairs of that Kingdom were like 
to take. It was fit to conſider, whe- 
ther the Powers of ſecuring the Goods 
of the Church, ſhould come from'the 
Legate, or from the King and Queen. 
Then he deſired to ſee the Copy of 
the Cardinals Faculties. As to the 
Point of Time, Ormanet ſaid, it was 
not fit to loſe a Moment, ſince ſo man 
Souls were endangered by the Delay; 
And the firſt Coming of the Prince of 
Spain ought not to be let flip, by which 
the Honour of the Work would be 
chiefly due to him. As for his Facul- 
ties, all Things neceſſary were com- 
mitted to the Cadinal in the ampleſt 
Manner; and more particular Reſolu- 
tions could not be taken, but upon the 
Place. Somewhat further vaſſed be- 
tween them, which Ormanet reſerved 
'till he ſaw the Cardinal. The Biſhop 
of Arras promiſed to lay all before the. 
Emperor, and to -do all good Offices. 
The Emperor was at that Time ſo 
well, that he was often on Horſeback, 
to view his Army; which had then 
marched to St. Amand, and the two 
Armies were very near one another. 
This is dated the laſt of July, _ 
Ox the 3d'of Auguſt, the Biſhop of 
Arras wrote to the Cardinal, That 
the Emperor” received his Congratu- 
* lations on the Marriage very kindly ; 
* but did not think it was yet proper 
„for him to go to England, till they 
* had a perfect Account of the preſent 
State of Affairs there. To know 
ee that, he had that Day ſent an Ex- 
<« prefs thither: Upon his Return, he 
e ſhould be able to give him a moſt 
« poſitive Anſwer. He knew, the 
boy Zeal of the King and Queen was 
s {uch, that they would loſe no Time; 
« but yet they muſt prone with ſuch 
% Mod the Way to a true 


- 


| 


, 


{ 


| 


eration, that the | 
Remedy might not be cut off, by 
* too much haſte. The Cardinal had 
a Letter from Barthelomew de Miran- 
da, a Friar, who was King Philip's 
Confeſſor, and afterwards Archibſhop of 
Toledo, from Wincheſter, July 28. It 
is only a Letter of Reſpect, Ang his 
Commands. The Cardinal wrote to the 
Biſhop of Arras on the zth of Auguſt! 
He ſent him the Copy of his Faculties, 
and expreſſed a great Earneſtneſs in his 


, 


| 


Deſigu of going ſpeedily into England, 
as ſoon: as the Courier, ſent by the 


Emperor, 


himſelf as Impatient of the Delays; as 

in good Manners he could do well. 
KN Philip ſtayed at Wincheſter 
ſome Days after Marriage: For, on 
the 4th of Auguſt, he ſent the Count 
of Horn over to the Emperor from 
thence , and by him he wrote a Letter, 
partly of ReſpeQ, partly of Credit to 
the Cardinal. To this the Cardinal 
wrote an Anſwer, wherein, beſides ſuch 
high Compliments as are , uſually 

given to Princes, there 1s nothing par- 
ticular; only he ſtill infiſts earneſtly 
for Leave to come over. On the 11th 


of Auguſt the Biſhop of Arras wrote | 


to him, That he had ſeen the Copy 
ce of his Faculties, and he joins wit 

& him in his Wiſhes, to fee that King- 
« dom tiftored to its antient Obedi- 
te ence, he aſſures him, the Emperor 
e was preſſing the Diſpatch of the 
Matter, and .he did not doubt but 
that it would be ſpeedily accompliſh- 


ce 
tember to Soto the Emperor's Con- 
feſſor, Thanking him for thoſe preſ- 
e ſing Letters that he had written both 
* to the Emperor and to Duke Alon- 
ec ſo d'Aquilara; with which the Le- 
gate was fo delighted, that he writes 
* as one in a Rapture upon it; and he 
c animates him to perſiſt in that Zeal 
4 for promoting this great Work. 
He was ſtill put off with new De- 
ys, of which the beſt Account ſeems 
to be that this being the deciſive Stroke, 
there was a cloſe, canvaſſing over Eng- 
land for the Elections to this Parlia- 
ment, ſince nothing can effectually 
ruin this Nation but a bad Choice; 
therefore, as it is the conſtant Charac- 
ter of a good Miniſtry, who deſign no- 
thing but the Welfare and Happineſs 
of the Nation, to leave all Men to a 
due Freedom of their Elections, fo it is 
a conſtant Diſtin&ion of a bad l 
that have wicked Deſigns to try all 
the Methods of Practice and Corruption 
poſſible to carry ſuch an Election, that 
the Nation being ill repreſented by a 
bad Choice, it may be eaſy to impoſe 
any Thing on a Body of vicious, igno- 
rant and ill-principled Men, who may 
find their own metcenary Account in 
ſelling and betraying their Country. 
It appeared in the two former Parlia- 
ments who they were that could not 


bear the returning to their old Servi- 


vitude to the Papacy. It was, no 


|  - doubt, ſpread over England, that they 


Y 
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Emperor, ſhould return. He ſheived. | 


and not ſuffered yet to come 6ver * 


- 


5 


This ſeems the true Cauſe why his 


| coming was ſo long put off. It might 


be likewiſe an Artitice of Gatdiner% 


greater, and by that to enhance His 
own Merit the mote, It is plain, that 
till the Election was over, and *till 
the Pulſes of the Majority were firſt 
tried, it was reſolved not to ſuffer the 
Legate to come over. This ſeems t6 
be that which he inſinuates in his Let: 
ter to the Confeſſor, when he ſays, that 
the Wiſdom of the Wiſe has kept the 
Gate ſo long ſliut againſt him. 

O the 13th of October, Pool wrote 
the Pope an Account of what paſſed 


and the Empetor himſelf. The Biſhop 
of Arras, as he writes, carne to him, 
and aſſured him, that the Emperor was 
in the beſt Diſpoſition poſlible ; but 
it was neceſſary to come to Particulars; 
to examine all the Impediments, and 


ed,” Pool wrote on the 2d of Sep- | the beſt Methods to put them out of 


the Way, The Legate ſaid he had 
full Powers, and deſired to know from 
England what ' Impediments were ſug⸗ 
geſted; He wht that this was not 
a Negotiation like that in making a 
Peace, where both Sides did conceal 
their own Deſigns all they could, *cill 
they diſcovered thoſe of the contrary 
Side: Here all had but one "Deſign, 
culars when they pleaſed. He had an 
Audience of the Emperor, none but 
the Nuntio and the | Biſhop of Arras 
being preſent. In it, after uſual Com- 
pliments, the Impediments propoſed 
were two ; the firſt relating to the 
Doctrine, in which there is no Abate- 
ment to be made, nor Indulgence to 
be ſhewed, The other was concerning 


knowing of the Severity of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Laws, were afraid to returri 
to the Obedience of the Church! To 


was reſolved to extend his Indulgence 


Profits already received, and the Cen- 
ſures incurred by that, which was a 
80 Point; the Pope was willing free- 
y to diſcharge that intirely: Nor di 

he intend to apply auy Part of thoſe 
to himſelf, or to the Apoſtolick See, as 
many feared he would: Though that 
might ſeem reaſonable; as a 


would convert all to the Service of 


_ ſaw the Legäte was kept in Flanders, 


God, and to the Benefit of the Kings 


to make the Difficulties appear the 


between him and the Biſhop of Arras, 


and he was ready to enter into Parti- 


the Lands, for the Uſurpers of them 


this the Legate anſwered, that the Pope 


in this Caſe: Firſt, as to all the mean 


$ 4 Compens | 
ſation for Damages ſuſtained, but he 
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dom: And he had ſuch regard to the 


Piety of thoſe Princes, that he had 


empowered him to grant ſuch Favours 
as they ſhould intercede for, and to 
ſuch. Perſons as they ſhould think wor- 
thy to be gratified, and were capable 
to aſſiſt him in the Matter of Religion, 
The Emperor underſtanding all this, 
thanked the Pope very heartily for 
his- Favour in that Matter : He ſaid, 


. he granted enough; he. eXcu ſed: himſelf 


that being wholly taken up with the 
preſent War, he had no ſooner applied 
himſelf to conſider the Matter: Now he 


knew it well; he had already written to 


England, and he expected a ſpeedy An- 


ſwer from thence, by which he would 
Eno the St Al 
knew by his own Experience in Ger- 


ate of Affairs there. He 


many, that this of Church Lands was 


the Point that moſt ſtood on: As to 
Matters of Doctrine, he did not be- 
lieve that they ſtood much upon that, 
they neither believe the one nor the 


other: Yet thoſe Lands (or Goods) be- 


ing dedicated to GOD, he thought it 


5 was not fit to yield all up to thoſe who 


paaſſeſſed them; he added, that though | 


the Legate had told him the whole. 
Extent of his Powers, yet he would 


do well to open them to others. He 


then deſired to ſee his Faculties. The 


Legate upon that apprehending this 


would give a Handle to a new Delay, 


ſaid he had already ſhewed them to 
the Biſhop of Arras, and he told the 


Emperor what a Scandal it would give 
to the whole World, if the Reconci- 
| lation ſhould not be ſettled by this Par- 


liament. The Queen did not think fit 
to preſs it formally, till ſhe had re- 


ceived that mighty Aſſiſtance which was 


now come to her by her Marriage; 
yet if this, which ought to have been 


the Beginning and the Foundation of 


all the reſt, were delayed any longer, 


tit muſt give great Offence bath to GOD 


and Man. The Emperor ſaid, Regard 
was to be had to the ill Diſpoſition of 


the People concerned, who had formed 


in themſelves and others an Averſiqn tec 
the Name of Obedience, and to a Red 


ſome Fryars, whom his Son had brought 


with him out, of Spain, were adviſed 


to Change their Hahits. They had 


not, indeed, done it, nor was it conve-: 


nient that they: ſhould: do it. He alſo 


touched on the ill Offices that would 


be done them by their Enemies abroad, 


„ 


in order to the railing of Tumults: 


(weaning the French.) The. Legate 


7 


„„ 


anlwered, if he muſt ſtay till all Im- 
pediments were removed, that would 
be endleſs. The Audience ended with 
this, that he muſt have a little Pa- 


tience, till the Secretary whom he 


ſent into England, ſhould return. 

Maſon was then the Queen's Am- 
baſſador at the Emperor's Court: He 
in a Letter on the 5th of October, 
writ towards the End of it (the reſt 
being a long Account of the War be- 
tween the Emperor and the French 


King,) concerning the Cardinal, that 


he was ſent by the Pope on two De- 
ligns ; the one to mediate a Peace be- 
tween thoſe two Powers; the other to 
mediate. a ſpiritual Peace, as he called 
it, in the Kingdom of England: But 
ſeeing no Hope of ſucceeding, either in 
the one or the other, he began to de- 
{pair : And if he did not quickly ſee 
ſome Appearance of Succe(s in the laſt, 
he would go back to Rome a ſorrow- 
ful Man; and here Maſon runs out, 
either to make his Court to the Queen 
or to the Legate, or that he was really 
poſſeſſed with a very high Opinion of 
him, which ſeems the more probable, 
as well as the more honeſt Motive. He 
ſays, All the World adores him for 
his Wiſdom, Learning, Vertue and 
*. Godlineſs. Gop ſeems to dwell in 
** him; his Converſation, with his o- 
*© ther godly Qualities, was above the 
* ordinary Sort of Men. It would be 
** a ſtrong Heart that he would not 
* ſoften in half an Hour's Talk. 
AT this Time the Cardinal wrote a 
long Letter to King Philip in Latin. 
Je tells him he had been now for a 
Tear knocking at the Gates of the Pa- 
lace, and no Body opened to him; 


1 


rom his Country into an Exile of a. 

bove 20 Years Continuance, becauſe 
he was againſt ſhutting the Queen out 
of that Palace, in which he now lived 
with her; but he comes with a higher 
Authority, in the Name of the Vicar 
of, the great King and Shepherd, St. 
Peter's Succeſſor, or rather St. Peter 
himſelf, who was ſo long driven out of 
England: Upon this he runs out into 
a long Allegory taken from St. Peter's 
being delivered out of Priſon from He- 
rod's cruel Purpoſe, and coming to the 
Gate of Mary, where, though his Voice 
was known, yet he was kept long 
knocking at the Door, Mary not being 
Jure that it was he himſelf. He dreſſes 
this out with much Pomp, and in many 
Words, as à Man that had practiſed 


|  Eloquence 


fehough he is the Perſon that was driven 
fr 


* — 
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Eloquence much, and had allowed 
himſelf in Flights of forced Rhetorick ; 
liker indeed to the Declamation of a 
Student in Rhetorick, than the ſolemn 
Letter of ſo great a Man on ſuch an 
Occaſion, It is true, that this Way of 
Writing had been early practiſed, and 
had been fo long uſed, even by Po pes 
themſelves, that theſe Precedents 425 
warra him to ene after ſuch Ori- 
ginals. 


Paget and Lord Haſtings to bring him 
over: Their Letter upon their coming 
to the Emperor's Court, is dated from 
Bruſſels the 13th of November, In it 
they give an Account of their Waiting 
upon the Emperor with the King and 
Queen's Complements. The Emperor 
had that Day received the Sacrament, yet 
they were admitted to Audience in the 
Afternoon: He expreſſed great Joy when 
he heard them give an Account how 
Matters were in England, and rouſed 
himſelf up in a chearful Manner, and 
ſaid, that among many great Benefits, 
he was bound to thank Gop for this 
as à main one, that he now ſaw Eng- 
land brought back to a good State. He 
had ſeen what the Kingdom had once 
been, and into what Calamities it fell 
afterwards; and now he thanked, Gop 
for the Miracles ſhewed to the Queen, 
to make her the Miniſter to bring it 
again to its antient Dignity, Wealth, 
and Renown. He alſo rejoiced, that 
Gop had given her ſo ſoon ſuch a cer- 
tain Hope of Succeſſion : Theſe Tidings 
of the State of her Perſon, with the 
Report of the Conſent of the Noblemen 
and others touching the Cardinal, and 
their Obedience and Union with the 
Catholick Church, were fo pleaſant to 
him, that if he had been half Dead, 


they would have revived him: He pro- 


miſed them all Aſſiſtance, as they ſnould 


come to need it. 


From the Emperor they went to 
the Cardinal, who welcomed them with 
great Joy, and with. Expreſſions full of 


Duty and Thankfulneſs to the Queen. 
Here they enlarge on his Praiſes: 


„They call him the Man of Gop, 
full of Godlineſs and Virtue; and 0 
<* eminently humble, that he was con- 


<« tented to come into England in ſuch 
« ſort as the Queen had commanded; 
< not as a. Legate, but as a Cardinal, 


and an Ambaſlador ſent to the Queen: 
And they 


« all Things ſhould paſs on the Pope's. 
9.129. 


„ 
* 
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AT laſt ha Gees ſent the Lon | 


cc 


aſlured the Queen, that 
touching the Matter of boſſeſſions 


e behalf ſo, that every Man there ſhall 
te have cauſe to be contented.” Pool 
took Leave of the Emperor on the 12th; 
he was to fet out in ſlow Journies, his 
Body being then too weak for great 
ones; in fix Days he was to be at 
Calais, where they hid ordered every 
Thing to be ready for his Tranſportz- 
tion. | 
IT ſeems by this, that the Queen 
reckoned on it, as ſure, that ſhe was 
with Child: Tho'. in that, after the 
Hopes of it were publiſhed with too 
much Precipitation, ſhe found herſelf 
miſtaken, that it was believed the Grief _ 
and Shame of it, both together, had 
an ill Effect on her Health and Life. 
ABOUT this Time there was a very 
abuſive Libel, printed in the Form of 
a Letter, as writ by Bradford to the 
Queen; in which it was ſaid, © That 


it was believed the Queen intended 


to give the Crown to the King, hop- 
* ing, that then he would keep Com- 
“% pany with her more, and live more 
Chaſte, contrary to his Nature; for 
peradventure after he was crowned, 
% he would be content with one 
* Whore; whereas he had then three 
or four in a Night: And theſe not 
* Ladies, but common Proſtitutes.“ 
One John Capſtoke a Printer was 
diſcovered ; be was condemned to be 
impriſoned, and to have his Ears nailed 


(e 


to the Pillory and cut off; yet he was 


pardoned. The Conſideration is not 
mentioned; it may be eaſily imagined 
it was no ſmall one, probably enough . 
it was upon the Diſcovery of ſome of 
thoſe whom they were ſecking out for 
the Slaughter, 

On the 12th of December, Maſon 
wrote from Bruſſels; and after he had 
given in his Letter an Account of what 
paſſed in the Diet, upon a Letter writ- 
ten to it by the French King: He alſo 
writes, * That one of the Emperor's - 
$6 Council had told him, that his Maſ- 
« ter was diſpleaſed to hear that a 
Preacher was beating the Pulpit 
„ Jollily (to uſe his own Words) 


$17 


V 


* for the Reſtitution of the Abbey- , 


Lands: Upon this he writes, That 


e if it be fo Wark by the Prince, and 
* the Thing be thought convenient, 


he did his Duty: 25 if it was not 


c 


1 


ſo, it was a ſtrange Thing, that . 
a well- ordered Commonwealth, 
Subject ſhould be fo hardy as to 54 
* thus to the People, to raiſe Storms 
* next Summer, againſt what the) 
„ were den doing in Winter; and if 
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the Thing was to be talked of, it 


aought to be to the Prince and Coun- 


„cih, and not to the People: He re- 


flects on the unbridled Sermons in 
the former Times, that they. were 
much miſliked : So he Hoped, that 
in a good Government. that thould 
have been amended. He thought the 
Perſon that preached this might be 
well put to filence; for he being a 
Monk, and having vowed Poverty, 


«> poſſeſſed a Deanary, and three or 


four Benefices. He tells them, that 
he had heard by the Report of other 
Ambaſſadors, that England was now 
returned to the Unity of the Chriſ- 
tian Church. He ſhould have been 
glad, that he might have been able 
to confirm this by ſome certain 
* Knowledge of it; but it was ordi- 
„ nary for the Ambaſladors of England 
% to know the leaſt of all others, of 
the Matters of their own Kingdom, 
ON the 25th of December he wrote, 


cc 


that according to his Orders, he had 
let the Emperor know the. Apprehen- 


ſions the Queen had of the Progreſs of 
her Bigbel'y. And that all was quiet, 
and every Thing went on happily in 


England. Upon this the Emperor fell 
into a free Diſcourſe with him of the 
Difference between governing with Ri- 


our and Severity; and the governing 


In ſuch Sort that Prince and People 
might Sentre entendre & *Sentre aimer, 
mutually underſtand and mutually love 


on another. This, as it is at all Times, 
a noble Meaſure of Government, ſo it 
it was more neceſſary to offer ſuch an 
Advice, at a Time in which it was re- 
ſolved to proceed with an unmerciful 
Rigour, againſt thoſe whom they called 
Hereticks. The Queen ſeemed to be 


ſo ſure, that ſhe was quick with Child, 


fired Piece of News publiſhed... * 


+ 
A. 


that the Privy-Council wrote upon it 
a Letter to Bonner, and ordered him ; 


to cauſe Te Deum to be ſung» upon it. 


With ſuch, a Precipitation was this de- 


SOME ſmall Favour was, at King 


= a Deſire, ſhewed to fome, The 
| Archt 
Bond of 20cco Marks for his good Be- 


iſhop of York was releaſed, -upon 


hay iour. How far he recanted, or com- 
plied, does not appear: One Thing 


may be reaſonably concluded: That 


ſince no more Mention is made of the 


Complaint put in againſt. him, for 
keeping another Man's Wife from him, 
| | ſon to think there was 
any Truth in it. For there being ſo 
particular à Zeal, on Foot, to 


there was no Rea 


diſgrace 
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the Marriage of the Clergy, ſo flagrant | 
an Inſtance as this, in a Man put in ſo 


eminent a Poſt, would not have been 


paſſed over, if there had been any 
Colour of Truth, or Proof for it. On 
the 27th of January, Hopkins, Sheriff 
of the City of Coventry, was put in 
the Fleet for ill Religion. On the 19th 
of February, ſome ſmall Regard was 
had to Miles Coverdale, as bei a Fo- 
reigner ; for he was a Dane: He had a 

Paſſport to go to Danmark, with two 
Servants, without any unlawful Let 

or Scar. v 5 
O the agth of January, Cardinal 
Pool gave deputed Powers: to the Bi- 


ſhops, to reconcile all Perſons to the 


Church, for the Quiet of their Con- 
ſciences. All Canonical Irregularities 
were alſo taken off, all publick Abju- 

rations, or Renunciations, were, at 
Diſcretion, to be either moderated or 
forgiven; with a Power to the Biſhop, 
to depute ſuch Rectors and Curates, as 
he ſhall thing fit, to abſolve and recon- 
cile all Lay-Perſons to the Church. 
That ſent to the Biſhop of Norwich is 
ſtill upon Record. The moſt remark- 
able Article in it is this. That all 
„ who were impowered to reconcile 
& Perſons to the Church, were required 
* to enter into a Regiſter, the Names 
ce of all ſuch as they ſhould receive, that 
<« it might appear upon Record, who 


were, and who were not reconciled; 


e and to proceed againſt all ſuch, as 
% were not reconciled : In particular, 


they were to inſert Thomas à Becket's 


% Name, and alſo the Pope's, in all 
their Offices. VVV 

Now came on the Burning of He. 
reticks. Many had been kept above a 
Year and an half in Priſon, when yet 
there was no Law againſt them: And 
now a Law was made againſt them, 
which it could not be pretended, that 
they had tranſgreſſed. But Articles 
were objected againſt them, to which 
they were, by the Eccleſiaſtical Law, 
dbliged to make Anſwers, and upon 
their Anſwers, they were condemned. 
Sampſon in a Letter to Calvin, wrote 
on the 23d of 2 That Gar- 
% diner had ordered Fourſcore of the 
„ Priſoners to be brought before him, 
„ and had tried to prevail on them, 

« both by Promiſes and Threatnings, 
* to return, as he called it to the 


Union of the Church: But not one 


of them yielded, except Barlow, that 


had been Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 


and Card maker, an Archdeacon there. 
r ee 
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So this proved ineffectual. How far 
theſe yielded, does not appear. 
IT was reſolved to begin with 
Hooper, againſt whom both Gardiner 
and Bonner had ſo peculiar an IIl-will, 


that he was ſingled out of all the 


Biſhops to be the firſt Sacrifice. On the 
28th of January he was brought before 
Gardiner, in his Court in Southwark, 
and is called only John Hooper, Clark. 
Gardiner ſet forth, © That the Day 
before he had been brought before 

A him and others of the Privy-Council, 
and exhorted to confeſs his Errors 
* Unity of the Church; a Pardon be- 


oC 


but that his Heart was ſo hardened 


he was then brought to anſwer to 
certain Articles, but he had again 
the Offer made him to be received 
into the Boſom of the Church, if he 
deſired it. He rejected that, and as 
* the Acts of the Court have it, he 
did impudently break out into ſome 
„ Blaſphemies”. The Articles that 
were objected to him were three: 


1. That he, being a Prieſt, and of a 


e religious Order, married a Wife, and 
cc 


lived with her; and did, both by 
« Preaching and Writing, juſtify and 
„ defend that his Marriage. To which 
« he anſwered, acknowledging it was 
true, and that he was ſtill ready to 


c defend it. II. That Perſons married 
c 


or Adultery, according to the Word 
« of Gop be ſo divorced, that they 
40 
„this he likewiſe anſwered confeſſing 
it, and ſaying, That he was ready to 
defend it againſt all who ſhould op- 
poſe it. III. That he had publik 
“e taught and maintained, That in the 
& Sacrament of the Altar the true and 
natural Body and Blood of CHRIST 
are not preſent under the Accidents 
of Bread and Wine; ſo that there is 
no material Bread and Wine in it “. 
To which his Anſwer is ſet down in 
Engliſh Words : © That the very natu- 


et 
ce 
cc 


„ ral Body and Blood of Cartsr, is 
e not really. and ſubſtantially in the 
« Sacrament of the Altar; ſaying al- | 0 
and Patience: And he was preparing 


* fo, That the Maſs was of the Devil, 
* and was an Idol”, Gardiner, upon 


1 ordered him to come again into 


Court the next Day; and then he did 
- - againtry, by — 5 Perſwaſions to pre- 
vail on him: But e continued ſtill ob- 


flinate, and faid further, “ That Mar. 


and Hereſies, and to return to the 
ing offer'd him for all that was paſs d, 


that he would not accept of it; ſo 


might, for the Cauſe of Fornication 


might lawfully marry again. To 


riage was none of the ſeven Sacra- 


* ments, and if it was a Sacrament, 


„he could prove there were ſeven- 
* ſcore Sacraments ”, After all this 
Gardiner delivered him over to the ſe- 


FER 


cular Arm. Upon which, the Sheriffs 
of London took him into their Hands 


/ as their Priſoner ; but it was reſolved 


to {end him to Gloceſter, there to re- 


ceive his Crown of Martyrdom. And 


there was a particular Order ſent along 
with him to Gloceſter, in which he 
is deſigned “ John Hooper, that was 
called Biſhop of Worceſter and Glo- 
ceſter who was Judged to be a moſt 
obſtinate, falſe, deteſtable Heretick, 
and did ſtill perſiſt obſtinate, and re- 
fuſed Mercy, tho' it was offered to 
him. He was ſent to be burnt at 


cc 
* 


of thoſe whom he had ſeduced. Or- 
der is alſo given to call ſome of Re- 
putation in that Shire, to aſſiſt the 


And becauſe this Hooper is, as all 
Hereticks are, a vain-glorious Per- 


he may perſuade ſuch as he has ſe- 
duced, to perſiſt 1n the miſerable O- 
pinions that he hath taught them ; 
therefore ſtri& Order is given, that 
neither at his Executton, nor in go- 
ing to the Place of it, he be ſuffered 
to ſpeak at large; but that he be 
led quietly, and in ſilence, for avoid- 
ing further Infection. But tho? his 


& 


Words could not be ſuffered to be 


heard, yet the Voice of his Sufferings, 


which were extreamly violent, had pro- 


bably the beſt Effect on thoſe who ſaw 


— 


both them, and his Conſtancy in them. 


He had been above a Year and a half 
in Priſon, under much hard Uſage, He 


ſent his Wife out of England, to deli- 
ver himſelf. from that which might 


Gloceſter, to the Example and Terror 


Mayor and the Sheriffs of that City. 


ſon; and if he have Liberty to ſpeak 


raiſe too great Tenderneſs in him, eſpe- 


cially if he had ſeen her ill uſed, which 
the Wives of the Clergy. were in dan- 


ger of daily, He wrote ſeveral Letters 


to Bullinger from the Priſon, but was. 
ſo watched, that he durſt not enter in- 


to any Particulars : Moſt of his Letters 


were Recommendations of ſome who 


were then flying out of England: He, 
in them all, expreſſed much Conſtancy 


himſelf for that, in which he reckoned 


the Truth with his 


his Imprifonment would ſoon end: He 
had no other Proſpect, but of ſealing 
Blood. He was 


very glad when he knew his Wife had 


05 and 


got ſafe to Frankfort, where ſhe lived, 


0 


Ie Arb Tb! of. the, 


and wrote PR Letters to Bullinger | out of England, was a juſt Expreſſion 
in a very clean and natural Stile of of his Care of her. 
Latin: They do chiefly relate to Net O the 18th of March ſome Sacrifices 
being to be made in Eſſex, Letters 
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 Amons ſeveral Letters that Hoop er | 
wrote, during his Impriſonment, to Bal. 


linger, ſome it ſeems fell into ill Hands, 


„ Priſoners: He 


and ſo came not to Zurick, as they 


were directed, as he found by Bul- 


linger's laſt Letter, that ſome of his 
were alſo intercepted. That laſt which 
„ he had was directed to him, to be 
oe communicated | to all his Fellow- 
promiſed, that he 


e would take Care to ſend it round a- 


©. mong. 


them. The Wound that the 
Papacy had received in England, was 


© then intirely healed : The Pope was 


* now declared the Head of that 
* Church. The Priſoners, who had 
e been ſhut up for a Year and à half, 


% were daily troubled by the Enemies 
They were kept a- 


* of the Goſpel : 
& {under fo one another, and treat- 
« ed with all Manner of Indignities, 
< and they were daily threatened with 
the laſt Extremities, which did not 
* terrify them. 

„ TREx were fo inwardly fortified 


that they deſpiſed both Fire and 
„Sword. They knew in whom they 


believed, and were ſure they were 


to fuffer for Well- doing. He deſires 
the Continuance of their Prayers, 


< let Gop do with them what ſeemed 


* good in his Eyes. He ſent over-to 
„ him two Books that he had written, 


„the one of true Religion, and the 
<< other of falſe Religion, which he had 
* dedicated to the Parliament, as an 


7 Apology for the Reformation. He 


from doing it, by the Apprehenſions of c 


Guard, through 


Will be done. 


of 
* 
F 


« gives them Liberty to correct them 
as they thougltt fit, and deſired that 
«they might- be quickly printed; for 
«, they were well approved by the 
„ Pious and Learned about him“ 

He deſires they may not be frighted 


any Harm that might happen upon that 
Account: He committed himſelf to 
Gop, who was his Defence and his 
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Jesus Chasr, to 
hom he had intirely dedicated bimſelf. 
If Gop would prolong his Life; but 
if he would put an End to this "ſhort! 
and wicked Life, which of theſe: ſo- 
ever it pleaſed Go po order, his 
This is dated from his 
Priſon, the Lith of December, 1554. 
It appears that Hooper's Wife was a 
n 10, 1 ſending” e * . 
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Religion. 


were written by the Council to the 
“ Earl of Oxford and the Lord Rich, 
<« to be preſent at the Burning of thoſe 
„ obſtinite Hereticks that were ſent | 


to divers Parts of that Country“. 

And on the 1ſt of April Informations be⸗ 
ing brought that there were Preachers at 
Work in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, 
a general Order was ſent to all Sheris 


to ſeize on them. When that mad 
Man William Thomas, called other- 
wiſe Flower and Branch, was ſeized 
on, for wounding a Prieſt in the Church, 
they found a Cloth about his Neck, 
with theſe Words, Deum time, Ido- 
lum fuge ; Fear Gop and fly from Ido- 
latry. He was ſeized on by. Sir Ni- 
cholas Hare, and Sir Thomas Corn- 
wall : They had Letters of | Thanks 
from the Council for their Pains. They 
were ordered firſt to examine him, 
then to ſend him to the Biſhop o Lon- 
don, to proceed againſt him for his 
Herely ; and to the Juſtices of Peace, 
to puniſh him for the ſhedding of 
Blood in the Church; and if he per- 
ſiſts in his Hereſy, Order is given that 
he be executed in the latter End of 


the Week, but that his Right Hand 


ſhould” be cut off the Day before. 
Om the 16th, of May ſome Perſons 
were named, and their Appointments 
ordered who ſhould be in Readineſs to 
carry the News of the Queen's Deli- 
very to foreign. Princes. The Lord 
Admiral was appointed to go to the 
Emperor, and was allowed 41.. a Day, 
and 200 J. for. Equipage. The Lord 
Fitzwater was to go to the French 
Court, and was to have 200 Marks for 
Equipage. Sir Henry Sidney was to 
the King of the Romans, and to 
par 500 Marks; and Shelley was to 
ry the News to the King of Portu- 

= TY to have 400 Marks. This was 
repeated on the 28th of May, The 
Money was ordered to be ready for the 
immediate Diſpatch of thoſe Envoys. 


And on the 29th of May Orders were 


given that the Perſons named ſhould 
be ready to go when warned. On the 
1ſt of June a Letter was ordered to 
theBiſbop of London to proceed againſt 
ſome who were ſuſpected to be of evil 
On the zd of June Letters 
were written to the Lord Rich to aſſiſt 
a tion Execution &! ſome We at 
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Colcheſter, Harwich, and Meaintru; a | 


Letter 'was alſo written to the Earl of 
Oxford, to ſend his Servants to attend 
on the Lord Rich at thoſe Executions. 
It is not eaſy to gueſs whether the 
many Letters written upon thoſe Oc- 
caſions, were to prevent Tumults, be- 
cauſe they apprehended the People 
might reſcue thoſe Victims out of the 
Sheriffs Hands if he had not been well 
guarded; or whether it was to celebrate 
thoſe Pan over Hereſy, with 
much Solemnity; which is commonly 
done in thoſe Countries, where the 
Inquiſition is received. At the ſame 
Time, Entries · were made in the Coun- 
cil-Books of the Examinations of ſeve- 
ral Perſons for ſpreading falie Rumours. 

ON the ꝗth of June, Letters were 


Vvritten to the Lord North, and others, 


to put ſuch obſtinate Perſons as would 
not confeſs to the Torture, and there 
to order them at their Dicretion: And 
a Letter was written to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower to the ſame Effects. Whe- 
ther this pretended obſtinancy was a 
Concealing of Hereticks, or of the 
Reporters. of falſe News, does not ap- 
pear : But whatever the Matter was, the 
putting People not yet Convict, by 
that which the Civil Law called a half 
Proof (Semiplena Probatio) to the 
Torture, becauſe they were thought 
Obſtinate, and would not Confeſs, and 
the leaving the Degree. of the Torture 
to the Diſcretion of thoſe appointed for 
their Examinations, was a great Step to- 
wards the moſt rigorous Part of the 
Proceedings of Inquiſitors. On the 12th 
of June, Orders were given for making 
out Writs for the Burning of three Per. 
| ſons condemned for Hereſy in Suſſex. 


On the 13th of June, Letters of 


Thanks were ordered to Sir Henry 
Tirrel, and Mr. Anthony Brown, for 
their aſſiſting at the Execution of Here- 
ticks. And on the 15th of June, Let- 
ters of Thanks were ordered to the 
Earl of Oxford, and the Lord Rich, 
on the ſame Account. On the 17th of 
June, Letters of Thanks were written 


to thoſe in Cambridge, who had com- 


mitted ſome Prieſts to Priſon: But they 
were ordered to releaſe them, if tho- 
roughly Penitent. And on the 18th of 


June, a Letter was ſent to the Biſhop | 


of London, informing him that four 
Pariſhes in Eſſex did {till uſe the Eng- 
liſh Service: He is required to examine 
into this, and to puniſh it, and to ſend 
ſome of his Chaplains to preach to 
%% Vr! ̃ ꝗ uQ I-51 
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ON that Day a Letter was written 
from London to Peter Martyn, telling 


pily delivered 'till all the Hereticks 
then in Priſon were burned : For ſhe 
continued ſtill expecting to be deli- 
vered; and on the 24th of June, an 
Order was given to have a Paſſport 
ready for Shelley, that was to carry 


of June, Letters were written to the 
Lord Rich, to give the Queen's Thanks 
to ſome Gentlemen of Rochford in Ef- 
ſex, for coming ſo honeſty of themſelves 
to Colcheſter, and other Places, to 
aſſiſt the Sheriffs at Executions. At 
that time a Condition was put in all 


Sea, that they ſhould avoid all Here- 
ticks, and all Places infeſted with 
Hereſy, | x 
Ou Author here adds a Paſſage, 
recorded by Fox, of a Declaration that 
was made to himſelf before Witneſſes, 


that the lived near Alderſgate, and 
was delivered of a Boy on the 11th 
of June 1555; and after ſhe had born 
it, the Lord North, and another Lord 
came to her, and deſired to have her 
Child from her, with very fair Offers, 
as that her Child ſhould be very well 
provided for, ſp that ſhe ſhould take 


ſhe never knew, or had ſuch a Child : 
And after this ſome Women came to 


the Rocker, but ſhe would in no Caſe 
part with her Child. This being at 
the Time that the Queen ſeemed ro be 
every . Day looking for her Delivery, 


in mind of the Words of the Preacher, 
That which is, is that which has been. 


written to the Gentlemen of Kent, to 


Hereticks in Rocheſter, Dartford and 
Tunbridge. =O 


Suſſex, the Opinion of the Judges was 


ſent to proceed in it, according to Law. 

reat 
Diſcourſes to alarm the Nation with 
the Apprehenſions of Plots, and the 
Blame of all was to be caſt on the con- 


Corners, inſtructing the People at the 
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him that it was given out that the 
Queen had ſaid, ſhe could not be hap- 


the News to Portugal. On the 27th 


no Care for it, if ſhe would ſwear, that 


On the zoth of June, Letters were 


aſſiſt the Sheriffs at the Execution of 


asked about it; and ſome Judges were 


cealed Preachers, that were now hid in 


521 


Paſſports, and Licences, to go beyond 


in the Lear 1568. A Woman told him, 


her, of whom one they ſaid was to be 


may give ſome Suſpicions, and puts us 


Os the ad of July, upon an Infor- 
mation of a Commotion deſigned in 


caſion was taken from fooliſn 


Peril of their Lives: Twelve Perſons 
were 
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were brought up out of Eſſex, as guilty 
of a Conſpiracy. Bird, 


that had been 
Biſhop of Cheſter, and was deprived for 
his Shirhge did think fit to Repent; 

and engaged ſo far, that Bonner made 
him his Suffragan. Ile was blind of an 
Eye, and being appointed to preach 


before the Biſnop, he choſe thoſe Words, 


Thou art Peter: But whether his Con- 
ſcience ſmote him, or his Memory 
failed him, he could go no further: S0 


inſtead of a Matter of Triumph upon 


Triumph to the other Side. 


the Apoſtacy of ſuch a Man, the Shame 


of (och: a dumb Action, turned the 
Ox the gth of July, a Letter was 
written to the Biſhop of London, di- 


recting him, that the three condemned 
Hereticks ſhould be burnt at Uxbridge, 


Strafford, and Walden; and he was or- 
dered to proceed againſt the reſt, At 


this time Pool thought it became him 
to write to Cranmer, to try how far a 
Piece of highflown Rhetorick could 
work on him, though | ſome think 


this Letter was written a very little 


b Separation from the See of Rome, 


while before Cranmer's Execution; the 
Original is yet extant. It does very 


little Honour to his Memory, being 


and 
and 
and 
the rejecting of Tranſubſtantiation. In 
it all he proves nothing, and argues 
nothing, but fuppoſes all his own Prin- 
ciples to be true and ſure: He inveighs 
againſt the poor Priſoner with ſome 
ſeeming Tenderneſs, but with: a great 
Acramony of Stile, and in an inſulting 


only a Declaration againſt Hereſy, 
Schiſm, againſt a married Clergy, 


Manner, like one that knew he might 
ſay what he pleaſed; and that there 


was no room for making Remarks and 
Anſwers to ſo poor an Epiſtle,” 


S e n rh Kevhbi 


Nen of Lork was ordered to appear, 
hows no more is ſaid concerning him. 


There were Intimations given of Com- 
motions deſigned at Fairs, and Orders 
were ſent to Sheriffs and Gentlemen 


to watch them: Informations were alſo 
brought of a Conſpiracy in Eſſex and 
Solfolk, and of another in Dorſetſhire. 


On the 6th of Auguſt, Thankg were 


written to the Earl of Oxford, and the 
Lord Rich, with the other Juſtices: of 


| Peace an Eſſex: for their Diligence; de- 


firing them to proceed in their Exa- 
mination of the late intended Conſp i: | © 


' racy, and bring the Offenders before | 


them: If there Offence was found to 


: be Treaſon, they were to ſuffer as 


| Traytors: Or 1 their. (lh ai not 
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riſe up to that, they were to order 
them to be puniſhed according to the 
Statutes. 

Ox the a0th of Auguſt, Notice was 
given to the Sheriffs and Juſtices of 
Peace, that the King was going to 
Flanders. The Ambaſſadors ſent to 
Rome, did return about the Middle of 
September; and in Council, on the 


| 16th of September, the Biſhop of Ely 


produced the! Pope's Bull, erecting Ire- 
land into a Kingdom; and beſtowing 
on the Crown of England, the Title of 
King of Ireland. I his was given to 


the Biſhop of Dublin, with an Order 


to >ubliſh it in Ireland For that inſo- 
lent Pope would not give them Au- 
dience upon their Powers from the 
King and Queen of England, and Ire- 
land, pretending, that none had a Right 
to aſſume the Title of King, but as it 
was derived from him. So as a ſpecial 
Grace, he conferred: that Regal Title 
on the Queen, and then admitted them 
to Audience, after he had made them 
ſtay a Month waiting for it at Roine. 
It ſeems they knew the Bigotry of the 
Engliſh Court too well to diſpute this 
Point. So they yielded it up very 
tamely, fearing that they ſhould be 
diſowned, if they had made any Oppo- 
ſition to it. But the main Errand they 
came upon, was to obtain a Confirma- 

tion of the Settlement of the Church- 
Lands, made in Parliament by Cardinal 

Pool: That was not only flatly refuſed, 

but a Bull was pabliſhed, that! in Effec, 
repealed it all. 

Ir begins. ſetting forth what Pope 

Symmachus decreed againſt the alie- 
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1 
Church upon any Pretence whatſo- 
1385 ever, or farming out the Right of 
the Church: He laid an Anathema 
on all who ſhould be any way 005 
cerned in ſuch Bargains; and 
Authority to any Eccleſiaſtical "a 
ſon to recover all with the mean 
Profits; and this was to take Place 
in all Churches. Pope Paul the Ild, 
had likewiſe condemned all Aliena- 
tions of Church Goods, and all 
Farms of Leaſes beyond the Term ot 
three Years, and had annulled all 
„ ſuch Agreement, Farms, or Leaſes. 
Both the Parties, as well the Granter, 
<<, as the Receiver of ſuch Leaſes, were 
put under Excommunication; and the 
Goods ſo alienated, were to revert 
«.-to the Church. „But the Probibi- 
0 tions notwithſtanding, of late Years 
E ſeveral Perſons both of the Laity, 
Wo <q and 
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nated of any Lands belonging to the 
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ce and of the Clergy, had poſſeſſed them- 


' 


ce ſelves of Caſtles and Lands -belong- | null; and all Ratifications of what was at 


« ing both to the Church of Rome, 
and, to other Cathedrals, and even to 
« Metropolitan Churches; and to Mo- 
4 naſteries, Regular Houſes and Hol- 
pitals, under Pretence of Alienations, 
to the evident Damage of thoſe 
Churches and Monaſteries, without 
* obſerving the Solemnities required by 
Law in ſuch Caſes ; and they con- 
< tinue their Poſſeſſion, by which the 
«Incumbents in thoſe Churches are 
great Sufferers; and the Popes them- 
„ ſelves, who were wont to ſupply the 
Poor who came to Rome, out of 
' theſe Lands, are no more able to do 
that, and can ſcarce maintain them- 
ſelves and their Families, which turns 
4 to the Offence of God, the Reproach 
of the Clergy, and is Matter of Scan- 
« dal to the Faithful; therefore the 
Pope, of his own Motion, upon cer- 
tain Knowledge, and by Virtue of 
* the Plenitude of the Apoſtolick Power 
does annul all the Altenations or 
Impropriations, either perpetual or 
Leaſes to the third, or to a ſingle 
“ Life, or beyond the Term of three 
Years ; or Exchanges and Farms of 
Cities, or Lands, or Goods, or Rights 
belonging to the Roman Church ; or 
to any Cathedral, Monaſtery, Regu- 
<« lar Houſe, or to any Eccleſiaſtical Be- 
nefice, with or without Cure, to 
Seculars or Regalars, Hoſpitals, and 
other pious-Foundartions, . by whom- 
ſoever made, though by: Popes or 
* by their Authority, or by the Pre- 
„ lates of Cathedrals,, Monaſteries, or 
* Hoſpitals; or the Rectors of Churches, 
* though Cardinals that had been made 
* without the Solemnities required by 
Law, in what Form of Words ſoever 
they have been made, though con- 
« firmed by Oath, and eſtabliſhed by 
%a long Preſcription : All thoſe are 
by the Apoſtolick Authority, reſcind- 
ed, annulled, and made void, and 
the Poſſeſſors of ſuch Lands are to 
„be compelled by all Cenſures and pe- 
„ cuniary. Pains, to make Satisfaction 
« for all the mean Profits received, or 
to be received; and all Judges are 
required to give Judgment, conform 
<.to this Bull. Dated the r2th of July. 
Tus the Pope inſtead of confirm 
ing what the Legate had done, did in 
the moſt formal Terms poſſible, re- 
verſe and annul it all. Even -Papal 
A lienations, | or made by the Pa pal Au- 
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Conſent of the Convocation is declared 


firſt illegally made are annulled, By this 
alſo not only the Poſſeſſors of Church 


Eands, but all the Tenants to any E- 


ſtate belonging to the Church who hold 
for Lives, orYeats, beyond the Term of 
three Years, may ſee in this Bull how 
that all that they now hold by thoſe 
Tenures, is made void. No doubt the 
Ambaſſadors of England did all that in 
them lay to have this Bull ſoftened, ot 
to hive an Exception made for England; 
but that Pope was not to be moved, 
and, perhaps, he thought ſhewed no 


ſmall Favour to England, on the 


Queen's Account, in not naming it in 


| this Bull: And in not fulminating on 


the Account of the late Settlement. 


Thus the Matter of ſecuring the Ab- 
bey-Lands by that fraudulent Tranſ- 


action, is now pretty apparent. 

Pops Paul was in the right in one 
Thing to preſs the ſetting up Courts of 
Inquiſition every where, as the only 
ſure Method to extirpate Hereſy, And 
it is highly probable that the King, or 
his Spaniſn Miniſters, made the Court 
of England apprehend, that Torture 
and Inquiſition were the only ſure 
Courſes to root out Hereſy, It has ap- 


peared already what Orders were given 
about Torture, even to uſe it at Diſ- 


cretion, but another Step was made 
that carried this Matter much further. 
Inſtructions had been given in March, 


1555, to the juſtices of Peace to have 


one or more honeſt Men in every Pa- 


riſh ſecretly inſtructed to give Infor- 


mation of the Behaviour of the Inhabi- 


tants amongſt or about them. One of 


theſe was directed to the Earl of Eſſex, 
who acted with a ſuperlative Meaſure 
of Zeal: He wrote on the 18th of A- 
pril this Year to the Biſhop of Nor- 
wich, complaining, that at a Town near 


him, there had been no Sepulcher, nor 


creeping to the Croſs before Eaſter. 


The Day after he wrote that Letter it 
appears by another of his Letters, that 
Ket who led the Inſurrection in Nor- 
folk, in King Edward's Reign, and 


whoſe Body was hanged in Chains, had 


fallen down from the Gallows; and 


that Prophecies were ſpread about the 


Country of what ſhould follow when 
that ſhould happen. He ordered the 
Body to be hanged up again,” if it was 
not waſted, and he impriſoned” thoſe 
that gave out theſe Prophecies. He 
went on to greater Matters, and drew 


thority, are made void. The pretended 


* 


| 


up an Account of the Obedience that 
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the 


* 


had ſufficient Authority to 


paid to all the In- 


O the 12th of September, Brooks, 


— Biſhop of Gloceſter, who was conſti- 
tuted Subdelegate to Cardinal Puteo, 
the Pope's Delegate, to try Cranmer, 


(it being, it ſeems, thought indecent 


that Pool, who was to ſucceed him, 


ſhould be his Judge) came to Oxford, 
with Martin and Story, who were the 


King and Queen's Commiſſioners, to 


demand Juſtice againſt Cranmer, exhi- 


_ biting Articles againſt him. Cranmer 
made a long Apology for himſelf. A- 


mong other Things he faid, © The 


_ * Loſs of his Promotion grieved him 
* not : He thanked Gop as heartily 
„ for that poor and afflicted State in 


“ which he was then, as ever he did 


in the Times of his Proſperity. But 
„e that which ſtuck cloſeſt to him, and 


created him the greateſt Sorrow, was, 


ce to think that all that Pains and Trou- 
“ ble that had been taken by King 


* Henry and himſelf for ſo many 
Years, to retrieve the -antient Autho- 
<« rity of the Kings of England, and 
to vindicate the Nation from a fo- 


F reign Yoke, and from Baſeneſs and 
infinite Inconveniencies of Crouch- 
ing to the Biſhops of Rome, ſhould 

e now thus eaſily be quite undone :. 


« And that the King and Queen ſhould, 
in their own Realm, become his Ac- 
e cuſers, before a foreign Power. If 
he had tranſgreſſed the Law, ary 

puniſh 
„ him; and-to that he would, at all 


Times, ſubmit himſelf“. They ex- 


hibited Interrogatories to him, and he 
gave his Anſwer to them. In Con- 
cluſton, they required him to go to 
Rome within fourſcore Days, to make 


was moſt willing to go, if the King 
and Queen would ſend him. 
O the 16th of October, Ridley and 


Latimer ſuffered Martyrdom; But Gar- 
diner, who was with Impatience wait- 


_ 


Sermon that he -preached, | ſaid, He 
rotted above Ground, ſo that it was 
ſcarce poſſible to get any to come near 


him. He died on the 12th of No- 


vember. On the zth of November 
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ing for the News, was, ſoon. after he 
heard it, ſtruck with an Illneſs, in 
which he languiſhed for ſome Time. 
Pilkington, Biſhop of Dureſme, in a 
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524 . The Reronmartion of the 
© the Juſtices had 


. Cranmer was now to be offered up. 
ſtructions and» Orders that had been ſent 


Some have thought that upon his At- 


tainder the See of Canterbury was va- 


cant; and, indeed, the Chapter of Can- 
terbury acted accordingly ; but the 

Papal Authority being reſtored, he was 
ſtill, according to the Papal Law, Arch- 
biſhop, till by a Commiſſion from Rome 
he was judged an obſtinate Heretick, 
and was thereupon deprived. When 
the 80 Days were out, a Mock Pro- 
ceſs was made at Rome, in which it 
was falſly ſaid, that he did not care to 


appear; upon which he was declared 


* 


| Printers, were required to deliver to 
Cawood, the Queen's Printer, the Books 


Ely, by Commiſſion from the Pope : 


Contumacious: And then a formal 
Sentence was given in the Pope's Name, 
as fitting on the Throne of Juſtice, ha- 
ving before his Eyes Gop alone, who 
is the righteous Lok D, and judgeth the 
World in Righteouſgeſs. With ſuch 
ſpecious Words was that groſly unrigh- 


righteous Judgment introduced. And 


upon that a Letter came from Rome 
on the 14th of December, mentioning 
his being condemned and deprived, and 
delivering him over to the ſecular Arm. 
The Deprivation muſt have paſſed ſome 
Days before; for on the 11th of De- 
cember Pool's Bulls were granted; in 
which mention is made of the See's 
being vacant by the Deprivation of 
Cranmer. The Writ for burning him 
mentions his being - judged an obſti- 
nate Heretick by the Pope, and de- 
prived by him; and that he had been 
degraded by the Biſhops of London and 


So on the 24th of February the Writ 
„ 00-14, 25 

O the 13th. of March the Privy- 
Council were concerned when they 
heard his Paper of | Recantation was 


privted : Rydalt and Copeland, two 


of Recantation to be burned by him. 
One Part of his Character may be ad- 
ded out of Pool's Letter to him. In 
one Place he ſays, he hears '* it was 
«+ pretended that he forced no Man 


cnunch of ENG LAND. 


"  fays of him, That he then ſhewed 


© how well hedeſerved the great Cha- 
e racter of the Chief Paſtor and Arch- 

« biſhop of this Church“: To which 
he adds of Latimer, © That he was 
« the antient ' and true Apoſtle of 
„ CHRIST to the Engliſh Nation ”. 
In a Word, if-it had not been for Cran- 
mer's too feeble Compliance in K. Hen- 
ry's Time, and this laſt inexcuſable Slip, 
he might well be propoſed as one of 


the greateſt Patterns in Hiſtory. And 


if the Exceſſes to which ſome Opi- 
nions had formerly carried Men, did in 
ſome Particulars incline him to the 
oppoſite Extreams, this muſt be reck- 
oned a very pardonable Inſtance of 
managing the Counterpoize without 
due Caution. He was a Pattern of 
Humility, Meekneſs and Charity. He 
had a true and generous Contempt of 
Wealth, and of thoſe Shews of Great- 
neſs that belong toa high Station. His 
Labours, in ſearching into all Eccle- 
aſtical Authors, both antient and mo- 
dern, are amazing to thoſe who have 
| ſeen the vaſt Collections that he writ 
out on all Matters of Divinity, with 
his own Hand. But now, after a lon 


Courſe of Vexation and Contradicti- 


on, and, in Congluſion, after a long 
and ſevere Impriſonment, he was put 
to a cruel Death, by Perſons whom he 
had ſerved faithfully and effectually. 
For he had both ſerved the Queen, and 
reconciled her to her Father; and he 
had ſhewed a moſt particular Favour to 
Thirleby, and others, who concurred 
to finiſh this Tragedy. 

THERE was a Convocation fat with 
the Parliament in October, and to the 
Middle of November 1555. Chriſto- 
pherſon was choſen Prolocutor: And 
after Bonner had confirmed him, he 
deſired that the Lower Houſe would 
name eight or ten Perſons, to hear ſome 
ſecret Propoſitions that were to be 
made to them by the King and Queen, 
and by the Cardinal, concerning the 
publick Good of the Kingdom, and of 
the Church. They, upon that, did 
chuſe the Prolocutor, and ten more: 
And to theſe the Biſhop of Ely pro- 

oſed to offer the Queen a Subſidy, in 


eturn for the great Favour ſhe had 


ſhewed the Clergy, in forgiving the 
Firſt-Fruits and Tenths, and in re- 
ſtoring to the Church all the Impropri- 
_ ations of ' Benefices that were then b 
the Suppreſſion of the Monaſteries, veſt- 


ed in the Crown : For all which, the 


Biſhop of Ely propoſed a Subfidy of 


131. 


"78.0 


2s. in the Pound, to be paid in four 


Tears. The laſt Seſſion of the Convo- 


cation was on the 15th of November: 


And a Memorandum was inſerted in- 


theſe Words; © After this Convocation 
** was begun, there was a National 
* Synod, the Clergy of York being 
“ Joined: with them“. For which, 
the Cardinal thought it ſafe and fit to 


take out a Licence under the Great 


Seal. The firſt Seſfien was on the 4th 
of November; and in this the Cardi- 


nal ſet himſelf fo zealouſly to remove 


many Abuſes, that Maſon wrote that 


many of the Clergy wiſhed he were in 


Rome again. 


Tae Earl of Devonſhire went out 
pailed 
through Flanders he waited on the Em- 


of England this Summer. As he 


peror ; and, as Maſon wrote, he own- 


ed that he owed his Liberty to him. 


The Queen ſent, and offered her Me- 
diation between the Emperor and the 
French King: The Emperor accepted 
it, but with very ſharp Reflections on 
the French King. 


There was in April a Treaty of 


Peace between the Emperor and the 


King of France ſet on Foot; in which 


the Queen was Mediator, and ſent 


over both Pool and Gardiner to Ca- 


lais in order to it. 


The Conſtable, 


and the Cardinal of Lorrain, were or- 


dercd to come from the Court, but the 
Pope's Death made it be thought more 


neceſſary to ſend that Cardinal to 


Rome. | 5 
Ox the 14th: of January, a Letter of a 
very ſingular Nature was written to the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London, 
e requiring them to give ſuch ſubſtantial 
« Order, that when any obſtinate Man 
* condemned by the Order of the 
“% Laws, ſhall be delivered to be pu- 
« niſhed for Hereſy, that there be a 


great Number of Officers, and other 


«© Men appointed to be at the Execu- 
% tion; who may be charged to ſee 


« ſuch as ſhall miſuſe themſelves, ei- 
« ther by comforting, aiding or prai- 


ig) 


0 


ſing the Offenders; or otherwiſe, 
uſe themſelves to the ill Example 
ec of others, to be apprehended and 
« committed to Ward: And beſides, 
“ to give Commandment that no Houſe- 
6e holder ſuffer any of his Apprentices, 
« or other Servants, to be abroad, 
other than ſuc 
« anſwer for. And that this Order 
« be always obſerved in like Caſes 


ee 


o 


* 


* 


had been about a Month before this, 


as their Maſter will 


he 


« hereafter. Philpot's Martyrdom 


8 
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he being a Man highly eſteemed, who 
went through all his Sufferings with 
Heroick Courage and Chriſtian Con- 


ſtancy, it is probable there was more 


than ordinary Concern expreſſed by 


the People at his Sufferings, which 


drew this inhuman Letter from the 
Council, for they had no Sacrifices at 
that Time ready to be offered. 


Wiq.d x theſe Things paſled in Eng- 
land, the Scene abroad was conſiderably 


altered, by the Reſignation of Charles 
the Vth, who delivered over his Here- 


„ Countries to the 


ce 


(e 
ett 


7 


- CC 


cc 


ditary Dominions to his Son Philip. 


He began that with the Dominions de- 
rived from the Houſe of Burgundy, 
after that, he reſigned up to him the 


Crown of Spain, and all that belong- 


ed toit : Upon that Letters were writ- 
ten to the ſeveral States, and Cities of 
Spain, on the 17th of January. Theſe 
were all in one Form : So that which 
was addreſſed to the City of Toledo, 
was ſent over to the Queen, tranſlated 
out of Spaniſh into Engliſh. 

IN it he tells them“ that which he 


always denied to the Germans, that 
“ for Religion's Sake he had enter- 
&« prized the War of Germany, upon | 


© the Deſire he had to reduce thoſe 
| Unity of the 
Church; that ſo he might procure 
an univerſal Peace to all Chriſtendom, 
% and to aſlemble and aſſiſt at a Ge- 
* neral Council, for the Reformation of 
many Things, that ſo with the leſs 
Difficulty he might bring home thoſe 
who ſeparated themſelves, and de- 
ce parted from the Faith. This he had 
brought to a very good Point, when 
„ the French King allured the Ger- 
„ mans to a League with him againſt 


4 * 


&% 
Ce 


* 


< their Oaths and Fidelity to the Em- 


„ peror, and ſo they made War on him 


“ both by Sea and Land; and then 
the French King procured the coming 
of the Turks Army into Hungary, 
to the great Damage of Chriſten- 
dom ; upon which he. was forced 
to bring down an Army, to the 
great Prejudice of his own Perſon, 
by his being obliged to keep the 


cc 
cc 


cc 


Field ſo long that it had brought 


ccc 


cc 


ec 


upon that, become ſo deſtitute of 
« Health, that he was not able in his 
«* own Perſon to endure the Travel, 
and to uſe that Diligence that was 


© requifite ; which 8 a great 


.< Hindrance to many 


hings, of which 
& he had deep Senſe : He wiſhed he 
„had taken the Reſolution he was 


I 
| q 


„ Letter. 


on him painful Infirmities : He was, - 


The Rerormation of the | 


* now taking ſooner ; yet he could 


not well do it, by Reaſon of his Son's 
Abſence ; for it was neceſſary to 
communicate many Things to him : 
So he took Order for his Marriage, 
* and to.bring him over to him, and 
© ſoon' after that he reſigned to him 
* all his States, Kingdoms, and the 
* Selgneuries of the Crown of Caſtile 
* and Leon, with all their Appurte- 
nances, which are more amply con- 
tained in Inſtruments which he had 
ſigned of the fame Date with this 
Truſting that he, with his 
* great Wiſdom and Experience, of 
** which he had great Proof in all that 
“ he had hitherto handled in his Fa- 
„ ther's Name, would now order and 
*« defend the ſame with Peace and Juſ- 
© tice, He therefore having had large 
Experience of their Loyalty, Fide- 
* lity and Obedience, did not doubt 
** but that they would continue to 
* ſerve and obey him in the ſame 
„ Manner and Sort, as if Go p had 
“taken him into his Mercy. Dated 
* at Bruſſels the 17th of January, 
cc I556, : | | . 
SOON after that, he retired to the 
Place he had deſigned to ſpend the 
reſt of his Days in ; and, according to 
the Account given by Dr. Geddes, there 
is great Reaſon to believe that he ap- 
plied himſelf to ſerious Reflections on 
Religion. No Prince knew better than 
he did, both the Corruptions and Prac- 
tices of the Court of Rome ; and the 
Artifices and Methods by which two 
Seſſions of the Council of Trent had 
been conducted. He muſt. likewiſe 
have underſtood the Grounds upon 
whiich both the Lutherans and the 
Reformed in Germany built their Per- 
ſuaſions : He had heard them often ſet 
out : But the Hurry of Buſineſs, the 
Prepoſſeſſion of Education, and the 
Views of Intereſt, had prejudiced him 
ſo far againſt them, that he continued 
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in a moſt violent Enmity to them: But 


now that he was at full Leiſure to 
bring all his Obſervations together, 
and that Paſſion and Intereſt had no 
more Power over him, there are great 
Preſumptions to believe that he died 
perſuaded of the Doctrines of the Re- 
formed Religion. Auguſtin Caſal, a 
Canon of the Church of Salamanca, 
was his Preacher, and was eſteemed the 
moſt eloquent Preacher that Spain ever 
produced: He was taken up in the 
Ne 558, and with 13 more was pub- 


| lickly burned at Vallidolid, in the Year 


: 1559, | 


tb 
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1559. The Unfortunate Prince Charles, 
and his Aunt Donna Juana, then Go- 
verneſs, looking on that barbarous Exe- 
cution. Conſtantine Pontius, a Canon 
of Seville, who was his Confeſſor, e- 
ſteemed a Man of great Piety and Learn- 
ning, was likewiſe taken up by the In- 
quifition for being a Proteſtant : He 
died in Priſon, probably enough by 
the Torture the Inquiſitors put him to : 


But his Bones, with his Effigies, were 


burnt at Seville : So were the Bones 


of the learned Egidius, whom the Em- 
peror had named to the Biſhoprick of 


Tortoſa, one of the richeſt in Spain: 
And at the ſame Time 18 were burnt 
alive for being Proteſtants; of which 
the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition gives this 
Account, that had not the Holy Tri- 
bunal put a Stop to thoſe Reformers, 
the Proteſtant Religion had run through 
Spain like Wild-Fire. 


derfully diſpoſed at that Time to have 
embraced it: And the Writer of the 
Pontifical Hiſtory, who was preſent at 
ſome of thoſe Executions, ſays, that 
had thoſe learned Men been let alone 
but three Months longer, all Spain 
would have been put in a Flame by 
them. 5 

THE moſt eminent of them all was 


Bartholomew de Caranza, a Dominican, 
who had been Confeſſor to King Phi- 


lip and to Queen Mary, and had been 


by. her recommended to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of Toledo. He had aſſiſted 
Charles in the laſt Minutes of his Life. 
He was, within a few Months after his 
Death, upon Suſpicion of his being a 


Proteſtant, firſt confined by the Inqui- 


fition to his own Palace at Tordela- 
guna : And, after he had been, for 
ſeven Years, kept within that Confine- 
ment, he was carried to Rome, and 
kept ten Years a Priſoner in the Caſtle 
of St. Angelo ; 'and was at laſt' con- 
demned as one ſuſpected of Hereſy, 
That great Man had been ſent by 
Charles as one of his Divines to the 
Council of Trent, where he preach- 
ed, and wrote a Treatiſe of the per- 
ſonal Reſidence of Biſhops. Theſe 
Things put together, make it highly 
probable that Charles himſelf was poſ- 
ſeſſed with that Doctrine that was fo 
much ſpread among thoſe who were 


then moſt about him. Mezeray tells us, 


That at Philip's Arrival in Spain he 
* cauſed a great many to be burned 
for Hereticks in his own Preſence, 


_ * both at Seville and Vallidolid, both 


People of all. 
Degrees, and of both Sexes, being won- 


“ Seculars and Eceleſiaſtichs, Men and 
Women, and in particular the Effi- 
* gies of his Father's Confeſſor: And 
* 1f Reports may be believed, he in- 
„ tended to have made his Father's 


* Proceſs, and to have had his Bones 
burnt for Hereſy ; being only hin- 


„ dered from doing it by this Conſide- 
é ration, that if his Father was an 


„ Heretick, he had forfeited all his 


“ Domintons, and by Conſequence he 
* had no Right to reſign them to his 
Son. 

THERE were in Biſhop Burnet's 
Hands, he ſays, two Papers concern- 
ing the Method in which the Queen 
ordered her Council to proceed, one 
was wrote in Cardinal Pool's own 
Hand, the other ſeemed to be left by 
the King. Thus ſhe was to be taught 
what ſtie was to ſay to them: Upon 
which they who did not know how 
weak a Woman ſhe was, might imagine 


that ſhe underſtood her own Affairs 
well, and thought much of them: 


Whereas the poor bigotted Woman was 
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only as a Machine, made to ſpeak and 


act as the was prompted, by thoſe who 
had the Management of her: For, of 
herſelf, ſhe ſeemed capable to think of 
nothing but how to deſtroy the Here- 
ticks, and to extirpate Hereſy, _ 

ON the 19th of January a Letter of 


Thanks was ordered to the Lord Wil- - 


loughby, and others in Lincolnſhire. 
At firſt, upon the Condemnation of 
Hereticks, Notice was given to the 
Council, before the Execution, to ſee 
if a Pardon ſhould be offered them: 
But they found ſo few, if any, in- 
clined to accept of it, that they did not 
think fit to expoſe the Queen's Pardon 


to any further Contempt: So thoſe 


Perſons are required to proceed there- 


after, againſt all ſuch as ſhould be 


condemned before them, according to 


the Laws, and not to ſtay for any Or- 


der. On the 20th of January Letters 


| were written to the Sheriffs of War- 


wickſhire, Bedfordſhire and Cambridge- 
ſhire, ordering them, that though the 
Priſoners ſhould be acquitted by Order 


of Law, yet to detain them in ſafe 


Cuſtody till they ſhould hear from the 


Earl of Suſſex, On the 14th of Fe- 


'bruary, the Council was alarmed by 


this, that a Stage-Play was to be ated 


in Shrove-Tide, and that many were run 
to it: So the Lord Rich was ordered 
to hinder the Acting of it, and to exa- 


mine and report what he could learn 


concerning it. On the 16th of Fe- 


\ 


bruary, 


54 1 Ts, 


* way that ſhould have | 
„ Wages. She hath undone the Realm 


4 hetter than this“. 
Words, but asked Pardon, and was 


, : 1 


bruary, there was an Order ſent to 


Sir Henry Bedingfield, Lieutenant of 


the Tower, to put two to the Tor- 


ture, and to pain them at his Diſcre- 
tion. On the 19th of February a. 


Letter of Thanks was ordered to the 


Lord Rich, for ſtopping the Stage-play. 


He put the Actors in Prifon, . but he 


gave a good Character of them, ſo he 
was ordered to ſet them at Liberty, 


but to have an Eye on all ſuch Meet- 
ings. Several Inquiries were made at 
this Time after ſeditious Books; many 
Examinations and Commitments were 
made on that Account. 55 
Od the 20th of April one Harris, 
a Carpenter and Gunner at Deptford, 
Was . before the Council for 


having ſaid on Maunday Thurſday, 
The Queen hath this Day given 


% great Alms, and has given that a- 
paid us our 


“ too; for ſhe loveth another Realm 
He confeſſed the 


diſmiſſed. It ſeems, about that Time, 
they expected the King's Coming over: 
For, on the 1ſt of June, the Lord Ad- 
miral was ordered to attend on him. 


On the 21ſt of June an Order was ſent 


to the Lieutenant of the Tower, and 
to a Maſter of the Requeſts, to put one 
to the Torture, if he thought it con- 
venient. Information was given to the 
Queen, by Wotton, her Ambaſſador in 
France, that ſeveral Hereticks had fled 


over to France, and were well received 
there. In particular, that Henry. Dud- 
ley (perhaps a Son of the Duke of 


Northumberland's) and Chriſtopher 


Aſhton were plotting there againſt the 
Queen. Upon that a Letter was writ- 


ten to Wotton, to demand that they 


might be ſeized on, and ſent at her 
Charge to the Frontier, to be delivered 
to her. Officers. When the Draught 


of this was brought to her to be figned 


by her, ſhe, with her ewn Hand, in- 


terlined theſe Words ; conſidering that 


when the King my Husband and he 
were Enemies, I-ieither did nor would 


have done the I ĩðͤò 
Wotton wrote over, that the Here- 


ticks took great Advantage from the 


new War, that the Pope engaged the 


French King to make on the King, after 
a Truce for five Years had been agreed 


to, and ſworn hy both Kings. But the 


Pope ſent a Legate to France, to per- 
ſuade that King to begin the War. And 
though the Conſciences of Princes are 
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not apt to be very ſcrupulous in the 
obſerving or breaking their Treaties; 
yet a Treaty made and confirmed by an 
Oath ſo very lately, it ſtems, made 
inch an Impreſſion on that King, that 
ſo great an Authority was to be inter- 
poſed, to give a Colour for the break- 
ing it. Thoſe called Hereticks, took 
great Advantages from this to infuſe a 
Horror in People at the Papacy, ſince 
one who pretended - to be the Vicar of 


the Prince of Peace, became thus an 


open and a pertidious Incendiary. 
Tuts of the Pope's diſpenſing with 


a Prince's Oath, gave a great Diſtaſte 


every where, Pool was now in his 
Synod, labouring to bring the Clergy 
to their Duty. On the 13th of De- 
cember, The Inſtitution of a Chriſtian 
Man, was divided in Parcels to be exa- 
mined by them: And ſome were ap- 
pointed to prepare a Book of Homi- 


lies. On the 16th of December a Tran-' 


{lation of the New Teſtament was or- 
dered and parcelled out : The ſeven 
Sacraments were alſo treated of. On 
the 2oth of December, the Cardinal ſent 
an Order to the Prolocutor, to intimate to 


| all the Clergy, more particularly to all 


Deans, that they ſhould confirm no 
Leaſes that had been made of their 
Benefices : This ſeems to be done in 


Obedience to the Pope's Bull, formerly 


mentioned, that condemned all Leaſes 
for a longer Term than three Years. 
There was offered to them a Schedule 
of ſome Terins that were to be care- 
fully confider in the Tranſlation of the 
New Teſtament. On the 8th of Ja- 
nuary that was again conſidered : Pro- 
politions were alſo made for having 


Schools in all Cathedral Churches. 


Thus Pool found it neceſſary to give 
ſome Inſtruction: in the Matters of Re- 
ligion to the Nation; for an earneſt 


Deſire of Knowledge in theſe Points, 
being once raiſed and encouraged, it 
was neither ſafe nor eaſy quite to ex- 


tinguiſh that which is ſo natural to 


Man: And therefore, inſtead of diſ- 


couraging all Knowledge, and bringing 


Men to the State of implicit Faith, 
without any Sort of Enquiry, he choſe 
to give them ſuch a Meaſure of Know- 


ledge as might be governed and kept 
within, its own Bounds. 'There was 
in this Synod a Queſtion moved, what 
ſhould be done with ſuch of the Cler- 
gy as ſhould refuſe to ſay or come to 
Maſs ? But it is uncertain what was 
determined upon it. * [ol 
agree | Pool 
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Pool prorogued the Synod to the “ to be puniſhed as the Laws orders 
12th of November, and from | thence | © But when they have had their Pu- 
to the toth of Ma 8 The Reaſon given ]“ niſhment, he ſhall cauſe them to be 
is, becauſe the Biſhops were in their | “ kept in Priſon, and in Irons, till 
Viſitations, which could not be foon | © they know themſelves and their Du- 
ended; ünce a large Space of Time “ ty”, On the 15th of September, 2 
ſeemed neceſſary for their taking an | Letter of Thanks was written to the 
exact Account of the Quantity and | Earl of Suflex, and the Juſtices of Nor- 
Quality of all Eccleſiaſtical Goods, | folk, for their Diligence in puniſhing 
From The the loth of May, Pool pro- | one Thomas Long. 
rogued the Synod to the 10th of No-] AT this Time they were called on - 
vember. The Reaſon given is, for |to confider of what Danger Calais 
the great Want and emu of Viguals, might be in: So. a State of the Forti- 
for the Dearth at this Time was very Geatiblis, and of what was neceſſary to 
great; Wheat was at four Marks the | maintain the Place, was laid before the 
Quarter, Malt at two Pound four Shil- | Council : But the giving Orders in that 
lings, Peaſe at two Pound five Shil- Matter was delay'd *till the King 
lings; but the next Harveſt proving | ſhould come over, of which they were 
plentiful, it fell as low as it had been | in daily Expetaticn : For on the 17th 
high; Wheat was at five Shillings, Malt | of September, they underſtood that 
at a Noble, and Rye at three Shillings | the Emperor, with his two Siſters, had 
and four Pence a Quarter. embarked on the Tueſday before ; and | 
ON the 28th of July, the Council that theKing was to come to Calais, and - 
hearing that ſome mug Books were from thence to England. Privy Seals 
ſent over, and concealed in the Dutcheſs | were at this Time ſent about ever) 
of Suffolk's Houſe, ordered the Biſhop | where for a Loan of Money ; but it 
of Lincoln to- ſearch for them, and to | came in very flowly, Some took the 
ſend them up. On the 19th of July, | Privy-Seal, bu ut did not pay in the 
the Council was alarmed with Reports Mbney. There was about 1000 Pri- 
of Conſpiracies in Suffolk and Eiſex : | vy-Seals given out at 100 J. a- piece. 
So they ſent Orders to enquire about On the 6rh'of October, a Letter was 
them; and about a zealous Man, that ſent to Calais, to ſearch for ſome Who 
went about carrying Letters and Books | had fled from England thither: It is 
over the Country, from whence he | dire&ed to the Earl of Suſſex, which 
was called Trudge-over ; ſo he was or- | makes it probable they were Hereticks: 
dered to be fought for. On the 15th | For in that Matter, his Heart was en- 
of Auguſt, a Letter was written to tirely as the Queen's W On. © 
the Mayor, Jurats and Commons at | the 7th of October, the Lady Throg- x 
Rye, to chuſe one of the Queen's Ser- | morton was before the Council, af: | 
1 to be Mayor for the enſuing ing Leave to ſend ſome Supply to her 
Lear. Husband, Sir Nicholas, who was then 
On the 21ſt of Auguſt, a Letter of | in France : The Cardinal told her, in 
Thanks was ordered for the Earl of | the Preſence of the Lord Chancellor, 
Suſſex, for his Diligence in apprehend- | and others, that for this one Time the 
ing thoſe who ſpread about lewd and | Queen allowed of it, ſo it did not ex- 5 
ſeditious Reports; and as for lewd | ceed 40 Crowns. It feems the Way of 
Prieſts, who had been married, and ſtill Exchange wa Mey beſet, when ſo 
repaired to their Women, chey tell him, fmall a Supply, from , ſo near a Rela- 
they had written to the Biſhbp of Nor- tion, could not be conveyed” ine 


wich, ta cauſe. them to be apprehended fuch an 'Applicition: "On the 17th o 
and puniſhed on the 23d of :Auguſt, a | November, a Letter was ordered for 
Letter of Thanks was ordered- to the the Bino of London, to "receive 1 

2 : 


Lord Darcy, for his apprehendigg ſome Zompanion/ of him, who was call 
6 to be ordered” by "hi 
„One the ach of September che Rat]  3eording to Law; and they complair 
| af: Suſſex lad moved 'that. Offenders | to him, Nhat 2 Man and a Woman gy. 
| thonild be proceeded” againſt by kein Colcheſter, that had been ſent to nim, 
Law: lis Zeal is commended"; and hatged with Hereſy, Wete returned N 
5 "Wt was written back to him, "That difcharged by ham, but w ere now 1 
Lucheſo deſerved to be ſo MID -bur- obs than they were before. In ne | 
that is not thought W "yy are | ther” Book that Tous ty, be the M 
| N 132. ne — e 
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175 utes 95 the Council, it is entred that 


24 Perſons were diſcharged. * him, | 
who were ſtill Hereticks. 
Ar this Time the Council was ck 


employed i in the Matter of the 12 


Seals. Our Fleet was then ſo incon 


derable, that 14000 l. being ordered 


. to be apply'd 1 to the Fleet, by the Lord 


Treaſurer, and the Lord Admiral, for 


repairing, finiſhing and victualling it, 


them in his Hands: And he by 
10000 1. a Year afterwards would an. 


they reckoned that when that was done, 


Twer what was neceſſary. On the 19th 


of & ebruary, one Chriſtopher Howe, 


of a Jailor who ſuffered Hereticks to | * 
On the 24th, the 


125 
King's Arriva 


was ordered to be proceeded againſt for 
ſome deteſtable Words, not fit to be 
heard: So it was ordered, that only 
ſuch Parts of them ſhould. be opened, 
as might ſerve for Evidence to the Jury. 
On the 21ſt, Complaints were brought 


about: 


80 . 
Queen expected to hear of the 
ſo the Lord Admiral, 


and others were ordered to attend View, 


An Ambaſſador came at this Lime 


from Ruſſia; he landed in the North 
of Scotland, and was well received, 


and nobly treated by the Lord Whar- 


ton; for which, Thanks were written 


to him. 1 


ON. the 20th = March, the King 
came to England. 


Orders being ſent 
into Kent, that the Gentlemen ould 
attend upon him in their beſt Apparel: 
Thanks were afterwards written .. to 
them for their Readineſs in furniſhing 


him with Poſt-Horlſes.. On the 17th 
of April, Proceedings are ordered to 


Ho be 1 18 uch 


be made upon a... Book, that is called, 
Lewd and Seditigus: And the Coun 


teſs of Suſſex; coming, over at this Time, 
and bringin 9 N gave ſom 


Suſpicion, ſent to the Fleet. 
She had; been 1 Kal * ſeparated 
from. her. Husban te. u ordered 


this, 


85 en lars 


inutes put 
77 1 St 


h..of Fs 8 


ty Plays and 
was often 


el. 


Ile Rs: FOR AAS 10 


fk be 


Bonner, at this Time gave the City 
of London a moſt diſmal Spectacle, a 
little removed from the City, perhaps 
for fear of a Tumult, at Stratford, 
where 13 Perſons, 11 Men and two 
Women, were burnt in one Fire. He 


had condemned 16 to be thus facrificed : | | | 


But Cardinal Pool, heard there was 
ſome hopes of working on three bf. 
them; ſo there came an Order to put 
the 
26th of July, prevailed fo far on two 
of them, that a Pardon was granted to 
thoſe two who had been condemned by 
the Biſhop of London, but were pre- 
vailed on by the Cardinal to abjure 
(a very extraordinary Thing, as it is 
mentioned in the Pardon) and had re- 
ceived them into the Communion of 
of the Church, And had upon that 
„ interceeded with the King and 
e „Queen for their Pardon, which the 

as true Sons of the Church, did vil 
5 — th imitate, and embraced this 
«+ Occaſion of ſhewing their Zeal. 

HERE Biſhop Burnet leſſens 5 
Character, he had formerly given, of 
the Cardinal's Mildneſs towards Here- 
ticks: For on the 28th of March this 
Year, he ſent Orders to proceed againſt 
the Hereticks in his Dioceſe; and on 
the 7th of July, he ſent a Significavit 
of ſome Hereticks, to be delivered to 
the ſecular Arm. 

He. finds likewiſe, he ſays, by other 
Evidences, ſuggeſted, to him by the 
laborious Mr. St 
not ſo mild as he 
Parker in his Britiſn Antiquities, which 
Strype believes aſſuredly he can prove, 
that it was written by him; he calls 
him Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ Carnifex & 


tioner of che Church of England : And 
Calfhil, a Canon of Chriſt-Church in 
Oxford, in a Letter he wrote to Grin- 
dall, Biſhop of London, mentions the 
3 of, the | Viſitors: ſent to 
| Oxford,” by Pool; who were Brooks, 
850 p of, Glouceſter; Cole, Dean of 

aus; and Ormanet; he ſent them 
ſchither, not only to reſtore the 


72 P 78 ut it 8 
A 0b. £988 wor found, that were under the. leaſt 
leviſſima Suſ picjio) bthey! 


en to, | Kenan 


Authority, but diligently to e 


re 
if there were any Who negle . 


ope's Ceremonies; and if there were 


de WHARY t any Bel 80 eject them: 


* 95 855 pould be: imagined more atro* 
[gant than he Was. 1 a 
5 : | oy 85 


ad cevrelinged him. 


e Flagellum; the Whip and the Execu- 


Pope's 
cted the 


; writes, there was; Hothing {Eminent 
Ormanerz, but intolerable Inſolence; 


* 


e 


% 


/ 


CuuRCH of ENG LAN D. 


adds, againſt a great many in the Uni- 


verſity, and burned in the open Mar- 
ket- Place, and infinite: Number of Bi- 
bles and other Books. 1 24 

Tur Nation began next to grow 
every where weary of the cruel Execu- 
tions of ſo many Hereticks : The great | 
Promoter of theſe barbarous Proceedings 
was the Earl of Suſſex. He died in 
March this Year : For his Son Thomas, 
who fucceeded to him in his Honour, 

was then Deputy of Ireland; and on 
the rſt of And, Order was given for 
a new Patent to him, by the Title of 
the Earl of Suſſex. 

Ar one Time Complaints were 
brought of the Sheriffs of Kent, Eſ- 
ſex, Suffolk and Staffordſhire, and of 
the Mayor of Rocheſter, and the Bai- 
liff of Colcheſter ;' that when ſome 
Perſons being condemned for Hereſy, 
were delivered to them by their Or- 
dinaries, they inſtead of proceeding to 
a preſent Execution, had delayed it: 
So Letters were ordered to them, re- 
quiring them to ſignify what it was that 
had moved them to flop the uſual 
Proceedings. 

ON the 15th' of Auguſt the News 
came of the great Defeat given the 
French at St. Quintins ; ſo an Order 
was ſent to the Biſhop of London, to | 
publiſh it at St. Paul's Croſs. On the 
24th of Auguſt Letters. were ordered 
to be written to the Mayor and Al- 
dermen of Briſtol requiring them to 
conform themſelves, in frequenting Ser- 
mons, Proceſſion, and other Ceremo- 
nies, at the Cathedral. On the 6th | 
of October News came that Peace was 
made between the Pope and the 
King; upon which the Council or- 
ders "High Maſ to be at St. Paul's, and 
the Lord Mayor was required to be 
there, and to haveBomfires over the City. 
The Council was, for ſome Time, whol- 
Iy taken up with the Matter of che 
Loan, and the Privy-Seals: And tho? 
the Government had certain Notice of 
the Deſign of the French upon Calais, 
yet no Parliament wasicalled, by which 
Money, and every Thing elle that was 
neceſſary to the preſerving it, could 
have been furniſhed. But the Spirit 
of, the Nation was now much turned; 


and Compaſſion 
thoſe poor People that were thus las 
rifiee bib the Crualty af the Prieſts, 
andithe Rigotry of a weak peeviſhs Wo 
man, ſo that they w Gud not venturt at 
calling one, but tried; other aneffectual 
. Methods: 9 I [17:00 01 


dente . 


— 
— — 


it honeſtly; 


Bonner was again quickened by 
another Letter, to proceed againſt 
Heeticks. There is an Entry, in 
the Minute Book, of a Letter of the 
1ſt Day of Auguſt 1558, written on 
Benbridge's Account, who, when he 
was ready to be burnt, offered to re- 
cant ; upon which, 
Hampfhire ſtaid the Execution: For 
that he was chid, but a Letter was 
written to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
to examine whether his Converſation 
was entire and ſincere. . 

THERE was a ſtrange Spirit of 
Cruelty that run through the Body 


the Sheriff of 


of the Clergy: It was animated by the | 


Government, and ſhewed itſelf in ſo 
many diſmal Inſtances, in all the Parts 
of the Nation, that it ſtruck People 
with Horror. 
intolerable Haughtineſs of the King, 
and the ſhameful Loſs of Calais, brought 


This, joined with the 


the Government under an univerſal Ha- 


tred and Contempt. 
rected, if not written by the Lord 
Burleigh, 
entitled, the Executions: for Treaſon, 

the Sum of thoſe who ſuffered in this 
wretched Reign, is thus reckoned: 
* 400 Perſons ſuffered. publickly in 
“Queen Mary's Days, beſides thoſe 
* who were ſecretly murdered in Pri- 
% ſon: Of theſe, 20 were Biſhops and 


in a Book cor- _ 


in Queen Elizabeth's Time, 


„ dignified Clergymen, 60 were Wo- 


“ men, Children more than 40, ſome 
« Women big 
“Child in the Fire, and the Child was 
<« burned. 

Ir does not Appelt tat the Biſhops 
or Clergy ſhewed any great Inclination 
to entertain Pool's Froſect for the Re- 
formation of Abuſes, or chat they were 
at much Pains in the Way of Inſtruc-- 
tion to reduce the People. 


with Child, one bore a 


They. tad 
heard ſo much of the ſecond Com- 


mandment, that when Bonner ſet out 


an Infirudion for his Dioceſe, in the 


Lear 1555, he did not think fit to 


leave it quite out, as is done in moſt 


Catechiſms of the Church of Rome: 


But yet he durſt not venture on giving 


Words, Nor worſhip them, he gave it 


in to riſe towirds' 


| Bibra. at Pool was, 


therefore, inſtead of theſe” 


thus; Nor adore en with 08 
acer v7 COLI bg A N 1717 "oh 
„Int firſt publick 0⁰ :aſion that the 


ill. natured Pope found to N dir his 


Death, of Day, Biſhop of Chicheſter. 
The Pope would not ſuffer Chriſto- 


pherſon, the new Biſhop, to be 23 7 = 
| " Wized 3 in Poobs * Pa 


upon the 


t did it hib. 
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The RENUANMHATION of be 


ſelkf, as Kind wrote over on the roth 
of April. Kairn, after that, ou the 


x5th of June, wrote to the Queen, that 


the Pope had ordered Cardinal Morone 
to be 8 on the Account of 


Religion. Four Cardinals were ſent to 
examine him. Kairn adds, that he was 
in high Reputation at Rome, for his 
Sanctity; and he believed him a good 
Catholick and a holy Man. 


Tur Stile in which all the Biſhops 


Bulls, during this Reign, did run, was, 


* 


That the Pope, by his Apeſtolical Au- 
thority, did provide the Perſon to the 


See, and ſet him over it. Upon which, 
the Biſhop io named did renounce every 


Clauſe in his Bull, that was in any | 


Sort prejudicial to the Crown: And 
the Renunciation being ſo made, the 
. Cuſtody of the Temporalties was given 


to the Biſhop elect. 


In the Bulls, no 
mention is made either of the Queen 8 


| Recommending nor of the Chapters 


Electing. 
| Carliſle,” 


Rymer has. gathered the 
Bulls: or. Exeter, Bangor, St. Aſaph, 
Cheſter, Peterborough, and 


Lincoln, beſides thoſe: for Canterbury 
and Tork; and they all run in the 
Stile of Papal Proviſions. Nor does he 


mention a Conge d'Elire, 
Cheſter 


except for 
Wincheſter, Carliſle, Lincoln, 
Chicheſter, and Peterborough. There 
18 ſomething Particular in the Reſtitu- 


tion of the Temporalties of Carliſle to 


to pay 400 Mer ks. 


Oglethorpe: It is added, that he was 


THERE was another r in 
January 1557-8. Harpsfield was choſen 
Prolocutor. On the 28thof--January, |. 
Bonner, as the CardinalF's. Commiſſary, | 


propoſed ſome Heads of Reformation; 


and the Lower - Houſe deſtred leave to 


ſo they 


the Furniſhing of Arms; PER Decree 
paſled, for the Proviſion: 'of them, after 
the fame Rate that the Laity had agreed 
to. But then the Convocation was pro- 
rogued, firſt to the 11th of November, 
and then to the 17th; on which Day 
the Queen died. {| 

Bur now to open the State oof the 
Nation: Calais, and the Places about, 
were loſt; and the Nation was ſo ex- 
hauſted, that che Supporting the Go- 
vernment was no eaſy Thing. The 
Perſons moſt in Favour with the two 
Kings of France and Spain, were two 
Clergymen, the Cardinal of Lo- 
rain, and the Biſhop .of Arras, ſoon 
after promoted to be a Lendl They 
ſaw, that the Continuance of the War 
made i it reaſonable on both Sides, not 
to put a Stop to the Progreſs of He- 
reſy; tho' it had not that Effect in 
England: They, therefore, at an inter- 
view, projected a Peace; that ſo both 
Kings might be at full Leiſure to ex- 
tirpate Hereſy out of their Dominions. 

IN order to this, France was willing 
to make great Reftitutions : Only, from 
the firſt opening of the Treaty,” they 
declared very poſitively, that they re- 
ſolved never to part with Calais. A 
Treaty was opened; and. the Earl of 
Arundel, the Biſhop of Ely, and Dean 
Wotton, were ſent to Treat in the 
Queen's Name. 
no Hopes of the Reſtoring of Calais; 
had moved the Council, to lay 
the "= Sie before the Parliament. © It 
was not thought convenient, to 
“ break it to the whole Houſt: It was 
thought beſt to begin with the No- 
0 bility, and ſome of the beſt and gra- 
yeſt Sort, But before they made 


offer their Propoſitions. On the 4th 4 ++ that Rep, they thought it neceſſary 
of, Februar % A Suhſidy was agreed to 
of eight Shillings; in the Pound to be 
paid in four Nears; and on the eth, he 
told the Biſhops; that the Lower Houſe 
had agreed to it. Complaint was made | * 510 the King; and reſolvednto. ſtay 


of a Want of Prieſts, to ſerve e der 4 
In order to remedy this, and to g 
2 Supply far the ſmaller Benefice 


6% to k the; Queen's Mind: She 
« taught. it was beſt to lay it firſt be- 
c fore the King, Upon which, they 
4 ſent, the Ambaſſadors with a Letter 


4% tub bis Anſwer came. They write, 
ee that the Queen was ſtill Sick; and 
pon Br weak They haped - for her Amend 


Was propoſed, x; That no Prieſt e a - but — were driven to fear, 


Thad che Biſbo 


8 to unite ſmall Benefices, 
Pxrieſt ſpoylc ſerve h 
mme Lariſſion 


5 wk —— gould he proyided. 


Biſ n beorauth geen e 
Pops, to orgain extra Lempora. Ther 


| % ; Way.alſo — 


be taken up. 2 in the Wars. 4. 
might have Authority: 
which, tb 
by Tang 11 3 That 

E ef Raa, might 


hjoners of Cha 
to ) COME 10 t 


obliged 


wot 


erik a Shel | 
4. That 


4,1and miſtruſt the Worſt. Im a Poſt· 
ſexipt, chey tell them, they had res: 


\*;French were reſdlved not to reſtore 
„Galais : And that the King told 
them, that his Commiſſſoners liad 


K 


71 gocher Matters x he 


would agree 
*. 0 * Ml 


the Queen was 
6 fatisſied. 


WY 


The Ambaſh dose ſaw 


*\vajved the Ambaſſadors Letters of 
ene 4th} irby: which thapcſaw the 


4.almoſt agroedwith the:Erenctig-all | 


7 


Cuuken 
0 ſatisfies 


The Council ordered the 
Ambaſſadors to lay before the King 
< the Importance of leaving Calais in 


the Hands 3 French; and how 
much it would touch the Honour 
of the King and Queen, that ſo ma- 
ny Reſtitutions being 
on both Sides, this alone ſhould not 
be reſtored. The Subjects of this 
* Realm would certainly be very un- 
4 7 at this. This War was began 
* at the King's Requeſt, and for his 
„ Sake, If to other of the King's“ 


„ Allies, Places are to be reſtored, that 
*. were taken from them ſome Years 4 a- 


©. go; what then can be judged, if a Peace 
8 is concluded without this Reſtitu- 
tion? Let, on the other Hand, if 
there is an Agreement in all other 
Matters (which is like giving up 

of the Point 


of ENGLAND. 


% he would make no Peace, udleſs the 


to be made | 


) much were to be en- 


* qured for the Wealth of Chriſten- 


„ dom. In theſe Matters the Ambaſ- 
* ſadors were ordered to deal plainly | 
„with the King, and to ſtudy to know 
his Mind; ſince the Fr 
<« ing theſe Places, might be as great 
Prejudice to his Low- Countries as 
to England. They deſire a plain 


* and ſpeedy Anſwer, that they might 


© know what to offer to the Nobility | 


and Parliament, 
this Matter. 
THE Anſwer to this belongs to this 
Reign ; tho? it was written on the Da 
after dhe Queen died, ſigned by the 
three Ambaſſadors. They had writ- 
ten formerly, that the Vrench King 
© had ſaid, he would hazard his 


with Relation to 


* Crown, rather than reſtore Calais: 


„ Yet, for all thoſe high Words, they 
« did not quite deſpair. The Com- 
“ miſſioners of both Kings had broke 
up their Conferences, and returned 
* to their Maſters, to give an Account 
Li of what they had one, and to re- 
„ ceive' their final Orders. The Am- 
_ & baſſadors believed, that if the King 
« infiſted poſitively on the Reſtitution 
of Calais, that this might induce 


1 


—_—— 


reach keep- 


the Etench to agree to it: Where- 


64% 28, if the King and his Miniſters 
** ſpoke: but faintly of the Matter, they 
*©. were ſure the 2 

e fuſe to do it. Therefore they did 
*. not think fit to uſe any Words to 
the King, to make him Imagine that 
the Qucen or the Kingdom would 


conſent to a Peace without the re- 
Ve - becauſe their In- 
4 ſtructions were expreſs.in that Point. 


<-ſtoring of Calais; 


The King continued 0a, that 
e 9 133. | 


Queen ſhould be ſatisfied ; ſo that 
* if the and her Council continued to 
inſiſt on that Point, they did believe 
the French would reſtore it, rather 
* than loſe the View they had of 
Peace. And whereas the Council 
wrote to them, that if all other 
** Things were near agreed, much were 
to be endured for the Peace of 
* Chriſtendom ; yet that all others 
ec ſhould have "Reſtitution, and that 

r England ſhould only bear the 
E \Yob was hard, eſpecially ſo great a 
{© Loſs: And they were fo far from 


Cc 


* the French, would purchaſe a ſure 


* evidently that the French did 
* not intend to continue the Peace 


* with England eſpecially than their 
*© keeping of Calais. The French 
” ns d eafily annoy England on the 
Side of Scotland, the Dauphin be- 
„ing then married to the Queen of 
„Scots; and what the French pre- 
tend to by that Marriage, was not 
& unknown to them. (This proba- 
* bly was to claim the Crown of 
“England upon the Queen's Death.) 
“ Now if the French kept Calais, the 


* Engliſh could neither hurt their 


* Enemies, nor aſſiſt their Friends, or 
« be aſſiſted by them ſo eaſily, as when 
& that Place was in their Hands. Eng- 
“ land would be ſhut out from the 
e reſt of Europe: The very Know- 
“ ledge of the Tranſactions abroad 

& ;would come late to them, and that 


e Place would be a Scourge to Eng- 


“ land, as it Was before Edward the 
« JIld took. * which made him come 
cc with his Son. and but with a {mall 
« Army from Normandy into ge 
and to March through Picardy to 


«c 


through them, till at laſt he fought 
them at Creſſy, where, though the 


till he took it. So the 
* F — having 


$6 Hand, and Calais on the other, it 
„ low on this. The French would 
« ion any Terms with them. to keep 
* that Place, Theſe would be only 


F rancis 


«how e Heny; an Kitig 


[** ſealed 70 gy 


6X * {ent 


e thinking that the leaving Calais to 


Peace, thit they thought on the con- 
„ trary, that nothing ſhewed more 


beſiege it, the Enemy purſuing him 
with a greater Army; but he fought 


“ French were three to one, yet he 
9 m_— defeated them, 'and continued | 
| « the 


renchwonld-Rill re- Scotland on the one 


4 ig eaſy to apprehend what might-fol- | 


*/Parchmetit and Wax. They knew 
the pre · 


$33 


” — 


8 had, and if a 
% War ſhould follow between Eug- 


„land and F rance, they were not fure 
that Spain would join with Epgland: 


Whereas now the King could not ho- 

* nourably make any Peace without 
us: And he himſelf ſaid he would 

„ not: So they did not think Chriſten- 

% dom ſhould have a good Peace, if 
Calais were left to the French: And 
« it was certainly more the Intereſt of 
ce England to continue the War in Con- 
« junction with the King, than to 
“ make a Peace, letting it go, and then 
ce be forced to begin a new War, and 
4 to have all the Burden of it He upon 
England. All this they thought 
<<; themſelves bound to lay before the 


Council. The Biſhop of Ely adds, 


that he was with the Commiſſioners 


* by the King's Order, they had not 
yet agreed concerning the Matters of 


«Corſica and Siena, the French have 


«likewiſe demanded the. Reſtitution of 
&, Navarre : So that ſome thought the 
Treaty would be broken off without 
<-concluding in a Peace. The Earl of 
* Arundel adds, that after they had 


gone ſo far in their Letter, he re- 
ceived a Letter from the Biſhop of 
Arras, dated the 17th, in which he 


e vurites thus: The Biſhop of Ely had 


told you on what Terms we were 
in this Purgatory, at his leaving us. 


The French told us yeſterday, that 


they would condeſcend to every 


Thing rather than yield in the Mat- 


& ter of Calais; or let that Place go 


out of their Hands. And we on our 
ce Part told them, that without full 
« Satisfaction to the Kingdom of Eng- 
land, we would not Treat with them 
*in any Sort. And we parted ſo, 
that there is more Appearance of a 


Kupture than of a Concluſion of the 
L Arxeaty.“ But after all, our Ambaſ- 


ſadors doubted much whether it would 
break off only on the Account of Calais. 


If they were in daubt about it, while 


the Queen was yet alive, it may be 


; mediate; Oecaſion of the Queen's Death, ; 
from what is to be found in other Au- 


ealily ſuppoſed, that her Death put 
them out of all Doubt concerning it. 


Wx are now come to the Concluſion 


of this inglorious Reign. Campana 
gives a different Account of the im- 


thors. He tells us that Kiog Philip, 


ſeeing no Hope of Iſſue by her, and that 
e eee eee 


/ 


, The Rizzo RMAT ION of 1 the =_ 
< ſent King to King Edward. They 


Savoy, and the Lady Elizabeth: The 
Queen had a very bad Opinion of het 
diſter, ſuſpecting ſhe had ill Principles 
in Religion. King Philip thought the 
Duke of Savoy would be a firm Friend 
to him, and a conſtant Enemy to France. 
But he could never bring the Queen to 


elining very faſt, he ſent over the Duke 
of Feria to propoſe the Match to the Pri- 
v Council, without any Regard to the 
make to it. And he ordered him to 


Concluſion. The Queen reſented this 
highly; and when ſhe ſaw: it was de- 


an extream Melancholy. The Privy 
Council did not entertain the Motion; 
and the Queen dying in a few Days, 
an End was put to it: For tho' the 
Duke of Feria was in England, upon 
Queen Elizabeth's coming to the 
Crown, it does not appear, that he 
made any Propoſition of that Matter 
to her. What Truth ſoeuer may be 
in this, the Nation was now delivered 
from a ſevere and unhappy, tho ſhort 
Reign: In which Superſtition and Cru- 
elty had the Aſcendant to ſuch a De- 
gree, that it does not appear, that there 


ever ſet on Foot, either for the Wealth, 


or Glory of the Nation. The poor 


Queen delivered herſelf up to her 
peeviſh and fretful Humours, and to 
her Confeſſor: And ſeemed to have no 


other Thoughts, but about the Extir- 


pation of Hereſy, and the Endowing 
of Monaſtries. Even the War that 
commonly ſlackens vigorous Proceedings, 


ble Hatred of all ſhe accounted Here- 
ticks, was ſuch, that there is to be 
found but one ſingle Inſtance of a Par- 
don of any condemned of Hereſy: And 


that was upon the Cardinals Interceſ- 


ſion. Go 9 the Time of her 
Reign for his Elect Sake: And he ſeemed 
to have ſuffered Popery to ſhew itſelf 


in its true and natural Colours, all 


over both falſe and bloody; even in a 
Female Reign, from whence all Mild- 
neſs and Gentleneſs might have been 
expected; to give this Nation ſuch an 
evident and demonſtrat ive Proof of the 
barbarous Cruelty of that Religion, as 
might raiſe laſting Abhorrence ànd De- 
teſtation of it. e e eee 
Ir was viſible that the Providence 
of Jop made à very remarkable Dif. 


Dake of 
e 


ference in all, Reſpect, between this 
eee 


ſigned to force her to it, ſhe fell into 


* 


hearken to this: Yet now ſhe was de- 


uſe all poſſible Means to bring it' to a 


was any one Great, or Good Deſign 


had not that Effect here. Her inexora- 


* 


_ Chvrcen ENGL AND. 


with France and Scotland. The Queen 


poor ſhort and deſpiſed Reign, and the 
Glory, the Length, and the Proſperity 
of the ſucceeding Reign. So that, as 
far as we can Reaſon from the out- 


ward Character of Things, the one 


was all over mean and black, while 
the other ſhined with a ſuperior Bright- 
neſs,” to the Admiration of all the 
World. It wanted no Foil to ſet it off, 
being all over Luſtre and Glory. But 


if that was wanting, the baſe and con- 


temptible Reign that went before it, 
could not but add to its Brightneſs. 

ONE amazing Character of Provi- 
dence in her Death, and in the great 
Succeſſor that came after her, was, that 
at the Time that the two Miniſters, 


23 


in July after: So that not that only tlie 


Deſign totally miſcarried, but France fell 


under the Confuſions of a Minority; 
under which, that they call'd Hereſy 


gathered great Strength: And the Cru- 


elty of the Spaniſh Government occa- 
ſioned the Revolt of the Netherlands; 
while the glorious Queen of England 


protected and aſſiſted both fo effectu- 


ally, that King Henry the IVth own- 
ed his being ſupported by her in his 
loweſt State, was the chief Means that 
brought him to the Poſſeſſion of the 


Crown of France: And the United 


Provinces had their main Dependance 


on the Protection and Aſſiſtance that 


they had from her. 


So mercifully 


did Gop deal with this Nation, by re- 
moving that Queen, that he had ſet over 
it in his Wrath, and ſo graciouſly did he 
watch over the Reformation, that in 
the very Time, in which the Enemies 
of that Work, reckoned it was to be 
rooted out, he raiſed up a glorious In- 
ſtrument, that not only revived it among 
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IV Throne in a more clouded State 
of A 


0 


Io priace ever came to the 


had no Ally, but King Philip: And 
though ſhe was ſenſible of her parti- 


cular Obligations to him, yet being 


reſolved to make Alterations in Reli- 
gion, ſne knew ſhe: could depend no 


longer on him, when once theſe ſhould 


be begun. The Duke of Feria, then 


his Ambaſſador in England, took al! 


Occaſions to let her underſtand, that 
his Maſter was the Catholick King. 


And that therefore he muſt protect 


that Religion. The Papiſts whom ſhe. 
found in the Miniſtry, poſſeſſed her 
with Fears of Rebellions at Home, and 
of Wars from abroad, if ſhe ſet herſelf 


to alter Religion. I hoſe: ſhe brought 


gs into her Councils, in Conjunction with 
the Papiſts, chiefly Bacon and Cecil had 


been ſo accuſtomed to comply with 
what they condemned in Matters of 
Religion, that they brought themſelves 
to bear what they did not approve: 


And they apprehended great Banger if 


they ſhould proceed too quick in thoſe 
Matters £5 nin wit ors ned 


Tux Queen's Inclinations to the 
Reformation were univerſally relied on: 
Her Education and Knowledge; her 
bad Uſage during the former Reign; 
and her Title to the Crown, that was 


fiance to the Pope, led all People to 
conclude, that what flow Steps ſo- 
ever ſhe might make in it ſne would 


ſne ſaw ſhe could be ſafe in doing 
it. Upon this, ſome, whether out of 
à Forwardneſs of Zeal, or on Deſign 
to encourage her, began early to pull 
down Images, and to make Changes: 
But on the other Hand, the Prieſts ap- 
prehending what was like to follow, 
begun at the ſame Time to alarm the 
People: Some broke out into ſediti- 
ous Words, to animate the People a- 
gainſt all Changes: And tlie Pulpits 
being all in their Hands, they had free 


Scope there to give the Alarm: Some 


N Went further and | called | her J Title to 
the Crown in Queſtion; and ſet up 
the Pretenſions of the Queen of Scot- 
land.; of theſe, the induſtrious Mr. 


Strype has gathered many Inſtances, 
that ſhewed on the one Hand their ſe- 


ditious Tempers; and on the other, 


theſe, ſne did, by one Proclamation, 


7 Nation was engaged in a War both l other, all Alterations by private Hands. 


As 


grounded on à Marriage made in De- 


certainly declare for it, as ſoon as 


the great Mildneſs of the Govern- 
ment, different from the Cruelty of 
the former Reign. To put a Stop to 


. che nd all the anale e 


As hu Miniſters adviſed this Cau- 
tion in Matters of Religion, ſa: they 


perſuaded her to digeſt the Loſs of to 
Calais, and to come into a Peace with 


5 France and Scotland. 

TEL likewiſe thought Se l 
ien In order to this, Mount was 
broußht into England again; and had 
ſecret Inſtructions given "him by Cecil, 
to go to all the Princes of Germany, | 
to know how far the Queen might de- 
pend on their Aſſiſtance; and to receive 
the Advices that the Princes offered, 
with Relation to the Affairs of Eng- 
land, and in particular, concerning a | 
proper Marriage for the Queen. He 
found them ready to receive the Queen 
into the ſmalcaldick League; chiefly, | 
if the Reformation that was intended, 
might be made upon their Model. The 
Match they. all propoſed, was with 
Charles of Auſtria, the Emperor Fer- 
dinand's ſecond Son, Brother to Maximi- 
lan, the King of Bohemia and Hun- 
7 gary; who: was known to be a Prote- 
ſtant; for tho he complied in the out- 
ward Ads of the Popiſh Worſhip, yet 
he had a Miniſter in his Court, whoin 
he heard frequently preach. | Both the 
Elector Palatine, dn the Duke of Wir- 
tembers, aſſured Mount, 'that Charles 
deſigned, as ſoon as he durſt, for fear 


of 115 Father's Diſpleaſure, to declare 


himſelf of their Religion. He ſaid to 
one of theſe Princes; I love the Re- 


„ ligion that my Brother holds, and 


ba ave of it, and will, by 
55 ol Go, profeſs it openly. 


The Nur dbl iox of. the 


with a Tenderneſs and Affedion, that 
engaged them to the End of their Lives, 

wake the greateſt Acknou led ens 
poſkble for it. The firſt of theſe was, 


in all Reſpects, the chief Perſon of 


— Society, with whom they held the 
cloſeſt Correſpondence. Peter Marty r 
was likewiſe there, and was treated 
them all with afi 
to a Submiſſion. Jewel was firſt formed 
by bim-at Oxford, and ſo continued 
to his Death in a conſtant Commerce of 
Letters with him, Writing always to 
him by the Title of Father. 
Horn and Sands went firſt to Eng- 
land, fo Jewel, who was following 
them, writes from Strasburg, on. the 
26th of Januar 7 1559, to Peter Martyr; 
and adds, That they were well re- 
* ceived by the Queen; that ma 
“ Biſhopricks. were void; Chriſtop "75 
« ſon was certainly dead: That White 
« whom x + 4th knew well, had 
< preached the Funeral Sermon, when 
Queen Mary was buried: The Text 
Was, 1 praiſed. the Dead more than 
the Living: In which he charged the 
% Audience, by all Means, not to ſuf- 
« fer any Change to be made in Reli- 


< tives, that might perhaps return into 
« England, he ſaid, whoſoever ſhould 
„ kill them, would do a Deed accep- 
*“ table to Gop. Upon this he. writes, 


* and had preſſed him to take an Oath, 


* that he would never change his Re. 
* ligion. He refuſed that; but ſaid to 


„ his Father, that he believed, as he 
did, all that was in the New Teſta- 
22 ment, and in the Orthodox Fathers. 
* Upon Which, the Emperor ſaid, I 
ſee this Son is [likewiſe corrupted,” 


They thought this Match would be a 
great — — of the Queen: It 


wquld engage the Whole Houſe of Au- 


ſtria in the Proteſtant Religion, and 
unſte the whole Empire in an Alliance 
with the Queen. This was writ Al 


the'Qhetn in the Lear 2 
Inn News of the Qu 1s romin 
20'the Crown no ſooner:reach'd Zurick, 


tham all thoſe who had retired thither, | | 


Yreſubved: to return to England. They 


Magiſtrates and the Miniſters, Bullin- 
ger, Gualter, Weidner, Simler, Lava. 


\ 


had been entertained there both by the 


of York, 
ſeemed highly dichteaſed ar 1 it. He 
adds, that Bonner was obliged to 
« reſtore to Ridley's Executors, all his 
„ Goods: that he had : violently ſeized 
on, and was confined to his Houle 

Gualter wrote to one Maſters, who 
was the Queen's Phyſician,” and Was 


well known to him, on the 16th of 


January. * He congratulate the happy 
Change of their Affairs. He wiſhes 
+ that they would not hearken to the 
Counſels of thoſe Men; who when 
2 they ſaw that Popery could not be 

* honeſtly defended, -nor entirely re- 


« have the outward Face of Religion 
ec to remain mixed, incertain and doubt- 


% Reformation 


etended, hoſe 


turning back to Popery, to Superſti- 


| * write--not theſe Things to you, he 


8 


ngular 7 . even 


„gion. Inveighing againſt the Fugi- 


4 that both the W of Wincheſter, 
and Heath, Archbiſhop 
the Grace 

He told 
him that his Father ſuſpected this; 


„ tained, would uſe all  Artifices, to 


% ful: So that vhile an Evar neelical 


« Things ſhould bs obtruded on the 
| is Chiarch, which will make the Re- 


tion, and to ola, veryceaſy, 1 8 


a adds, as knowing that there are any / 
14 2 n but I write from 


55 
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Fear that there may be ſome ſuch. 
“, For we have had the Experience of 
< this for ſome Tears in Germany, 
and know what Influence ſuch Per- 
„ ſons may haue, Their Councils 
e ſeem, to à carnal Judgment, to be 
e full of Modeſty, and well fitted for 
40 carry ing oncan univerſal Agreement: 
And we may well believe; that the 
& Common Enemy of our Salvation, will 
find but proper Inſtruments, by whoſe 
„ Means the Seeds of Popery may 
„ ſtill remain among you. A little 
after he writes, that he apprehends 
e that in the firſt Beginnings, while 
% Men may ſtudy to avoid. the giving 
ſome ſmall Offence, many Things 
465 may be ſuffered under this Colour 
tt that they will be continued but for 
4% little while; and yet afterwards it 
«ill ſcarce be poſſible by all the 
&. Endeavours that can be uſed to get 
ce them to be removed, at leaſt not 
„ without great Strugglings . 27 Dr. 
Maſters, in anſwer to this, tells him; 
he had laid his Letter betore the Queen, g 
and that ſhe had read it all. He pro- 
miſes to uſe his beſt Endeavours for 
carrying on a ſound Reformation: This 
plainly infinuated* their Fears of ſome- 
what like what was deſigned 180 the In- 
terim in Germany. 
Francis Earl of Bedford, md * 


out of England in Queen Mary 's Time, 


and had ſtaid fame Time at Zurick : 
He had expreſſed a true Zeal for the 
Reformation, and a particular Regard 
for the Divines there; and upon that 
they wrote often to him, and preſſed 
him vehemently to take Care in the 
firſt Beginnings to have all Things 
ſettled upon a ſure. and found F oun-! 
datiaa 1 
Om the athi of January the ht 
vocation: was opened; but the Biſhops, 


— 


in Obedience to the” Queen's Procla-| * 


mation againſt Preaching, did not think 
fit to open it with; a Sermon. Harps- 
field was choſen Prolocutor. He asked, 
what they had to do, and what was to 
be e ou preſerve Religion ? The 
Biſhops anſwered; they muſt pray the 
Queen that no new Burden might be 
laid on the Clergy in this Parliament. 
; This was to prevent a new Subſidy, the 
former not being yet paid. In tlie ith 


Biſhops the Five Articles mentioned in 
the former Part of this Hiſtory. Theſe 
they had drawn up fot the Diſcharge | 
of their Conkciences, and they deſired 


their next Meeting. 


of Lords. 


„ two Univerſities”. 


* That after a 


beginning to mend a little. 
. w Diſputation was then refolved 

aon: Age: he adds, that the Queen 
2 3 pale with great Eſteem of Peter 
The inferior Sort of the 
& Populace was both ignorant and 
| Seſſion: the Prolocutor offered: to the 
« Biſhop of Gloceſter, whom he calls 


1 1 5 


the Biſhoy 


ps to be their Leaders in this 
Matter, The Biſhops received their 


Paper, and promiſed to deliver it to the 


Houſe of Lords. In the next Seſſion 
the Prolocutor and Clergy came up, 
and asked the Biſhops, if they had de- 
livered their Paper to the Houſe of 
Lords? Bonner anſwered, that they 
had delivered it to the Lord Keeper, 
the Mouth of that Houſe; who, 1 
all Appearance, received it kindly, o 

thankfully (gratanter,) but gave edi 
no Anſwer. The Clergy deſired the 
Biſhops to get an Anſwer from him, 
or at leaſt to know his Pleaſure before 
In the th Seſſion 


the Biſhops told the Clergy, that they 


had not yet found a fit Opportunity 


to obtain an Anſwer from the Houſe 


On the 10th Seſſion, Bon- 
ner told the Clergy, that all their Ar- 
ticles,” except the laſt, whie 1 "was, 
That the Authority of 'treatiti and 
defining, in Matters of the Faith, 
of the Sacraments, and of Eccle. 


„ ſiaſtical Diſcipline, belonged to the 
©. Paſtors of the; Church, and not to 
the Laity, were a app roved by the 


Aftlr this came 
only: perpetual- Prorogations from Day 
to Day, without any Buſineſs done, 
till the gth of May, in which the Con- 
vocation was diſſolved: So this was the 
laſt and feeble Struggle that the Po- 


piſh Clergy made in Convocation. 


Tus Biſhops ſtood firm in the Houſe 


of Lords, where there were none of the 


other Side to anſwer them, few'of the 
Temporal Lords being very learned. 

They ſeemed to triumph there, and hu ng 
ſo upon the Wheels that there was a 
| ſlow: Progreſs made. 
March, Jewel writes to Peter Martyr, 


„from the Time 

got to London, where he Was ama⸗ 
„ ed: to find tlie f Pope's Authority 
« was not yet thrown off: Maſſes 
«were. {till td; 5 and the Biſhops con- 
„ tinued ſtill inlolent. Things were 


A pab- 


13 Hirt. 
Aue. He tells him, Brooks, 


ney” of 51 Days, 
> | left Zurick, he 


On the 2oth of 


„an impure Beaſt; was newly dead, 
e and cry 'd out as he was: dying, oe i 


< he was damned. Kt! Fr $ 5 
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London, on the 22d of May, 1559, 
after great Acknowledgments of his 
Obligations to him, and to all Zurick, 
Thanks him for 8 them to 
act with Zeal and Courage. I here 
Was need of it; for Hieſidesrhoſewhd; 
« had been always their Enemies, the 
* Deſerters, who had left them in the 
„ foxmer Reign, were now their moſt 
1 bitter Enemies. Beſides this, tlie 
5. Spaniards: had corrupted the Morals 
9 of: the Nation to à great Degree: 
They were doing what they could, 
< and all Thiogs were coming into a 
Ge better State. The Queen: did very 
< ſolemnly refuſe to be called Head 
4 the Thuich, She thought: 
Title was only due to CHR ISt. 
„The Univerſities were ſtrangely cor- 
< rupted by Sato; and another Spaniſh 
e Monk. It was-ifcarce credible how: 
+ mueh;Miſchief-they"had done in ſo 
little Time. Heitells him, that the 
Lord Bedford had asked Bim what 
3 wauld be the moſt! acceptable Pre- 
b ſentethat he could ſend 2 him and 


his Bretbren? He anſwered, No- 


thing tould be ſo acceptable to them 
4 as his expreſling a Zeal for promo- 
« ting the Goſpel, and againſt Poper 
“ That Lord ured him: he woulc 
< do; that faithfully, which, as he 
6 virites, he was doing very ſincerely. | 
« He writes alſo, how that ſeveral | 
Princes were making Addreſſes to 
the Queen for her Marriage; but 
<«. many ſuſpected her Inclinations lay 
to one Pickering, a worthy and pious 
„ 53 1 3; and one of a moſt noble Fi- 
are, as to his Perſon, © He refers 
him for other 2 to his Letters 
« 2 Peter Martyr On the 6th | 
of April, 1 att 2 particular Ac- 
count of the Diſputation; He tells“ 
„ Him that Cole. 3 the Reformers' 
„with many Reproaches and much 
<<, Scorn, an called them ſeditious In- 
* cendiaries, He delivered his Speech 
with great Emotion, ſtamping with 
</ his Feet, and putting himſelf as in 
1.5 Conyulfions :- He ſald the 'Apoſtles 
divided their Warks into tiro Pro- 
&.-yinces,; the Weſtern and Eaſtern: 
655 Tbe firſt, St. Peter and St. Paul had 
c siven to them, where the-Worſhip|: : 
was to be all in Latiad: The: Eaſtern 
Diviſion fell to the bther Apoöſtles, 
where alk was to be performed: in 
4 . Greek. / This he introduced with 
: « Pomp as 4 Thing certain. He af | 
1 * "ir it was not * the * 


2 


that 


% for Peter Ma 
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„ ſhould: ns bs publick Wor- 
$6 {hip-; for. Ignorance was the Mother: 
„ of DO otione. The Paper prepared 
„ by the Reformers was read — 
4 2 modeſtliy by Horn: So that afl 
who Were preſent, he Names tlie 
Earl bf Shrewsbury in in particular, 
£6 acknowledged theViſtory was entirely 
Jon their Side: By this, and by what 
happened the ſecond Day, tlie Po- 
te piſhi Cauſe ſunk N in the: Opt 
6. ehe People?! 2691 
Ox the 28th of A in abies 
Letter, he tells Peter Martyr how earn- 
neſtly the Biſhops contended in the 
Houſe of Lords. 0 Fecknam defended 
'« Monaſtick Orders from the Sons of 
tlie Prophets, and the Nazarites' a- 
Among the Jews, and ſaid CH RTS T 
and his Apoſtles were Monks. None 
ſtruggled more vehemently than 
„ Thurleby. He ſaw a Deſign at 
Court of ſeizing on the Biſhops Ma- 
« nors, and aſſigning Parſonages to dem 
. inſtead of them; but he laments 
<:moſt;of all, that no Care was taken 
< of Schools, 1 of promoting Learn- 


| 


9 


— 
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ing z the Univerſities were in a moſt 
r miſerable Condition. The Earl of 
ct Bed ford preſſed the Queen to ſend 
rtyr : She ſaid, ſhe 
« would do it: But as much as Jewel 
ce deſited to ſee him, he writes, that 
„ he! would not adviſe. his coming 
„ over, if he was not ſent for with 
«. ſuch, an earneſt and honourable: In- 
cc vitation as he deſerved to have. Ile 
* ſaw many of the Queen's Miniſters 
e were in hope to enter into the Smal- 
44 caldick League. And one who had 
fer been a Biſhop, poſſeſſed them with 
an Opinion, that if ere 
, brought over, that would ohſtruct 
5 _ other Deſign : : He expreſſes an 
ill Opinion of that Perſon, but does 
* not name him“: It muſt: have been 
either Barlow, Scory; or Coverdale; for 
theſe were all the Biſhops of thorRe- 
formation that were then DG £:Cover- 
dale, as being a Dane, is the likeſt to 
have been engaged in the Lutheran 
8 Opinion: He concludes his Letter, that 
thoſe who had returned froin their 
Exile, were yet in great n, no! 
| Care, being taken of them. 
His nekt Letter is on the a0 of 


% 
{ 


Ax "il;: in which he laments the want 
of Zeal and Induſtry in promoting the 
Wemien far ſhort of what the 


8 ſhowed” in Queen Mary's 


98 91 * ry A ; HOP 1413: 0 
hs "Gor, 


t& by, 


Time. 1 
1 ek n . . b 


/ 
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iO on the 20th of May, wrote tb, 
Wai other Divine of Zurick, 
whom * calls a venerable old Man. 
He tells him, that they found the ſhort 
Reign of Queen Mary had ſuch Effects 
in hardening” the-Minds- of the People 
in their SabetRtiflon, that it would not | 
Berri). to change the Nation. 
Alb Bufineſs was brought to a good 
Concluſion! in Parliament. The King 
of Fratteꝰs unlocked for Death, "Fl 
giver ſuch a Change to the Face of Af. 
fairs abroad, that the Que en and her 
Miniſters feemed to be animated with 
more Courage than had appeared hi- 
therte In tlie Beginning of Auguſt, 
it wan dl that Preachers were den to 
ny different Parts, | 
M, Strype, in his Life of Grindal, 
inter the World, that when he knew 
he was deſigned to be a Biſhop, he 
wrote to Peter Martyr, for his Opinion | 
— ſeveral Matters. In his Letter he 
5 He did not approve - of the 
Gieen's taking away the Eſtates of 
the Biſnopricks, and giving them 
9 Parſonages inſtead of them. He 
e thought this was the Patrimony of 
er the Inferior Clergy; ſo he did not 
«ſee how. they could 'be ſupplied, if 
« theſe were given to the Biſhops. He 
e ad alſo a Doubt concerning tlie 
* Popiſn veſtments: At another Time 
e he asked his Advice, whether the Po. 
1 Prieſts; upon their changing 
c again, Thibu 14 be received and Son- 
« tinged in their Functions? Or, whe: 
ther ſuch of them as had been colt 
* certied in the late Cruelty,” ought 
<« not to be proſecuted for tliat X ' 
- To all this Peter Martyr anſwers; 
« That for the taking away the Biſhops 
* Eſtates, and giving them Parſonages 
E for them, they could neither hitider 
* not help it: But they ought; out 
« of the, to ſupportithe Clerzy that 
leboured in thts Parlthes :*For' the 
& Habits, he confeſſed he did not love 
them; for while he was a Canon! in 
8 * Oxford, he never would uſe the Sur- 
lice. He thought they ought to 
«© do What they could to get them to 
be laid afide ; but that it that/could 
not be done, he thought he might 
do more Gded, eben in chat Parti- 
4 cular, by ſubmitting: to it, and ac. 
1 cepting 4 Biſhoprick, Which might 


= 


©, the Primitive Church; in the Return 
6e of the Arians to the C Orthodox Bo- 
dy. But they were to watch over 
< them, and to inſtruct and examine 
A; them with more Car ée: This An- 
ſwer came too late; for Grindal was 


1 give him an Jatereſt to cen a 
A 75 e after wards. As for the Po- 

& Priells, hie adyiſed the forgiving 
85 ne paſt; and the receiving 


2 them aces ding is the TIRE" off 
8 


rho were 
confirm'theſe: Oathis, by ſolemn Oaths 


in 12 Pavliamens ; whlotthoy all * 8 
1 


conſecrated before he got it; but it was, 
no doubt, a great Satisfaction to him, 
to find that a Perſon whom he eſteem- 
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ed ſo highly, approved of the Refolu- 


tion that” Ji had: akin In which it was 
probable Jewel's Opinion, of whom 
they hadall a high Eſtcem; might con- 
tribute to ſettle hin 3 for though he 


diſliked the Uſe of thoſe Veſtments, and 


treats the inſiſting ſo much on it! with 
great Contempt; 
Hand, he blames: thoſe who laid toe 
much Weight upon that Matter, and 
fo looked on it as a Thing of more 
Importance than truly it was. 

THEY all rejoiced in- the happy 
Turn of Affairs then in Scotland, tlie 
much greater Part of that Nation de- 
claring themlelpes Ft ge th and wr nery 
again Popery. 0! 


yet, on the other 


THE Scottih ane was: ſo well . 
diſpoſed towards the Reformation, that 


immediately upon King James the Vth's 


Death, which was in Decetpber, 1 54 r, 5 


there appeared a wonderful Inclination 
among them to be better informed in 
Matters of Religion, Cardinal Beaton, 
to prevent this, had got a Will to be 
forged in the Name of the deceaſed 
King, conſtituting him Regent. But as 


that was diſcovered to be a Forgery, | 


fſo-the' Nobility had no Regard: to it, 

but owned the Earl of Aran to be the 
ſecond Perſon in the Kingdom; and 
that he was next to the young g Queen, 

and the Heirs of her Body, the Heir of 
the Crown. So they took the Oaths 
of Allegiance to the Queen as their So- 
vereign; and to the Earl of Aran, as 
their Governor, till the Queen was of 
perfect Age; and We chat the Cardi- 
nal was ſecured. 


A Parliament was Wndened to 8 | 


in May; 1542, in which the Regency 
of the Earl of Aran was of new con- 
firmed on the 13th of May; and all 


the Subjects were required to obey him 


in all Things pertaining to that Office, 
conform to the Acts formerly made, 


which were again ratified by that Par- 


liament. - They alſo ratified the” Oaths 


a that had been taken to him by ſame 


Lords Spiritual and Temporal; and all 


preſent, were“ required to 


3 t 


: 
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obedient to the Lord. Governor, and 
ſerve him with their Perſons, Kin. a 


» 


by the holding up of theix: right Hands, 
wearing that they would be true and 


dred, Friends, and Goods; and no other, 
during the Queen's Nbnage. 0 
O the 15th of May, they 1 
an Authentick Publication to be made 
of all they had done under the Great 
Seal; and they all affixed their Seals 
to the Inſtrument made to confirm this 
Settlement. On the ſame Day a Coun- 
cil was named; fix of theſe was the 
Number that was at leaſt neceſſary to 
concur with the Governor. The Car- 
dinal was not one of them. The Arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, who was Lord 
Chaneellor;: with the Biſhops. of Aber- | 
deen, Murray, Orkney, Roſs, and Bri- | 
chen; and the Abbots, of Dunfermlin, 
and Cowper, were for the Eccleſiaſtical 
State. The Earls of Angus, 1 5 40 
Murray, Argyle, Bothwell. Marſha 
Caſſilis, and £ Hlencairns and the Lords 
Erskin, Ruthuen, Maxwell, Seton and 
| Methuen, for the Nobility; with ſome 
other Commoners of the Boroughs: : Af. 
ter whom the 'Treaſurer, the Secretar 
the Clerk of Regiſter, the Juſtice Clerk? 
and the Queen's Advocate are named, 
It ſeems they intended that no Peers 
ſhould be ho 51 but with the Concur- 
rence of the Parliament: For the Go- 


339 
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vernor, with the Advice and Conſent 


bf \ the Eftates of Parliament, made the 
Lord Stewart of Ochiltry, a Peer, to 
have Vote and Place in Parliament. In 
the ſame; Record: mention is made of 
the Draught of an Ad. offered by the 
Lord Mazwell, to the Lords of the. Are 
ticles, in theſe: Wos: „ 07 286 
Ir is ſtatute and erdained, that it 
60 ſuall be lawful; to all our Sovereign 
640 * Lady's Lieges, to have the Holy 
„ Writ of che New Teſtament and 
* the Old, in the Vulgar Tongne, in 
7 Inglis or Scotts, of |; arg 
% Tranflation ; and that, they: ſhall in- 
« curre no: Crime, for the Having or 
<. reding of the ſame. Provided always, 
. that no Man, diſpute, ar hold, Opi. 
c, nions; under the:Pains: coBtalged. in 
6; the Ads 0 Parliament. 204 1 
Tus Lords -of Articles: opt! this 
reaſonable, and thought that the Bible 
miglit be uſed among alk the Lieges of 


claimed; and in ſpecial, the. 
| fos having the New Teſtamen | 


od and tru | 


| that this was gppoſed 


The RETORMAT ION f tbe 


for it z but added hs Proviſo that 
hh added to the Draught offered to 
| em. Q 20633019\ n And 

Bur the des of Glaſow. id, 


in his own; Name, and in the Name of | 
J aall the Frelgtes ef the Realm that were 


preſent. in Parliament, when the A& 
came to be ned, in „ulli Ferliament, 
diſſent (fi ſunplieiter) 49 Iten being One 
of the three Eſtates of ag arliament : 
And they oppaſed them thergte, unto 
the Time that a. pe ene 
wight be had of all 4 
Realm, to adviſe and. goneluge,ſthere- 
upon; ik * Game, be, neceſſagy, to. be 
had in the Nulgar Tonghe, 0 he pfed 
among the Queens Lieges or d j 
thereafter to ſhew be are 
nation that ſhatl. be done in chat Be- 
half, Upon khis, he demanded an In- 
trument to be made, accarding., to the 
Forms in that Kingdom. notwi 
Ferse, zhis Oppoſition, the Act paſſed. 
For in the ſame Record there is an Or- 
der entred, as 18 by the Governor, 
requiring the Cler of Regiſter to cauſe 
the Ads paſſed fr tary 0 


A Clergy;gt this 


; in. the 
Vulgar Tongue, with certain Additions. 
IN the ſame Record the I Inſtructions 
are ſet, down that were given . 
Ambaſſadors, that: were ſent; to 
concerning the Queen's Marriage wich 
Edward, then Prince of Wales 
which it appears; that they;thoug] 1 10 
neceſſary, af ANA. Sovereign; LIN out 
aa ingdom, even after ſhe was 
e&'Ape, yet that the Goyernor 
Realm ſhould continue to £xer- 
| ciſe. his 1 3 7 55 all the Days of os 
Life And e after his Death, Ta 
neareſt. lawful Perſon of the Blood 
bould ſucceed 1d, he {id Office, by 
a large and ample Gommilſian, of 454 
they order a Form to be deviſed. 1, + 
uk free Vis of: the Seriptures 
Was a great Stepfte let the Nation loo 
inte ine Nature: gf, che, Chriſtian Reli- 
gion : And the Glergy-foreſay;well t 
Conſequences! that. Fri naturally, fl 
low upon it 3; ſollit, was nor onder 
ſo zcalouſ by 
Piece, ore 


them. lt Was {great 
ght to ſecurs the. Nation, by. having 4 
Governor ee: Fall. A ſtill lixeſi- 
ding amongſt them., In the nt 


the Realin, in aur Vulgar Tongue, of 
a good, true, and juſt Tranſlation, her 
cauſe there Was no Lay ſhewed goth 
| contrar 7. And therefore the | Agrete, 

chat none ſhould. incur agy G fer 
. or met ce be e 


1. 


1 | 
; 

94 7 "4 

* .F : p 
bl to . 


Freue 


ITregty with France, there; 9 5 net 
that Care nor Pręcaution ſed but at 
che clulion. of athe 1 bebe a 
L; proceeded. glg, a e 
55 105 oy give "FI 

II. 


ſe tht... 


Mang 


7119 in future Times ſhould treat with. 
that Court. For on the 4th of April, 
1558, (a Fortnight before the Articles 
of the Marriage were ſettled, which 
was on the 19th of April) the young 
Queen being t 
than Fifteen, a ſecret Act was paſſed; | 
in which, after ſhe had ſet forth the | known to the World. 
antient Alliance between the Two 
Crowns, and the honourable Entertain- 
ment that ſhe had received from 
preſent King of France, 


(c 


cc 

ec 

c 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
dc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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Co 


ce 


and by the Dayhiop and is printed in 
that great Collec 

France that was publiſhed ſomeYears ago. 

A I 


. 


" Heirs of her Body, had made ſome 


* of France, which ſhe intended ſhould 


Crown ſhould deſcend to ſomie Lords 
of the Country; depriving ; her by 


* the Power of diſpoſing of it. Yet 
fince ſhe could not at that Time 


then doing - ſhould be publickly | 


that what Conſent or Agreement ſo- 


dy; ſhe intended ſtill that the Diſ. 


* ſhoul 
Inſtructions, as a e IT, to 
„her Will and Intention.“ U 
which ſhe demanded an Act from the 
Keeper of the Great Seal, Bertrandi, 
| . 2 7 | 
who was made a Cardinal that Lear. 


Cuvacy of ENGLAND. 


then but little more 


the 


„ SHE, to confirm and eftabliſh the 
Affection between the two King- 
doms, and in order to unite the 
Kingdom of Scotland to the Crown of 
France, in Caſe ſhe ſnould die without 


Diſpoſitions in Favour of the Crown 


have their full Effect: Yet ' ſhe, by 
a Communication with the Depu- 
ties ſent from Scotland, ſaw into 
the ſecret Deſigns of ' ſome, who 
were practiſing to the Effect, that 
in Default of Heirs of her Body, the 


that Means, to her great Regret, of 


openly oppoſe them, for certain juſt 


Cauſes of Fear, and conſidering that 


ſhe was out of her Kingdom, and 
had no ſtrong Places in it at her 
own Diſpoſal; and that great Trou- 
bles might ariſe, if what ſhe was 


known, eſpecially conſidering the 
preſent War with the Kingdom of 
England : She therefore did proteſt, 


ever ſhe ſhould make to the Articles 
and Inſtructions ſent over by the 
States of her Kingdom, with Rela- 
tion to the Succeſſion, in Caſe ſhe 
ſhould die without Heirs of her Bo- 


poſition then made in Favour of the 


Crown of France, ſhould: have its 
full and entire Effect, notwithſtand-" 


ce 


ing any Agreement ſhe had made, or 
yet make, conform to theſe 


pon 


Tais Inſtrument was ſigned by her, 


”- 


ion; of the Treaties of 


It opens a Scene of Treachery ; that 
how much ſoever the Deſign was ſuſ⸗ 
pected (as will appear by the Paper, 
of which an Account will be given in 
the following Relation) yet it was ne- 


ſelves have made their own Shame thus 
But at 'that 
Time, this was ſo carefully concealed; 
that Francis the IId. ſent a formal O- 
bligation under his Great Seal; by 
which he bound himſelf to the Duke 
of Chatelherault, to maintain his Right 
of ſucceeding to the Crown of Scot- 


without Heirs of her own Body. The 


original Obligation is ſtill preſerved in 
Hawdton. The Queen's ſecret Act 
was as ill grounded in Law, as it was 


Power ſoever our Princes, with the 


Concurrence of their Parliaments, have 
to limit the Succeſſion to the Crown, 


our Princes themſelves cannot, by any 
private Act of their own, alter the Suc- 


ceſſion, or diſpoſe of it at Pleaſure. 


But to return to that which has led 
into this Digreſſion: 
THE Knowledge of Religion, that 


fired ; and. the Vices and Ignorance of 


the Popiſh Clergy, gave all People an 
Averſion to them. This was long con- 


nived at even by the Queen's Mother, 
during her Government: But now that 
ſhe thought all was ſure, ſhe threw 
off the Mask, and declared herſelf an 


open Enemy to thoſe whom ſhe had 


ver certainly known, *till they them 


land, in Caſe the Queen ſhould die 


Perfidious in itſelf: For certainly what 


the free Uſe of the Scriptures brought 
the Nation to, had ſuch an Effect that 
the Reformation was every where de-. 
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courted. hitherto, and ſeemed to favour; 


Upon this, there was a great and a 
ſudden Turn. Popery was the Object 


of all Men's Hatred: The Churches 


the Corners of the Kingdom. 


ONE Thang is not a litt 
Honour: of Knox and his Followers, 


in that tumultuary Reformation, that 
the Multitude was ſo governed, even 
amidſt all that popular Heat, that no 
Blood was ſhed, and no Man was kill'd 
in it: Which being Fabre deliver d 


were purged from Idolatry and Super- 
ſtition: The Monaſteries were broke 
into; and many Acts of hot and irre- 
gular Zeal: were complained of in all 


not a little to the 


by Leſley Biſhop of. Raſſe, that muſt 
be look*d on as a Teſtimony beyond 


| 
| 


Exception 


Ix ſome. ante Papers in the Cot- 


ton Library t 


1 ' 


7A 


. 


ere is a. Repreſentation 
drawn up. of the Breach of Faith, nd, 
/ a 


obtain that Concurrence, the Mat- 
ters of Religion are not inſiſted on; 


of the Violation of their Laws, during 
the Government of the Queen Regent 
of Scotland: At the End of which, 


there is a Petition to the Queen, ſign- 


ed by the great Lords of that. King- 


dom, in which both Papiſts and Pro- 


teſtants concurred. And in order to 


but the continued. Courſe of a perfi- 


_ dious and illegal Adminiſtration is 


charged on the Queen Dowager. So 
that from this it appears that the War 
was not 


lig the Authority of 


the Queen Regent, Biſhop Burnet adds 
2 padcular Reflection that ſhews what 


Archbiſhop Spotſwood's Senſe was, 


when he firſt wrote his Hiſtory of that 
Tranſlation. He gives an Account of 
the Opinion that Willock and Knox 
delivered, when they were called and 


required to give it, which they did 
Os: of that Suſpenſion ; for 


which he Cenſures the Opinion itſelf, 


4 * 
a * 
* * a 
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ermitted 


in theſe: Words: Howbeit the Power 


of the Magiſtrate be limited, and 
their Office preſcribed by G0 p, 


and that they may likewiſe fall into 


reat Offences; yet it is no where 
: to \ bieds to call their 


rinces in Queſtion, or to make Inſur- 


rection againſt them. Gop having re- 
Puniſhment of Princes to | 


ceived t 
hunfelf ; yet in a fair Manuſcript of 
that Hiſtory, written with great Care, 
as for the Preſs, this whole Period was 
firſt penned quite in another Strain, 
allowing the States of the Kingdom a 


Right to reſtrain their Prince, when he 


breaks through Rules, only cenſuring 


Clergymens meddling in thofe Mat- 


ters: This is ſcored through, but ſo | 


that it is {till legible, and Spotſwood 
interlined, with his own Hand, the Al- 
teration, according to which his Book 


tition was brou 


_ Waex this Repreſentation and Pe- 


eil drew up a State of the Matter, put- 
ting this as tlie Queſtion, Whether it 
was meet that England ſhould help Scot- 
land to expel the French, or not? For 


* 


_ the Negative, “he ſays it was apainſt 


- © Gop's Law to aid any Subjects a- 


% 


bo gala their natural Prince, or their. 
40 Mts 


niſters ; it was alſo dungerous to 


e do it; for. an Aid ſecretly given, 
would be to no Purpoſe; And an 


1 
24 


begun, nor carried on upon 
the Account of Religion, but upon 
the Pretence of Publick and National 


nh 8 Et 
. Uron Tuſpe 


% Aid publickly given, would draw 
% on a War: And ia that Caſe the 
„French would come to any Compo- 


* ſition with the Scots to join with 


* them againſt England; fince they 
** will conſent to any Thing rather 
e than ſuffer Scotland to be united to 
„the Crown of England. He adds, 
* 1t may alſo be apprehended that the 
Emperor, the King of Spain, the 
Pope and the Duke of Savoy, 
„with the Potentates of Italy, will 
% join with the, French King rather 
than ſuffer theſe two Kingdoms to 
be joined in one Manner of Reli- 
“ gion; and many within both King- 
% doms will not approve of this. But 
“ in Oppoſition to all this, he con- 
„ cludes for aſſiſting the Scots. 

HE lays it down for a Principle, 
that it is agreeable to the Laws of 
„ Gop, and of Nature, that every 
Prince and State ſhould defend itſelf, 
not only from Perils that are ſeen, 


« but from thoſe that may probably 


'& come after. To which he adds, 
that Nature and Reaſon teach every 
« Perſon, Politick or other, to uſe the 


„ {ame Manner of Defence that the Ad- 


„ might and _ 
to keep out the 


ght to the Queen, Ce- 


« verſary uſes of Offence. Upon theſe 


“ Grounds, he concludes that England 
to afliſt the Scots 
French : And fo 
« earneſt was that great Stateſman in 
this Matter that he proſecutes it very 


% coploully, 


Hrs firſt Reaſon is that which the © 
Scots would never admit, but he might 
think it proper to offer it to an Eng- 


liſh e > wg. the Crown of 
„ England had a Superiority over 
#, ra Ck ſuch as 1 F 


e Emperor had 
e over Bohemia or Milan. He next 
e ſhews that England muſt be in great 

% Danger from the French, if they 
« became the abſolute Maſters of Scot- 
% land. Upon this he runs out to 
t ſhew that the French had been long 
4 Enemies to England; that they had 
«© been falſe, and double in all their 
« Treaties with them theſe 700 Years : 
«And that the laſt Peace was forced 
from them by their Poverty. That 
+. France could not be poor above two 
0 Years, nor could it be long witho 1 
ce War; beſide that the Hatred that 
e the: Houſe of Guiſe, who then go- 
« verned the French Councils, | bore 
«to England. They call: Queſtion 


+ the Queen's Title, and er ug their 


on againſt it; and at the Treaty 


« of Cambray, they ſet that Preten- 
On. | © tion 


Chun of ENGL AND. 


* ſion on Foot; but it was then ſtopt 
& by the Wiſdom of the Conſtable ; 
“ yet they uſed Means at Rome to get 
„ the Queen to be declared Illegtti- 
„ mate: Upon which the Bull was 
cc. brought into France : And at the 
„ Solemnities, in which the King was 
ce killed, the Arms of England and 


ce Ireland were joined with the Queen 


4 of Scot's Arms. The preſent Em- 
« broilment in Scotland, is the Stop 
- © that now reſtrains them from carry- 

<« ing theſe Pretenſions further; but 
& as ſoon as they can they will cer- 
. tainly ſet them on Foot; and the 

1 :fuldng England by the Way of 
ec Scotland, is 10 eaſy, that it is not 
<* poſſible to avoid it but by ſtopping 
ec the Progreſs of that Conqueſt, A 
& War, by Way of Scotland, puts 
„ France in no Danger, tho* it ſhould 
cc miſcarry 5. but England 1s in the Ut- 
C moſt Danger if it ſhould ſucceed. 
« He concludes, That as the Matter 
e was of the laſt Importance, ſo no 
« Time was to be loſt, ſince the Pre- 
„ judice, if too long delayed, would be 
* jxrecoverable. x 


War farther Steps were made in 


the ſecret debating of this Point, does 
not appear but by the Concluſion of 
the Matter. For the Queen ſent Forces 


under the Command of the Duke of 
Norfolk to the Borders of Scotland; 


what followed upon that, is ſet out 
fully in the common Hiſtorians, and 


from thence in the former Part of this 


Work. e e 88 
O the 2d of November, Jewel be- 
ing returned from the Circuit which 
he was ordered to make, wrote, in a 
Letter to Peter Martyr, That the 


_ < People were much better difpoſed ]“ we hope our Biſhops ſhall be Paſtors, 


e to the Goſpel than it was appre- 
* hended they could be; but he adds, 
* that Superſtitian had made a moſt 
te extraordinary Progeſs in Queen Ma- 
« ry's ſhort Reign. The People were 
% made believe they had in many 
* Places Pieces of the true Croſs, and 
« of the Nails with which CHRIST 
&« was. exucified; fo that the Cathe- 
% dra-Churches were Dens of Rob- 
„ bers; and none were more violent 
and obſtinate than thoſe who had 

ce been before of their * , as if, 
be” by that, they would ju ity their 
« falling off from them. They had 
« turned Mem all out. Harding went 
* away, and would not. change again. 
* Smith, who had been a violent Op- 


* poſer of Peter Martyr in Oxford, 


\ 


| * fled towards Scotland, but was taken 


ec 


on the Borders, and brought back; 


and had abjured a fifth Time, and 
was then become a violent Enemy 
to the Papiſts.” In another Letter 


cc 


he tells him, Smith was married, 
th 


© by all Sides, he was forced to keep 
% a Publick-Houſe, Jewel wrote, that 


if they had more Hands, Matters 


„ would go well; but it was hard to 
* was glad to hear Peter Martyr was 
** ſent for; but he owns he had his 
** Fears ſtill, that though Things were 
begun well they would not end fo 
* extremely, The Queen was then 


„den and by Charles of Auſtria. ® 
was full of Mines of Gold, and on- 


ly wanted Skill and Induſtry to work 


them; but he writes, Perhaps the 
** Queen meant to marry one near- 
* er at hand: (He gives no other 
Hint in that Letter, to let it be under- 
ſtood of whom he meant ; probably it 
was Pickering, as appears n another 
Letter.) He concludes, That tho? 
* Religion did make a quick Progreſs 
4 in Scotland, yet that the French did 
“ not deſpair of bringing that Kingdom 
ce back to their Obedience, and of re- 
© ſtoring their Religion in it. 

Ox the ſame-Day he wrote to Sim- 
ler, who had congratulated him up- 
on the News they had of his being to 


wrote, © That there was yet nothing 
* but a Nomination of him. He adds, 


% Labourers, and Watchmen. And 


that they may be better fitted for 


* this, the great Riches of Biſhopricks 
* are to be diminiſhed, and to be re- 
« duced to a certain Mediocrity ; that 
* ſo being delivered from that King- 
e like Pomp, and the Noiſineſs of a 


Courtly Family, they may live 
in greater Tranquillity, and may 


« have more Leifure to take Care of 


ce tention, 


« That he found Debates raiſed con- 
concerning the Veſtments, which he 
& calls the Habit of the Stage, and 


« wiſhes they could be freed from it, 


« He ſays, they were not wanting to 


* ſo good a Cauſe ; but others ſeemed 


5 
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and that being hated and deſpiſed 


* make a Cart go without Horſes, He 


„well. He adds, we are Iflanders in 
all Reſpects. Oxford wanted him 


“ courted both by the King of Swe- 


It was then given out, that Sweden 


be promoted to a Biſhoprick. He 


„CHRIS T's Flock with due At- 


Om the 5th of November he wrote, 


J* 


«to, loye thoſe Things, and. to follow 
1 « the Ignorance of ſome Prieſts, who 


& were ſtupid as Logs of Wood, ha- | 


de ving neither Sor Learning, nor 
good Life to commend them, but 
e ſtudied to recommend themſelves by 
c that, comick Habit, 


„ Trifles. 


Ox the 16th of November he wrote, | 
That the Doctrine was every where 


Cc 
9 


„ purely preached. There was, in 


4 


© Crucifix continued ſtill in the 


. Queen's Cha pel. 


out any Effect. There was a ſecret 
Piece of worldly. 
which he. did not like. 
lains of the uncertain, and Iſland- 
like State of their Affairs: : All was 
looſe. at preſent. He did not ſee in 


2 


return back to Zurick again. 


IN December and January the Con- 


8 Tecration of the Biſhops came on. Far 

here a Stop lies, our Author ſays, i 
His Way, the Thread of the Letters wo 
nad by him to Zurick, being for ſome 


Months diſcontinued. At this Time 


an Ambaſſador came over from Ferdi- 
nand the Emperor, with Letters dated 
the 11th of February, 1 560, propoſing 
a Match between his Son, Archduke 
Charles, and the Queen. He had 
writ of it to her before, but thous 0 
fit to follow theſe Letters with a 

mal Embaſſy. The Queen wrote 40 


Anſwer in Form, and ſigned it: But, 
it ſeems, that was on ſome Confidera- | 
tions, not thought fit to be ſent, for 


the Original is in the Pap er Offce. a 
Tux Queen wrote, That exawining 


very carefully, ſhe did not perceive 


* any Inclination to change her ſoli- 
but, found herſelf more | 


Life, 
to continue all in it. 


as. 


by Vit: 


fixed 5 


was no new Reſolution, . nor taken 
% up on the ſudden, but w was the ad- 
* hereing to an old ſettled Pu oe, 
© There had been a Time in which 


* her accepting ſomę Honourable Pro- 
E poſitions, might have delivered her 
1 * out of VARY great 8 and Trou- * | 


n 7 4 Sig : . 
1 . 


many Places too much Folly con- 
cerning Ceremonies and Masks, The | 


Policy in this, 
He com- 


what they would ſettle, and did not 
know bat he ſhould be obliged to| 


and hoped to | 
« ſtrike the Eyes of the People . with |. 


They all ſpoke |- 
freely againſt | 14 but "ill then eh. 


ed, een gt 32 | 
Her and ter Circumſtarices ; but this 


bruary, 
tyr, “ They 
“ Queſtion about the Lawfulneſs of 


(0 
9 
C 


cc 
| cc 
ec 

cc 
66 


« Carli 
«field, and Tonſtal of. Durham, were 


6c 


+ of them. 1 killed but one Man . ; 


« pent of it; led | 


„ many hol Ferſons, of all Sorts, with 


The: RrnORIATION. af we 
6c bles : On which ſhe OY make no 


other Reflections, but that neither 


of Liberty, could then move her, 
to bring her Mind to hearken to 
them. She will not, by a Bern 
Refuſal, ſeem to offend. him; 


cc- 


ſhe accepts of that, to which ſhe 


cannot bring her Mind and Will. ” 
Dated the 5th of January, 1559, fl gned | 
your Majeſty's good Siſter and Couſin, 
: = wa Counterligned, Roger Af- 
"COank ©. - 


"Taz firſt Letter of Jewel 8. after 


his Conſecration, is on the 4th of Fe- 
1560. 'He tells Peter Mar- 
were then engaged in the 


having Images in Churches (Which 

he calls Lis Crucularia.) It coul 

ſcarce he believed to what a Degree 
of Folly ſome Men, who were 
thought to have a right Judgment 
of I ings, were carried in that Mat- 
ter. There was not one of all thoſe 
whom he knew that was drawn to 
be of that Mind beſides Cox. There 


% was to be a Conference concerning 
cc 


aA. 


"" 


© 


“ Cox on the one Hand, and Grindal 
and he on the other, were to de- 


bate it in the Hearing of ſome of 


c 
cc 
cc 
po what” 
„ would be brought out on this Oc- 

caſion. He was told, that it was re- 


* ſolyed-on to have Crucifixes of Sil. 
all Churches ; . 


ver or Tin, ſet up in 
and that ſuch as would not obey 
this would be turned ut of their 


66 


* Biſho pricks : If that was true, he 
5 [I wobld be no longer 4 Biſhop. White, 
c her own Sentiments'in that Matter, | 


& Biſho 10 of Wincheſter, 0 eren, of 
e, 


Bain, of eher and Litch- 


oe Btely dead. In another he writes, 
« That Bonner was {ent to the T oper, 


and that he went to ſee ſome Cri- 
Jet 


minals that were kept. there, ' and 
called them his Friends and Neigh- 
bours; but one of them anſwered, 
Go, 


your Friends tliere, for we are none 


cc 
ce 
1 


A T 
* 


cc 


* on a Provocation, and do truly. 


but you have 


ce out 475 rovocation from them, and 
are 9 in 9 Inpetiience, $ 


— 
x / 


the Fear of Danger, nor the Deſire 


ſhe cannot give Occaſion, by any of | 
* her Words, to make him thiok, that 


the Council; he could not but laugh 
within himſelf, when he thought 
grave and ſolid Keaſonings 


"On 


it the Day following. Parker and 2 


you. Beaſt, into Hell, and find | 


. i V 

ON the zth of March he writes, 
„& Change appeared now more viſihly 
* among the People. Nothing pro- 
% moted it more than the, inviting 
c them to ſing Pſalms. That was be- 
„gun in one Church in London, and 
“ did quickly ſpread itſelf not only 
through the City, but in the neigh- 
„ bouring Places; ſometimes at Paul's 
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« Croſs, there will be 6000 People 
« ſinging together. This was 774 
<« grievous to the Papiſts : The Chil- 
<« dren began to laugh at the Prieſts, 
« as they paſſed in the Streets, and 
« the Biſhops were called Hangmen 
„ to their Faces, It was ſaid, White 
died of Rage. He commends Cecil 
e „ 
Sands, Biſhop of Worceſter, writes in 
a Letter on the 1ſt of April, 1560, 
„That after he returned from. exe- 
« cuting the Injunctions and Preach- 
x ing in the North, he was preſſed to 
<« ceſter; He ſaw if he abſolutely re- 
* fuſed it, the Queen would have 
* been highly offended. He found 
* it more truly a Burden than an Ho- 
< nour. The Doctrine of the Sacra- 
« ment was pure, to which he and 
„ his Brethren were reſolved to ad- 
here firmly as long as they lived. 
There was yet a Queſtion congern-. 
< ing Images: The Queen thought 
4 that was not contrary to the Word 
< of Gop, and it ſeemed convenient 
* to have a Crucifix, with the Bleſſed 
“Virgin and St. John, ſtill in her Cha- 
* pel. Some of them could not bear 
„ this: We had, ſays he, according to 
< our Injunctions taken away all the 
. ©* Images that we found in Churches, 

* and burned them. We ſee ſuperſti- 
<« tious People plainly . Worſhip this 
Idol: Upon this, he had ſpoken free- 

& ly to the (WE that ſhe was 

ee ſo difpleaſed as to threaten. to de- 
<«< prive him: She was fince that Time 
more ſoften'd, and the Images were 
% removed; but the popiſh Veſtments 
e were ſtill uſed, yet he hoped that 
% ſhould not laſt long. He laments 
% much that Peter Martyr was not 
& ſent for. It Was eaſy to gueſs what 
« it was that hinder'd it, it was the 
, 66 e of Unity that gave Occa- 
< ſions to the greateſt Diviſions. 
._  Patkhurſt came into England in the 
Eucd of the Year, 1339. Ile went to his 


* 


* 


4) 


Church of Cleve in Gloceſterſhire, and. 


wy 
- 


— 


kept out of the Way of the Court. He 
T 
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writes, that many Biſhops would be 


glad to change Conditions with him. 


He heard he had been named to a 


Biſhoprick, but he had dealt earneſtly 
with, ſome great Men to ſpare him in 
that: When he came through London, 
both, Parker, and, a Privy-Counfellor. 
had preſſed him to accept of one, but ˖ 


he would not reſolve on being miſerable. 


--. Sampſon had been with the other 


Divines at Zurick, and was reckoned 
by them both .a pious and a learned 

dan: While he was, coming to Eng- 
land with the reſt, he was informed 
that a Biſhoprick was deſigned for him, 
ſo he wrote while he was on his Jour- 
ney, to. Peter Martyr for his Ad- 
“vice, In this, Whether it was law- 
“ful to ſwear to the Queen, as ſu- 
“ preme Head of the Church under 
* CHRIST. He thought CHRIST was 
4 the ſole Head of the Church, and 


< no. ſuch Expreſſion of any inferior 


accept of the Biſhoprick of Wor- Head was found in the Scripture. 


He thought likewiſe, that the Want 
« of Diſcipline made that a Biſhop 
“could not do his Duty. Many tem- 
* poral Preſſures lay upon Biſhops, 


“ ſuch as Firſt-Fruits and Tenths, be- 


* ſides the Expence of their Equipage 
“ and Attendance at Court; ſo that 
« little. was left for the breeding up 


« of Youth, for the Relief of the Poor, 


« and other more neceflary Occaſions 


* to make their Miniſtfy acceptable; 
£ The whole Method of electing Biſhops 
* was totally different from the pri- 
“ mitive Inſtitution. The Conſent ei- 


ther of the Clergy or People, Was 


ee not ſo much as asked, Their ſuper- 


“ ſtitious Dreſs ſeemed likewiſe unbe- 


* coming: He wrote all this only to 
« him, not that he expected that a 
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e Biſhoprick ſhould be offered Him, 


< he pray'd, Gop that it might never 


hs happen. He was reſolved to apply 
„ himſelf to preach, but to avoid ha- 


« ving any Share in the Government, 
« still he ſaw a full Reformation made 
4 in all Eccleſiaſtical Functibns, both as 
- to. Dodritie and Diſcipline, and with 
Relation to the Goods of the Church: 


a 


le defires his Anſwer as ſoon as was 


& r 52 


Feter Martyt Anfwetedd his Letter on 
the iſt of November, but What it was, 


can 6tily be gathered from 


We tpſon's 
Reply 


6 it. in which lie expfeſſes 


tent Concern that 4 Crutifix Was ftill 


haze 


fore it in the Queet!'s 
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* He would make 1 
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been offered to 
re ufed it. 


at lie”) 


15 \wrotest Peter 

220 May, that the E Chur | 
6 7 Ra 10 ſtruck with Thunder, 
that, there was a Clift all don for 6 
et. He Was not got thither ; fo he 


Mart cle 
yr 82 


F 3 — 
4 


1808 


nad Judgments, upon, this, with" of 
] lon to him, or 1585 He writes that 


| Bonner, Fecknam, Pool, Scory and 


Watſon, w were alt put. in Priſon fbr rail. 


ing at the Gan that were made. 


The Queen e elſed great Firmneſs. 


and Cheer in mitnraining the Efta* | * 
bliſhment. ſhe had: made in Matters of | © 
Religion. : 


He tells him, «that not only 
Cecil and Knolls deſired” to be kindly 


rem. embered to him, but Petre like- | 


will, which, perkitþs, he did not 


look for. xe 


Os the tyth of July he e to 
him, That there was a Peace made 
wo in Scotland, and that the French 

© were ent away. Scotland was to 

5 overned by a. Council 15 12 

erſons, only all- greater Matters were 
* to. be. referred to 2 Parliament. He 


« < writes, that the Duke of b tein 


as. come over to ſee the Queen and 

1 Was nobly treated by her, and made 
A Knightof the Garter. The King of | 
1 Sweden coming over was {till 2 


ed Of.“ After jewel had been ſothe | 


Time i in his Dioceſe, he wrote to Gual- 


ter on the 2d of November, 1560, 
* That he now felt 
| „ Government was to im, who had | < 
« Te his Life in the Shade, and at | 
had, never turned 
+ nie, ties to, Government, but | 
up in his Diligence | | 


hat 4 Load 


at Study And 


# + 


t might be othewife wanting : 


* « Thee polition die met with from 
| 4 the; 8 of A Fapiſts was in- 
ale 
x the. th of avenues he wrote 
th ON ay, Dean of St. Paul's, who was 


8 


elig 11 5 be Archbiſhap of York, Jas 


i a t. void, 


| . 
bt e were ae Spalte er ag q.noch 


dung een d to] Li K. 1 1 

3 learn . 
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enter. loon after to 11 lartyr, 

| 18 ar br 7595 4 07 es that [all the; 


Ws * Remnants of former Errors, with all 
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Of e's tk or May he wiote again 
that 2 Bis 1 0 5 nad 
Him, fi 85 


"not. tell whether fooliſh* people 


no Ap; earance oft 


not pores pn what VA »d 
* 


| collity; Men'o 
ary [1 


of ie 


< the Rubbiſh, and even We Duſt that 
„might yer remain, might be taken 


1 85 away: ke wiſhes] they could' have 


obtained it, It ſeems by this, that 
« their Wiſhes had bak prevailel; "The 
© Couticil of Trefit! was then ts be 
opened again, but the Queen was 
6c refolved' to take no Notice of it. He 
gives an Account of his Apology that 
e was ther Tet out. This his been ſo 
te often printed, and is ſo well known 
that it is not neceſſary to inlarge 
| more upon it: As it was one of the 
e firſt Books publiſhed in this Reign, 
e ſo it Wwas written with that Streß oth 
«© and Clearneſs, that it, "together 
© with the Defenee of it, is ſtill, to 


ce 
cc 


V. e this Day, reckoned. one of our beſt 


« Books?” - In that Letter he. writes 
of the Gotiritels* of Lenox, the Mo- 
ther to the Lord Darnly, « That ſhe 
Was à more violent Papiſt than eren 
* Queen Mary herſel Her Son was 
66 1 to Scotland, and it was belived 
5 might marry 'the Queen of Scot- 
3 Hind. The Earl of Hartford had a 
« Son by the Lady Catherine Gray, 
<« ſome called him 4 Baſtard, but others 
« affirmed that they were married: If 
< that was true, then, according to 
1 Kihs Harz ”s Will, he muſt be the 
« Fete of the Crown. But he adds, 
„Ahle unhappy we, that cannot know 
« under what Prince we ate to live, 
% He complains that Schools are for- 
os  faken, and that they were under a 


of Want of Preachers. The few 
« 'S had were every where received. 


K. He Sites 3 in another Letter, that in 
. ae 8 Time, for Watt of good 


HP E Poren ro 


vet hy comp Ci oy oe Eng then 
t in ſo untoward a Manner, 
that they made jt very viſible that 
what they did was agaitiſt both their 
Heart an their Conſcience, This put 
the Biſhops on receiving man) into 
Orders, at were not thoroughly well 
qualified, Which expoſed them to much 
Cenfure. < W £ thought in that Ne- 
| 'good F learts'that loved 
the olp el, 15 57.0 not ſo Karned as 
might be 5 "IM, ct, be 
brod ht into the of t 
But PRs were taken, and” Methods 
Tore laid don to breed vp a "more 
k owing Rice of Men, as oor 4 was 


poli, 
ee © Tae 


Tus Bihop next les bon the Af 


fairs of Religion went, on, particularly 


with Relation to Scotlandc. 
Tux Diſtraction that France was in, 


made it not eaſy to them to carry on 
the War of Scotland, by Reaſon of the 


Charge, that the ſending Forces to ſo 
great a, Diſtance put them to: Where- 
as it was but a ſhort March to the 
Engliſh; to go to the Aſſiſtance of the 
Lords of Scotland; ſo they were willing 
to make up Matters the beſt. they could 
by a Treaty. Commiſſioners were ap- 
mean while the Queen- Regent of Scot- 
land died; ſo Cecil and Wotton, who 
were employed byfthe Queen in that 
Treaty, prehending the French might, 
upon this Emergent, ſtudy to gain more 
Tine, wrote to the Queen for poſi- 
\ A Letter was written to them on the 
15th pf June, ſigned by five Privy- 
Counſellors, by which it appears, that 
this Treaty was then a Secret which they 
ſaw muſt ſoon break gut; ſo the Perſons 
employed in Scotland, adviſed the ac- 


quainting King Philip with it, becauſe 


they looked on it as brought very near 
a total Agreement. To this the Queen's 
Council agreed. Thoſe in Scotland ap- 
prehended, that perhaps the French 
would, ypon the Regent's Death, go 
away, and leave che Kingdom, Without 
coming to any Agreement. If they 


ſhould; do. ſo, they did order them 
to adviſe with the Duke of Norfolk, 


and the Lords of Scotland in League 
with them, how; the French may be 
forthwith expelled the Kingdom, with- 
out any Loſs of Time. For by all the 
Advertiſements they had, they under- 
ſtood that the French intended to gain 
Time as much as poſſible, if the French 


deſired eo have ſome of their Colleagues | 


in the Town to aſſiſt them in mana- 
ging the Treaty, that was by no Means 


to be granted: But if they deſired the | 


Aſſiſtance of ſuch Scottiſh Menus were 
of their Faction; and if their Friends 
in Scotland conſented to it, that ſeem- 
ed reaſonable. The reſt of the Let- 
ter relates to one Parrys, an Iriſhman. | 


Tur, Treaz; by Reaſon af the Weak: | 


neſs of the French Force, was ſoon 
brought to a. Concluſion. The French 


were to be ſent away in three Weeks. 


An Aſſembly of the States was to meet 


and toſſettle the Affairs of the King- 
dom: It was to be governed by a 


- Council of twelve: Perſons 5 of whom 


the King and Queen were to name 
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ſeven, and the States to chooſe five: 
And by theſe all Affairs were to be 
governed, they being made accountable 
to the Parliament. The laſt Article 
Was, That the King and Queen 
* ſhould not uſe the Title or Arms of 
* England and Ireland any more. 

_ Tarinss went on purſuant to this 
Treaty; to which it was not thought 
the French would have any Regard, 
when their Affairs ſhould be in a bet- 


that were ſoon at an End. In De- 
cember, 1560, the Union which that 
Kingdom had with. France, was to- 
tally broke by the Death of Francis 
the IId. ſo that Mary Queen of Scot- 


land had, nothing left but her own 


Strength to depend upon. The Treaty 
of, Leith being in all other Points exe- 
cuted, the Queen ordered both Throck- 
inorton, her ordinary Ambaſſador in 
France, and the Earl of Bedford, whom 
ſhe had ſent. over extraordinary, to de- 
mand Queen Mary's Ratification of 
that Treaty, upon which Occaſion, that 
Jealouſy was raiſed between the two 
Queens, that ended. io fatally to the 
one. The Queen of Scots uſed ma- 
ny Shifts to excuſe her not doing it. 

IN a Letter of Throckmorton's of 
the..16th of April, he tells the Queen, 
That having preſſed the Queen of 
. e i be Tad, the Bad: nor 
* her Council about her, particularly 
„ the Cardinal of Lorain; her Uncle, 
© by whom ſhe was adviſed in all her 
„ Affairs: Nor had ſhe heard from her 
Council in Scotland. She promiſed 
that when ſhe heard from them, and 


| © had adyiſed her Council about her. 


© ſhe. would give an Anſwer that 


« natural Brother, the Lord James, 
“ being come over to her, the Queen 
“ had commanded Throckmorton to 
“ demand again the Confirmation of 
% the Treaty. Upon which the Am- 
ce baſſador ſent a Gentleman to know 


: her Pleaſure when he ſhould wait 
on her, to receive it from her Hand. 
This, as he wrote to her, was deſired 


* by; the Queen, as a Mean to make 
„ them live hereafter; in all Love, 
Peace and Amity together. And no- 
e thing could .  Jemonſirate that 
« Queen's. Intention to entertain this, 
« asgcthe eſtabliſhing that Knot of 
« Friendſhip between, them, for both 


. 


A 


them both. 


at chat Time the only, Refuge cf 
page es « 


ter Condition. The Apprehenſions of 


* ſhould ſatisfy the Queen. But her 


their Quiet and Comfort, which was 


, 


ON the iſt of May, Mr. Somef, whom 


the Ambaflador had ſent to Nancy, 


where the Queen of Scotland was at 


that Time, came back with her Anſwer: 


« She writes, ſhe was then leaving that 
„ Place, ſo ſhe ſhould give no Anſwer 
6 *till ſhe came to Rheims, where ſhe 
* intended to be at the King's Corona- 


* 


A 


(0 tion 0 and ſhe fays, that Lord James 


« was only come to do his Duty about 
ce her, as his Sovereign Lady, without 


any Charge or Commiſſion whatſo- 


Mr. Somer to that Queen, and wit 


te ever.“ This Throckmorton ſent to the 
Queen, together with a Letter from 
the Cardinal of Lorain to the ſame 
Purpoſe, which he alſo ſent her in a 
Letter, in which he writes, That 
e though Somer had uſed the beſt 
„ Means he could, to put the Scottiſh 
© Queen in Mind of the Promiſe ſhe 
e had made to the Earl of Bedford, 
c and to Throckmorton himſelf, yet he 
& could get no other Anſwer from 
„ her.“ The Ambaſſador was ordered 
by the Queen not to be preſent at the 


+ 


Coronation : So he did not know when 
or where he ſhould ſee her; for it 


was ſaid, ſhe did not intend for ſome 


Time to come into the Neighbourhood 


of Paris: He therefore propoſed to the 


Queen to ſend a Letter of Credit oy 


it to order him to go and demand her 
Anſwer, By that Queen's Diſcourſe 
with Lord James it ſeemed ſhe. did 
not intend to give a plain Anſwer, but 


Nill to ſhift it off; but he thought the 


Queen inſiſting on it by a Perſon ſent 
Expreſs to ſtay for an Anſwer, ſhe 


Ambaſſador, that ſhe intend to give 


ſuch Commiſſion till ſhe ſhould come 
to Scotland herſelf ; nor would ſhe 


Lord James a Commiſſion, with a 


Charge to look to the Affairs of Scot- 


land during her Abſence : And he, 
when he took Leave of her, left one 


to bring that after him. But that Per- 


ſon was come with Letters from that 


Queen, but with no Commiſſion : And 
he underſtood by him, that ſhe had 


changed her Mind, and would give no 


„ 


diſpoſe of any thing till then. This 
was eaſily ſeen to be on defign to let all 


. Perſons underſtand on what 


erms they 


might expect Benefices, Grants, or other 


Favours from her. 


f 


Tie tre Rede why tit would 


not employ: Lord James, was, * becauſe 


* 
q 
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ſhe found ſhe could not Araw him from 
his Devotion to the Queen; not from 
his. Reſolution to obſerve the late 
Treaty and League between England 
and Scotland: And it is added, that 
the Cardinal of Lorain ſaw he could 
not draw him from his Religion, tho” 
he uſed great Perſuaſions tc prevail 
_ In a Letter of Jewel's it is Taid, that 
the Duke of Guiſe ſent to the Princes 
of Germany, to divert them from aſ- 
fiſting the Prince of Conde, aſſuring 
them, that he himſelf was very mode- 
rate in the Points of Religion, and had 
very favourable Thoughts of the Aus- 
burg Confeſſion: He ſtudied alſo to 
perſuade the Queen that the War, 
which was then breaking out in France, 
was not for Religion, but was a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt the Government; Which 
he hoped ſhe; as a Queen, would not 
aſſiſt. At the ſame Time the Queen 
of Scotland ſent the Queen à Preſent 
of 2 Diamond of Value, with ſome ve- 
ry fine Verſes made by Buchanan, then 
in her Court. She alſo, in her Let- 
ters, vowed a perpetual Friendſhip with 
her, and wrote, that ſhe would paſs 
through England. Yet the Queen ſaw 
through all this, and was not diverted 


| by it from aſſiſting the Prince of Con- 


de. Upon this the Duke of Guiſe did 
openly charge all the Diſorders in 
France on her, as the principal Author 
of them. By this the Mask was thrown 
away, and theſe Jealouſies broke out 
into an open War, Jewel wiſhes the 


Queen had begun it ſooner, and that 
would be able to judge from thence 
what Meaſures ſhe ought to take. The 


Queen of Scotland had ſaid to the 


the Princes of Germany would follow 
her Example. © PF Os 4D 
By that Time the Queen of Scot- 
land had got by Sea into her Kingdom: 
She alone had her Maſs, which was 
put down all the Kingdom over. 
Turk was this Year an extraordi- 
nary bad Seaſon thro* every Quarter 
of the Year, and perpetual Rains. There 
was allo much Talk of many monſtrous 
Births, both by Women and Beaſts, 
Hogs, Mares, Cows and Hens: Some 
Births were without Heads, or Heads 
of a ſtrange Form; and ſome without 
Arms or Legs: Very probably Things 
of that Sort were magnified by thoſe 
who reported them; and, no doubt, 
they were made the Preſages of ſome 
diſmal Events to be looked for; it 
being ordinary in all great Changes to 
enlarge, and even to forge Stories of 


that Sort, on deſign to alarm People 
fI {42 (73 5 op 
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£'s 1, ah 


with the Apprehenſions of ſome ſignal 
Judgments to follow ſuch unufual 


Warnings. ak EN 
Tux firſt Seſſion of the great*Convo- 
cation. that ſettled our Reformation, was 
on the 13th of January, 1652, Day, 
Provoſt of Eaton preached: Parker told 
them they had now in their Hands an 
Opportunity of reforming all Things in 
the Church : The Queen did earneſtly 
defire it, and ſo did many of the No- 
bility, He ſent them to chuſe a Pro- 
locutor, and recommended Nowel, Dean 
of. St. Paul's, to them; upon which 
they choſe him, and. on the 16th of 
January, Parker exhorted them to con- 
ſider againſt the next Seſſion what 
Things wanted a Reformation. On the 
iqꝙth he ſent for the Prolocutor, who 
came up with ſix of the Clergy. He 
ſaid they had before them ſome Sheets 
of Matters to be offered for a Refor- 
mation, which were then referred to 
be conſide red by a Committee. He al- 
ſioo faid, that the Articles ſet forth in 
a Synod at London, in King Ed ward's 
Time, were likewiſe before a Committee 
to be conſidered, and if need was, to be 
corrected by them. On the 20th the 
Archbiſhop and Biſhops were for the 
Space of three Hours conſulting ſe- 
cretly about thoſe Articles. On the 
22d they were again for three Hours 
conſidering the ſame Matter. On the 
25th they were two Hours. And on 
the 25th three Hours more upon the 
ſame Matter. And the 29th of Ja- 
nuary, all in the Upper Houſe agreed 
unanimouſly in ſettling the Articles of 


Religion, and they ſubſcribed them. 


[of the Clergy, brought up the Articles 
of Religion that had been ſent by the 
Archbiſhop to the Lower Houſe: Ma- 
ny had already ſubſcribed them, but 
he propoſed that ſuch as had not yet 
done it, might be required either to 
ſubſcribe them in the Lower-Houſe, or 


Upon this the Upper-Houſe ordered, 
that the Names of thoſe who had not 
ſubſcribed, might be laid before them 
next Seſſion : On the xoth the Prolo- 
cutor with eight of the Clergy came up 
and told the Biſhops, - that many had 
{ſubſcribed ſince their laſt: Meeting; 


former Order. 


concerning the Subſidy; but on that 
Day, and it ſeems on ſome Days fol- 
lowing, there were very warm Debates 
in the Lower-Houſe. On the 13th, 
ſix Articles were offered to the Houſe 
which follow : Firſt, . That all Holy- 
% Days, except Sundays, andthe Feaſts 
e that related to CHRIST, fhould be 


& ways turn his Face towards the 
People, ſo as to be heard by the 
People, that they miglit be edified: 
* Third, That the Ceremony of the 


« tending to Superſtition, ' Fourth, 
„That foraſmuch as diverſe Commu- 
“ -nicants were not able to kneel, du- 


to do it in the Preſence of the Biſnops. 


upon that the Biſhops renewed their 


O the 13th there was ſome Treaty 


* abrogated. Second, That in the Com- 
BY hn ghd! ah the Miniſter ſhould al- 


4 Croſs in Baptiſm may be omitted, as 


« ring the Time of Communion; for 
ce Age, Sickneſs, and other Infirmities; 
* and ſome. alſo do ſuperſtitiouſſy 
* both kneel and knock, that the Or- 


549 


Tux moſt material Difference be- | der of kneeling may be left to the 
tween theſe Articles and thoſe ſet forth | © Diſcretion of he; elmar within Co 9 
by King Edward, is the leaving out | “ his Juriſdiction. Fifth, That it be 5 7 
that expreſs Declaration that was] ſufficient for the Miniſter in Time f 'Y 
made againſt the corporal Preſence of | © ſaying Divine Service, and miniſtring 
CHRIST in the Sacrament ; but it does ]“ the Sacraments to uſe a. Surplice; 
not appear, whether theſe Words were | © and that no Miniſter ſay Service, or 
ſuppreſſed by the Conſent of the Con- | © | miniſter the Sacraments, but in a. 
vocation, or whether the Queen or- | comely Garment,” or Habit: The 
dered it to be done, either by a direct“ fixth and laſt is, That the Uſe. of 
Command, or by den ing to give her“ Organs be removed. c ĩ ͤ | 
Aſſent to that Part of the Article. :TrErE aroſe great Diſputes con- 
Wund the great Matter of the Ar- | cetning theſe Propoſitions ; -[fome ap- 
ticles was ſettled; the Biſhops of /Lon- | proving; and others rejecting them : And 
doh, Wincheſter, Lincoln and Hereford; it Was propoſed: by ſome to refer the 
were appointed to draw Articles of Diſci- | Matter to the Archbiſhop and Biſhops. 
pline On the gd of February, te Arch - Many proteſted, that they could in no 
biſhop and Biſhops were in à ſecret Con-] Manner conſent to any one of them IN 
| ference for the Space of three Hours. fince-they were contrary to the Boo 2 
Ou thei 5th of Februaty, a Committee of Cbmmon- Prayer, that was ratified 
was appointed to ckamine the Cate- by an Act of Parliament i Nor would 
chiſm. - Then the Prolocutor with: ſix] ey admit of any Altefatien of the 
%%% ᷑ ů⅛ e 


— 


.' were : 


7 2 aud Coven- 


* ters One only-is namtd, of Adulte 


1 Orders, Rules, Riten's or R alto ak 
ready ſettled. by that - Ok 
publick Diſputations beryeen.| 
learned Men, ſome approving and others 
condemning the Propoſitions. Thirteen! 
Perſons were named as the Diſputants. | 
In Concluſion, the Houſe was Givided.| 
and counted: Forty three voted for 
the Propoſitions, and forty five voted 
againſt Choe: and that no- Change ſhould 
be made in the Book of Common- 
Prayer then eſtabliſned. But when 
the Proxies were counted, thoſe who 
were for the Propoſitions, were in all 
fifty. eight; and thoſe who were a- 
gainſt them were fifty nine. So that 
they were agreed to by a Majority of 
Eight, of thoſe who were preſent, and 
thoſe who had heard the Diſputations; 
yet thoſe were out- voted by a Majo- 
rity of one Vote, by the Proxy of an ab⸗ 
ſent Perſon. '. 
 T]is: Debate in the LowebHouſe; 
put a Stop to the Buſineſs of the Con- 
vocation for ſix Days, in which they 
only treated of the Subſidy. On the 
19th of February, ſome; Articles were 
communicated to the Lower - Houſe; 
and they were ordered ta bring t them 1 
back with their Obſervations on them. 


O the. 26th a Bdok of Diſcipline] 


was brought to the Upper-Houſe, by | 
oy the" n with ten of the Cler- 
> to which, as it was then ſaid, 
5 whole e Clergy did unanimouſly con-! 
ſent. This was referred to the Arch- 
biſnop, with the Biſhops of London, 
Wincheſter, Chichdſtcr, Hertford, and 
Ely. On the 1ſt of March the Prolocutor o 
brought up ſome additional Articles, 
which 
the Book of Diſcipline that they had 
formerly brought bo. The Archbiſhop 
gave them the Back back again; we 
ordered them to bring it back, together 
with! the Additions | they bad 1 
to i Meri 1 SFr 
O the 3 of March - the rule. ' 
tor brought up the Catechiſm; 
which, he ſaid, the Houſe! did 2 


ILbere 


two Heurs; and on the 


they defred might be added to 


mouſly agree: The gonſidering of it | 
was committed to the Biſhops — Win- 


1 (This ſeems to be the Catechiſm 
* Nowel, Dean of St. Paul's.) 
After that ther Was A Conference A- 


(oY IS 


cc wards, Time. 


+ 


- 


Ur thats of be 


a\Conference among the Biſhops for two: 
ours ; and on the 12th for two Hours 
more; and on the 16th for other 
19th- for 
two Hours more. After that nothing is 
marked, but ſeveral Prorogations, till 


the xoth of April, that the Royal Writ: 


came for the Frorogation. And this is 
all that remains of Ws great Convo- 
cation. 


To this Account Biſhop Burnet as | 


ſome other Particulars, that the dili- 


gent Mr. Strype has laid together; and 
—_ the Reader, for -a more copious 
Account of them, to his Annals 
© IT was deſigned to have Jemal's 
« Aj pology joined to the Articles; 
** which Archbiſhop Parker intended 
© ſhould be in all Cathedral and Col- 


e legiate Churches, and all i in private 
Houſes. 


| © DEGREES of ann were 


< propoſed: for all thoſe who ſhould 
*< preach, write, or ſpeak, in Deroga- 
„ tion, or Contempt of this Book, f 880 
«< the 11t, 2d, and 3d Offenſe. 
I was propoſed,” that all Veſt. 
« ments, Copes 4 Surplices, ſhould. 
< be taken away; that none but Mi- 
* niſtexs ſhould - Baptize; that the Ta- 
« ble for the Secnibeat ſhould not 
6 ſtand Altar wiſe; that Organs and 
< curious Singing ſhould be removed. 
Ar Godfathers and Godmo- 
0 thers/. ſhould not Anſwer in the 
. „Childs Name; but ſhould recite the 
Ons and deſire; that the Child 
y bs baptized-in that Faith.“ Here 
Margin, Parker writes," Let | 
this 3 ii bar, isi 
« THAT none ſbould be 1 but 
«, after the Bangs have been asked: for 
«, three Sundays, ot Holidays.“ On the 
Margin, Parker writes; Prieſts ſalemni- 

zing Matrimony, withour Teſtimoniabof- 


Banhs; ito:ſiffer grievous Puniſhment; ::: 


Tat the Queen and Parliament be: 
«, ayed to renew the AQ, for im- 

4 power ing thirty two perſons 08a 
« ther Fodefiaſtical Laws, and to re- 
+. viewithoſe appointed in Fine Ka. 
r 1 

„Tar. all peculiar Juriſhhtions 
« - hbvld be extinguiſbed, ſo that che 
«whole Dioceſe be ” tam under the Ju- 
6e Tiſdlictien of the B that en 


mong the N fot the ne * 


5 Hours. On the Ich of March the | 
Prolbcutor b up the Bookocof | 
Diſcipline, with ſame: additional Chaps | 


. 
9 
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+ peal- ſhall lie in Caſes: Fe ContoRtioni” 
On the Margin, 85 wnites, Let: this 


be thiciugat on. ZE 42 911 2d 1 35081 | 
nr 10; every: (Cathedral; Di- 
|<. e Ae ſhould be fed chris 
a Weeks wk 107 9 IT 1 2 l - Bs 


tet Tear 


5 former Practices: They were by theſe 
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„ Tyar the Appeal, of the Clergy” 
<« ſhould be uniform; that no Perſon, 
“ not in Prieſt's Orders, ſhall hold 
<« any Eccleſiaſtical Dignity above a 
„ Year, if he does not take Prieſt's Or- 
* ders.“ Parker writes, Too ne 
And let it be thought on. | 
TEA none e of a Diſpe en- 
« ſation for a Plurality of Benefits 
<« ith Cure of Souls, if he is not at 
& leaſt a Maſter of Arts, and they not 
„beyond 12 Miles Diſtance.” Parker 
writes, Let it be conſidered, whether 
this ought to be reſtrained to Degrees. 
„ THAT if any has two Cures, he 
c ſhall reſide conſtantly on one, unleſs 

« ar ſomeèe Times to go and preach ! in 
« « the other, under the Pain of loſing 
«the greater Benefice.” Parker adds, 

Let this be thought own. 

„ TRA no Patron ſell or aſſign te 
* next Advowſon ; and that no 2 
ce be made of any ' Benefice, till it is 
* wil. 

„ THAT all Incumbents, or Curates, 
& ſhall, / on Sundays in the Afternoon, 
« offer: to teach the Children of the 
* Pariſh the Catechiſm. 

Tu next Paper is of Remedies for 
the. Poverty of Miniſters Livings: But 
the Remedies, how. good ſoever, were 
not found practicable, ſo all this Mat- 

ter was let falll. 

WIR this 8 Biſhop Bur- 
net ſays, the Defign of contintiing his 
Hiſtory of the Reformation is concluded; 
but the Letters ſent, him from Zurick, 
gave him fuch a full and particular 
Account of the firſt unhappy Breach: that 
was made in our Church, with ſo ma- 


curious Incidents, that he was in- 


vichd by theſe to ſe that Matter out 
in a clear Lighhghlt. 

THERE was a creat Variety of Yer: 
timents among our Reformers, on this 


of the Church did not differ much 
from them; and that they imitated 


conform at preſent more eafily to the 
Change that was now made, it would 
make it ſtill much the eaſier for them 
to fall back to Popery : So, for this 


thought it better, to put Matters in as 
great an Opyofition to the Practices 
of Popery, as was pollible or conve- 
nient, 

Taz Queen had, in her firſt 3 
tions, ordered the Clergy to wear ſeein- 
ly Garments and ſquare Caps; adding; 
that it was only for Decency, and not 
to aſcribe any Worthineſs to the Gar- 
ments: But when the Act of Unifor- 
mity was ſettled, whereas® in the Li- 


| King Edward, Copes, and other Gar- 
ments were ordered to be uſed ; but in 
the ſecond Book, paſſed in the 6th 
Year of that King, all was laid aſide 
except the Surplice : Let the Queen, 


who loved Magnificence in every 
Thing, returned back to the Rules in 
King Edward's firſt Book, till other 


2 ſhould be taken therein by the 
[Queen. There was likewiſe a Claufe 


ering the Queen, to ordain and pub- 


liſh ſuch farther Ceremonies and Rites 


as might be for the Advancement of 


Church, and the due Reverence of 
CartITs's Holy Myſteries and Sacra- 
ments. * 

TRE Matter being tho: erin? 


this Point; whether it was fit to re 
tain, an enternal Face of Things, near 
to what had been pradtiſed in the 
Times of Popery, or not? The doing 
that made the People come eaſily into 
the more real Changes that were made 
in the Doctrines, n they ſaw the 
out ward Appearances ſo little altered: 
So this Method ſeemed the ſafer,” and 
the readier Way to wean the People, 
from the Fondneſs they had for a ; 
ſplendid Face of Things, by that which 
Was ſtill kept up. Bat on the other 

Hand, it was ſaid; that this kept up 
ſtill the Inclination of the: People to the 
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thers did not uſe either tlie Surplice, 
or ſquare Caps and Hoods, according to 
their Degree. This vible Difference 
began to give great Offence, and to 


ſtate two Parties in the Church. The 


People obſerved it, and run into Par- 
ties upon it. Many forſook their 
Churches, of both Sides: Some, be- 
cauſe” thoſe Habits were” uſed; and 


| ſome, beeauſe they were not uſed. It 


is likewiſe ſuggeſted; that the Papiſts in- 


ſulted, upon this Divifibn among the 


them; and they apprehended, that 

this outward Reſemblance made the 
old Root of Popery to live ſtill in their 
Thoughts; ſo that if it made them 


very Reaſon, they ſtood upon it; and 


Gop's Glory, the edifying of his 


% 
e * 
* ? vc 


furgy paſſed in the ſecond Year of 


put in the Act of Uniformity, impow- 


[there followed a rows 0 Diverſity in 
Practice: Many conforming themſelves 
in all Points to the Law; while 9: 


Proteſtants, and ſaid, it was impoſſible 


it ſnould be otherwiſe, - "till all returns 


ed to come under one abſolute _ AT 
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Upon this the Queen; in January tween our Biſhops and Bullinger, Gual- 
1564-5, wrote to the Archbiſhop | of ter, and the other Divines in Zurick. 
Canterbury, reflecting, not without ſome | Theſe foreign Divines did not offici- 
| ouſly, nor of their own Motion inter- 
as if they were the Effect of ſome Re- | meddle in this Matter. It began in Ja- 


- 


— 


miſſneſs in him, and in the other nuary 1564-5, for then the Queen 


Biſhops: Upon which, ſome of the 


from the Nature of Things conſidered 


of the wrote to the Archbiſhop, and in March 
Biſhops met and agreed on ſome Rules | the Order was ſettled by the [Arch- 


and Orders meet to be obſerved, not | biſhop and Biſhops : But when the 


as equivalent to the Word of Gop, nor Bithops faw the. Oppoſition that many 
as Laws that did bind the. Conſcience, were making to this, Sampſon. and 
| Humphreys being the moſt eminent. of 


in themſelves; or, as that they did add | thoſe. who oppoſed it, who were in | 


trine and Prgaching : That all Preach- 


. * tion; exhorting People 


any Efficacy, or more. Holineſs to the | great Reputation, particularly in the 
publick Prayers and Sacraments; but Univerſity of Oxford, where the one 
as temporary Orders, merely Eccleſi- was Dean of Chriſt- Church, and the 
aſtick, and as Rules concerning Decen- other was Preſident of Magdalen's, and 


cy, Diſtinction, and Order, for the Divinity Profeflor : And they were 


uch diſtinguiſhed for their Learning, 
Tx begun with Articles of Doc- Piety, and Zeal. in Religion: Upon this, 
Horn, Biſhop: of Wincheſter, wrote on 
* ers ſhoulFfſtudy to preach to Edifi- the the 16th of July to Gualter, and 
cation, and handle Matters of Con- | ſtated the Matter clearly to him. 
*.troverſy with Sobriet 


and Diſcre- | AFTER he had mentioned ſome of 
to receive | Gualter's Works, he commends | thoſe 
.*-the'Sicrament frequently, and to | of Zarick for not being impoſed on by 
continue in all Obedience to the Laws, | the Artifices. of the French, in which 
e and to the Queen's Injunctions. All he hopes thoſe. of Bern would follow 
* former Licences are declared void; the Example that they had ſet them, 
e but are to be renewed to ſuch as the he comes to the Affairs of England, 
1. Biſhop thought meet for the Office, where they were ſtill in fear of the 
* they paying only a Groat for the “ Snares of the Papiſts, who took great 
„ writing. If any ſhould -preach un- Advantage of a Queſtion lately raiſed 


found Doctrine they were to be de-“ about Veſtments, to ſay; Proteſtants 


were not licenſed! to preach, were to 
„ read the Homilies, or ſuch other 


$i ſcribed,” In the Sacrament. the prin- | 
but at all other Prayers only Sur- 


„% nounced to the Biſhop, but not to“ could never agree together, | The. 
he contradicted in the Church. All] Act of. Farliament was made before 
*; were to be required to preach once in |< they were in Office, ſo that they 
'& three Months, either in Perſon, or“ had no Hand in making it: By it 
ten the Veſtments were enacted, but 
Kg without any ſuperſtitious Conceit 
| | Liy about them, the contrary being ex- 
d neceſſary Doctrine as ſnould be pre-“ preſsly declared. What was once 
e enacted in Parliament could not be 
altered, but by the ſame Authority. 
„The Biſhops: obèyed the Law; think- 
<<, plices. - That Deans) and: Prebendaz || ing the Matter to be of its Nature in- 
$5: ries ſhould wear a Hood in the different ; and they had Reaſon to N 
Choir, and preach with. their Hood: H apprehend that if they had deſerted 


the Sacrament kneeling: Then foE | “ their Enemies inight have come into 


be opened on Sundays, cc. 


” 
* 


partial, and only gives the Abſtracts of 


« low: Rules about tolling the Bell ]“ their Places. Let, upon this, there 
When People die; about the Altar; ** was a Diviſion formed among them: 
the Font ; and who may be God- | ] Some thought they ought. to ſuffer 
er fathers in Baptiſm; that no Shops]“ themſelves to be put from their 
* | £/-Miniſtry; rather than obey the Law; 
II Proceedings here in England“ others were of a different Mind. 
He deſires that he would write his 


— 


are fully collected by Mr. Strype, there. the * 
40 Opinion of this Matter, as ſoon as 
vas poſſible. They were in hopes to 

A prochte an- Alteration of the Act in 
$-chemext Parliament; but he appre. 
#:ledded: thete would be a great Dif- 


which, he ſays, is both full and im- 


* 


r 


Lettefs that paſſed in this Matter be- 


a 
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“ ficulty in obtaining it; by Reaſon 
e of the Oppoſition the Papiſts would 
„give them; for they hoped that if 
% many. ſhould leave their Stations, 
* they might find Occaſions to inſi- 
« nuate themſelves again into the 
«© Queen's Favour. e 

Ir ſeems he wrote a Letter in the 
ſame Strain to Bullinger. He writes, 
e that he had heard of the Diviſion 
* among them from others; but not 
* knowing the whole State of the 
“ Queſtion, he was not forward to 
© give his Opinion *till he had his 
* Letter., He laments this unhappy 
* Breach among them : He approves 
* their Zeal, who wiſhed to have the 
Church purged from all the Dregs 
of Popery : On the other Hand, he 
“ commends. their Prugence, who 
% would not have the Church to be 
&* forſaken becauſe of the Veſtments. 
“ The great End of the Miniſtry was 
4 Edification, and that was not to 
be abandoned but upon very good 
„ Grounds ; eſpecially when the de- 
< ſerting their Stations was like to 
* make Way for much worſe Things: 
* And that they ſaw either Papiſts or 
© Lutherans would be put in their 
Places, and then Ceremonies would 
** be out of Meaſure increaſed, No 
doubt they had brought many Per- 
© ſons of all Sorts to love the Purity 
* of Doctrine; but what a Prejudice 
** would it be to theſe to open ſuch 
** a Door, by which Swarms of Abuſes 
“ Might creep in among them : This 
they ought carefully to. prevent : 
« As for thoſe who firſt made thoſe 
„ Laws, or were zealous Maintainers 
of them, he confeſſes he is not plea- 
„ ſed with them. They acted unwiſe- 
& ly, if they were truly of the Re- 
** formed Side; but if they were on- 
* ly diſguiſed Enemies, they were lay- 
« ing Snares with ill Deſigns: Yet he 
thinks every Thing of that Sort 
, Qught to be ſubmitted to, rather than 
that they ſhould forſake their Mi- 
*« niſtry: And ſince it was declared 


0 


0 


A 


« 
0 


"rity ; he wiſhes theſe might be every 
where let alone : Certainly Matters 
of that Nature ought not to be 

meddled with in Sermons : There 
may be an Occaſion to debate about 
them in Parliament, and it may be 


* 


cc 
c 


* 


cc 


to her Counſellors in private about 
them. Upon the whole Matter he 
* concludes, that as on the one Hand 
** he would be tender in dealing with 
„Men of weak Conſciences ; ſo, on 


proper to ſpeak to the Queen, and 


„the other Hand, he propoſes St. 


* Paul's Rule in ſuch Caſes of becoming 


* all Things to all Men : He circum- 
* ciſed Timothy, that he might not 
** give Offence to the Jews, though at 
the ſame Time he condemns thoſe 
e who were impoſing the Yoke of the 
“ Judaical Law, as neceſſary in the 
* Beginnings of Chriſtianity. 


WHEN Sampſon and Humphreys un- - 


Gerſtood in what a Strain Bullinger 
and Gualter had written concerning 


of February, a copious Account of the 
Grounds on which they founded their 
Refuſal to obey theſe Orders. Their 
Letter came to Bullinger on the 26th 


of April, and he anſwered them on the 


Iſt of May. He puts them in mind 
of Peter Martyr's Opinion in a like 


« Matter when he was at Oxford ; to 


* which he could add nothing. He 
could not approve of any Perſons offi- 
« ciating at an Altar, on which there 
% was a Crucifix ; and in a Cope, on 
« the Back of which there was a Cru- 
“ cifix, He tells them how both he 


the Veſtments, they wrote on the 16th 


« and Gualter had anſwered Horns 


« Letter on the Subject; and he ſent 


« them Copies of theſe Letters. He 


„ would be extreme ſorry, if theſe 
« did not give them Satis faction. He 
„ prayed earneſtly to God for them. 
„He had a great Diflike to all Con- 


« troverſies of that Sort, and did not 


<« willipgly meddle in them: He did 
think that Laws might be made pre- 


| 


© which may be reduced to that Branch 


„without any ſuperſtitious Conceit, 
he thinks that ought to ſatisfy Men's 
Conſciences. But, in the mean 
* while, he propoſes to them, to prefs 
the Queen and the Nobility to go 
on and compleat a Reformation, that 
< was ſo gloriouſſy begun. He knew 
* that in many Places Queſtions were 
* at that Time moved, concerning the 


that he ought to be *, which may 
be rendered decent, as well as we 
have it of good Behaviour. : Nor was 
this the reviving the Levitical Law. 


Every Thing is not to be called Le- 


1 vitical, becauſe it was [practiſed by 
„ the Jews. The Apoſtles commanded 


& ſcxibing decent Habits to the Clergy, - 


that thoſe Veſtments were to be uſed | 4 of St. Paul's Character of a Biſhop, 


4 the Converts 10 'Chriſtrianity to ab- 
% ſtaim from Things ſtrangled, and from 


| „ BG Extent of the Mag iſtrate's Autho⸗ 


W 5 


9 


= \ . 
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* 


(6 we have the ſinging of Pſalms a- | 


„ mong us; ſo Things are not to be | * a | at to be cor 
8 re jected becauſe of ſome Conformity nor are Schiſms to be raiſed on that 


to the Moſaical Inſtitution. Nor 


can this be called a Conformity to 


„ Popery': Nor is every Thing prac- 


* tiſed among them to be rejected on 
that Account; otherwiſe we muſt 


* not uſe their Churches, nor pro- 
„ nounce the Creed, nor uſe the 
40 Lok pD's Prayer, ſince all theſe are 


„ uſed by them. It was in this Caſe 


« expreſſed in the Orders ſet out late- 


ly by them, that the Habits were 
* not enjoined on the ſuperſtitious | 


Conceits of the Papiſts : They were 
only to be aſed in Obedience to 
the Law. It favours too much of 
a Jewiſh, or of a Monaſtick Temper, 
to put Religion in ſuch Matters: If 
it is pretended that the obeying 
Laws in Matters indifferent, was 
the giving up our Chriſtian nagar; 
that would go a great Way to the 
denying all Obedience; and might 
rovoke the Magiſtrate to lay yet 
eavier Loads on them. Habits pe- 
culiar to the Clergy was an anti- 
enter Practice than Popery itſelf. 


La) 
Q 


2 
— 


40 


cs 


St. John is ſaid to have carried on 


c his Head ſomewhat like a Mitre: 


And mention is made of St. Cypri- 


Cc 


an's having a peculiar Garment cal- 
cc 


ed a Dalmatica. St. Chryſoſtom 
ſpeaks of their white Garments, Ter- 
tullian tells us, that the Heathens 
converted to Chriſtianity, quitted 
their Toga, the Roman upper Gar- 
ment, and : uſed the Pallium, or 
Cloak. He wiſhes there were no 


** 
4 


* 


cc 


o 


no 


40 
a6 
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without making it a Matter of Re- 
ligion; he wilhes they would not 


ON ther any Thing may be preſcribed | 


e ſet too great a Value upon it, but 


yield ſome what to the preſent Time; 
and that they would conſider it as 
a Thing indifferent, and not affect 
to diſpute too ſubtily about it; but 
eto behave themſelves modeſtly. They 
< had put a Queſtion to him, Whe- 


ik 


ia 


that is not expreſſed in Scripture : 


He did not approve” of laying on 


e Necks; but ſome Thin 


« a Load of ſuch Things on People's 
gs might 


be appointed for Order and Dilci. 


„ pline. CHRIS r kept the Feaſt of 


— 


the Dedication, though appointed by 
* 1 . : ” oh 6 
A 8 33 | Wi.” 2 


Impoſitions on the Clergy in ſuch | 
Matters: Let ſince this was an an- 
tient Habit, and was now enjoined | 


_ The RRTORMAT ION of the - 
. by the T ythes, came from Laws 


| om Laws | **-no Law of Gop. IF it is ſaid, the 
4 given to the Jews ;' and from them 


cc 
1 
c 


ſary, and are of no Uſe, yet wy 
are not for that to be condemne 


(c 


cc 


in his Letter to Horn. | 

A Copy of this was ſent to Horn, 
and both Grindal and he apprehend- 
ing the good Effect that the Printing 


repeated in this Letter, that were 


it might have, in ſettling. the Minds 


of many that were much ſhaken'by 
the Oppoſition that was made to the 


WRT 5 7 04 * 
UpoN this, Sampſon and Hum. 
phreys wrote over to Zurick, complain- 
ing of the printing of their Letter, and 
carrying their Complaints againſt the 
Conſtitution of the Church much fur- 
ther than the Matter of the Veſtments : 
They complain of the Muſick and Or- 
gans, of making Sponſars in Baptiſm 
anſwer in the Child's Name; of the 


culties ; and the paying for Diſpenſa- 
tions. They acknowledge their Let- 
* ter had not fully ſatisfied them; 
* they do not think the preſcribing 
Habits to the Clergy, meerly a Ci- 
« vil Thing; they think St. Paul's 
&* 1, belongs to Ornaments of 
the Mind. And add, how can that 


(c 


“ Habit be thought decent that was 


„brought in to dreſs up the Theatri- 
« cal Pomp of Popery ? The Papiſts 
« gloried in this our Imitation of 
« them. They do approve of ſetting 
« Rules concerning Order, but that 
« ought not to be applied to this, that 
« overturns the Peace and Quiet of the 
Church, in Things that are not ei- 
ther neceſſary or uſeful; that do not 
tend to any Edification, but ſerve to 
recommend thoſe Forms, which all 


ce 
cc 
ec 
cc 


% do now abhor. The Papiſts them- 
'« ſelves glory in this, that theſe Ha- 
„bits were brought in by them, for 
„ which they vouch Otho's Conſtitu- 


« tion, and the Roman Pontifical : 
They were not againſt the Retaining 
any thing that was good, becauſe it 
had been abuſed in Poper. 
« univerſally uſed nor preſſed, and the 
ee to 


„ and inſtead of going forward, is, to 


« go back. It was known how much 


Things commanded are not neceſ- 


. 


Orders that had been ſet out, printed 


„ THE affirm, that in King Ed- 
„ ward's Time, the Surplice was not 


Account: Many Things are again 


Croſs in Baptiſm; of the Court of Fa- 


“ Copes then taken away, are now | 
ben This is not to ex- 
„ tirpate Popery, but to plant it again, 


/ 


e 


could not Icquieſce in it. 
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be Virtue and Religion the Papiſts put 
„in the Surplice ; and at this Day 
ce it is held in as great Eſteem as the 
« Monks Habits were wont tobe. The 
« Ufe of it may, by Degrees, bring 
„back the ſame Superſtition, They 
ce did not put Religion in Habits; they 


( *-only oppoſed thoſe that did ; and 


they ht that it gave ſome Au- 
„ thoxity to Servitude, to depart from 
their Liberty. They hated Con- 
4 tention, and were ready to enter in- 
70 friendly Conferences about this 


„ Matter. They do not deſert their | 


© Churches, and leave them expoſed 
4 to Wolves; but, to their great Grief, 

<«< they are driven from them. It is 
« not pretended that there is any 
« Thing good or expedient in the Ha- 
<« bits. The Habits of the Clergy are 
« viſible Marks of their Profeſſion, and 
theſe ought not to be taken from 
e their Enemies. The antient Fathers 
had their Habits, but not peculiar to 
4 Biſhops, nor diſtinct from the Laity. 

* The Inſtances of St. John and Cy- 
e prian, are ſingular. In Tertullian's 
„ Time, the Pallium was the common 
« Habit of all Chriſtians, Chryſoſtom 
e ſpeaks of white Garments, but with 
$200 Approbation : : He rather finds 
“ fault with them. They had cited 
“ Bucer, but he thought that the Or- 
« ders -concerning Habits, by reaſon 
« of the Abuſe of them in the Church 
<« of England, ought to be taken away, 
<« for a Juller Declaration of their Ab- 
“ horrence of Antichriſt, for aſſerting 
„e the Chriſtian Liberty, and for re- 
* moving all Occaſions of Contention. 
* They were far from any Deſign of 
& making a Schiſm, or of quarelling; 
„They will not condemn "Things in- 
e different as unlawful : They wiſh 
<« the Occaſion of the Contention were 
e removed, that the Remembrance of 
bei might be for ever buried. They 

„ wle condemned the Papal Pride, 


“ could not like a Tyranny in a free 
“ Church. They wiſhed there might 


K „* 


* 


« he a free Synod to ſettle this Mat- | 
LD little Importance it was not fir 
& for the Clergy to deſert their Sta- 


ce. er Ne 

Bullinger and Gualter wrote to them, 
That they did not expect that their 
Letters ſhould ſatisfy them: They“ 
only wrote their Opinion to them, 

« becauſe they deſired it. They were 
< heartily ſotry to find, that they 
They 
e would engage no farther in that 


Matter: They could anſwer tmeir © 


. N but they would dire no 


Þ 


co 


no farther, and did not approve of 
any Popiſh Defilements or Superſti- 


tions: Nor did they, in any Sort, 


enter into thoſe other Matters, of © 
* which they do now complain, and 


&« of which they knew nothing before. 


“ Theſe were Matters of much greater 
„ Conſequence than either the Sur- 
< plices, or the Copes : So that it was 
„to be hoped, that the Letter they 
* had written about the Habits, could 
« not be ſtretched to theſe Matters. 
* There was nothing left to them but 
e to commend them to Gop, and to 
* pray that he would quiet this unhap- 
e ÞY Difſention among them, and give 
„ his Church the Bleſſings of Peace. 
© They only defire them to femeinber, 
“ that the Miniſters of the Goſpel 
< ought not only to hold faſt the Truth, 
but likewiſe to be prudent Stewards, 
1 having a due Regard to the Times 
„bearing many Things with Patience 
* and Charity, and ſo maintain the 
«© Peace of the Church; and not to 
* prejudice it by an over-eager, or 
„ moroſe Temper, nor think it enough 
that they had a good Deſign, but 
te they muſt purſue it by prudent 


: « Methods. LA's 


Bullinger and Gualter, ſeeing the 
Diviſion like to be carried much far- 


ther than the Matter of the Veſtments, 


| © raifed 


thought the beſt Office that they could. 
do clic Friends, was, to write to the 
Earl of Bedford, being well aſſured of 
his Zeal in the Matters of Religion, 
They wrote to him on the 11th of 
September, and tell him, That when 
« they firſt heard of the Contention | 
about the Veſtments, they 
« were. afraid it might have a farther 
* Progreſs. They, being deſired, did 
e give their Opinion freely in the Mat- 
ee ter, and thought that for Things of 


* tions, and leave them to be filled; 
| Jerhaps, by Wolves arid Deceivers, 
<« They were ſorry to find, that their 


557 
« Occaſion to endleſs Diſp putations. | 
* * They thought it would be more ex- 

* pedient 'to ſubmit to thoſe Habits, 
* and to continue in the Church, than 
** by refuſing to uſe them, to be forced 
« to leave their Churches. They went 


15 Feds of the Miſchief that mig 1 Bs 


1 follow on this Contention, were E 
„ too well grounded: 
<« that not only the Veſtments are com- 


a 


lained 575 but that many other 
Things are _— to, thai t plainly 
i Wort 


They hear; 
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4 
„Things, of which they could in no 


ments was extended to other 


Sort approve :. So that their Opinion 


8“ in one Particular is made uſe of, to 


caft a Load on Perſons, for whom 


„they ſhould rather have Compaſſio 


In their Sufferings, than ſtudy to 
aggravate them. It gave them a very 


„ ſenſible Grief, to ſee the Church 
of Evgland ſcarce got out of the 


Sr, 


.< ity, 


b bY of their bloody Enemies, now 
„like to be pulled down by their in- 
„ teſtine Broils. So having an entire 
* Confidence in his good ffection to 


0 


> 


tercede with the Queen and Nobi- 
in the Parliament that Was ſoon 
to meet, for their Brethren that were 
„then ſuffering, who deſerved that 
e great Regard. zould be had to them, 
- and 12 77 their F aults ſhould be for- 
1 en them. 


oe 


0 


* 


HEY allo wrote in the ſame Strain | 


to Grindall and Horn, who when they 
underſtood, that thoſe of Zurick were 


not pleaſed with printing of their Let- 


« theix Letter, but had 
& Names of thoſe. to whom it was 


ter; of which they wrote to them, 
and ſent with it the Paper, in which 
were put the Heads of thoſe other 
Things in the Conſtitution of this 
Church, to which they excepted; Tak 


both jointly wrote an Anſwer to th 
CI = 


in one Letter to Bullinger 
tes, on the 6th of . 
« They tell them vo, ad 1 
uppreſſed the 


« Jireced. It had the good Effect that 


they expecteck from it? For it had 


4 fon, i in a Letter from Oxford, the — 


the Laity, 
_ Clergy? Soll 


_ Chriſtian Church : 85 „Thirdly, If it is 
lawful 1 to SAD 7 F in * 


"Farished, 3 ſettled the. Minds of 


40 many, 


who were upon the Point #1; 
yer leaving 


their Churches 3.4 and. ev 


"the moſt ade were 555 far 
4 wrought. on | 
- Aeg and 12 violent in their Op- 
| a 8 than they had formerly 


it, that. they were 


Sen. Sk , 
. Tas others ill. inſiſted, and Samp- 


of February, 15 5 5 67 60 Bullinger, re- 
duces. the Q 75 concerning the 
Habits to hs Heads: Firſt. If a Ha. 
bit different in Form and Colour from 
.ought to be enjgined to the 
If the Molaical Ce- 
> . brought. into the 


remonics way 


Wi RxporMan: rox af the 
C 8 1 Fopery. They are alſo | 
2 ſorry that the private Letter which 


5 * they wrote, ald have. been print- 
« ed ; FE and. that their Judgment of the 


rical © 


the Goſpel, they pray him to in- 


cc 


1 VI 75 


bits and outwerd Rites, and, if it is 


fitting to borrow Ceremonies from that 


Habit, is meerly-a 


vour of Monkery Popery and Judaiſme 
Fifthly, ae b 


and the Church again in 2 Yoke of 
Bondage? Sixthly, If the Popith Cle- 


that is indifferent? And the Seventh 


is, If they ought to uſe theſe Habits, 
rather than deſert their Stations? To 


if it does not a- 


| corrupt Chureh 2 F ourthly, If the uſing 
4 pecular Prieft] 
[Civil Matter, a 


If thoſe who have hitherto 
uſed Ne Liberty, may, with a good 
Conſcience, upon the Account of the 
Queen's Mandate, involve themſelves 


abit can 5 called a Thing 


theſe he begs him to ſend as ſoon as 


may be, a full and copious Anſwer. 


„by many different Hands, that it 
e took him wholly up to prepare An- 
“ ſwers to them. He was not in the 
« Houſe of Lords during the laſt Par- 
« Heat for a whole Month, concerning 
the Succeſſion to the Crown : But 
the Queen would ſuffer no Declara- 


c 


<« deal of Earneſtneſs. 
thought any ſuch Declaration would 

* turn the Ey es of the Nation hs 

“ much wha the riſing Sun. 

te ſays; the Controverſy about Veſt- 


ments had raiſed great Heats. The 
| © Queen was fixed, on. could not be 


wrought on to let any Change, be 
made. 


IN. 3 1 * eee fol. 


[Ro he writes, That he was over- 


tion to be made in that Matter, 
tho it- was moſt vehemently preſs'd, 5 
there appearing on both Sides a great 


The Queen 


A few Days after this, Jewel — 
to Bullinger, That he was fb attacked 


liament, in which, there was great 


« whelmed with the Books thatithe 


« Papiſt bil chad wrote againſt him, and 


« © was, * 


y that Means, engaged in a 
ofound Courſe of Study. 

4 . how Cardinal Grandvell had 
intended to cut off the Intexcourſe 
e between England and the Nether- 


|< lands; hoping by that Means to pro- 


oo 
* 


voke the Engliſh to break out into 


He tells 


« Tumults; but the Deſign turned. up- 
on himſelf: For the Engliſh reſol- 


« ving to ſettle their Trade and Staple 
e 46 Eben the People of Flanders 
1 ak not bear that. " The Pope had 
« ſent one to Ireland to raiſe a Flame 


2 in that Iſland. But) the Pope's A-. 


« gent, who was an;Irifhman, was taken 


« and ſent over a Prifoner to England. 


te, In Scotland the-Queentonly bad her 


1 Maſs, all the Nie es averſeroi, 
0 1 17 Br 


So they 
be given to them: They deſire further, 
that they would write to them all to 


* 
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By Grindal's and Horn's Letters it 
appears, that they had no other Zeal 
in this Matter, but to preſerve the 
Church in the Qeen's Favour, and in 
Obedience to the Laws : Yet in Letters 
that were upon this Occaſion wrote to 
Zurick, by ſome others that adhered to 
Sampſon, they let them know, that 
both Parker the Archbiſhop, and Grin- 
dal and Horn were too much ſharpen'd 
in this Matter: Therefore they pray 
them to uſe their Endeavours to ſoften 


them more towards their Brethren: But 
they acknowledged that Pilkington of 


Dureſme, Sands of Worceſter, and Park- 


-hurſt of Norwich, had by their Mode- 


ration made good all their Promiſes : 
deſerved that Thanks ſhould 


proceed more mildly, and to endeavour 
to get thoſe Dregs of Popery to be re- 
moved; and that they would tolerate 
at leaſt connive at thoſe who did not 
approve them. Pilkington complains in 
a Letter to Gualter, That Diſputes 
„ which began about the Veſtments, 


e were carried much farther, even to 


e“ the whole Conſtitution, Pious Per- 
<« ſons lamented this; Atheiſts laughed 
« at it; and the Papiſts blew the Coals, 


« and were full of Hopes upon it. The 


e Blame of all was caſt on the Biſhops : 
He adds, I confeſs we ſuffer many 


Things againſt our Hearts, groaning 


% under them: We cannot take them 
« away, tho' we were ever fo much 
t ſet on it. We are under Authority, 
* and can innovate nothing without 5 
« Queen; nor can we alter the Laws: 
The only Thing that is left to our 
& Choice is, whether we will bear theſe 
« Things, or break the Peace of the 
vs Church. be 

PaARKHURST, in one Letter writes, 
« Many good People are pleaſed with 
«* all that is done; but there are ſome 


„Things that do not pleaſe me. And 


« in another he writes, Matters of Re- 
« ligion go on well: There are but a 
c very few Things that I dare find 
„fault with. That which griev'd him 
„% moſt was, that the Lives of thoſe 
ce who profeſſed the Goſpel, were ſo 
« very contrary to it.” The laſt Let- 


ter that thoſe of Zurick wrote on this 
Subject, was on the 26th of Auguſt 


1567, directed to the Biſhops of Lon- 


don, Wincheſter, and Norwich. They 
« expreſs their Grief that ſome learned 
c Men were deprived : They hear daily 


«. that ſome of thoſe that had given 


* 


* 


„good Proofs of themſelves in the Ma- 
* rian Perſecution, were now not only 
turned out, but impriſoned t They 
© hear that in Ireland, many that have 
** the ſame Scruples, are yet kept out 


© of all Trouble by the Queen's Or- 


cc 


der, upon the Interceſſion of their 
Biſhops : Which makes it probable 
** that the like Favour might be ob- 
* tained in England, if the Biſhops 
* would interceed with her Majeſty 
« for it. f 

SANDS, in a Letter to Bullinger froin 
Worceſter, dated the 3d of January 
1566, writes thus: © The Goſpel is 
no more ſhut up, but is freely preach- 
ed, and for other Things we need 
not be much concerned about them. 
* There is ſome ſmall Diſpute con- 
* cerning the Popiſh Veſtments, whe⸗ 
ether they ought to be uſed or not? 
* But Gop will put an End to theſe 
Yn | 
A few Days after that, Jewel, in a 
Letter dated the 8th of February 1 566, 
to Bullinger, tells him; * That the 
* Queen ſeemed fixed in her Reſolu- 
* tion not to inarry : He expreſſes his 
great Concern that the Heat raiſed 
don the Account of the Surplice was 
* not extinguiſhed : He writes that the 
« Affairs of Scotland were not in a 


£ 


La 


cc 


{© quiet State, ſome of the Chief of the 


e Nobility had retired into England; 
* others fortified themſelves in their 
« Caſtles, and were as in a State of 
& War with the Papiſts, The Queen, 
tho! an obſtinate Papiſt, yet docs not 


« ſeem reſolved what Courſe ſhe had 


* beſt take; for in Matters of Religion 


„the greateſt Part, both of the Nobi- 
„ lity and People, were againſt her; 


e and their Number did daily increaſe.” 


“The King of Spain ſent lately an 
Italian Abbot thither with Spaniſh 
„ Gold, He was a ſubtle Man, and 
e did ſo far gain, not only on the 
« Queen, but on the King, that tho? 
e he had hitherto gone to Sermons, and 
had no Maſs, yet upon the Aſſurance 
« of a rich Ship that was expected 
„ within a Day, he preſently ordered 
“ Maſs to be ſaid in his Church; while 


« Knox in the very next Church was 


« preaching againſt Idolatry, and the 
« whole Papal Tyranny, with greater 
« Zeal than ordinary: But the Spaniſh 
« Ship was furioully ſhatter'd by a 
« Storm, and was caſt on the Coalt of 
« England, ſo that weak. King would 
“ find what he had gained by. his go- 
ing to Maſs, Sampſon and Hum- 
n phreys 
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Angus, after King 8 K 
killed; but falling to be in ill. Terms with 
him, either foun 


Ant to the 
She had ſuch an affable and obliging Air, 
which her Education, in the Court of France 
had much improved, that it was not eaſy to 
reſiſt it. At firſt ſhe ſeemed ſo indifferent as 

to the Matters of Religion, that the Minds 
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Turck wrote, that thy would meddle no 

more in thoſe Matters. + 
II Scotland Things were running into 
great Diſorder. The Qu 
the Perſon of the Lord Darnley, and, per- 
=. haps, the better, becauſe he ſeemed to be 


of a ſoft and gentle Temper, and eaſy ro 


be governed; ſo her faithfulleſt Counſellors 


concurred in adviſing the Marriage. He 
was the next Heir to the Crown of England 
after the Queen; for tho* the Queen Dowa- 


ger of Scotland that was 585 Henry the 
VIII ch 's Siſter, g marrie 


or ſuborned Witneſſes, 
75 it was given out) to prove upon him a 

recontract in Words of the preſent Time, 
by which ſhe obtained a Sentence declaring 


that Marriage diſſolved : The Reaſon given 


is, becauſe ſhe was born of the Mother's 


Part, bona fide. Lord Darnley being thus 


deſcended, and born within the Kingdom of 
England, might have been a dangerous 


Competitor for that Crown, eſpecially if he 
ſhould fortify himſelf by a prudent Marriage, 


and a good Conduct in England: So it was 


certainly good Advice given the Queen, 


ſince ſhe liked his Perſon, to ſecure her 
Right to that Succeſſion by this Marriage. 
When ſhe married him ſhe declared him 
King, and put his Name on the Coin after 


not anſwer the Gracefulneſs of his Perſon : 


For ſometimes he was in all Things compli- 
Queen, but that laſted not long. 


of the Nation were much quieted, when 


they concluded that ſhe continued to be a 


Papiſt more from Principles of Honour and 


Intereſt than from her own Perſuaſion. 


Bur they came to have other Thoughts 


of her, when ſhe began to expreſs more Zeal 
in thoſe Matters. Her Kindred, by her Mo- 


ther, puſhed her on, and ſhe was animated 


both from the Court of France and Rome, 
to reſtore the Popiſh Religion: On theſe 


Hopes ſhe ſet her Gates open to all that de- 


ſired to come to her Maſs, and had ma 
Maſſes every Day in her Chapel. The Body 
of the Scottiſh Nation did not eaſily bear 


with the Maſs, which the Queen had at firſt 


privately in her Court for herſelf; and for a 


very ſmall Number of Servants, who were 
of her own Religion: In the Parliament in 
the Year 1563, a Petition was offered by the 
Noblemen, and the Superintendents, and 
Miniſters of the reformed Religion, ſetting 
ſorth, That whereas in the laſt Convention 
of the Kirk that was held at Edinburgh, in 


June laſt, ſome were ſent to the Queen with 


certain Articles, to which they deſired An- 


* 


* 


F 
' * 
1 
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* 


ueen, as ſhe liked 


the Earl of 
ames the IVth was | 


her own. The Qualities of his Mind did 


ſwer; and tho? the Queen had 'anſwered 


is » 385 
* 9 „„, 5 


1 
* 


had laid before the Queen and her Council, 
together with her Anſwer, and the Reply 
made to it by the Kirk. „ rtf” 


— 


Tre Petitions made to the Queen were 


ftill put off, and ſhe, by her Fractiſe among 


the Nobility, began to divide them into 
Factions; and plainly faid, when Petitions 
were read to her, That ſhe would do no- 
thing in Prejudice of the Religion that ſhe 
profeſſed; and in Wrath told them, ſhe ho- 
770 before a Year was expired, to have the 
Maſs and the Catholick Religion profeſſed 
thro' the whole Kingdom. And ſhe ma- 
naged the Parliament ſo dextrouſly, that 
neither was the Treaty of Leith, nor the 
Settlement of Religion made in the Parlia- 
ment 1560, ſo much as named, much leſs 
confirmed. In this Parliament fome ſmall. 
Proviſion was made for the Miniſters; and 
Acts were made againſt Sorcery and Adul- 
try, that they ſhould be puniſhed by Death. 
There was indeed an Act of Oblivion paſſed 
for all that was done from the 6th of March 
1558, to the iſt of September 1561; but 
the Parliament of the Lear 1560, came to 
be looked on as an illegal Aſſembly, ſo that 
upon this a great Alarm was given to the 
whole Body ot the Reformed in that King- 


dom; and the Jealouſy was increaſed by the 


Queen's warrying the Lord Darnley. He 
had been bred up a {ſtrict Papiſt, but now 
pretended to be a Proteſtant ; yer as he was 
all the while ſuſpected of favouring the Re- 
ligion he was bred up in, ſo he quickly re- 
turned to the open Profeſſion of it. ns 


Poes Pius the Vth; ſent Laurea to be his 


Nuntio in Scotland, to aſſiſt and encourage 


the Queen in her Zeal; he ſent by him 
20,000 Crowns to her, as an Earneſt of far- 
ther Supplies; and wrote to her with his 
own Hand, recommending his Nuntio to 
her. Queen Mary in Antwer to him, ac- 
knowledges his * JOU and Bounty, adds 
ſome high Expreſſions of her Senſe of the 
Pope's Zeal and Piety, and promiſes to treat 
his Nuntio with all Re pect and Confidence. 
She tells him that ſhe had borne a Son; and 
that ſhe had brought her Nobility, tho” not 
without much Difficulty,” to. conſent that he 


ſhould be publickl7 1 after the 


Manner of the Catholick 


* 


hurch. She pro- 
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ſhe hoped this ſhould: prove a good Begin- 
ning of reſtoring the right Uſe of the Sacra- 
ments in her Dominions. The Pope ſeemed 
much pleaſed with this Beginning of his Pon- 
_ tificate; and in his Anſwer congratulates the 
Birth and Baptiſm of her Son, and prays that 
it may have a good Effect. 4 
Bp. Burnet, after giving ſome Account of 
the Lord Darnley's Death, and the Queen's 
Marriage with the Earl of Bothwel, ſays, 
That the Scottiſh Nation, both Papiſts and 
Proteſtants, concurred in the new Settlement, 
by which the Queen reſigned the Crown to 
her Son; and during his Infancy, named the 
Earl of Murray to be Regent, who was then 
in France; in all that was done in this Affair 
the Queen of England had ſecretly a great 
Hand, how much ſoever it was diſguiſed: 
The Intereſt of State was clearly of her Side; 
for the Houſe of Guiſe, that began to form 
great Projects in France, laid a main Part of 
their Scheme, in the Deſign of advancing the 
_ unfortunate Queen of Scotland to the Crown 
of England ; and in the View of that Suc- 
ceſſion, many Plots were formed, to deſtroy. 
that glorious Queen. They alſo practiſed up- 
on the King, her Son, as ſoon as he was capa- 
ble of being wrought on, by the Duke of Le- 
nox and others, whom they employed about 
him, to keep him in a Dependance on them. 
They aſſured him, he ſhould ſtill be King of 
Scotland; their Deſign being, that if their 
Practiſes againſt Q. Elizabeth had ſucceeded, 
his Mother ſhould have left Scotland to him, 
when ſhe was advanced to the Crown of Eng- 
land. They did likewiſe engage him to con- 
tinue unmarried; tho' he, being the only 
Perſon of his Family, it was otherwiſe very 
reaſonable to marry him ſoon. Yet they durſt 
not venture on a Popiſh Match, till their 
great Deſign on the Crown of France had 
ſucceeded; and they would by no Means ſuf- 
fer him to marry into a Proteſtant Family. 
I uxr kept him ſo much in their Manage- 
ment, that the Queen of England, and her 
wiſe Council, underſtanding all this Practice, 
raiſed thoſe Jealouſies of his Religion, and 
made ſuch Diſcoveries of that ſecret Correſ- 
ondence he was in with the Houſe of Guiſe, 
that to this all the Troubles that the Kirk 
gave him were chiefly owing. The Leaders 
among them knew, from the Intelligence ſent 
them by the Court of England, more than they 
thought fit to own, or than could be well proy- 
ed. This was the true Cauſe of all that pee- 
viſh Oppoſition, that he met with from the 
Miniſters there; which is ſet forth by Archbi- 
ſhop Spotſwood : But either he knew not, 
or did not think fit to ſet that out, as the Ef- 
fe&. of the Jealouſy raiſed by the Court of 


England, on the Account of the Confidence, | 


in which he was engag' d with the Houſe of 
Guiſe; But as theſe Practices had a fatal 
Concluſion with Relation to the unfortunate 
Queen Marry, after her long Impriſonment, 
ſo when upon the Murder of the Duke of 


; Guiſe, and the Succeſſes in the Beginning 


ol King Henry IV. of France's Reign, 


all thoſe Projects of that ambitious and 997 0 


ſecuring Houſe, were at an End; the 
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mark, and continued {ill after that in a Con- 
fidence with the Queen of England, which 
ſecured him the Succeſſion. to that Crown. 
Bp. Burnet now concludes this Work, in 
which, he ſays, as he has faithfully ſet out 
every Thing according to the Materials and 
Vouchers with which he was furniſhed, fo 
he uſed all proper Means, to procure the 
beſt Information he could ; and leaves it to 
Poſterity, as the authentick Hiſtory of a 
Series of great Tranſactions, honeſtly, tho' 
often feebly, conducted with good Inten- 
tions and happy Beginnings, tho' not car- 


and wiſhed for. 3 | 

. Tre Proviſo that had . paſſed in King 
Henry the VIII's Time, that continued all 
the Canon Laws then received in England, 
till a Code of Eccleſiaſtical Laws was pre- 
pared, which tho' attempted and well com- 
poſed, was never ſettled; has fixed among 
us many groſs Abuſes, beſides the dilatory 


ceedings in them both ſlow and chargeable. 
This has, in a great Meaſure, enervated all 
Church Diſcipline. A faint Wiſh, that is 


ried on to the Perfection that was deſigned 


Forms of thoſe Courts, which make all Pro- 


/--.. miſes to bring him up in that Religion; and | of Scotland married a Daughter of Den- 


read on Aſh-Wedneſday, intimates a Deſire 


Progreſs has been made, to render that more 
eftectual. 


Authority, do put many Parts of this Church 
in a very disjointed State; while in ſome 
Places the Laity, and in many others Preſ- 
byters exerciſe Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, inde- 
pendent on their Biſhops, in Contradiction 
to their Principles, while they aſſert a Right 
Divine for ſettling the Government of the 
Church in Biſhops, and yet practiſe Epiſco- 
pal Authority in Virtue of an Act of Par- 
liament, that proviſionally confirmed thoſe 
Papal Invaſions of the Epiſcopal Power; 
which is plainly that, which by a modern 
Name, is called Eraſtianiſm, and is ſo ſe- 


verely cenſured by ſome who yet practiſe it, 


ſince whatſoever is done under the Pretence 
of Law, againſt the Divine Appointment, 
can go under no better Name, than the 
higheſt and worſt Degree of Eraſtianiſm. 
Tux Abbots, with the devouring Mo- 


that which was the true Patrimony of the 
Church: Theſe Houſes being ſuppreſſed, un- 


ance of thoſe who were to ſerve at the Al- 
tar; this has put a great Part of our Clergy 
under crying Neceſſities; and tho* the no- 
ble Bounty of the late Queen Ann has ſettled 
Funds for their Relief, the good Effect of 
that comes on but {lowly ; yet it is ſome 


will be an ample Proviſion for all that ſerve 
in the Church; and upon that Proſpe& we 
may hope that many Abuſes will be then 
quite aboliſhed. 


Bur with all theſe Detects, we muſt res 
joice in this, that our Doctrine is pure and 


uncorrupted; that our Worſhip is truly a 


Super- 


naſteries, had ſwallowed up a great Part of 


limited Grants were made of their Lands, 
without reſerved Proviſions for the Subſiſt- 


Comfort to think, that within an Age, there 


reaſonable Service, freed fron colatry and 


of reviving the antient Diſcipline; yet no 


Tur Exemptions ſettled by the Papa! 
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- Superſtition; and that the main Lines of Je walking worthy of Gop, who has called 
ed Gemmer ers to the firſt es e his Kingdom and Glory”, ins. 
Oonſtitution of the Churches by the Apo- | ving all the Advantages. that we have, and . 
tles : So that upon the Grounds laid by St. | bearing with all the Defe&s that we la- 
John, all may hold Fellowſhip with us, ſince .| bour under, uſing our beſt Endeavours to 
we hold Fellowſhip with the Father and | have them redreſſed; yet ſtill keeping the 
with the Son Jesvs/Carrsr. WL EA 
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7 | Unity of the Spirit, in the Bond of Peace; 
Max we all adhere firmly to the Doc- | waiting for ſuch a Con juncture, as may re-+ _ 
trine of the Apoſtles, and continue in their | ſtore every, Thing among us to a Primitive 
Fellowſhip, in Sacraments and Prayers, ſuit- Purity and Splendor, which Gop may per- 
ably to the Rules laid down by them: Con- haps grant to the Prayers of thoſe who call 
| tending earneſtly for the Faith delivered by | on him Night and Day for it. RO las og 
them to the Saints, thefirſt Chriſtians ;** And | Bur if we never ſee ſo happy a Time u- 
et may we all who believe in Gop, be care- | on Earth, we know if we continue watchful, 
« ful to maintain good Works for neceſſary | and faithful to the Death, we ſhall arrive, at | 
& Uſes; which are both good and profitable j laſt, at a bleſſed Society of | innumerable - 
ce unto Men; avoiding. fooliſh Queſtions, | Companies of Angels, and the Spirits of 
cc and Contentions, for they are unprofitable | juſt Men made perfect; of whom is com- 
ec and vain, | | ? 
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* val VVV poſed the General Aſſembly and Church of . 
. -. Mar we all continue to recommend our | the Eirſt-born, who are written in Heaven, 


Doctrine and Church by a Holy and Exem- | who ſee and enjoy Gop for erer. 
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